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By  Chairman  Lexow : 

i^.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  that  first?  A.  Well,  he  came 
up  ill  uniform,  and  he  did  not  state  his  business  first,  off,  and 
hi*  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Potter,  juid,  after  seeing  Mr.  Potter*,  I 
saw  him,  and  Mr.  Potter  told  me  what  it  was  about,  and  gave 
me*  Xhr  money,  and  I  handed  it  tq  the  policeman. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  it?  A. 
^\>  did. 

y}.  The  first  time  when  the  first  demand  was  made?  A.  Yes; 
yoii  mean   the  policeman? 

<2.  Yes;  what  did  the  policeman  say?  A.  He  did  not  say  what 
it  was  for,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  I'otter  particularly. 

(}.  And  the  conversation  was  had  with  the  j»rincipal?  A. 
Y<»s,  sir:  and  afterward  he  made  no  bones  about  it,  and  spoke 
to  me,  too. 

(2.  And  came  upstairs  and  spoke  to  you  directly?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
si)oke  to  me  directly;  cami*  rijjjht  upstairs  and  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Ootr. —  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  (^lentlemen,  that 
we  have  a  large  number  of  sailmakersw  We  do  not  wish  to  take 
ii]i  the  time  of  the  (*ommittee  for  this  eveninj]:  any  further  in 
that  diredtion,  but  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  that  is  the  uniform 
custom  all  through  the  district  occupied  by  the  sailmakers.  We 
have  simply  selected  these  few  witnesses  so  as  to  ])r()ve  the 
cxisteuiM*  of  that  fact  before  the  committee*.  Any  gentlemen 
here  from  8outh  street,  sailmakers,  arc*  excused. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  amplifying 
that  fact,  without  it  is  disputed. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  have  ascertained  it  is  thi*  uniform  custom 
down  there. 

^fr.  Nicoll. —  No  names  have  been  men(ion(»d.     Th(\v  have  not 

m(^ntioned  any  officers,   or  any  individual,  as  having  received 

anv  monev. 
t.  • 

<1iairman  Lexow. —  No;  but  ])laces  have  been  given,  and  the 
oific-ers  on  the  beat  there  have  been  named,  while  firm  names 
have  been  mentioned  that  have  been  designated  as  having  j)aid 
the  money. 

Antoine  Zucca,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  (loff: 

ft 

Q.  What  is  your  hu»\npss?    A,  I  uin  a  fruit  broker. 
Z.  307 
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Q.  Are  you  the  president  of  an}'  society  of  fruit  sellers?  A. 
I  am  the  president  of  the  Italian  Fruit  Dealers*  Association. 

Q.  Now,  as  president  of  the  Italian  Fruit  Dealers'  Associatiou, 
do  you  not  know  it  as  an  existinj^  fact  that  the  Italian  fruit 
dealers  of  New  York  have  to  pay  for  their  fruit-stands  on  tli(* 
sidewalk  Id  the  police? 

(Objected  to;  objection  overruled.) 

Mr.  Goif. —  I  am  asking  as  to  his  knowledge. 

The  AMtness. —  Generally,  all  the  complaints  they  make  to  me 
about  paying  something  to  the  police. 

Mr.   Nicoll. —  I  move  to   strike  it  out. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  are  the  headquarters  to  which  they 
go  to  make  their  complaint?  A.  Generally,  the}*  make  the 
comi)laint  to  me  about  wiien  they  did  pay  something  to  the 
police. 

Q.  In  your  official  capacity  as  president  of  the  association? 
A.  Generally,  w-hen  they  are  in  trouble,  they  all  come  to  me 
to  get  some  help. 

Q.  As  president  of  the  association?    A.  Of  the  association. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  it  is  the  general  custom  among  them  that  they  have 
to  pay  the  police,  isn't  it?     A.  They  generally  say  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No  further  question. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  don't  think  evidence  of  that  sort  ought  to  be 
dignified  as  testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  don't 
think  it  is   strong  evidence. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  of  anyone  of  them  having  to  j)ay 
money  for  protection,  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  stands 
on  the  sidewalk;  do  vou  know  of  anv  individual  that  has  td 
do  it,  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  On  their  m(M?ting — w(»  mot^i 
once  a  month,  and,  of  course,  they  come  to  me,  and  they  say. 
"  I  paid  so  much  to  — 

Q.  How  much  would  they  mention?  A.  T  suppose  |25  or  $10, 
and  i)ush  their  carts  ])ay  |1 ;  in  last  December,  when  we  had 
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in  Tammany  Hall  a  masquerade  ball  of  the  association,  when 
we  arranged  the  hall  with  fruit,  T  called  Mr.  Richard  Croker. 

Q.  You  called  Mr.  Richard  Croker  to  examiu(»  the  decoration? 
A.  And  I  told  him  that  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  all  my 
people  had  to  pay  something  to  the  ])oIice  iu  America  for  to 
ust'  the  sidewalk,  or  for  have  some  proti»ction  in  the  way  of 
selling  their  wares,  their  fruit. 

Q,  What  did  Croker  say  to  von?  A.  Mr.  Croker  said  that,  so 
far  that  the  Tammany  ITall  will  hav«»  the  control  of  the  charge 
of  the  city,  they  will  see  that  the  business,  or  the  m(»rcantile 
bu.^iness  of  the  city,  will  be — the  law  will  be  in  their  iuten^st, 
and  so  of  all  the  people  in  Xew  York;  only  Mr.  Croker  is  not 
:i  man  that  don't  speak  very  much;  and  on  that  ground  on  the 
Fruit  Exchange  I  made  a  motion  to  have  the  law  of  1880,  I 
sup])Ose  section  *M  or  32  or  M  to  (U — we  made  a  motion  to 
piHition  to  the  board  of  aldermen  to  change*  the  law,  as  we 
thought  it  w\*is  more  really  the  fault  of  the  law  than  the  fault 
of  the  police;  accordingly,  the  law  of  1880  —  no  on<'  in  the 
market  or  any  place  can  do  business  by  using  the  sidewalk; 
we  made  a  motion  to  the  board  of  ald(»rmen,  and  I  should  think 
the  aldermen  passed  that  resolution  to  that  eflect  to  change 
that  law:  but  I  believe  the  mayor  did  not  sign  it,  on  account 
cif  Mr.  Clarke,  the  corporaticm  counsel,  you  know,  gives  some- 
thing that  it  is  not  constitutional,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  before  election  he  made  you  that  promise,  wasn't 
it?     A.  It  was  on  the  2Gth  of  December. 

Q.  What  vear  was  that  in?    A.  Last  vear. 

Bv  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  you  are  yourself  the  president  of  a  Tanimany  Flail 
organization,  aren't  you?  A.  I  am  only  on  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Twenty-eighth  district. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  general  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  a  fruit  dealer  of  the  name 
of  Gargueles?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  is  his  place?     A.  Seventy-two  Barclay  stroet. 

Q.  Didn't  Oargueles  admit  to  you  that  he  had  i)aid  nioney 
to  the  police?     A.  Yes:  he  showed  me  his  book  when  he  paid  $25. 

Q.  And  he  swore  here  yesterday,  T  think  it  was,  or  the  day 
before,  that  he  did  not  admit  to  you  or  to  any  other  person  that 
he  had  paid  money  to  the  police;  now,  did  he  swear  to  what 


was  true  or  untrue,  when  he  swore  that?  A.  So  far  as  I  see 
it  in  tho  paper,  he  said  he  was  only  fooling. 

Q.  I  know  you  saw  in  the  newspaper  he  said  he  was  only 
fooling?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  he  denied  having  admitted  to  you  that  he  had  paid 
f25  to  the  police;  now,  when  he  said  that,  did  he  say  what  was 
true  or  untrue?     A.  I  think  he  said  untrue. 

(Miairman  Lexow. —  He  says  it  is  untrue. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  How  would  that  kind  of  evidence  be 
competent  against  anybody  on  the  broadest  theory  even  of  an 
investigation  of  this  kind;  how  can  we  admit  evidence  of  that 
character?  You  put  on  one  witness.  All  the  evidence  is  that 
this  witness  lied  when  h(»  said  he  did  not  ])ay  the  police. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  It  is  an  admission,  and  admissions  are  always 
in  evidence,  and  good  evidence  against  the  party  that  makes 
them. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  all  right;  but  we  are  not  trying 
that  party. 

^Ir.  Nicoll. —  It  is  a  late  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  they  have  received  a  great  deal  of  such  evidence. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  testimony  was  admitted,  and  there- 
fore this  testimony  is  admissible.  Senator  O'Connor  was  giving 
his  personal  judgment  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  have  been  present  when  the  committee  has 
received  just  such  evidence  as  Senator  O'Connor  has  now"  so 
j)roperly  condemned.  I  have  seen  witnesses  put  on  the  stand 
and  asked  whether  or  nof  they  did  not  state  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Not  unless  they  were  connected  with 
tlie  police  department. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q,  Do  you  remember  an  article  having  appeared  in  the  papers 
about  the  Italians  having  to  pay  the  police  for  the  use  of  the 
sidewalks  by  their  fruit  stands?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  good 
many  of  those  articles;  I  don't  know  which  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  after  an  article  had  appeared 
In  the  public  press  that  Jin  ordinance  officer;  that  is,  the  police 
ofTlcer,  went  around  to  the  fruit  stand  keepers  threatening  them 
to  keep  quiet,  or  to  say  nothing  about  it?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  — 
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Q*  ^^o  you  remember  an  orduani*e  oflicer  having  been  trans- 
^ovvevl   fi.(^iQ  \\ii\t  neighborhood   tlown  there  on  account  of  the 
p\\\Ait!»mQy  Qf  .^ji  arti(*le  in  a  newsj)apcr?     A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q-    I)on't  you   remember  after  he   was   transferr(»d   he   went 
avoiind  tii(.  v(»iy  next  day  to  the  fruit-stand  k<'epers,  t(dling  them 
^^»^^  must  keep  (juiet,  and  say  nothing  about  it?     A.  You  mean 
Mr.  riickey. 
Q-  Ves;  that  is  so;  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  had  been  collecting  from  the  fruit- 
^tJiud  keepers  quite  a  while?  A.  There  is  a  g(*n(M-al  impres- 
•^'i^'n;  I  did  not  see  personally  him  give  any  money  myself. 

Cross-f'xamination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  You,  yourself,  never  saw  anybody  [)ay  any  money  to  the 
I'olice,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  many  times  around  the 
♦•uptain,  about  all  the  captains  of  the  police  in  New  York,  but 
f  never  offered  anv  money. 
Q.  You,  yourself,  have  not  done  so?  A.  I  never  did,  sir. 
Q.  All  yon  have  testified  to  is  conversations  you  have  had 
with  other  persons?  A.  All  the  complaiiH  that  the  people  of 
<Mir  oriranization  nmde  to  me  as  the  president. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  personal  or  direct  knowledice  of  any 
8ucb  corrupt  transaction?  A.  T  don't  know  any;  T  never  see 
handled  any  money. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  told  Mr.  (broker  of  the 
complaints  which  had  been  made  to  you  in  your  association? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  said  to  you  that  as  long  as  the  Tammanv  Tfall 
organization  has  control  they  propose  to  protect  tlie  m(Mcantile 
interests  of  the  city;  is  that  it?  A.  Yes;  something  (o  that 
effect;  he  talks  very  shortly;  h(»  don't  talk  very  much;  that 
was  about  the  idea  he  conveyed  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  conv(»rsation  that  the  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  was  introduced  in  th(»  board  of  ald(Mmen? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  motion  on  the  first  meetinu:  aftei*  that 
wn versa tion  in  the  Fruit  Exchang(^;  and  the  Fruit  Exchange 
nominated  a  committee  of  three,  Mr.  Goodsell,  Mr.  Zower  and 
myself,  to  make  this  petition,  and  we  made  the  petition,  and 
showed  the  petition  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Alderman  Morgan;  and  the 
petition  stated  that  some  of  the  fruit  men  complained  they  had 
to  pay  for  protection  of  the  police  really  what  they  are  entitled 
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to  without  paying  anythinji;,  and  Mr.  Moijcan  stated  that  W(» 
had  l'r»tt(*r  U*avr*  that  out,  and  ho  wo  left  out  some  of  thosi^ 
stat(»]nenls  of  that  soil,  and  we  only  asked  Ihe  board  of  alder- 
men lo  I  hanj^e,  lo  amend  iht-  law  of  1880,  so  that  the  peo])h»  in 
Ameriea  ^.-onhl  us(»  the  sidewalk  to  a  eertain  extent;  of  cours<» 
we  state  we  don't  want  a  law  for  Fifth  avenue  should  be  dif- 
f(\'-eiit  to  what  the  law  is  for  WashinjLCton  marki't;  th.'  fruitmen  — 
ihe  j>rodu<e  men  should  have  some  kind  of  way  —  chance  to 
exjjose  their  wan^s  and  their  fruit,  so  the\  can  sell  it  the  same 
as  it  is  in  Boston,  in  Philadel])hia,  in  Chicago,  where  th(*y  have 
a  eertain  section  of  the  citv  where  thev  can  do  their  business; 
this  was  about  the  id(»a  of  the  j)etition. 

By   Chairman   T.exow: 

Q.  You  meant  by  that  to  pass  a  law  according  to  which  the 
])(dice  would  not  hav(»  anything  to  sell;  wasn't  that  it?  A.  So 
th(»  fruit  men  would  not  have  to  pay  anything  to  the  police  foi* 
what  th(\v  are  entitled  to  in  their  business;  that  is  really  wiiat 
we  claim  is  more  a  fault  of  th<*  law  than  the  ju)lice. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  aldermen  passed  your  resolution?  A. 
They  did. 

Q.  And  it  was  found  to  be  ineffective  by  an  opinion  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  the  mayor  vetoed  it?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  vetoed  it; 
did  not  sign  it. 

(i.  It  was  after  Mr.  Croker  gave  the  word  that  the  n^solntion 
was  introduced  into  the  board  of  aldermen,  wasn't  it?  A.  Well, 
Mr.  Croker  w'ould  speak,  only  it  was  only  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Tt  was  after  Mr.  Croker  giving  word  that  the  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  board  of  aldermen?  A.  Yes.  sir;  T  made 
a  motion. 

Senator  Cantor. —  After  he  gave  the  word  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  (xofT. —  T  assume  that;  and  it  was  passed,  of  course,  as 
they  were  boimd  to  pass  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  No;  bound  by  the  facts;  that  is  all. 

Patrick  TJyan,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  OofT: 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  call  your  attention  to  stub  check-book,  dated 
from  November  25,  1S93,  to  January  81,  1894,  to  stub  No.  485, 
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name  C.  W.  Dayton,  date  January-  12,  1894,  $57.20,  post-ottice; 
\uu  know  what  that  was  for?     A.  Davton;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  for?     A.  That  was  goods  I  bought  of  the 
Tnited  States  post-oflice  at  that  time. 

Q.  Cioods  you   bought  of  that    Cnited  States  post-ortici*?     A. 
Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  a  good  many  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  a  cheek  of  the  same  number,  a  return  voucher 
of  yours,  and  of  the  date  January  13,  check  435,  beneath,  **  To 
the  order  of  bearer  |100;  "  there  is  no  indorsement  on  it;  can  you 
tell  me  to  whom  that  check  was  given,  tlie  same  number  of 
the  check  as  the  stub  calls  for  to  Mr.  Dayton?    A.  There  is  no 
indorsement  on  it,  and  still  it  went  through  the  bank,  T  suf>p(>se. 
Q.  No  indorsement  on  it?    A.  I  could  not  tell. 
Q.  And  it  is  the  same  number  of  check  as  Mr.  Dayton's?     A. 
1  conid  not  tell  as  to  that,  because  I  frequently  brought  (checks, 
and  my  neighbors  cash  them  on  Saturday  afternoon,  especially 
when  we  make  up  the  pay-roll. 
Mr.  Nicoll. —  ^peak  up  louder. 

A.  We  come  to  make  up  the  pay-roll,  and  our  neighbors,  in 
the  neighborhood,  think  I  am  not  there,  and  my  son  has  got  a 
check,  and  he  goes  in  next  door  and  gets  the  check  cashed,  and 
tliere  is  no  indorsement  on  that. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  would  not  have  an  indorsement  drawn  to  bearer?  A. 
Well,  perhai>s  the  bank  cashed  that  check. 

Q.  Your  pay-rolls  exceeded  ?100  a  week,  didn-t  they?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  about  $375,  weren't  they?  A.  Yes;  at  one  time 
before  the  panic  set  in. 

Q.  This  flOO  payment  would  not  account  for  any  pay-roll 
check?     A.  No;  we  may  be  short  of  cash  on  hand. 

Bv  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  I  find  in  the  same  check-book,  from  which  I  have  last  read, 
another  date  of  January  15,  1804,  144,  check  payable  to 
Wanhope  Lynn,  professional  services,  ?50;  w^hat  is  that  for?  A. 
Counsel  fees. 

Q.  Yes;  counsel  fees;  that  is  Judge  Lvnn?  A.  Yes;  judge 
now;  he  was  counsel  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  1894?    A.  Yes;  that  is  professional  servicers,  sure. 
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Q.  He  was  judge  then?  A.  lie  way;  and  he  defended  the 
ease  for  me;  that  is  liis  fee  for  him. 

Q.  He  defended  a  ease  in  court  for  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  nothiuj::  to  do  with  the  corporation  ordinance? 
A.  ISOy  sir. 

il,  I  lind  in  the*  check -book  that  I  have  read  from  after  the 
dat(!  January  15,  1SJ)4,  check  to  Jud«::e  Lynn  foi*  ^HO,  dated 
January  loth;  1  find  that  on  the  next  dav,  January  1(),  1894, 
there  is  a  check  made  i)ayaWe  to  the  cori)oriation  attorney  for 
$7.50?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  Judge  Lynn  defended  in  court?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Had  the  payment  of  Judge  Lynn  any  relation  to  tlie  pay- 
ment of  this  fine?     A.  No,  sir;  another  matter;  a  private  matter. 

Q.  Now,  I  read  from  stub  check-book,  June  17,  18J):^,  to  Sep- 
tember 5,  ISDo,  stub  check-book  No.  1)5,  I  hand  you  the  return 
voucher,  dat(Hl  July  20,  1893,  "  Viiy  to  the  ord(»r  of  beai-er  $50, 
I^itrick  Rvan;''  wliat  does  that  stand  for?  A.  That  stands  for 
the  same  that  you  find  hundreds  of  others  stand  for;  1  can  not 
tell  you  what  these  things  are  now;  that  is  a  common  thing 
I  did  to  sign  a  check  to  bearer;  it  may  be  an  accommodation. 

Q.  This  stub  says,  "Mr.  Kelly,  police  money"?  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  Mr.  Kelly  had  that  money;  I  didn't  hand  him  any 
money. 

Q.  This  <heck  is  the  check  calling  for  the  $50  of  this  stub? 
A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  signature?  A.  Ye«;  that  may  be;  T 
didn't  hand  them;  that  was  signed  the  same  as  other  checks. 

Senator  Rradley. —  That  is  not  indorsed.  It  is  charged  on 
the  book  to  Officer  Kelly. 

By  Mr.  Ooff : 

Q.  \Vhat  is  meant  there  by  "  police  money ''  ?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  that  meant;  I  did  not  give  that  money,  as  I 
told  you,  that  money;  T  sanctioned  it,  I  suppose;  but  the  check 
was  given  out  before  I  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  roundsman  there,  wasn't  he?  A. 
No;  he  was  the  wardman.. 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  countenance  the  giving  of  $50  out  to  the 
wardman  for?  A.  Why  did  anyone  of  us  do  it;  why  did  hun- 
dreds of  others  do  it 
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Bv  (^hairman  Lexow  r 


Q.  You  said,  why  did  your  uoiji:hbor8  do  it;  do  you  know  your 
ueif^hbors  did  it?  A.  I  did  not;  but  by  the  talk  of  nunibe  i- 
I   know  it  now;  1  did  not  know  it  then. 

Q.  After  you  had  Been  that  check  drawn  to  bearer  for  f50, 
whi<*h  has  been  apparently  cash<'d  over  the  bank's  counter,  is 
your  recollection  refreHhed  as  to  the  use  i>ut  to  the  check  for 
?ltlO  to  bearer  that  was  handed  to  you  a  moment  aj;o?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  that  check  for?     A.  Where  is  that  ?10()  check. 

Senator  Bradlev. —  He  savs  his  memory  was  refreshed. 

■ 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  paid  for  police  money  in  the  same  way?  A.  I 
{Hiess  it  must  be;  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Bv  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  I  read  from  the  stub  check-book.  Exhibit  No.  1,  of  this 
date  for  identification,  and  I  hand  you  the  return  voucher? 
X.  What  date  is  that? 

Q.  November  12,  1892,  check  No.  1004,  stub  sayinjj:,  *' (Captain 
of  police,  f  100;"  return  voucher  says,  **  Pay  to  order  of  bearer 
flOO;"  is  that  your  sijjnature  on  that  check?  A.  That  is  my 
wjjnature;  that  is  mine. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  cajitain  of  i)olice,  to  whom  that  money 
was  given?     A.  What  date  was  that? 

Q.  November  12,  1802?  A.  Well,  let  me  see;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Stevenson  was  our  captain  at  that  time. 

Q.  C-aptain  Stevenson?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  T>eonard  street  station?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  was  Charles  Itaherman  whose  name  is  indorsed?  A. 
He  keejis  a  liquor  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Morion,  opposite  mv  ])hic<'  of  business. 

Q.  .\nd  you  cashed  the  check  th(*re  and  the  money  was  handed 
to  the  jKdice  captain?     A.  No;  I  did  not  hand  it. 

Q.  Who  did?     A.  Somebody  else  did;  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Since  you  have  seen  that  check  and  s(h»  that  is  a  check 

for  f  KM)  drawn  to  bearer,  and  the  stub  is  marked  for  the  police 

<^ptain,  have  you  refreshed  your  recollection  with  refer(»pce  to 

^y  other  check  for  $100,  so  as  to  say  whether  or  not  that  other 

T..  .     308 
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i-heck  for  $100  went  for  tlio  same  purpose?  A.  What  dale  h 
that? 

Q.  November  12,  1SD2;  that  is,  the  caplaiii's  ciiecU. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  just  about  a  \iMr  auarl. 

The  Witness. —  To  what  iIkmU  have*  vou  ret'en^iicc^? 

Mr.  (.Joti.— The  other  cheek  for  IflOO. 

Mr.  Xieoll. —  l)0(*s  he  say  ho  paid  any  money  to  a  <'ap(ain? 

The  Witness. —  That  has  notliinj^  to  do  with  it. 

('hairnian  Lexow. —  Cheek  No.  4^5. 

Tlie  Witness. —  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  CJoff.— January  13,  1894. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  vi^ar?     That  is  about  a  vear  hiter. 

T'lie  Witness. —  That  was  an  ordinarA^  check  I  mvself  hav» 
^ot  cashed.    That  was  about  that  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  Yon  said  in  answer  to  ray  previous  question  with  reA^renet 
to  this  check  for  flOO,  after  refreshinjij  your  recollection,  wit  I 
reference  to  a  check  of  J%50,  that  that  clieck  for  $100  o  as  a'.st 
finven  to  tlie  police?     A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  after  ser-inii:  tlie  check  for  $100.  which  the  stu]>  s<ii?i 
was  sivi»n  to  Ihe  police  captain,  can  you  refresh  \i\ii-  ]<mo1 
lection  with  r(»ference  to  this  otln^r  ^10()  chcM-k,  and  say  \v]iet]'t\' 
or  not  th<»y  went  to  the  same  persons?  A.  I  can  not  rec,.lh'<-i 
all  those  thinjijs. 

Q.  Was  it  made  out  to  bearer?  A.  To  lu^arer:  the  man  miisi 
hav(»  j^ot  that  check  cashed  by  some  of  my  neighbors,  jjs  wcil  a> 
others  got  cashed. 

Q.  The  check  that  wcmt  to  the  ])olice  captain.  acc()rdin;j:  t< 
the  stub  of  your  book,  and  which  you  admit  was  ]>aid  to  th( 
police  cai)tain  w^as  also  to  bearer;  now,  this  other  check  is  foi 
?100,  and  payable  to  bearer:  and  you  stated  you  Imd  rt^freslitM] 
your  recollection  in  regard  to  this  other  duck  after  ^•e(Mng  th« 
K(»llv  check,  so  that  vou  could  sav  that  cheek  was  alst)  inlendcM] 
for  the  ])olice?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  seeing  this  ^100  check  that  went  to  tin*  j)olic(^  taptain, 
are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  check  of  JgltM)  did  not  alsd  go  tc 
the  police  captain?    A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  it. 

Bv  Air.  Goflf: 

Q.  Hut  you  know,  Mr.  Ryan,  you  may  be  mistaken :  you  know 
that  when  vou  came  on  the  stnnd  here  first  vou  said  v(m!  neiei 
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paid  any  money  to  the  ])olice?  A.  Personally  I  did  not;  1  ^i  " 
those  cheeks  in  a  proniiseuoiis  <]nantity  and  my  sou  is  auth«  - 
izHi  to  pve  away  elieeks  to  th(»  propi^r  parties. 

y.  Yoa,  as  an  honest  man,  v.ouhl  not  want  to  tak(»  voUij  - 
Wiind  sncli  a  teehnieality  that  yon  did  not  hand  it  personally? 
A.  I  did  not  hand  il  personally;  I  did  not  pay  it  myself  per- 
wmally,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  avjis  i>aid  or  not. 

Q.  J^'t  me  ask  yon  about  this  check  of  f  1(K)  that  was  ])aid  to 
Captain  Stc^venson;  how  did  that  happen  to  be  paid?  A.  It 
wa.s'  a  rej^ular  tariff,  I  think,  on  that. 

Q.  \Vt*  want  the  facts?     A.  Yes;  a  regular  taritf. 

Q.  A  rej^ular  tariff?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlie  poliee  laid  the  taritf?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that;  for  keepinjj:  the  sidewalks — ?  A.  That 
was  for  usin^  the  sidewalk;  nsinj::  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  How  was  the  taritf  arranged  so  $100  was  paid?  A.  That 
was  for  a  year. 

« 

Q.  For  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  $50  you  paid  Kelly  the  wardraan,  and  in 
addition  to  the  $50  you  paid  Captain  Stevenson  of  the  Leonard 
street  station;  did  you  ever  pay  anything  to  the  captain  of 
Hiarles  street  station?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  place  also  in  the  precinct  —  in  the  Ninth 
precinct,  isn't  it?     A.  T  have. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How^  much  did  you  pay  to  the  Charles  street  station?  A. 
Chie  hundred  dollars. 

Hv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Kelly,  where  is  your  place  of  business  in 
the  Ninth?     A.  T  am  in  Morton  stieet,  near  Washington. 

Q.  That  is  all;  that  is  in  the  Ninth  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  Captain  Thompson  captain  of  the  precinct  when 
vou  paid  the  money?  A.  He  was  there  at  that  time;  I  did  not 
p,'iy  it  to  him. 

Q.  Wlio  did  you  pay  it  to?  A.  T  believe  it  was  paid  to  the 
wardman. 

^^  To  the  wardman?     A.  Yes;  T  believe  so. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  wardman's  name?  A.  He  was  there  long; 
he  was  there  long  before. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name?  A.  I  forget  his  name;  I  will 
recollect  though. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

(j.  How  did  you  pay  that  money?     A.  It  was  in  cash. 
Q.  Where  did  you  hand  th(*  money  to  the  wardman?     A.  I 
handed  it  to  him  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  What  saloofi?     A.  Joseph  Grassmuch. 

Q.  That  is  near  your  place  of  business?     A.  Nearby. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  this  f  100  every  year  to  each  precinct?     A.  No; 
it  was  very  liberal  at  first;  they  kept  increasing  it. 
Q.  Kecently,  have  you  paid  it  every  year?     A.  No. 

By  Chairman   I^xow: 

Q.  What  was  it  at  first?  A.  There  was  no  tariff  on  it  at  first ; 
a  ?10  bill  or  $5  bill. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  tariflf  fixed?  A.  I  don't  rcincniluM" 
about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  first  tarilT?  A.  I  ciMildn't  t<*ll 
jou. 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars,  or  i|50,  or  ?75?  A.  In  the  neighbor 
hood  of  ?20. 

Q.  And  they  increased  from  $20  to  what?  A.  It  got  to  bo  a 
regular  system;  it  got  to  be  a  regular  system. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  what  year  this  regular  system  was  intro- 
duced?    A.  r  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  four  years  ago?     A.  No. 

Q.  About  three  years  ago?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  then  they  increased  the  i>ric<*  from  $20  or  from  what 
you  would  give?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  flOO;  is  that  so?  A.  That  was  the  j»ric(>  of  that  ]>ro- 
<*inct,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  from  three  y(^ars  ago,  until  this  year,  t^ach 
year  flOO  in  that  precinct?  A.  Why,  no;  not  as  much  as  that; 
it  was  increased  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  y)ay  thrcH*  years  ago?     A.  About  $50. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?    A.  About  that. 
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Q.  Then  it  was  increased  from  $20  to  f50?    A.  Yes. 

y.  And  two  years  ago  it  was  increased  from  $50  to  |100? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  the  last  two  years  you  paid  $100?  A.  That  $50  Kelly 
got  was  for  a  year;  1  reduced  it  myself,  and  1  told  him  I  wouldn't 

stand  it, 
y.  You  reduced  it  from  §100  to  $50?     A.  Y(»8,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  ('antor: 

Q.  You  would  not  stand  the  tarilf,  and  paid  only  50  cents? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Fifty  dollars. 

y.  And  in  the  other  two  precincts  it  was  $100?  A.  One  of 
them  I  did  not  pay  a  cent. 

i.1.  What  was  that?     A.  The  Fourteenth. 

Q.  You  never  paid  $1  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  lixed  in  the  other  precinct?  A.  This  only 
one  —  Thompson. 

(i.  That  was  only  one?     A.  That  was  only  one  year. 

Q.  What  y(*ar  was  that?  A.  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  the  date 
'.ii  that  by  that  check;  that  is  a  cash  payment. 

Q.  W(dl,  you  paid  the  wardman,  as  I  understand  it?  A.  Yes, 
tliM  wardman. 

(}.  Whon  was  the  last  payment  you  made  in  that  precinct  in 
rho  diaries  street  station?  A.  That  is  not  since  T  ])aid  the  $100; 
sinco  the  change  of  caj)tain8  they  have  not  both(»red  me. 

Q.  Tlavi*  you  paid  there  within  a  year?  A.  It  is  more*  than 
Ji  year  since  T  did  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that?    A.  The  date  of  that  check? 

Q.  Before  that  check,  how  much  did  you  pay?  A.  That  was 
in  cash. 

Q.  That  check  n^presents  the  cash  you  gave?  A.  That  was 
tlu*  only  monev. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  any  contribution  before  rtieij  in  that  pre- 
cinct?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  wardman  come  and  make  that  demand  upon  yoti? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  made  that  demand? 
A.  He  said  that  was  the  tariff. 

Q.  He  said  that  was  the  fixed  and  payable  tariff  for  that  pre- 
nnct?    A.  Yes;  I  think  those  are  the  words  he  used. 
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By  Mr.  Gofif: 


Q.  For  instance,  1  find  here,  check  No.  215,  under  date  of 
September  21,1893,  paid  to  the  order  of  Tammany  club,  |5? 
A.  Tammany  club? 

Q.  Tammany  club,  M.  Schlessingor?     A.  Thut  is  right. 

Q.  For  a  special  to  William  Hopkopf ;  are  you  a  member?  A. 
Not  of  that  club. 

(J.  What  was  that  $5?     A.  It  was  an  excursion  ticket. 

Q.  Chowder  ticket?     A.  Chowder:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  here  a  year  after  you  mad(»  the  check  payable 
to  the  police  cajitain,  the  dieck  dated  November  12,  1892?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  on  November  18,  1893,  check  No.  289,  payable  to  the 
order  of  William  A.  Washington,  ?125?  A.  Was  tliat  made  out 
to  Washington,  or  made  out  to  Orassmuck? 

Q.  William  Washington?  A.  Was  that  the  date;  I  %vill  ex- 
I)lain   that  easy  enough. 

Q.  Who  is  Washington?  A.  I  don't  know;  he  is  Mr.  Grass- 
muck's  banker,  that  is  all  I  know  about  it;  any  checks  that  Mr. 
Grassmuck  cashes  for  his  neighbors  or  friends,  he  turns  them 
over  to  this  banker,  this  Mr.  Washington. 

Q.  To  this  Mr.  Washington?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  ex- 
planation T  can  give  of  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  simply  to  get  cash  money?    A.  Yes;  that  was 
it;  that  was  an  accommodation  to  me  to  get  cash  money. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Goff.— November  18,  1893. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  T  find  quite  a  number  of  checks  drawn  by  you  to  the  order 
of  Katie  Grassmuck;  and  all  in  the  sum  of  flOO?  A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  general  case;  when  T  got  a  check  cash(»d  tlu^re,  I  got  a 
check  cashed  for  IflOO. 

Q.  You  drew  your  check  payable  to  th(*  order  of  Katie  Grass- 
muck, flOO?  A.  That  is  my  wife;  I  don't  try  to  tell  who  goes 
with  the  checks,  myself. 
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Q.  I  find  all  the  cliccks  you  draw  to  the  order  of  Katie  Orass- 
lumk  are  iiidorsi-d  by  William  A.  Washington?  A.  Was])in^on, 
iis  [  told  you  before,  dei)osited  his  eheek;  he  is  Ihe  bank. 

(>.  Have  vou  now  sla(t*d  to  this  eonunirtee,  under  the 
soh'ninitv  of  vour  oath,  not  withstanding  what  vou  nniv  hav(» 
.Slid  at  the  (!OTn]uencenn'nt  of  this  examination;  have  y(»u  now 
staT<»d  all  the  money  that  you  have  paid  to  the  ]M>Ii«M»njen  in  any 
iiunmer,  shape  or  form?  A.  Now,  that  is  asking  a  ^reat  deal; 
I  V  on  Id  hav<»  to  ^o  bark  a  ;i;r<»at  \vays*to  tax  my  memory. 

r»v  riiairman  Lc^xow: 

ii.  How  far  would  you  have  to  fjo?     A.  About  30  years. 

().  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  bv  that  vou  *hav(»  for  IM)  vears  con- 
tiimously  j)aid  to  the  jmliee?  A.  W^dl,  in  one  way  or  another; 
Ih.tt  is,  around  the  holidays,  and  be  friendly,  and  like  of  that. 

Q.  Making  presents  and  contributions 'and  things  ofHhat  sort? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  were  i)erfe(tly  justified  in  making  presents 
to  the  pcdice,  ev(»n  if  that  present  had  tlu*  elTcH-t  of  givinjij  you 
rights  in  tin*  sidc^walk  that  the  law  did  not  authorize  vou?  A. 
You  know  how  people  feel  about  that;  I  can  t(»ll  you  all  about 
-*10()  cliecks. 

Q.  This  evening,  that  would  be  sufficient;  we  will  n»tain  tbes*^ 
«]»»'(•  ks,  and  look  over  them  at  our  leisure. 

The  Witness. —  You  will  return  them  all  together,  won't  you. 

Mr.   GoflF.—  Certainly. 

Cross-examination  bv  Mr.  Nicoll: 

(I  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Goff,  that  you 
paid  Wardman  Kelly  the  sum  of  JfoO?     A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  When?     A.  Well,  I  have  got  the  dat(»  of  tln^  check. 
Q.  How?     A.  The  check  is  there. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  time  the  check  is  dated,  he  says. 
Mr.  Goff.— Julv  20,  1803. 

Bv  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  payment  yourself?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 
i}.  Did  you  see  it  paid?     A.  T  did  not. 

Q.  T  understood  you  to  say  that  at  a  prior  date  the  check  for 
n«"  <uTn  of  »100  was  paid  to  Captain  Stevenson?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
O.  Did  you  pay  that?    A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  it  paid?  A.  No.  sir;  1  signed  the  note,  and 
signed  it  before  it  was  made  out. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  it?    A.  No;  not  myself  personally. 

Q.  Nor  see  it  paid?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  Captain  Stevenson  any  money  your- 
self?   A.  Never. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Thompson  any  money?  A.  Never  paid  him 
any  money. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Paid  his  man. 

Q.  Never  paid  him  any  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  said  he  paid  hie  man. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  heard  that. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  thought,  perhaps^  you  didn't  'hear  that. 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  paid  Captain  Thompson  any  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Stevenson  any  money?  A.  No;  never  any  my- 
self, personally;  never. 

Q.  And  you,  yourself,  did  not  pay  any  of  the  sums  which 
Mr.  Goff  has  called  your  attentigj*  to?    A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  suppose  that  is  the  end  of 'the  testimony 
to-day? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  beg  your  pardon.     One  moment,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  is  that  handwriting  on  the  body  of 
this  check  that  you  signed,  the  |100  check  for  Captain  Steven- 
son, November  12,  1892 —  A.  He  writes  a  great  majority  of 
the  checks;  1  know  that. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  said  th\B  moniing,  it  was  the  young 
man  he  had  working  for  him. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Oh,  ves. 

The  Witness. —  That  I  would  not  bo  positive  about.  Let  me 
see  another  check  written  by  him,  and  perhaps  T  can  tell. 

Q.  Here  is  the  stub;  perhaps,  you  can  tell  from  that?  A.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  that  is  my  former  bookkeeper's 
writing;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  Charles 
Reherman;  who  is  he?    A.  He  is  a  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place?  A.  Corner  of  Morton  street  and 
Washington;  T  am  on  one  side,  and  he  is  on  the  ea3t  side,  right 
side  directly  opposite  my  place  of  business. 
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Q.  You  did  not  owe  Reherinan  any  money?    A.  When? 

Q.  At  that  time  you  gave  this  check?  A.  Yes;  I  did;  I  owe 
him  money  now. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  thi»  money  in  payment  of  that  money? 
A.  It  might  be  partly  in  payment  of  that  money;  if  I  owed  him 
|T5  and  wanted  to  use  $25,  1  would  get  him  to  cash  me  a  check 
^'>r  flOO. 

(J.  How  is  it,  though,  if  you  had  paid  that  out  to  Reherman, 
wouldn't  it  be  in  the  stub?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why?  A.  The  check  is  paid  out  to  Reherman;  that 
settles  it 

Q.  Where  is  the  check  to  Reherman?  A.  Isn't  that  Reher- 
oian's? 

Q.  That  is  the  check  to  the  captain  of  police?  A.  Don't  you 
hive  a  check  for  that? 

Q.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  my  question  then?  A.  I  mis- 
understood it. 

Q.  That  check  is  made  payable  to  bearer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  check  to  the  captain  of  police?     x\.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it?     A.  I  suppose  that  is  right 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Is  that  the  one  you  have  been  referring  to  all 
along? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  that  is  the  check. 

The  Witness. —  Reherman's  check  must  be  there.  You  did 
not  refer  to  Reherman? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No.  Just  one  moment.  T  offer  the  stub  of  check 
No.  1<K)4,  of  the  date  of  November  12,  1892;  amount,  flOO;  "  To 
captain  of  police,"  in  evidence. 

iHtub  marked  Exhibit  :\  of  this  date.) 

I  offer  check  of  said  stub  of  the  date,  November  12,  1893, 
Xo.  1004,  to  the  order  of  bearer,  $100,  in  evidence. 

ir'heck  marked  Exhibit  4  of  this  date.) 

The  \Vitness.— What  does  that  allude  to? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Tliat  is  the  check  we  were  talking  about  Also 
fheck  No.  95. 

(Pheck  marked  Exhibit  5  of  this  date.) 

Mr.  Goff. —  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Konator  Bradley. —  Mr.  Ryan? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  Witness.—  I  guess  you  are  thinking  more  of  Mrs.  Kelly^ 

Jirpn't  you? 

"  L.  309 
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Bv  Mr.  (Joff : 


Q.  I  think  more  of  Mrs.  Kelly?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  she  is  a  lady  of  considerable  weight?     A.  Snre. 

(}.  Mr.  Ryan,  had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  poli(M»men?     A.  Never  had  one  appointed  in  my  life. 

(2.  And  nothing  to  do  with  men  applying  to  you  for  your 
iufluv^nee?     A.  Never;  I  told  them  I  had  no  pull. 

il  You  liad  no  pull?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  pull. 

(}.  And  you  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  appointment  or  appli- 
cation of  any  men  for  the  police  force?  A.  Nev(4*;  never  appro- 
priated a  cent  from  anybody;  I  sup])Ose  you  will  be  wanting  me 
again. 

Ohairman  T^xow. —  No.  If  you  are  wanted  again  a  subpoena 
will  be  sent. 

Mr.  GofT. —  1  wish  to  say  something  to  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow  —  I  have  here  a  communication  from  the 
] police  department. 

Ml'.  GolT. —  Yes,  sir.  I  hold  a  copy  of  it  in  my  hand,  Mr. 
rhairman.  We  have  arrived  at  the  time  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
it  is  proper  for  me  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as 
for  any  other  motive  or  purpose  to  state  to  the  committee  my 
best  opinion,  after  consultation  and  long  talk  and  conference 
Avith  my  associates  as  to  the  present  status  of  this  investigation. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  us  from  the  commencement,  and  from  the  knowl- 
<»dii:e  that  we  possess  of  the  present  situation  touching  the 
feasible  conducting  of  this  inv<»stigation  during  the  summer 
months,  we  are  of  the  opinion  and  conviction  that  it  would 
not  subserve  the  best  interests  of  this  investigation  to  continue 
it  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you,  as  a  New  York  practicing  law\yer  —  souk* 
of  your  colleagues  are  not  members  of  our  local  bar  here  — 
but  you  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  attempts 
to  procure  the  attcmdance  of  witnesses  in  large  numbers  durinjjr 
the  summer  months.  Even  people  who  remain  in  New  York 
for  business,  thousands  and  t(Mis  of  thousands  of  them  go  to 
the  neighboring  watering  i)laces  and  subur])an  resorts  to  sum- 
mer. Men  arc*  not  disposed  to  give  so  many  hours  to  business, 
and  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  our  subpoena 
servers  to  be  able  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  here 
from  day  to  day  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  continue  this  investi- 
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^tiOB.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  for 
0\e  public  interests,  or  for  the  interests  of  this  inv(»stiirati(>ii, 
uud  the  object  of  bringing  out  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
i'vila  which  the  resolution  accordint;;  yon  referi'(*d  to,  to  con 
tiniie  an  aimless  pursuit  of  witnesses  and  futile  elTortrf  to  secure 
tlw  attendance  duiing  these  summer  mom  Us.  I  rei;iet  it,  and 
I  am  prepared,  in  company  with  my  asso'iates,  to  assume  the 
full  resi)onsibility  of  rerommendinjr  X't  (lii-.  coiiimiitee  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  inteiesls  ol  ihis  iuvesti^iation  will  ])e 
served,  and  the  public  interests  of  iho  StcMe  and  the  city  will 
be  benefited  by  this  committee  takiixg  an  adjournment  now, 
u'jiil  say  the  10th  of  SeptemlK^:-.  1  have  to  say  fuiil^.;,  ;i  il 
1  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  associates,  that  wliile  we  have 
felt  the  labor  which  has  devolved  upon  us  night  and  day  for 
llie  |asc  six  weeks  of  continuo>«s  work,  not  only  for  tin* 
^\^••ks  wi»  have  btc  n  in  eou't.  but  for  th»»  w<*eks  jirertMl- 
ing;  and  I  might  say  parenthically  hen\  that  our  greatest 
^ork  is  not  in  court,  sir,  our  greatest  work  is  ])erformed  out  of 
f'ourt;  and  while  it  would  be  an  extreme  t<»nsion  to  be  subjected 
to  to  be  called  upon  to  attend  to  you  during  the  summer  months, 
yet,  if  you,  in  your  wisdom,  d(»em  it  for  the  best  interests,  and 
deem  it  necessary  that  the  investigati<m  should  continu(*  during 
these  months,  we  are  prepared  to  attend  to  you  from  day  to 
day,  and  give  you  our  best  etVorts  jind  our  servicers;  and  in  say- 
inj;  that,  we  say  it  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
apinst  our  best  judgment.  We  have  studied  the  situation. 
We  think  we  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  obstacles  in  our 
path;  and  from  that  understanding  we  draw  our  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  this  investi- 
jration  to  continue  during  the  heated  terms  of  eTuly  and  August. 
T  would,  therefore,  recommend,  Mr.  riiairman,  and  advise,  on 
Inhalf  of  my  associates  and  myself,  that  the  committee  adjourn 
to  a  stated  date  —  the  10th  of  September  —  so  that  we  shall  be 
eunbled  to  have  our  subpoenas  in  readiness,  and  serve  them,  if 
necessary,  during  recess,  because  while  we  may  not  hold  ])ublic 
sessions  during  recess,  we  will  not  say  that  we  will  not  work. 
T  would  rather  be  in  court,  as  T  said  before,  any  day,  than  be  at 
work  out  of  court  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  work  we  are  engaged 
in.  I.  therefore,  move,  if  T  have  the  privilege  —  of  course,  T 
<*an  not  make  use  of  the  term  "  move,"  because  1  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  your  body  —  but  T  would  say  I  recommend  as  the  wisest 
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and  most  judiciouw  course  lO  pursut*^  that  your  committtn.^ 
adjouiiis  until  the  10th  of  September,  with  a  proviso,  that  your 
committee  may  be  called  together  at  any  intcrveniiig  date  l)et'ore 
the  10th  of  8ei)leml>er,  when  such  exig(»nri(»s  mav  arise  that 
will,  in  your  judgmeiit,  warrant  the  calling  of  the  committee 
together.  Such  emergency  may  arise;  and  1  would  wish,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  that  vour  committee  would  be  so  situated,  l)v  vour 
resolution,  that  you  would  have  the  power,  with  the  consent 
of  your  colleagues,  to  convene  them  in  session  at  any  time  that 
you,  in  your  judgment,  or  think,  in  your  collective  judgment 
would  think  it  proper  to  want. 

Senator  Cantor. —  We  would  have  the  right  anyhow  to  cali 
th<*  committee  together. 

Mr.  (jolf . —  1  presume  so.  I  do  not  wisu  to  say  anything  ln»»'e 
in  the  sense  of  comment  or  nMuark  <m  the  evidence  of  the  work 
this  committee  has  been  doing.  It  is  Himply  routine  work  we 
are  now  doing;  and  in  calling  your  attenticm  to  the  action  of  the 
j»olire  board  this  afterno<m.  I  think  it  proper  to  ])oint  out,  in 
my  o]nnion,  and  in  the  o])inion  of  my  associates,  that  if  the 
action  taken  by  the  police  board,  or  resolved  upon  by  tlu^  police 
board  this  afternoon,  be  taken  and  followed  out,  it  would  be  an 
act  conducive  to  defeat,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  purjmses  and  the 
accomplishments  of  this  committee.  The  police  board  hereto- 
fore, through  the  highest  executive  officer  of  the  department, 
consulted  with  you;  and  the  police  board  was,  through  that 
executive  officer,  Su])erintendent  Byrnes,  appriscHl  that  any 
investigation  instituted  by  its  de])artment,  by  it  against  mem- 
bers of  its  department  while  this  rommitt(*e  was  in  sessicm 
would  be  very  (embarrassing  to  the  committee,  and  would  tlirow 
obstacles  in  the  w^ay  of  its  work.  The  polic(»  board  then  de- 
sisted, very  wisely,  and  in  a  public  s])irit  from  going  any  further. 
Now,  the  police  board  conies  on  the  day  when  it  was,  from 
])ublic  rumor  in  the  newspai)ers,  that  the  committee  would 
likely  adjourn,  they  pass  a  n^solution  directing  that  an  investiga- 
tion be  commenced  upon  their  own  account  immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  this  committee.  Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
r  do  not  wish  to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  the  officials  consti- 
tuting the  board  of  police,  or  upon  the  police  department. 
The  only  reflection  T  have  made,  or  that  T  was  to  make, 
are  those  reflections  that  mav  be  called  out  bv  the  concrete 
»»vidence,  as  it  is  given  here  b(»foKe  you  under  oath;  but  I  may  be 
permitted,   and    T  think   justly   permitted,    upon   the   premises 
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i^stixblished  on  the  evidence  already  before  you,  that  it  is  at 
Wa«t  a  strange  thing,  and  to  me  unaccountable  and  incouipre- 
\\ciisible,  that  the  state  of  atlairs  which  have  been  proven  on  oath 
to  have  existed  for  years  in  the  police  department,  going  back 
*20  and  mbre  years,  that  tliat  .state  and  condition  of  atlairs  should 
h-AW  existed  in  tliis  department,  and  ths^t  the  governing  ofTicers 
of  the  department  should  never  have  sc^en  fit,  and  never  did  see 
tit,  to  institute  an  inv(  stigalion,  or  trial,  or  incjuiry  touching  the 
abuses,  to  say  the  least,  (.f  matters  in  the  dei>artment,  until  your 
committee  commenced  to  inv(»stigate.     A  request  was  made  by 
one  of   the   commissioners   that    the   district   attorney    be   re- 
Mu^Hted  also  to  move.     Now,  of  course,  it  uiay  be  said  that  we 
liave  no  authority,  and  when  1  say  we,  I  sjicak  in  the  collective 
<'upjuity,   but  at  least  the  committee  have  no  authority  as  a 
I't'straiiiing  power  to  prevent  the  police  board  from  iustituting 
in  investigation.      That   goes   witlumt    saying.       If   this   com- 
niittee  were  a  court  of  record,  and  of  competent  jurisdi(!tion,  it 
'•'•a  grave  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  [)olice  board  would 
^><*  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  couii;  by  instituting  any  investigation, 
^'Mle  the  subject-matter  of  the  investigation  was  under  judicial 
inquiry;  in  fact,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  that  it  would  be  a 
contempt  of  court;  ])ut,  of  courae,  your  powers  are  limited  by 
yowT  resolution.     While  they  are  broad  in  their  scope,  yet  you 
We  not  the  power  to  restrain;  and  I  would  say  here  that  if  the 
'Mkv  commissioners   wish   to   show   themselves   interested   in 
'►<half  of  public  morals,  and  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
I'olice.  they  could  do  nothing  more  effective  to  contradict  that 
tlian  to  act  upon  the  resolution  they  have  attempted  this  after- 
noon. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Three  members  of  the  ])res<»nt  board,  they 
are  charged  by  these  resolutions  with  misconduct  themselves. 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  that  is  the  very  thing,  sir  that  was 
brought  up  in  the  memorial  read  to  you  this  afternoon,  that  a 
My  that  is  itself  charged  with  malfeasance,  and  if  not  with  per- 
sonal corruption  at  least  with  being  at  the  head  of  a  department 
that  has  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices — for  that  body  to 
(constitute  itself  judge,  jury,  prosecutor  and  defender,  is  some- 
thing unheard  of  and  something  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
♦"ommon    justice. 

Senator  O'Connor. — You  think  they  ought  not  to  prooeed 
to  try  these  men  when  they  are  guilty  themselves? 
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Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  1  think  so. 

{Senator  O'Connor. —  They  should  not  try  men  inculpated  by 
this  testimony,  until  they  themselves  are  acquitted  of  fault. 

Mr.  Gotl". —  1  think  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  more  manly 
and  honest  dealing  with- this  subject,  and  with  the  .situation 
in  which  they  lind  themselves,  if  these  commissioners  did  vvaii 
until  the  results  of  this  committee  are  ascertained  and  definitely 
settled  and  stated;  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  wholly 
unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  here  that  if  the  board  of  i)olict* 
commissioners  instituted  a  police  inquiry  during  recess,  they 
will  be  hunting  uj)  witnesses,  dragging  them  hither  and  thither 
and  subjecting  them  to  severe  cross-examination,  and  some- 
times not  as  dignified  or  as  professional,  as  they  have  been 
subjected  to  here;  that  witnesses  will  be  scared  otf,  to  use  a 
common  phrase;  men  of  business,  for  instance,  do  not  care  to 
come  into  court,  as  Mr.  McLaren,  the  other  day,  came  here  in 
the  public  interest,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  this  court,  than 
he  was  subpoenaed  to  attend  before  the  dock  board  to  give 
his  testimony;  and  no  sooner  had  he  got  through  with  the  dock 
board  than  he  was  subpoenaed  to  attend  to  some  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  mayor  —  properly  instituted;  but  I  wish  to  point 
out  how  other  business  will  sav  to  this:  "  What  have  I  done 
that  I  should  be  harassed  in  this  way;  that  I  should  be  dragged 
before  this  tribunal,  and  this  official  from  day  to  day,  if  I  conir 
before  this  committee,  and  give  them  my  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  public  ojflicials."  Other  business  men  will  say,  **  The  wisest 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  keep  my  mouth  closed;'-  and  the  vou- 
sequence  is  that  the  work  of  your  committee  will  be*  increas<'d 
100  fold  —  the  difliculties,  at  least,  of  your  committiv 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  NicoH? 

Mr.  Xicoll. — While  the  proposition  to  adjourn  — 

Chairman  I-<exow\ — I  would  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  i.^ 
now  quarter  after  5. 

Mr.  yicoll. — While  the  ])roposition  to  adjourn  made  by  Mr. 
(folf  accords  with  my  ])ersonal  convenience,  as  I  have  infornnMl 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  police  department,  its  commis- 
sioners, superintendent,  inspectors  and  captains,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  munici]>a]  government  of  which  they  are  a  part;  in  the 
most  vigorous  phrase  that  I  can  command,  I  beg  to  protest 
against  the  ])roposed  adjournment  and  to  request  the  committee 
to  continue  their  sessions  until  this  investigation  has  b(»en  con- 
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eluded  within  the  scope  expressed  by  the  resolution.  Von  have 
now  been  (»n^a^ed  for  tlie  period  of  six  we(*ks  in  investipuion 
of  the  police  dejiartnient  of  this  citv.  Yon  have  snniinoned 
before  von,  npon  yonr  snbpoenas,  witnesses  of  various  sorts 
and  ronditions;  yon  have  received  the  testimony  of  prostitutes, 
[)rotliel  ktu»pt*rs,  jierjnrers,  l'(H?;eTs.  and  self-confessed  ciminals 
and  1)1  ihe  fivers;  yon  iiave  listencal  to  th(Mr  evi<lcnce,  j^ivin^ 
them  j)rotection,  ca^cily  receivinj;:  llieir  nnenjjrefnl  stori(*s 
a<^ainst  members  of  th?'  ]>olice  d(*jKirtment,  l«ijxh  or  low;  and 
we  have  come  down,  after  a  ptTiod  of  six  weeks,  with  r.n 
accumulation  of  snch  testimony  spread  before*  the  community 
and  the  peoi>le  of  this  city  and  Slate,  and  not  only  have  you 
done  that,  but  yon  have  thrown  aside  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
the  ordinary  safeguards  which  protect  the  citizen,  private*  or 
public,  and  admitted  hearsay  rumor,  and  notoriety,  as  the  basis 

of  an  attack  upon  the  public  otticers;  and  yon  have  dime  that 

under  the  protest  from  time  to  time^  which  you  were  indulgent 

enough  to  allow  me  to  mak(\ 
Senator  O'Connor. — It   was  an  indulgence  to'  allow   you  to 

criticise  the  committee  right  along. 
Mr.  Nicoll. — You  have  done  mor(»:  You  have  tak(*n  witnesses 

from  the  Tombs,  and  promised  and  given  immunity,  as  the  eon- 

<lition  of  their  giving  testimony  against  police  officers  of  the 

city  of  New  York. 
Mr.  (roff. — That  is  not  so;  oh,  no. 
Mr.  Xicoll. — You  have  done  that  in  one  instance*,  aod  were 

About  to  continue  it  until  T  recorded  my  objection, 
^'hairman  Lexow. — The  committee  can  not  tolerate  anv  criti- 

a 

^■ij'm  on  the  evidence  alreadv  introdu<-(Ml.  When  it  comes  to 
summing  up  of  that  testimony,  th(\v  will  ]M*obably  give  yon  all 
•^i<^  latitude  you  recjuire;  but  for  the  pnr])r)se  of  adjournment, 
y^>u  must  limit  yonrsedf  to  tliat  only,  and  not  criticise  the 
<*vi(lf»n<*e;  and  givf»  valid  reasons,  if  von  can.  whv  the  commit- 
^<'<'  should  not  adjourn  at  this  time. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Tn  this  <»ase  we  d(»sir(»  to  say  we  promised 
"^»  immunity  for  witnesses.  The  chairman  has  informed  the  wit- 
"<'SH(.H  what  the  law  giv(*s  the  witness,  as  it  is  Ins  dutv  to  do. 

<'hairman  Lexow.— T  think  Mr.  Nicoll  should  not  criticise*  the 
♦♦'Mimony.  Mr.  OofT  did  not  make  a  summing  no  of  testimony 
^^•re,  and  you  are  not  allowed  anv  more  latitnde. 
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Mr.  Nicoll. — I  am  not  mentioning  any  witnesses. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  if  it  unfortunately  i«  a  fact  that  the 
police  have  had  a  partnersliip  with  the  criminals  —  a  business 
partnership  with  the  criminals  of  tliis  county,  that  is  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  we  are  in.  We  can  not  get  their  testimony  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — I  am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence  ;  not  to  the  testimony  of  the  particular  wit- 
nesses. I  am  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  rules,  the  i)romised  immunity  in  one  case, 
although  the  committee  afterward  abandoned  it:  and  I  am 
doing  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  want  to  prot(^8t  against  an  adjourn- 
ment to  criticise*  the  witnesses  we  have  introduced  here? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  It  is;  and  you  will  see.  Allow  me  one  moment, 
and  you  will  see  how  necessary  and  pertinent  those  observa- 
tions are.  I  say  that  in  the  general  scope  that  luis  be<Mi  iIk^ 
character  of  this  investigation  up  to  this  date;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  investigation  <^o  conducted,  the  testimony 
whiih  has  been  taken  before  this  committee,  and  circulatitl  bv 
the  journals  throughout  this  community,  ha?-  created  a  nsisirusr 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  in  the  i)olice  department. 
It  could  n(?t  have  been  otherwise;  and  it  has  not  only  done  tli:'t, 
but  it  has  created  lack  of  confidence  and  a  hu^k  of  morale  in  the 
police  department  itself;  and  although  you  know  that,  and 
know  that  that  is  the  condition  of  the  police  department  in  this 
city  to-dav.  the  police  de]mrtment  which  is  charged  with  thi» 
I>reservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  this  city  —  you  have  denied  up  to  this  time  every 
single  effort  which  I  have  made  on  behalf  of  (*very  accus(»d 
official  to  take  the  witness  stand  and  deny  or  to  defend  himself. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nicoll,  I  w(»nt  out  of 
my  way,  because  he  was  a  m*  mb(»r  of  the  judiciary,  personally 
to  extend  to  Judge  Divver  the  oflTer  to  appear  on  the*  stand. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Ts  it  possible  that  you  are  so  little  infomied 
after  all  this  information,  that  you  think  Judge  Divver  is  a 
member  of  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Our  police  justices. 

Chairman  T^exow. —  I  say  the  police  officials  —  the  police 
justices  —  are  under  the  examination,  under  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  Nicoll. — You  have   not  investigated  the    police    courts. 

You  know  I  meant  the  police  captains  whom  you  have  taken 

evidence  against,  one   of  whom  sat  in  this  presence  when  a 

prostitute  testified  against  him,  and  you  refused  to  allow  him 

to  be  heard.     Captain  Cross,  on  another  occasion,  was  deni(*d 

the  same   right  as  Captain  Stevenson.     You   j>ropose   to  now 

adjourn  without  giving  that  official  an  opportunity  to  defend 

himself.     You  deny  it  to  the  inspectors  now.     You  have  refused 

it  OB  the  specious  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  plan 

of  investigation  laid  out  by  counsel.     Now,  1  say  you  deny,  and 

proj)08e  to  leave  this  city,  denying  officers  accused,   the  right 

which  is  accorded  bv  everv  tribunal  to  the  meanest  criminal; 

an^l   that  is  the  position  in   which  you  are  about  to  adjourn, 

leaving  the  j)olice  department  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Ohairman  Lexow. —  Do  not  dispute,   Mr.   Nicoll,  that  for   10 
veurs  past,  these  matters  have  b*H*n  matters  of  public  notoriety; 
do  you  dispute  that  the  police  commissioners  have  known  as 
well  as  any  other  citizen  in  this  city  that  the  people  at  large 
believe  that  the  police  were  culpable  in  the  direction  named 
under  the  resolution,  and  do  you  suppose   that  we  can   take 
an  accusation   of  that  kind,  compelling  us  to  sit  during  this 
t'ummer,   when   for   10   years   you   have   had    that   opj>ortunity 
and  have  never  exercised  it? 
Chairman  Li^xow. —  There  must  be  no  interruption. 
Mr.  Nicoll. — Are  these   gentlemen   hired   to   indulge   in   this 
I>erformance;  are  they  employed  for  this  purpose? 

Senator  Cantor. —  The.y  are  supposed  to  be  employed  by  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Any  further  interruption  in  the  court- 
room will  have  to  be  met  bv  summarv  ejection  of  those  who 
applaud  or  hiss. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  are  not  employed  by  this  committee,  but 
th^v  are  simply  a  wave  from  the  great  volume  of  feeling  of 
society  that  rises  up  to-day  and  sw(»eps  over  Manhattan  island. 
Mr.  Nicoll. — These  are  a  lot  of  your  detectives  here,  applauding 
voup  remarks  here.  A  more  unseemly  d(nM»lopment  was  never 
manifested  before  the  legislature  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Nicoll,  we  deprecate  any  applause  on 

the  part  of  the  audience  here  and  we  do  not  want  to  turn  this 

meeting  into  a  demonstration  of  that  kind,  and  I  regret  very 

much,  indeed,  that  it  should  have  occurred;  at  the  same  time, 

L.  310 
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you  can  not  blame  Iht*  j)eople  of  New  York,  as  far  as  the  evi- 
dence has  {j;oue,  for  feeling  a  liltle  stron<;lv  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gotr. —  May  I  remark,  here  about  tliis  ceurir(M)ni,  until 
I  call  public  attention  to  the  fact,  da.v  after  dav,  there  sat  dozens 
of  spies  here  from  the  police  courts  and  other  resorts  in  this  city, 
wherein  our  witnesses  could  not  even  g(*t  a  chair. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  That  has  been  said  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  (jotf. —  That  is  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Now,  I  see  you  are  about  —  notwithstanding  all 
that  evidence,  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conduirted  the 
investigation  —  and  I  do  not  speak  by  way  of  disrespectful 
criticism,  because  I  assume  that  you  are  conducting  it  according 
to  your  best  judgment  and  for  what  you  deem  to  be  the  interest 
of  the  investigation,  but  it  strikes  me,  as  a  member  of  the  bar, 
as  a  shocking  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  1  see  you 
are  now  about  to  adjourn  for  a  period  of  two  months  and  a 
half,  almost;  and  you  propose  to  leave  the  police  department 
resting  under  the  stain  and  stigma  of  these  charges  unanswered 
and  unexplained  by  every  member  of  the  force  who  has  de- 
manded a  hearing  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Charges  which  have  been  made  for  10 
years  back. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Charges,  I  say,  are  not  sworn  evidence  of  this 
committee  —  not  testimony  taken  by  this  (!ommittee;  and 
charges  w^hich  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  refute  and  a 
refutation  of  which  have  been  denied  us  constantly  by  the 
members  of  this  committee.  I  say  that  is  the  proposition.  Now, 
it  needs  no  argument,  it  requires  no  statement  from  me  for  the 
(»ommittee  to  appreciate  that  such  a  thing  must  work  the  de- 
moralization of  the  police  force  in  this  city.  n<M'(»  an*  superior 
officers  resting  under  charges  which  nect^ssarily  detract  from 
the  confidence  which  inferior  officers  had  in  their  superior. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  police  observe  tlieir  superiors  und»M' 
charges  unanswered,  and  which  must  remain  unanswered  and 
undefended  for  a  ])eiiod  of  two  months  and  a  half.  Tt  is  a  \  ery 
serious  responsibility  for  you  gentlemen  to  tak(»  upon  your- 
selves. We  had  4,000  men  in  this  city  guarding  our  ])ro{M»!'ty 
and  our  lives,  preserving  law  and  ord(»r  in  our  midst.  We  are 
about  reaching  that  period  of  the  year  when  crime  usually  be- 
comes rampant  and  deeds  of  violence  are  most  frequently  com- 
mitted, and  you  ])ropose  to  go  away  to  the  mountains  and  tli^ 
lakes,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  foreign  parts  in  search  of  health 
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jiud  pleasure,  leaving  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  polic<*  depart- 
uu'iit   in    that   situation.     I   protest   against    it,    gentlemen.      I 
piirtest  against  it  in  the  name  of  justice  and  fair  play.     I  \)\'o- 
i(>ii   against  it  on  behalf  of  the  public  officers  whom  you  have 
in'i  used    and    aspers(»d    without    an    opportunity    of    defending 
iiKinselves,  without  being  heard  before  this  tribunal.     1  protest 
against  it  on  behalf  of  the  ciHzens  of  New  York,  tlie  taxpayers 
in  this  city,  whose  property  is  at  stake;  and  I  bt»g  th(»  commitiee 
will  reconsider  their  determination,  and  sit  as  long  as  1h(*  pnl)Iic 
interest  require  this  investigation  to  b(»  c(mdurted.     Mr.  (lolT 
siiy.<  w(*  have  no  more  witnesses,  or  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtfiiii 
witnesses  in  the  summer.     \Yith  all  du<»  reg-id  to  Mr.  (lolf,  it 
se^Mus  to  me  after  all  that  is  a  specious  pK»n.     Heie  ore  \vi\- 
uesist\^  who  an*  anxious  to  come  before  the  committ«*(\  who  need 
U'>  subpoena,  who  demand  to  be  heard,  wlio  would  briug  wit- 
u^^^ses  with   them.     VYhv  should   not   thi^v   be   heard.     No  one 
n<'t'(l  chase  them.     They  are  here  in  our  midst,  always  ready, 
^leinanding  an  opportunity.     \Yhat  then   beconi(»s  of  the  state- 
nu'nt  tluit  men  are  living  in  suburban  n»sorts  and  only  !u  town 
^or  a  few  hours?     If  they  wen^  only  in  tov/n  for  a  few  houi  s, 
i^n't  that  enough  to  serve  a  subpoena  on  them,  and  may  th(»y 
w^t  come  before  the  committee*  in  July  and  August,  as  w^ell  ns 
'It  any  other  time;  and  now  the  cool  pro])ositi(m  is  addc^l  tluit 
^vliile  you  adjourn  you  shall  demand  that  tht*  d(»partment  itself 
do  nothing  to  correct  or  to  attempt  to  correct  any  of  ihe  evils 
which    this    investigation    and    the    evidence    taken    before    it 
^^i»i'h,  unexplained,  justiftes  you  in  believing  do  exist.     You 
wjtnt  them  to  lie  supine  feu*  a  period  of  two  months  an<l  j)  half 
^^'Hj  a  number  of  captains,  insj)ectors  and  detectives  under  the 
^^i'AUVd  and  stain  and  suspicion  of  the*  evidence  you  have  taken 
Ict'oi'o  you.     It  is  impossible  to  do  it.     The  commissioners  and 
»'p<M*intendent  are  charged  by  law  with  the  ])ublic  duty.     The 
•iintc  law  which  justifies  you  in  sitting  h(T(»  authorizes  juid  di- 
rects them  to  do  what  th<\v  can  to  preserve  and  maint:;in   ihe 
«*ii^dpHne  of  the  police  departmc^nt.     It  would  hv  imposslbh*  for 
fhf?ru  to  do  otherwise.    You  may  go,  but  th(\v  must  do  sonieiliing 
in  Tour  absence.    The  suggestion  that  witnesses  would  be  iDtimi 
'Jjitcd  bv  them  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.     \Y<»  have  taken  100 

* 

Vrhnesses  before  this  committee.  They  are  not  to  be  called 
ac'iii!.  That  might  possibly  apply  to  future  cases.  Ir  lias  uo 
relevancy  to  the  past,  to  the  testimcmy  abeadj'  taken.  It  seems 
to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  protest  of  the  department  and  my 
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clients  ougJit  to  be  regarded  hy  this  comuiittee  and  in  tbe 
interest  of  fair  play  and  justice,  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which,  ai>  represent  a  tiv(»s  of  ihis  State,  1  believe 
is  as  dear  to  you  as  to  any  of  (»ur  own  city.  £  wish  to  thank 
the  committee  for  the  indulgence  which  they  have  shown  me 
at  all  times.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  laws  governing  tlie  appear- 
ance of  counsel  before  this  committee;  and  I  have  to  say  that 
the  committee,  althougJi  they  have  denied  me  the  scope  of  cross- 
examination  which  I  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  my  clients,  have  at  all  times  treated  me  with  great 
personal  consideration. 

Chainnan  Lexow. —  Mr.  CJolT,  and  Mr.  Nicoll,  the  committee 
have  already  decided  the  question  of  adjournment,  ft  was  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  we  might  be  able  to  continue  our 
sessions  during  the  summer,  so  as  1o  make  a  continuous  session 
of  it;  but  under  the  recommendation  of  counsel,  upon  whose 
work  and  services  we  largely,  if  not  entirely,  rely  for  th(»  de- 
velopment of  thos(^  facts  which  this  investigation  seeks  to  reach, 
we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  recommendation 
should  be  adopted,  and  we  will,  upon  adjournment  here, 
adjourn  until  September  lOth,  as  recommended,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  reconvening  at  any  time  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chairman,  a  reconvening  would  seem  proper  or  expedient.  Now, 
we  are  not  here  for  the  puqmse  of  incriminating  individuals. 
If  we  were,  the  argument  of  counsel  for  the  police  d(»])artment 
would  be  in  j)oint.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dereliction 
oflBcers  on  the  force,  exce])t  so  far  as  their  violation  of  duty 
or  corruption  is  shown  as  incidental  to  the  general  inquiiy  of 
this  police  department  system.  We  are  only  after  the  system, 
in  other  words,  and  not  after  individual  reputations.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  individual 
reputations  must  sutT(»r.  or  if  they  are  not  subject  hen^after  to 
the  criticism  of  corruj)tion  that  they  must  labor  undn-  a 
temporary  eclipse;  but  for  thi*  good  of  the  State,  tin*  good  of 
this  city,  it  seems  necessary  this  adjournment  should  be  taken, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  ai)i)earing  to  be  unfair  to  some  of  the 
police  officials,  we  shall  have  to  take  it;  and  I  can  not  Ixlp  but 
express  my  8urj)nse,  in  view  of  the  d(»velopments  hen\  in  view 
of  these  facts  so  open  and  pnt(»nt  to  the  whole  coTUTuunity,  for 
years  back,  that  the  T>olice  department  now  mn't^s  an  excuse 
that  they  will   investigate  b(»cause  we  have  developed  a   con- 
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'liiion  of  affairs  which  they  say  they  uever  believed.     If  they  did 
not  beUeve  it,  it  seems  to  me  they  did  not  want  to  believe  it,  be- 
cause these  facts  are  not  secret,  they  have  been  understood  by 
eyerj  individual  almost   in   this  community,  and  it  simply   is 
now  brought  home  to  their  attention  as  the  r<\sult  of  evidence 
here,  before  this  committee    under    oath,    and    they    feel    con- 
strained to  make  a  public  declaration  of  that  kind  I  have  re- 
wed  to-day.     Now   we,  as  a  committee  hen*,  think  that  any 
proceedings  taken  by  the  police  department  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of   this    committee,     can    have   no   other   eflfect   than    to 
harass,  hamper  and  annoy  this   committee   in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  investigation.     There  can  be  no  method,  no  plan 
of  action  conceivable,  that  will  redound  so  larg(»ly  to  cri]>pling 
the  future    results  of   this   investigation,   as  tlu*  investigation 
which  the  police  department  now  say  they  will  undertake.     I 
trust  that  the  news  which  comes  to  us  in  a  formal  way,  und(»r 
resolution  of  that  committee,  will  not  prove  true;  I  hope  that 
thev    will     duh'     reconvene     and     decide     not     to     go     on 
with  an    investigation    into    this    matt(T.       Now,    with    refer- 
ence   to     counsel.       Criticisms     have    been    made     upon     th(» 
counsel    for    the    police    departm<»nt.       We    have    laid    down 
a    rule     here     that     the     couns(»l     appearing     before     this 
committee,    whether    appearing    for    the    committee    or    for 
the  police    department,  '  is    here    to    aid    the    committee,    is 
nere  not  to  embarrass  or  annov  the  committee,  and  w<»  b(^li(»vc 
that  you,  Mr.  Nicoll,  have  lived  up  to  that  general  understand- 
ing,  which  we  at  first  laid  down;  and  no  other  conduct  on  the 
part  of  counsel   will   be  tolerated   bv   this   committee.       Now, 
another  question,  and  one  uj)on   which  I  thought  that  an  ad- 
journment would  prove  inadvisable;  the  public  prints  contained 
intimations  to  the  effect  that  great  intimidation   is  i>racticed 
against  witnesses,   who  have  appeared  before  this  committee, 
and  I  must  say  right  here,  that  on(»  of  the*  reasons  why  this 
committee  does  not  adjourn  absolutely  to  th(»  10th  of  Septem- 
her,  but  gives  this  chairman  ])ower  to  reconvene  it  during  that 
time,  is  to   prevent   any   intimidation   against   witnc^sses,    who 
have  appeared   before  this   c<mimittee,   or   to  meet   any  other 
emergency,  as  it  may  arise;  and  if  what  is  said  with  ref(Mence 
to  Patrolman   Heeck  is  true,   if  other  m(»mbers  of  the  j)oHce 
force  have  be<»n  houndin?!:  him,  or  anybody  who  jxave  testimony 
upon  the  stand  until  now,  then  it  would  look  to  me  as  though 


the  criticism  which  has  beeu  passed  upon  the  heads  of  that  de^— 
partment,  would  apply  to  the  whole  force,  and  the  whole  forc^^ 
Avould  need  a  radical  reconstruction. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  move  we  adjourn  to  the  10th  of  Sep   - 
tember,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  moved  an  adjouruuient  be  taken  to 
the  loth  of  September,  at  10.30  a.  .m.,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Before  that  motion  is  put,  I  want  to  say 
c)n(^  or   two  things.     It  is  a  serious  proposition  that  has  been 
su«;;C^st(Hl.     It  is  quite  well  known,  as  1  stated  some  time  ago, 
that  I  was  willing?  to  make  whatever  personal  sacrifice  mi«;ht 
be  needed  in  ord<?r  to  remain  here;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason 
yet    to  clian^i^e  tlu»  opinion   I   then  expressed.     It  is  a  serious 
proposiiicm  to  have  this  c<mimittee  adjourn  for  two  months  and 
a  half  with  specific  charges  resting  against  the  police*  ofilcers  of 
the  (-ity  of  New   York.     Of  course,  it   is  to  be  regietted,   and 
I  do   not   say   this   by   way  of  criticism,   exactly.     It  is   to    be 
regretted   that  tli(»  counsel   of  th(»  committee  did   not  deem   it 
advisable  to  make  a  Ihorough  invc^stigation  and  examination  of 
the  police  commissioners  of  this  city,  the  heads  of  the  dej)art- 
ment.     If  that  had  been  don«\  if  thev  had  been  exonerated  from 
the  general  charges,  Hi<\v  might  then  with  greater  justice  have 
gone  forward  to  conduct  the  investigation  you  have  suggested 
todav.     The  dei)artment  in   the  citv  of  New  York   is  a   verv 
important  one  to  our  community,  one  that  it  has  been  suggested 
deals  with  our  lives  and  property.     I  have  been  compelled  to 
vield  to  th(»  counsel  of  the  committee.     If  he  beli(*ves  that  the 
interests  of  justice  can  best  be  conserved  by  the  adjournment 
of  the  committee,  then  I  am  bound  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment, 
and  vote  for  an  adjournment.     I  had  hoped,  how(»ver,  that  he 
could  have  come  to  some  other  conclusion;  that  this  committee 
would  hav(»  gone  forward  and  continued  the  investigation,  and 
that  these  (thargi^s,  if  true,  against  these  Oilicials  would  have 
ended  by  their  dismissal  from  the  department  or  their  punish- 
m(»nt,  if  ]mnishment  was  needc^d.     I  believe  the  best  thing  that 
will  hapj>en   to  the  city  of  N(»\v   York  would   be  to  have  this 
investigation  made  thorough  and  complete.       No  intimidation 
against  witn(*ss(*s  should  be  tolerated  for  a  moment;  but  the 
first  duty  to  the  people  of  New  York,  it  seems  to  me,  ii;  to  have 
a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  this  department;  to 
weed  from  its  ranks  the  men  who  have  disgraced  the  uniform. 
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30  as  to  make  that  departmeut  ellicicut,  effective,  honest  and 
-litliful  to  the  duties  which  the  hnv  devolved  upon  them.  ]so\\\ 
the  situation  is  this:  We  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  our  counsel. 
He  said  that  the  interests  of  this  invesiigation  require  this 
adjournment.  I  for  one  will  surrender  my  individual  judg- 
Juent  under  the  circumstances,  and  will  vote  with  my  asso- 
ciates upon  the  committee  for  adjournment. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
September  10,  185)4,  at  10.:iO  a.  m.;  subject,  however  to  the 
call  of  the  chair  in  the  meantime. 


Proceedings  of   the   thirty-sixth   session   of   the   committee, 
Monday,  September  10,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m.: 

Present. —  Senators     Clarence     Lexow,     Edmund    O'Connor^ 
Charles  T.  Saxton,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  George 
W.  Robertson;  John  W.  Gotf,  Frank  Moss,  and   W.  Travers 
Jerome,  for  the  committee. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Counsel  wishes  to  address  the  committee. 
Chairman  Lexow\ —  Mr.  Ilousc*,  I  believe. 
Mr.  House. —  Yes.     Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, since  the  adjournment  of  the  committee  for  its  summer 
vacation,  a  letter  was  received  by  Inspector  Williams  from  the 
counsel  who  was  supposed  to  represent  the  police  department  at 
that  time,  announcing  the  fact,  for  reasons  best  knwon  to  him- 
self, that  he  would  withdraw  from  further  representation  of  the 
police  department,  save  and  excepting  the  case  of  Commissicmer 
McClave.     After  that  letter  was  received,  my  associate  in  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Friend,  and  myself,  were  retained  by  what  is  known  as 
the  uniformed  force  of  the  police  department  of  this  city,  includ- 
inj:  the  inspectors,  the  captains,  and  the  force  below  that.     Now, 
of  course,  we  understand  we  have  no  right  here  unless  it  is  by 
permission  of  the  committee,  and  we  desire  now  to  know  what 
is  the  feeling  of  the  committee   in  regard   to   permitting  the 
<lopartment  to  be  further  represented  by  counscd  during  the  rest 
'>f  its  investigation. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  ^Tiat  have  you  got  to  say,  Mr.  Goti'?  Are 
you  through,  Mr.  House? 

Mr.  House. —  Until  I  find  out  what  Mr.  Goff  had  to  say;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course,  the  Sf^ruite  committet*  havinrr  first  ac- 
mrded  the  privilege,  not  a  rig]>t.  to  the  police  department  to  be 
represented  by  counpel,  T  would  see  nothing  at  all  improper  or 


irregular  in  the  committee  continuing  to  accord  that  privilege 
to  counsel  representing  the  department  as  a  whole.  1  would 
see,  however,  a  very  great  inconsistency,  and  a  grave  danger  of 
trouble  and  annovance  to  this  committee  in  its  work  to  accord 
the  privilege  to  any  portion  of  the  police  department  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  We  do  not  know  here  any  distinction  what- 
ever, between  the  uniform(»d  force,  and  any  other  part  of  the 
foi  CO.  The  commission  of  this  committee  is  to  inquire  into  the 
aIK»ged  corruption,  etc.,  of  the  police  department,  as  an  entity, 
as  a  whole.  Your  honors  will  see  that  if  the  privilege  be 
accorded  to  counsel  to  appear  for  the  unifoimed  force,  that  is  a 
(punitity  that  we  know  nothing  of;  we  can  not  measure  it;  and 
wt^have  no  means  of  fixing  upon  them  any  responsibility.  We 
aie  dealing  with  the  dei)artment;  and  the  heads  of  that  depart- 
ment recognized  by  law,  and  recognized  by  this  committee,  are 
the  ]K)lic(^  commissioners;  and  it  was  ui)on  that  theory  that  the 
committee  accorded  the  privilege.  Now,  furtlier,  the  counsel 
of  the  department,  heretofore  representing  that  department, 
(nth(*r  singly  or  in  a  dual  capacity  —  I  can  not  si)eak  for  Judge 
Kansom's  action  —  but  so  far  this  committee  has  not  been 
olHcially  notified  of  any  resignation  of  any  counsel  heretofore 
ai)pearing  before  it.  Whatever  letters  may  have  appeared  or 
conununic^ttions  may  have  passed  between  Mr.  Niroll  and 
Insj»ector  Williams  we  can  not  oflicially  recognize,  because 
Inspector  Williams  is  not  the  ])olice  department  —  sometimes 
h(»  may  have  thought  so  —  but  as  the  legal  fact  he  is  not  the 
])olice  department;  therefore,  we  can  not  take  cognizance  of  any 
communication  passing  between  Mr.  Nicoll  and  Inspector  Wil- 
liams; and  it  would  be  proper  to  preserve  tlip  regularity  of  the 
proceedings,  if  there  be  any  substitution  of  the  counsel  by 
reason  of  any  change  in  counsel,  that  substitution  should  be 
made  in  a  formal  and  regular  manner.  When  Mr.  Nicoll 
ap]»eared  here  by  himself,  and,  subsequently,  was  aided  by 
Judge  Ransom,  he  addressed  this  committ(»e,  and  asked  the 
])rivilege  of  this  committee  to  associate  with  hims(»lf  Judge 
Ransom  on  behalf  of  the  department,  and  the  request  was 
granted  by  this  committee.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Nicoll  or 
Judge  Ransom  came  here  this  morning  and  should  ask  the 
committee  to  associate  with  them  Mr.  House,  I  hjive  no  doubt 
th(»  committee  would  as  courteously  concede  the  request  as 
thev  did  to  Mr.  Nicoll  or  did  to  Mr.  Ransom. 

^^hainnan  Lexow. —  Have  you  any  official  communi^'ation  that 
either  Mr.  Nicoll  or  Judge  Ransom  have  retired? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  None  whatever. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  the  application  of  Judge  Curtis  we 
prcmiptly  refuse  and  decline  to  allow  him  to  represent  auy 
specific  individual. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  so  far  as  the  present  application  is  made  l»y 

Mr.  House,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in  court  witli 

him;  h'li  it  is  not  for  Mr.  House  alone  to  speak,  or  against  his 

application,  from  any  personal  point  of  view  what<»vcr;  I  speak 

from  my  own  professional  duty  to  the  committee  and  to  avoid 

lieroafter  possible  complications  and  annoyances  which  would 

inevitabh  arise,  if  any  section  of  the  police  deparriienc  wen^ 

pormitti-J  to  be  represented,  because  if  the  unifo'-mod  force  be 

permitted  separate  counsel  it  would  follow  that  inspectors  would 

have  a  right  to  separate  counsel,  and  the  cai)tains  would  have 

a  light  to  separate  counsel,  and  so  down  to  the  doormen  in  iJje 

IK)lice  stations,  they  would  have  a  right  to  separate  counsel. 

Ghaii'man  Lexow. —  Not  only  that,  but  the  committe*?  laid 
down  the  proposition  at  the  start  of  this  investig^ilion  that  we 
were  not  attacking  private  character,  but  we  were  ascertaining 
a  Kvstem.  and  any  representation  of  the  police  department  was 
to  l-e  in  aid  and  not  antagonistic  to  the  commi*.tee;  therefore, 
the  counnel  must  represent  the  police  department  as*  a  system. 
If  we  itccorded  to  the  individual  members  of  the  forie  or  mem- 
bers of  the  department  any  right  to  representation  in  th^  com- 
mittee here,  each  and  every  member  of  the  force  who  is  con- 
n«,»cted  incidentally,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  workings  of  the 
department,  would  equally  have  the  right  to  representation  by 
counseL 

Senator  Saxton. —  I  suppose  Mr.  House  is  here  to  represent 
individuals. 

Mr.  House. —  No;  I  have  not  meant  to  be  so  understood,  if 
I  have  been  so  understood,  as  announcing  the  fact  that  I  repre- 
sented individuals    Now,  so  far  as  — 

SiMmtor  Baxton. —  What  I  mean  is,  do  vou  moan  to  sav  vou 
ha^e  a  retainer  from  the  entire  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  House. —  I  have  a  retainer  from  the  inspectors,  and  niy 
f»artner,  Mr.  Friend,  and  myself,  were  retained.  U'e*  were  noti- 
fied by  all  the  inspectors  of  the  police  department  of  this  city, 
that  in  that  retainer  that  I  not  only  represented  the  captains, 
but  through  the  captains  represented  the  men  ^ittjiched  to  each 
precinct.  Now,  so  far  as  tbe  ropresentntion  of  Mr.  Nicoll  is 
conceraed,  I  am  not  advised  as  to  what  position  be  really  did 
L.  311 
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oc<:upy  here.  My  present  impression  is  that  by  viitue  of  L 
<*jiiployment  by  the  police  commissioners  themselves  that  J 
likewise  at  that  time  represented  the  entire  department  No 
he  has  seen  fit  for  some  reasons,  as  I  have  stated  before,  be 
known  to  himself,  to  throw  up  that  retainer,  with  the  excepti< 
of  one  case.  Now,  my  friend,  Mr.  Goff,  says  we  should  ha 
come  here  armed  with  an  official  substitution  on  the  part 
Mr.  Nicoll.  Now,  so  far  as  Mr.  NicolFs  i)osition  before  tl 
committee  was  concerned,  it  was  merely  your  permission 
any  time  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understand,  Mr.  House;  but  Mr.  Nic^ 
is  in  the  position  at  any  moment  to  appear  before  this  co 
mittee  and  claim  he  still  represents  the  department  of  poli^ 
and  our  records  show  we  have  recognized  him  as  representati 
of  that  department,  and  until  it  is  eliminated  from  the  recoJ 
and  you,  by  a  proper  substitution,  or  by  a  resolution  pasB 
by  the  police  commissioners,  or  by  some  competent  authorS 
appointing  you  in  the  place  in  lieu  of  the  substitution  of  ]^ 
Nicoll,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  not  re(!0gnize  you,  Mr.  Hon 
At  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  we  laid  down  the  propositi 
that  anything  in  aid  of  the  committee  would  be  agreeable 
be  received,  you  may  renmiu  here,  and  if  you  can  aid  t: 
committee,  we  will  be  glad  of  your  assistance. 

Mr.  House. —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  invitati 
to  remain,  but  if  I  tried  to  examine  the  witnesses,  I  probal: 
should  not  aid  the  committee  very  much. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  that  is  your  position,  that  shuts  y- 
out  as  counsel  with  the  committcH*. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Even  if  you  should  secure  a  substitutio 
it  would  seem  to  me  as  though  the  language  you  just  us^ 
would  absolutely  debar  you  from  appearing,  because  you  a 
sume  that  the  police  department  and  the  uniformed  force  d 
not  want  to  twist  or  contort  the  facts,  and  want  the  truth  t 
a])pear;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  want  counsel  to  use  hi 
abilities  to  twist  the  truth,  but  to  get  at  the  truth. 

Mr.  House. —  Certainlv;  bv  that,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  thj 
Ave  intended  to  appear  as  obstructionists.  We  are  here  to  ai 
the  committee  as  far  as  possible;  but  if  we  found  that  a  witnei 
on  the  stand  was  not  telling  the  truth,  we  should  try 
straighten  him  out  as  far  as  we  could.  Of  course,  I  have  g< 
to  bow  to  the  will   of  the  committee.    T  am   obliged  to  tl 
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committee  for  the  kind  attention  and  the  kind  way  in  which 
the  chairman  has  spoken. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Senator  O'Connor  suggests  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee  here 
that,  until  Messrs,  Nicoll  and  Ransom,  who  have  been  recog- 
nized as  counsel  for  the  department,  authoritatively  place  on 
record  here  their  withdrawal  from  the  case,  that  we  can  not 
even  consent  to  hear  anybody  else. 

Mr.  House. — And  then,  if  we  could  not  get  a  retainer  from 
the  commissioners,  but  from  the  other  part  of  the  force,  I 
understand  our  appearance  will  not  be  permitted. 

Cliairman  Lexow. — We  will  settle  that  when  the  proper  time 
is  reached.     When  we  reach  that  bridge  we  will  cross  it. 

Mr.  House. — Very  well;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  courtesy. 

^Aarles  A.  Hanley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
Diittee,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Sergeant,  what  time  is  it?    A.  Half-past  11. 
Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that  watch?    A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Thank  you;  it  is  quite  a  rarity  in  workmanship,  isn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  watch  strikes  the  hour,  doesn't  it?    A.  No,  sir;  it 
<ioes  not. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  watch?    A.  About  15  months. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  it?  .  A.  I  bought  it  from  the  pawn- 
broker on  Thirty-eighth  street,  named  William  A.  Glover. 
Q.  How  much  did  you  give  for  it?     A.  Fifty  dollars. 
Q.  What  is  the  monogram  on  the  back  of  it?    A.  I  think  it 
^  "  J.  W.  S."  ;  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  cap  also. 
Q.  Is  it  not  your  monogram?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 
Q.  Will  you  read  that  for  me;  my  eyes  are  not  very  strong? 
A.  "  W- arnick  Pedgwick,  from  his  grandfather,  July  22,  1891." 
Q.  And  when  do  you  say  you  bought  this  from  the  pawn- 
broker?   A.  'About  15  months  ago;  the  exact  day  I  could  not 
My;  it  may  be  two  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  a  pawnbroker  to  buy  a  watch? 
A.  My  business  brings  me  in  a  pawnshop. 

Q.  You  are  a  detective  attached  to  the  central  oflSce  in  this 
dty?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  hold  tlie  rank  of  detective  sergeant?    A.  Ye»,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  particular  business  that  brought  you  int< 
this  pawnbroker's  at  that  time?  A.  I  suppose  I  was  lookinj 
for  some  stolen  property  at  the  time. 

Q,  Can't  you  define  more  closely  than  a  supposition?  A.  Nc 
sir;,  because  our  business  is  so  great,  we  handle  so  much  in  4 
year,  we  can  not  keep  track* 

Q.  Isn't  there  some  record  kept  in  police  headquarters?  A 
No,  sir;  not  of  our  visits  to  pawnshops. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now,  if  you  went  to  this  pawnshop  in  pursui 
of  or  for  the  discovery  of  any  stolen  property  particularly?  A 
I  either  went  there  for  that  purpose  or  to  see  if  I  could  ascertaii 
any  information  in  regard  to  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  property  was  stolen  that  you  was  seek 
ing  information  in  regard  to?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recall  an^ 

Q.  Well,  sergeant,  who  did  you  see  when  you  called  upon  th< 
pawnbroker?    A.  Mr.  Glover,  or  his  clerk. 

Q,  Did  you  inquire  from  him  for  stolen  property?  A.  Alwayi 
do  when  we  go  in. 

Q.  Did  you  in  this  case?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  would  not  say  whethei 
it  was  a  casual  visit,  seeking  information,  or  whether  I  weni 
there  directly  after  some  information. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  expect  to  obtain  or  casual  in 
formation?  A.  A  pawnbroker  will  always  tell  when  we  come 
in  whether  he  has  anything  that  don't  look  exactly  right;  he  will 
call  our  attention  to  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  10. 

Q.  Did  the  pawnbroker  call  your  attention  to  this  gold  watch  1 
A.  It  was  lying  in  the  ease,  and  attracted  my  attention,  and  ] 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  placed  it  out. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  then?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  initials  upon  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  inscription  inside?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  concerning  Wamick  Sedg 
wick?    A.  No,  sir;  because  he  told  me  — 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  know  that  frequently  stolen  property 
was  placed  with  pawnbrokers?    A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  he  went  there  to  see  whether  i 
was;  as  T  understand  it,  that  was  the  obiect  of  his  visit. 

Mr.  QofiP.—  At  that  time  the  officer  is  not  able  to  state  whethei 
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he  went  for  information,  or  after  stoien  property;  he  is  not  able 
to  saj  which. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  after  information  with  reference  to 
itolen  property,  or  about  stolen  property,  one  or  the  other. 

The  Witness. —  It  is  either  one  or  the  other 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  idea  you  hiad  in  mind  at  the  time  you  went  there  on 
either  occasion  was  that  you  w^ere  investigating  in  reference  to 
Btolen  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  there  a  brother  officer  with  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  from  the  pawnbroker  how  long  he  had  the 
^atch  in  his  possession?    A.  He,  I  believe,  told  me  — 

Q.  No;  don't  believe  it;  tell  us  what  he  told  you?  A.  I  am 
trying  to  recall  it;  he  said  the  watch  had  run  out,  and  he  would 
pot  it  in  a  sale  and  buy  it  back  for  me  as  the  law  compels  them 
to  pnt  it  in  a  sale  at  the  expiration  of  a  year. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Charles?    A.  Charles  A. 

Q.  Well,  you  bought  this  watch  15  months  ago?  A.  Some- 
wheres  around  that  time. 

Q.  Tlmt  would  be  about  May  or  June,  1893?  A.  The  exact 
time  I  can  not  give  you. 

Q.  According  to  your  own  estimate?  A.  Mr.  Glover's  booJvS 
will  give  you  the  exact  time. 

Q- 1  am  not  questioning  about  that;  I  am  talking  about  your 
memopj;  that  would  be  about  June,  1893?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  your  calculation;  and  the  pawnbroker  told 
you  that  he  had  this  in  over  a  year?    A.  It  had  run  out;  yes. 

Q-  It  had  run  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  That  would  bring  it  bt^yond  June,  1892?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  The  time  of  the  pawn?  A.  I  should  judge  it  was  pawned  — . 
what  date  it  was  pawned  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  didn't  see  his  book. 

Q-  He  told  you  it  was  over  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  who  Sedgwick  was?  A. 
No,  sip;  because  he  said  he  knew  the  person. 

Q-  He  knew  the  person?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  lived?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q*  After  he  told  you  that  he  knew  the  person,  why  didnt 
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you  inquire  where  he  lived?  A.  Because  the  man  was  a  reput- 
able man,  and  his  word  was  sufficient  for  me. 

Q.  The  pawnbroker's  word  was  sufficient?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  he  knew  the  person  who  ow^ned  this 
watch,  and  it  being  a  presentation  watch  from  his  fatlier,  but 
a  year  previous  to  1891,  you  made  no  inquiry?  A.  No,  sir;  none 
whatever. 

Q.  But  bought  it  on  the  pawnbroker's  word?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this  watch  had  been  stolen? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  of  an  unsuspicious  nature?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  dealing  with  pawnbrokers  for  stolen 
property  for  a  long  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  dealt  with  pawnbrokers  for  stolen  property, 
and  you  disc^overed  a  thief,  what  did  you  do?  A.  We  generally 
got  an  order  from  a  magistrate  for  the  production  of  the 
prisoner  in  court. 

Q.  But  the  owner  of  the  property,  how  did  he  act?  A.  Some- 
times it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  property  clerk  and  when 
the  case  is  decided,  either  tried  or  dismissed,  the  court  gives 
an  order  to  the  person  they  think  is  legally  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  And  when  the  thief  is  not  arrested,  and  where  the  owner 
of  the  property  identifies  the  property  in  possession  of  the  pawn- 
broker, what  course  is  pursued  then?  A.  They  generally  see 
the  pawnbroker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  pawnbroker  has  been 
sued?     A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  recovered  property  from  pawn- 
brokers?   A.  They  are  too  innumerable;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  They  are  so  innumerable,  that  you  can  not  state  any  one 
case  where  there  has  been  a  suit?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can,  in  one 
case. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  case?  A.  It  was  a  case  where  a  person  was 
arrested  in  Brooklyn;  I  went  over  to  see  him  and  he  gave  the 
information  that  the  property  he  had  stolen  in  New  York  was 
pawned  with  Simpson's,  on  Chatham  square;  he  gave  the  num- 
ber, or  rather  the  name  on  which  it  was  pawned,  and  the 
amount;  I  brought  the  complainant  here,  and  they  identified 
the  property,  and  after  this  man  was  convicted  in  Brooklyn, 
the  plaintiff  redeemed  the  property. 
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Q.  Redeemed  the  property  by  paying  for  it?  A.  By  paying 
for  it 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  custom?    A.  Unless  we  get  the  thief. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  custom  that  the  owner  of  the  property  pays  to 
the  pawnbroker  the  amount  of  money  which  the  pawnbroker 
lias  advanced  upon  the  stolen  property?  A.  It  is  optional 
with  the  customer  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  that  is  a  general  condition,  before  he  can  get 
the  property,  isn't  it?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  stand  by  while  a  complainant  paid  for  the 
property  that  had  bei»n  stolen  from  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  pawnbroker  —  in  what  case;  tell  me?  A.  In  the 
<»8e  of  a  colored  man,  I  arrested,  from  a  man  named  Thomas. 

Q.  Is  Thompson  in  New  York?  A.  Thomas  is  the  com- 
plainant; he  is  dead. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  some  man  that  is  living?  A.  I  could 
liot  just  at  present,  Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  Just  refresh  your  memory;  your  cases  must  be  so  numer- 
als you  must  have  a  diary,  mustn't  you?  A.  I  could  not  recall 
a  cage. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  your  memory  has  failed  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  them?    A.  In  some  cases. 

Q-  Have  you  a  record  of  cases  where  you  go  into  pawn- 
brokers to  get  stolen  property?  A.  No,  sir;  we  are  obliged  to 
go  into  pawnbrokers'  20  times  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q-  You  mean  to  say  you  do  not  keep  a  memorandum  book? 
A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q«  Don't  your  brother  officers  keep  a  memorandum  book?  A. 
X  can  onlv  answer  for  mvself. 

Q*  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  owners  of  stolen  property  have 
invariably  to  pay  money  to  pawnbrokers  —  the  money  they  have 
advanced,  isn't  that  a  fact?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not?    A.  No;  I  will  not. 

Q*  Don't  vou  know  it  has  occurred  in  verv  manv  cases  where 
yon  have  been  the  officer?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  occurred  but  in  this  colored  man's  case?  A. 
That  I  won^  answer. 


Q.  What?    A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  has  not  occurred?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  the  invariable  rule,  I  ask  y 
again,  for  the  owners  of  stolen  property  to  pay  to  the  paw; 
brokers,  in   order  to  recover  their  property  from  the  paw; 
brokers?    A.  No;  it  is  not  the  invariable  rule. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  detectives  stand 
with  the  pawnbrokers  in  this —    A.  Well, — 

Q.  Hold  on;  your  memory  does  not  fail  on  this  questio; 
does  it?    A.  Put  the  question. 

Q.  You  did  not  wait  for  me  to  put  it,  and  your  memory 
very  good  on  it;  wait  until  I  put  it;  your  memory  has  faile^- 
you  so  many  times,  it  might  fail  you  this  time;  I  will  put  1 
again,  sergeant;  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  detectives  have  an  undea 
standing  with  the  pawnbrokers  of  this  city,  that  when  stoler 
property  is  found  in  their  possession,  that  the  owners  of 
stolen  property  shall  pay  the  amount  which  the  pawnbroke^E 
has  advanced  to  the  thief;  did  it  ever  occur,  to  your  know'  ' 
edge?    A.  Not  where  the  thief  was  arrested  and  convicted. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  any  place? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Whether  in  any  other  case?    A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Why  did  3^ou  make  that  exception?  A.  Because  he  asked 
me  if  I  could  tell  any  case  where  any  person  who  had  the  thief 
arrested  had  paid  the  pawnbroker  for  his  property. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  did  not  ask  that  question;  has  your  memory 
been  affected  very  long,  sergeant? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  iQ  in  fairly  normal  condition  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  good  as  it  over  has  been?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (The  following  was  again  repeated  to  the  witness.)  la  It 
not  a  fact  that  the  detectives  have  an  understanding  with  the 
pawnbrokers  of  this  city,  that  when  stolen  property  is  found 
in  their  possession,  that  the  owners  of  that  stolen  property  shall 
pay  the  amount  which  the  pawnbroker  has  advanced  tq  the 
thief?    A.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  thief  there. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  why  you  make  that  exception?  A.  Because 
the  complainant  felt  disposed  to  pay  it;  nothing  else. 
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Bj  Mr.  Goff: 


Q  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  the  office  to  send  ai*ound  postal 
cards? 

^nator  O'Connor. —  Does  he  mean  to  say  wnere  a  thief  hais 
l>een  conyicted,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  owner  of  the  property 
to  pay  the  amount? 

The  Witness. —  It  is  generally  settled  in  a  civil  suit  between 
tliem  and  the  pawnbroker. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  in  those  cases  where  the  thief  has  been 
convicted  criminally  for  the  owner  to  pay  the  amount  advanced 
to  the  thief?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  it  is  the  general  custom  that  a  suit  is  brought 
"between  the  parties?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Goflf's  question,  you  said 
you  had  knowledge  of  only  one  suit  in  your  experience  having 
"been  brought  for  that  purpose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  harmonize  those  two  statements,  where  you 
say  you  are  on  the  track  of  these  pawn  cases  all  the  time,  and 
yet  you  know  of  only  one  case  in  which  a  suit  has  been  brought 
lyetween  the  parties?    A.  Where  I  was  subpoenaed   as  a  wit- 
ness, and  have  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  why  did  you  state  it  was  the  usual  custom  to  settle 
these  matters  by  suit?  A.  Because  the  pawnbroker  tries  to  get 
Wb  money  by  retaining  possession  of  the  goods. 
Q.  You  say  you  only  know  of  one  case?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  can  you  testify  that  it  is  the  usual  custom  for  a 
suit  to  be  brought?  A.  Because  we  invariably  tell  them,  "  Your 
property  is  there;  you  have  redress  by  replevin  and  suing;"  and 
my  remembrance  of  that  watch  — 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  you  advise  them  to.  pay  the  money  advanced  by  the 
pawnbroker  rather  than  hfive  a  suit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  usually  pay  the  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  tell  them  substantially,  unless  you  pay  the  amount 
advanced  by  the  pawnbroker,  you  will  have  to  have  a  suit? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

L.  312 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated,  with  your  great  experxence^ 
your  innumerable  eases  —  did  you  ever  hear  it  stated,  by  a^ 
judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  that  stolen  property, 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  pawnbroker,  belonged  absolutely  to 
the  owner,  and  that  the  owner  had  no  right  or  obligation  to 
pay  money  for  his  own  property  that  had  been  stolen;  did  you 
ever  hear  that  stated?    A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  that  knowledge,  you  turned  around 
and  permitted  owners  of  stolen  property  to  be  buncoed  out 
of  money  for  their  own  i)roperty?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was 
present  at  any  other  transactions. 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  the  learned  Senators  that  such  is  the 
custom?  A.  Y''ou  asked  me  if  such  is  the  custom,  and  I  say, 
"  Yes." 

Q.  In  relation  to  this  question  of  stolen  property,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  detective  bureau  to  send  out  postal  cards  to 
the  various  pawnbrokers?    A.  If  a  person  so  desires. 

Q.  If  a  person  so  desires,  and  pays  for  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  great  many  of  those  postal 
cards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  people  who  have  lost  property  in  many 
cases  have  gone  to  you  and  requested  that  the  postal  cards 
be  sent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  postal  cards  are  printed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Printed  by  order  of  Sergeant  Bobbins?  A.  No;  Sergeant 
Bird. 

Q.  Did  not  Bobbins  used  to  have  charge  of  that?  A.  I  don't 
know  Bobbins. 

Q.  Sergeant  Byrnes?    A.  Bird. 

Q.  Oh,  1  knew  it  was  of  a  feathered  nature,  anyway;  I  knew  it 
was  a  bird,  but  I  called  it  robin;  he  attends  to  the  printing  of 
the  cards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  printed?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  prints  them?  A.  I  think  a  man  named 
Evans  prints  them. 

Q  Where  does  he  print  them?  A.  One  time  he  has  been  in 
Coitlandt  street,  and  another  time  in  Jersey. 

Q.  Mostly  in  Jersey,  wasn't  he?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  'And  the  owner  of  the  property  from  whom  it  has  been 
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stolen  pays  to  Sergeant  Bird  the  amount  necessary  to  send  out 
tli^i'fie  postal  cards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^  And  on  those  postal  cards  a  description  of  the  property  is 
invariably  given;  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci.  And  sent  around  as  notice  to  the  pawnbrokers  to  look  out 
for*   this  stolen  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  on  all  of  those  postal  oards  the  words 
are  printed,  "Owner  will  pay  for  the  property?"  A.  "Pay  all 
advances.^ 

li.  So  it  is  a  recognized  thing  of  the  department  that  i)or- 
soxis  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  property  —  the  department 
informs  them  they  will  have  to  i>ay  all  advances  made  by  the 
Pawnbrokers  to  the  thieves?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  system  of  the  department,  and  that  is  the 

system  since  you  have  been  there?    A.   lief  ore  I  went  there. 

Q.  Had  you  a  watch  before  you  bought  this  watch?  A.  Yes» 
sir, 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  watch?  A.  I  bought  that  on  the 
So\«rery. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  James  P.  Murphy^ 
Q.  When?    A.  Some  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago?  A.  I  could  not  recall  it;  probably 
rfl^ht  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  is  the  watch  Jerry  McNally  gave  you?  A.  He  never 
g^ve  me  a  watch. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  that?    A.  Positive. 

Q.  Never  gave  you  a  present  of  a  watch?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  New  Year's?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  watch?    A.  Never  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jimmie  McNally?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  is  the  watch  you  had?    A.  Pawned  in  Stern^s. 

Q.  When  did  you  pawn  it?    A.  About  nine  months  ago. 

Q.  In   where?    A.  In   Stem's. 

Q.  Cxive  us  the  address?    A.  It  is  Thirty-first  street,  between 
l^roadway  and  Sixth  avenue. 

0.  Have  you  got  the  pawn  ticket  with  you?    A.  Na,  sir;  T 
haven't 

Q.  Had  you  met  with  financial  reverses?    A.  I  was  a  little- 
short  and  needed  monev. 

Q.  Losses  on  the  race  track?    A.  No,  sir. 

0.  Let  us  get  Stem's  address  again?    A.  Thirty-first  street^ 
l)etween  Broadwav  and  Sixth  avenue. 
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Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  on  it?    A.  Sixty  dollars. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?    A.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  324  West  Fifteenth  street 

Q.  Live  quietly,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  so  embarrassed  in  circumstances  that  yon 
had  to  pawn  your  watch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  immediate  cause  of  embarrassment?    A. 
That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  money  before  that?    A.  I  could  not  say 
whether  I  had  or  not 

Q,  What  did  you  need  money  for,  to  pawn  your  watch?    A. 
I  wanted  money  in  advance. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  current  expenses. 

Q.  Your  f 2,000  a  year  has  enabled  you  to  support  your  family? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  to  pawn  your  jewelry,  from  time  to  time,  to 
meet  expenses?    A.  I  would  sooner  do  that  than  borrow  money. 

Q.  Have  you  to  pawn  your  jewelry,  from  time  to  time,  to 
meet  expenses?    A.  That  is  about  the  second  time  it  occurred. 

Q.  What  was  the  particular  emergency  of  this  case?    A.  I 
could  not  answer  that 

Q.  I  sui)pose  you  have  done  business  with  Stern  in  the  way 
of  visiting  him  for  information?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  succeeded  in  recovering  stolen  property  for 
several  people  in  Stern's  office?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  haven't  the  pawn  ticket?    A.  No,  sir;  dot 
with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  pawn  the  watch  in  your  own  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Use  your  name  on  the  ticket?    A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  If  you  did,  it  ought  to  be?    A.  It  will  be  there. 

Q.  By  the  way,  yon  have  no  objection  to  letting  us  look  at 
that  ticket,  have  you,  sergeant?    A.  I  haven't  the  ticket 

Q.  Where  is  the  ticket?    A.  It  is  home. 

Q.  You  have  the  ticket  in  your  possession  at  home?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  WTien  yon  go  home  will  you  bring  it  down?    A.  With 
pleasure. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  Jimmie  MoNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  the  pawning,  as  near  as 
possible?    A.  I  could  not 
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About  the  time?    A.  I  will  bring  the  ticket  to  you  if  you 

WSLXlt  it 

C^.  Oh,  no;  we  are  impatient  sometimes?    A.  It  is  about  eiglit 
or  xiine  months. 

Q.   In  your  own  name,  as  Charles  A.  Hanley?    A.  In  the 
nsi^nie  of  HanJey;  whether  it  is  Charles  A.,  I  don't  know. 

C^.  Under  the  name  of  Hanley;  that  is  the  name  you  gave?     A. 
Yefs;  in  the  name  of  Hanley. 

<ri.  Did  the  watch  which  you  pawned  belong  to  yourself?    A. 
Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  bought  that  watch  from  another  pawnbroker? 
A.    INo,  sir;  I  bought  it  from  a  man,  a  dealer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  watchmaker  of  it?    A.  The 
natiie  of  the  watch  was  Pattek  Filley,  Tiffany. 

C^^   Tiffany   was   the   manufacturer,   of   course?    A.   I   don't 
know  the  maker  of  the  case. 

Q.  You  are  sure  your  wife  never  owned  that  watch?      A. 
No,  sir. 
Q.  By  the  way;  what  is  your  wife's  name?    A.  Rose. 
Q.  Bose  Hanley?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Real  estate  belonged  to  you  is  in  her  name,  isn't  it?    A. 
No  real  estate  whatever,  sir. 
Q.   What?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  real  estate  in  her  name?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  in  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  neither?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  purchase  any  real  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  staff;  how  many  years?    A.  On 
staff  about  10  years,  on  the  detective  squad. 
Q.  You  say  you  knew  Jimmie  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  eu  nickname?    A  I  always  knew  him  by  that 
iiame. 

Q.  You. were  intimate  with  him?    A.  No  more  than  I  am  with 
any  other  thief  I  meet 
Q.  He  was  a  thief?    A.  Always  considered  him  such. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When?    A.  I  think  it  is  December  2,  1887. 
Q.  What  for?    A.  For  sending  circulars  through  the  mail. 
Q.  Oh,  a  green  goods  man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  man-  that  is  called  the  queen  of  green 
goods  men?    A.  So  I  have  seen  in  the  paper. 
Q.  You  have  heard  him  so  called?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  convicted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  the  case  go?    A.  To  the  police  cour- 

Q.  Any  further?    A,  No  further. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  that  let  it  go  no  lurther?  A.  That 
I  can  not  say. 

Q.  On  whose  complaint  did  you  arrest  McNally?  A.  It  was 
the  complaint  of  the  inspector  who  sent  us  out  to  hunt  un  all 
these  green  goods  men. 

Q.  What  insoector?  A.  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  inspector 
then. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  became  acquainted  with 
McNally?    A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Give  us  that  date  again?    A.  I  think  it  is  December  2,  1887. 

Q.  December  2,  1887;  that  was  your  first  acquaintance?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  sending  a  man  up  to  your  house 
to  look  into  your  apartments,  have  you?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  have  you  got  that  banquet  lamp  in  vour  house?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  it?  A.  There  were  two  lamps  there  which 
my  wife  has  got. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know;  two  large  lamps?    A.  Yes. 
I,     Q.  Who  bought  those  lamps?    A.  My  wife. 
I     Q.  Where?    A.  I  could  not  say. 
i     Q.  When?     A.  I  could  not   say. 

I    Q.  How  much  did  she  give  for  them?    A.  I  don't  know 
■     Q.  Ten  years  ago  did  she  buy  them?    A.  No. 

Q.  Five?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  money?    A.  She  did.- 

Q.  How  much?     A.   That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Y^ou  gave  her  your  money,  I  suppose,  for  household  ex- 
penses?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  let  her  do  what  she  pleased  with  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  pay  the  rent  out  of  the  money  you  gave  her?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  She  does  everything?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  give  her  a  certain  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  this  amount  she  bought  these  banquet  lamps? 
A.  I  presume  she  did. 

Q.  Let  us  have  her  address  again?  A.  Three  hundred  and 
twentv-four  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Q.  Mary  Hanley?    A.  Rose  Hanley. 
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Q.  Would  you,  please,  tell  me,  sergeant,  do  you  —  you  have 

a«  in  your  apartments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  these  the  lamps  those  large  ones  with  petticoats 
upon  them?    A.  I  think  that  is  a  shade  on  it. 
Q.  What  color  is  the  shade?    A.  I  could  not  recall  just  now. 

Q.  Black,  white,  yellow,  red?  A.  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  yellow. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one  that  has  got  a  yellow  shade  upon  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  made  of  some  soft  material  —  silk  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  —  isn't  it?  A.  I  nresume  so;  I  have  not 
examined  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  lamp  that  stands  on  the  floor?  A.  No;  it  is  stand- 
ing on  a  little  stand. 

Q.  And  it  is  more  for  ornament  than  for  use?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  other  lamp  to  me?  A.  The  other 
lamp  is  a  small  figured  China  lamp. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  used  sometimes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  officer,  you  have  no  objection  to  have  that  lamp 
brought  down  here;  we  would  like  to  see  soin<»tliing  artistic? 
A.  If  my  wife  would  penult  anything  to  be  brought  from  the 
house,  it  will  be  brought  with  pleasure. 

Q.  We  will  have  to  get  her  to  give  her  peniiission?  A.  I 
won't  raise  any  objection. 

Q.  You  arrested  McNallv,  von  sav,  and  that  was  vour  first 
acquaintance  with  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  after  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  frequently?     A.  Y"es. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  him  after  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  was  in  gn^en  goods  business?  A.  Not 
positive. 

Q.  You  entered  a  complaint  at  one  time  against  him?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  described  him  a  little  while  ago  as  a  thief;  did  he  re- 
-orm?     A.  I  could  not  sav. 

Q.  Y"ou  would  recognize  him?  A.  No  more  than  any  other 
person   I  met. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  night  you  were  in  his  apartment 
when  two  ward  officers  went  in  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  made  an  arrest?  A.  That 
was,  oh,  years  after. 

Q.  And  you  was  on  such  intimate  relations  with  him  as  to 
visit  him  in  his  apartments?    A.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  — 
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Q.  Never  mind  the  purpose?    A.  I  went  there  with  an  objec^ 

Q.  There  was  not  a  brother  officer  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  officers;  do  you  remember  their  names  ^ 
A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Well,  the  precinct  that  they  belonged  to?    A.  Twentieth 
precinct  I  think. 

Q.   Twentieth   precinct;   that   is  at   present   commanded  by 
Captain  Price?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  two  ward  officers  of  that  precinct  that  went  in 
there?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  They  were  sitting  and  resting  in  McNally's  rooms?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  McNally  that  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  tlie  ward  officer  arrested  him  that 
night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  next  night?    A.  I  could  not  say  wliether  it  was 
the  next  night  or  several  nights  afterward. 

Q.  When  they  saw  you  there  did  they  ask  to  be  excused? 
A.  They  came  in  and  went  out. 

Q.  When  they  saw  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  a  night  or  two  they  arrested  him  for  opium  smok- 
ing?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  discharged?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  was  done  with  him?    A.  That  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  You  saw  him  some  months  after  that?    A'   Yes*  some 
months  after  that. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  tell  yon  he  had  been  eonvictMT       A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  apartments  very  frequently  after  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Very  frequently  before  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  started  to  tell  us  the  purpose  vou  went  to  his  apart- 
ment for?    A.   To  get  information. 

Q.  Information  in  regard  to  what?    A.  In  regard  to  violation 
of  law. 

Q.  Wliat  violation?    A.  Anything  he  might  be  able  to  tell  me. 

Q.  Was  he  a  stool  pig(*on  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  him  for  information  of  violation  of  law? 
A.  Because  we  get  information  from  people  of  that  description. 
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Q.  Thev  are  called,  popularly  speaking,  stool  pigeons?  A.  No, 
sir;  but  they  often  tell  us  without  knowing  what  we  are  going 
to  use  the  information  for. 

Q.  You  went  to  get  him  to  tell  of  any  violations  of  law? 
A.  Anything  he  could  tell  me. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  violations  of  the  Sunday  liquor  law? 
A.  No,  sir;  we  never  touch  that. 

Q.  That  is  too  small?    A.  We  are  never  sent  out  on  that 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  any  more  definite  information  as  to 
your  object  going  to  see  McNally  that  night?  A.  Nothing  more 
than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  him  before  for  specific  information  as 
to  violation  of  law?  A.  I  went  to  him  as  I  would  to  any  thief 
I  would  meet  casuallv. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  go  to  him  before,  sir,  to  ask  him  for  informa- 
tion as  to  specific  violations  of  law?    A.  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

Q-  That  the  onlv  time  in  vour  life?    A.  I  was  there  once  since. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  receive  from  him  any  information  in  regard 
to  specific  violation  of  law?    A.  No;  not  that  case. 

Q-  In  any  case?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  Because  it  would  show  means  by 
which  we  would  obtain  information;  it  would  show  a  channel 
by  which  we  obtained  information,  and  would  deter  others  from 
speaking  to  us. 

Q-  You  hold  confidential  communication  with  thieves  in  this 
city  and  vou  would  not  disclose  the  information  vou  received? 
A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  it  is  from  information  vou  obtain  from  thieves  that 
joo  make  arrests?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  boasted  detective  skill  is  largely  based  on  the 
information  you  get  from  thieves?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  you  discriminate  between  different  classes  of  pawn- 
brokers?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  some  of  them  on  friendly  terms  with  you  or  the 
department,  and  others  not?  A.  Well,  they  are  liable  to  make 
a  discrimination  the  same  as  any  other  person. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  will  regard  you  favorably  and  others 
will  regard  you  with  extreme  disfavor?  A.  No,  sir;  1  treat 
them  all  fairly. 

L.      ^         31.S 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  the  department  makes 
a  discrimination  between  the  different  classes  of  pawnbrokers? 
A.  I  did  not  say  that;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean?    A.  The  pawnbrokers. 

Q.  The  pawnbroker  is  liable  to  make  a  selection  among  ser- 
geants?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  give  them  information. 

Q.  So,  with  some  sergeants  of  the  department,  they  are  on 
more  intimate  terms  than  with  others?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  one  of  those  who  had  been  specially  picked 
out  by  the  pawnbrokers  as  a  friendly  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  made  this  selection,  was  it  because  these  par- 
ticular sergeants  favored  them  in  any  respect?  A.  That  I  could 
not  sa}'. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if,  instead  of  using  your  authority 
to  compel  property  owners  to  pay  back  the  amount  pawnbrokers 
had  loaned  upon  property  that  was  stolen,  you  did  use  your 
authority  to  compel  pawnbrokers  to  give  back  property  to  the 
owners,  that  they  would  have  been  likely  to  do  so?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  hardly  think  you  can  make  a  man  give  back  money  — 
to  lose  money  when  he  pays  a  license  to  carry  on  that  business. 

Q.  He  pays  a  pretty  good  rate  of  interest,  does  he  not?  A. 
He  gets  30  per  cent,  on  |100  and  under. 

Q.  That  high  rate  of  interest  is  given  to  cover  such  risks?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  pawnbrokers  are  violating  the 
laws  o;f  this  city  and  State  right  along?  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of;  I  merely  think  that  there  is  no  pawnbroker  that  I  know 
would  receive  stolen  property. 

Q.  Knowing  it  to  be  stolen;  after  the  information  is  brought 
to  their  mind  that  it  has  been  stolen,  and  reputable  citizens 
demanded  it  back,  do  the  police  exercise  their  authority  to  see 
that  the  property  is  redeemed  without  the  payment  of  money? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Thej  try  to  do  just  the  other  thing,  don't  they?  A.  No, 
sir;  if  we  can  get  a  person  —  these  gentlemen  take  the  property 
from  the  pawnbroker  on  an  order  from  court,  and  let  it  remain 
with  the  property  clerk,  and  let  the  court  decide. 

Q.  The  police  department  has  large  influence  over  the  pawn- 
broker, hasn't  he?     A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  seek  to  exercise  that  influence  for  the  pur- 
pose to  Hec*  that  the  property  owner  who  has  lost  property  gets 
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LIB  property  back  without  paying  blackmail?    A.  We  always 
cry  to    <ao  it  . 

Q.  I>on-t  you  know  it  is  a  blackmail  on  the  property  owner 
to  coa\pel  him  to  pay  money  to  secure  back  property  that  has 
been  stolen  from  him?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  l>o  you  consider  that  blackmail?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
Q.  You  think  that  is  not  one  of  the  risks  in  the  pawnbroker's 
busiiieiss?    A.  I  think,  if  the  pawnbroker  can  get  his  money, 
he  18  entitled  to  it 

Q-  No  matter  whether  the  property  is  recovered  or  not?  A. 
And  no  thief  arrested. 

Bv  Senator  Raxton : 

Q.  Ho\i  many  pawnbrokers  are  there  in  the  city?  A.  I 
ftink  1,020. 

Q.  You  say  the  card  sent  out  by  the  police  force  describing 
*^^  stolen  property  has  on  it,  "  The  owner  will  pay  the  ad- 
^^Hces  of  the  pawnbroker"?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  pawnbroker  to  be 
^iiubnrsed  for  money  advanced  on  the  property?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  for  the  police  department  or 
the  detective  force  of  this  city  to  try  to  extort  money  out  of 
people  whose  property  is  lost,  and  aid  the  pawnbroker  instead 
of  the  real  owner  of  the  property;  is  that  your  idea  of  what 
^  detective  force  ought  to  do?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  consider  it 
is  a  simple  contract  between  that  man  and  the  pawnbroker. 

Q.  Why  do  the  detective  force  —  where  is  the  contract  be- 
tween the  pawnbroker  and  the  owner  of  the  property?  A. 
On  that  card. 

Q.  On  the  card?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  made  through  the  police  department? 
A.  It  is  explained  to  the  gentleman,  and  the  person  who  is 
lending  the  cards  out,  and  in  that  way,  if  he  chooses  to  assume 
th.it  risk,  well  and  good. 

Q.  The  police  helped  the  pawnbrokers  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  owner?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Chainnan  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  tell  the  owner  of  the  property  that  comes  to  gc 
back  property  that  is  stolen,  that  unless  he  makes  that  coi 
tract  with  the  pawnbrokers  he  can  not  get  the  property  back 
A.  That  unless  he  sees  the  pawnbroker  he  won't  give  it  up. 

Q.  And  you,  as  the  police  force,  can  not  get  it  back  unlee 
he  enters  into  the  contract?  A.  Yes;  he  can  not  get  it  bad 
that  is  a  fact. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  On  that  point;  these  cards  are  sent  out  after  complaint 
are  made  by  citizens  that  property  has  been  stolen?  A.  Yec 
sir. 

Q.  After  they  have  made  complaints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  afler  the  knowledge  comes  to  the  police  department! 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  And  don't  you  know,  officer,  that  where  a  person  has  com 
plained  that  his  property  has  been  stolen  and  you  discover  tha^ 
property  in  a  pawn  shop,  and  should  the  pawnbroker  refuse  t( 
give  up  the  stolen  property,  don't  you  know  a  search  warran 
would  procure  that  property,  whether  the  pawnbroker  liked  i 
or  not;  don't  you  know  that?    A.  That  is  very  — 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  or  don't  you  know  it;  do  you  know  it  o 
don't  you?  A.  A  search  w.arrant  will  produce  the  property,  i 
it  can  be  got. 

Q.  With  that  knowledge  in  your  possession,  that  a  man  whog 
property  has  been  stolen,  and  you  locate  and  place  that  pro] 
erty  in  a  pawnshop,  and  you  with  the  knowledge  that  if  tl 
pawnbroker  refuses  to  give  them  up,  you  can  compel  him  1 
give  it  up  by  the  force  of  a  search  warrant,  you  yet  stand  l 
the  pawnbroker  and  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  money  he  h« 
given  to  the  thief  on  that  property?  A.  I  have  never  had  a  cas 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  fact;  never  mind  the  case? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  That  is  the  situation,  isn't  it,  substantially. 
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%  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  situation?    A.  No;  it  is  not,  that  I  can  say. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  get  out  a  search  warrant?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where?    A.  For  a  place  on  Division  street. 
Q.  A  pawnshop?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  the  pawnbroker?    A.  Droflf. 
Q.  Who  was  the  complainant?    A.  Little  Brothers. 
Q.  What  was  the  lost  property?    A.  A  case  of  gloves. 
Q.  Did  the  pawnbroker  refuse  to  let  you  see  the  property! 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  If  you  could  have  examined  his  place,  why  did  you  get  out 

*  search  warrant?    A.  Because  I  saw  an  entry  in  his  book, 
"gloves,  25  cents." 

Q»  Did  you  ask  to  see  the  gloves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  refuse  to  show  them  to  you?    A.  He  brought  down 

*  small  portion. 

Q.  Did  the  owner  recognize  the  gloves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

[    Q^  Why  didn't  you  take  the  gloves?    A.  I  did  bring  them;  I 

i  P^t  a  search  warrant  before  that. 

Q.  W^as  that  the  only  search  warrant  you  ever  got?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  In  innumerable  cases  you  only  got  one  search  warrant,  in 
Mr  connection  with  the  central  oflSce?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  value  of  the  property  you  got  the  search  warrant  for 
^as25  cents?    A.  That  was  what  was  on  the  — 

Q.  That  was  the  amount  he  advanced?  A.  That  was  on  his 
book. 

Q.  And  you  have  recovered  property  valued  up  in  the 
ttousands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  obtained  a  search  warrant  for  any  valuable 
property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  for  property  on  which  25  cents  had  been  advanced 
.Ton  went  to  the  trouble  of  a  search  warrant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4  You  said  awhile  ago  you  did  not  consider  the  payment  of 
the  money  for  his  own  property  you  know  has  been  stolen,  you 
4id  not  consider  it  blackmail?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  T^Tiat  do  you  consider  it?  A.  I  do  not  consider  it  black- 
mail. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  term  "blackmail?"    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  it  then?  A.  I  think  if  a  person  don't 
^h  to  take  the  remedy  in  court  and  wishes  to  pay  to  avoid 
tfODble,  is  optional. 
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Q.  You  have  stated  you  have  heard  judges  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  declare  time  and  time  again  that  it  was  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  property  to  recover  and  take  his  property 
wherever  he  could  see  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  an  officer  of  high  standing,  and  men  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  stolen  and  in  possession  of  a  pawnbroker,  and 
who  stands  by  and  demands  possession  of  that  property,  will 
you  not  aid  him  in  getting  possession  of  that  property?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  never  aided  him?  A.  I  have  never  had 
occasion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  case  where  a  man  refused  to  pay  the 
money?    A.  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Now,  one  Senator  has  asked  you  here  if  the  police  depart- 
ment does  not  exercise  great  power  over  the  pawnbrokers;  you 
have  told  them  that  the  police  department  does?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  as  a  fact?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  law  permits  you  to  visit  a  pawnshop 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  law  gives  you  permission  to  examine  hi8 
books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  law  gives  you  permission  to  go  and  examine 
for  any  property  that  has  been  stolen?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
considered  I  had  that  power. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you,  as  a  detective  officer  receiAing 
a  salary  of  |2,000  a  year,  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  law 
giving  the  right  to  the  police  department  to  go  into  the  pawn- 
shop at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  seize  any  goods  that 
had  been  identified  by  the  owners  as  having  been  stolen  by  him; 
do  you  understand  that?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  |2,000  officer  and  I  want  to  get  a  standard  of 
you  intelligence  of  duty;  the  city  pays  you  |2,000  to  attend  to 
your  duty.  !  * 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow:  • 

Q   Have  you  special  functions?    A.  No,  sir;  everything. 

Q.  Do  you  have  more  to  do  with  the  pawnbrokers  than  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  Special  Sessions?  A.  No,  sijp;  about  the 
same  as  others. 
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0-  How  many  officers  were  detailed  from  the  central  office  on 
that  business?  A.  There  is  none  detailed  specially  on  that 
bmdnesg. 

Q.  Did  you  have  special  pawnbrokers  that  you  yisited,  and 
other  officers  have  pawnbrokers  that  they  visited?  A.  No;  if  I 
am  going  along  I  drop  into  any  of  the  pawnbrokers  and  do  not 
select  any  special  ones. 

Q.  And  you  are  on  friendly  relations  with  all  of  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  pawnbrokers  have  to  be  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  police?    A.  Not  exactly  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  if  you  recognize  the  powers  conferred  on 
jou  against  one  pawnbroker,  and  do  not  on  the  other,  you  drive 
him  out  of  business  in  24  hours?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  several  occasions  where  the  judges  of 
General  Sessions  have  ordered  the  pawnbrokers,  in  open  court,  to 
return  the  property  to  the  owners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  judges  have  done  that,  and  you  knowing  it  to 
be  the  law  why  should  you  not,  as  detective  officers,  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  pawnshops  where  the  owner  identifies  his  property, 
higfead  of  helping  the  pawnbroker  to  collect  his  money;  why 
wouldn't  you  do  that?    A.  I  have  been  placed  in  that  position. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  get  half  of  the  money  that  the 
pawnbroker  gets  from  the  owner?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  deny  it  anyhow?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Did  you  get  any  part  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  notorious  in  the  police  force  that  the  police  gets 
ialf,  at  least,  of  the  money  received  from  stolen  property  for 
its  recovery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  never  derived  a  dollar;  I  know  you 
will  answer,  "No;"  you  will  answer  "No,"  won't  you?  A.  No; 
I  will  not  answer  "  No." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  dollar?  A.  I  may  have  received  a 
OQall  compensation. 

Q.  Prom  whom?    A.  I  could  not  tell;  from  either  party. 
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Q.  From  a  pawnbroker?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow :  ^ 

Q.  You  said  "  from  either  party;"  that  must  be  from  one  or* 
from  the  other,  or  from  both;  now,  do  you  mean  to  include 
both  the  pawnbroker  and  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  except 
the  one  or  the  other;  and,  if  so,  w^hich  one  do  you  except? 
A.  I  would  only  accept  from  the  complainant. 

Hy  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  Don't  say  '^only;"  give  the  fact?  A.  I  don't  recall  where 
the  pawnbroker  gave  anything. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  under  your  oath,  which  a  false  oath  will 
involve  perjury  —  will  you  swear  you  never  received  a  dollar 
from  a  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  *  restoration  of  stolen  property?    A.  I  will,  sir. 

Q.  Positively?     A.  Positively. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  no  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  New 
York  would  dare  go  on  the  stand  and  swear  otherwise?     A. 

I  don*t  know  what  thev  would  do. 

»■ 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to  my  questioiiy 
that  you  did  receive  a  small  compensation  from  one  or  the 
other;  whv  did  vou  swear  in  one  case  vou  did  not  from  the 
pawnbroker?  A.  He  put  that  question  in  regard  to  a  trans- 
action. 

Q.  I  put  the  question  to  you,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  you  said  yoa 
admitted  that  you  did  receive  a  small  com])ensation  from  one 
or  the  other;  now,  why  did  you  state  positively  on  oath,  ina4»- 
much  as  you  put  it  in  that  case  and  did  not  remember  whether 
it  was  from   the  pawnbroker   or  the  owner  of  the  property; 

whv  do  vou  now  swear  definitelv  under  oath  that  it  was  not 

■  *  • 

from  the  pawnbroker?  A.  Because  I  can  not  recall  an  instance 
in  which  J  received  anything  from  a  pawnbroker  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  instances  can  you  recall  when  you  received  it 
from  the  owner  of  the  property?    A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  can  not  now  recall  the  number —  A. 
Being  not  so  many. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  usual  custom?    A.  It  is  the  usual  custom. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  would  you 
receive;  did  you  charge  anything  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q-  You  left  it  optional  with  the  property  owners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  In  the  course  of  your  experience  as  sergeant,  did  you 
find  the  property  owners  fixed  any  average  or  amount  of  com- 
pen«ation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  value  of  the  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  amount  you  ever  received?  A.  I 
think  it  was  —  well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About?    A.  I  think  |17. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Q.  Was  that  a  percentage  upon  the  value  of  the  property? 
A.  I  should  not  judge  it  was. 

Q.  Why  was  it  just  |17?  A.  Because  he  made  out  a  check  to 
Die  to  go  and  draw  and  pay  the  pawnbrokers  for  his  goods  and 
have  them  sent  to  his  place,  and  he  says  the  balance  you  keep, 
and  the  balance  between  the  amount  of  the  expenses  and  the 
amount  of  the  check  was  about  |17. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  next  largest  amount?  A.  That  I  could 
not  recall. 

Q.  Did  it  vary  from  |1  to  |17?  A.  More  often  nothing  than 
anjthing. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  He  asks  what  you  received,  not  what  you  might  have 
received?    A.  I  could  not  recall. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  be  able  to  find  and  get  back  property 
that  had  been  stolen?    A.  Quite  often. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Once  a  week?    A.  No. 

Q.  Once  a  month?  A.  About  that;  sometimes  we  would  have 
'our  or  five  cases  together,  and  then  two  or  three  months  with- 
out any. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  general  average  would  be  once  a  month  every 
year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  kept  up  for  10  years?    A.  About 

Q.  That  would  be  120  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  cases  would  you  receive  on  the  aggregate 
from  property?    A.  Not  3  per  cent. 
L.  314 
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Q.  Why  do  you  fix  that  figure?  A.  Because  it  is  so  rare  that 
I  can  not  recall  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  awhile  ago,  in  answer  to  one  of  my  quet- 
tions,  that  it  was  the  custom  from  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
pay  a  small  compensation?  A.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  was  the 
custom;  if  it  was  offered  gratuitously  I  would  take  it 

Q.  When  you  said  sometimes  they  would  not  pay  anything 
you  meant  that  sometimes  to  mean  97  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  was  the  entire  amount  of  the  check  when  you  re- 
ceived anything?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  much  the  check  was?  A.  No; 
I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  tell  this  man  Thomas  the  amount  that  was  due 
to  the  pawnbroker?  A.  Yes;  because  he  came  with  me  to  the 
different  pawnbrokers  and  saw  the  goods  and  the  amounts. 

Q.  So  he  gave  you  a  check  for  the  amount  that  was  due  and 
|17  more?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  told  you  to  keep  the  balance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  is  about  the  amount 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  dispute,  sergeant,  that  you  as  a  detective  have  a 
large  influence  over  pawnbrokers  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  in  this  city?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  dispute  that  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  claim  you  have  none?  A.  No  more  than  what  the 
law  will  give  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  here  that  in  the  10  yearn 

of  your  experience  you  have  never  received  any  compensation 

from  a  pawnbroker  at  all?    A.  None  that  I  can  recall. 

-  ^.    _ 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ] 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions;  sergeant,  to  whom 
did  you  make  a  report;  to  what  officer  did  you  make  your  report; 
how  often  did  you  make  your  report?  A.  We  report  every 
morning  to  Inspector  McLaughlin. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  this  report  from?  A.  We  report  in 
case  we  recover  property  in  making  arrests,  the  disposition  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  disposition  of  the  property. 
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Q.  Do  you  carry  this  all  in  your  brain?  A.  Every  day  we 
give  it  in  as  the  case  is  through;  we  are  compelled  to  return 
from  court  and  give  disposition  of  the  prisoners  and  property. 

Q,  Isn't  it  a  fact  when  you  are  on  your  rounds  for  the  24 
liours  you  make  a  note  of  everything  that  occurs,  and  every 
officer  has  to  do  that  of  every  thief  he  meets?  A.  No,  sir; 
we  do  not 

Q.  Keep  no  memorandum  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Keep  it  all  in  your  head?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  a  fact  that  every  detective  oflBicer 
and  every  ward  officer  and  every  policeman  has  got  a  book 
that  he  makes  a  note  of  everything  that  occurs  during  his 
tour  and  has  to  produce  that  book  and  make  a  report  every 
morning  to  his  superior  officer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  getting  |2,000  a  year,  and  don't  know  that?  A. 
No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  cards  are  sent  out 
from  the  department  to  pawnbrokers  offering  to  reimburse 
them  the  amount  that  has  been  advanced  upon  property  that 
was  stolen?  A.  Because  the  person  is  anxious  to  get  the  prop- 
erty back  in  their  possession. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  result  of  that  is  that  the 
property  comes  more  readily  back  to  the  owner?  A.  Yes;  the 
pawnbroker  will  notify  us. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that,  instead  of  your  having  to  go  around 
from  one  pawnshop  to  another,  in  your  capacity  as  special 
detective,  to  look  up  the  property,  that  the  pawnbroker  is  ex- 
pected, as  the  result  of  that  notice,  to  come  to  headquarters 
and  present  the  property? 

Tiv  B<»nator  Saxton: 

Q.  That  saves  you  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  shall  pay?    A.  Not  to  pay. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  transaction  of  Mr. 
Thompson;  you  say  he  gave  you  a  check?    A.  Thomas. 
Q.  Now,  give  us  his  first  name?    A.  That  I  could  not. 
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Q.  What?    A.  I  could  not  give  you  his  first  name. 

Q.  Give  his  place  of  business?    A.  He  is  dead  now. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  of  a  live  man?    A.  No,  sir 5 
I  can  not. 

Q.  What  business  was  he  in?    A.  Theatrical  business. 

Q.   Where    was    his    office?      A.   Broadway    and    Twenty- 
seventh  street. 

Q.  Give  us  the  number;  that  is  an  indefinite  description;  what 
comer?    A.  It  was  on  the  southwest  corner. 

Q.  What?    A.  Southwest  corner. 

Q.  That  was  Bird  &  Thomas?    A.  WTiite  &  Thomas. 

Q.  Thomas  is  dead?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  property  stolen  from  White  &  Thomas?  A. 
From  Thomas. 

Q.  What  was  the  property?  A.  Fur-lined  overcoat,  seal-skin 
sacque,  and  other  little  articles  —  clothing. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  visit  Thomas'  office?  A.  Thomas 
came  to  police  headquarters  and  made  the  complaint. 

Q.  After  he  made  the  complaint,  you  went  out  to  look  after 
the  propertj^?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  pawnbroker  send  you  word  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  it?  A.  I  found  some  pawned  in  Sixth 
avenue,  and  some  in  Thirtv-first  street. 

Q.  Where  in  Sixth  avenue,  and  with  whom?  A.  Near  Twenty- 
first  street.  , 

Q.  With  whom?    A.  Pawnbroker  Lemon. 

Q.  What  was  the  property?  A.  I  can  not  give  the  exact 
number;  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  pawned  in  any  other  pawnshop?  A. 
Yes;  in  Stern's,  on  Thirty-first  street. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  bought  this  watch?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  where  you  pawned  your  other  watch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  found  the  property  in  these  two  pawnshops,  you 
then  went  and  told  Mr.  Thomas  that  vou  had  discovered  the 
property,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  his  office?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  advance?  A.  I  could  not 
recall  it. 

Q.  Was  it  11,000?     A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  |500?    A.  No;  a  small  amount. 

Q.  Was  it  1300?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  flOO?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  officers  were  detailed  from  the  central  office  on 
that  business?  A.  There  is  none  detailed  specially  on  that 
bubinesa 

Q.  Did  you  have  special  pawnbrokers  that  you  yisited,  and 
other  officers  have  pawnbrokers  that  they  visited?  A.  No;  if  I 
am  going  along  I  drop  into  any  of  the  pawnbrokers  and  do  not 
select  any  special  ones. 

Q.  And  you  are  on  friendly  relations  with  all  of  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  pawnbrokers  have  to  be  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  police?    A.  Not  exactly  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  if  you  recognize  the  powers  conferred  on 
you  against  one  pawnbroker,  and  do  not  on  the  other,  you  drive 
him  out  of  business  in  24  hours?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  several  occasions  where  the  judges  of 
General  Sessions  have  ordered  the  pawnbrokers,  in  open  court,  to 
return  the  property  to  the  owners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  judges  have  done  that,  and  you  knowing  it  to 
be  the  law  why  should  you  not,  as  detective  oflBicers,  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  pawnshops  where  the  owner  identifies  his  property, 
instead  of  helping  the  pawnbroker  to  collect  his  money;  why 
wouldn't  you  do  that?    A.  I  have  been  placed  in  that  position. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  get  half  of  the  money  that  the 
pawnbroker  gets  from  the  owner?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  deny  it  anyhow?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Did  you  get  any  part  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  notorious  in  the  police  force  that  the  police  gets 
half,  at  least,  of  the  money  received  from  stolen  property  for 
its  recovery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  never  derived  a  dollar;  I  know  you 
will  answer,  "No;"  you  will  answer  "No,"  won't  yon?  A.  No; 
I  will  not  answer  "  No." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  dollar?  A.  I  may  have  received  a 
small  compensation. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  I  could  not  tell;  from  either  party. 
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Q.  From  a  pawnbroker?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  "  from  either  party ;"  that  must  be  from  one  op  ' 
from  the  other,  or  from  both;  now,  do  you  mean  to  include 
both  the  pawnbroker  and  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  except 
the  one  or  the  other;  and,  if  so,  which  one  do  you  except? 
A.  I  would  only  accept  from  the  complainant. 

Uy  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  Don't  say  **only;"  give  the  fact?  A.  I  don't  recall  where 
the  pawnbroker  gave  anything. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  under  your  oath,  which  a  false  oath  will 
involve  perjury  —  will  you  swear  you  never  received  a  dollar 
from  a  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  *  restoration  of  stolen  property?    A.  I  will,  sir. 

Q.  Positively?     A.  Positively. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  no  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  New 
York  would  dare  go  on  the  stand  and  swear  otherwise?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  thev  would  do. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
that  you  did  receive  a  small  compensation  from  one  or  the 
other;  whv  did  vou  swear  in  one  case  vou  did  not  from  the 
pawnbroker?  A.  He  put  that  question  in  regard  to  a  trans- 
action. 

Q.  I  put  the  question  to  you,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  you  said  yau 
admitted  that  you  did  receive  a  small  compensation  from  one 
or  the  other;  now,  why  did  you  state  positively  on  oath,  inas- 
much as  you  put  it  in  that  case  and  did  not  remember  whether 
it  was  from  the  pawnbroker  or  the  owner  of  the  property; 
whv  do  vou  now  swear  definitelv  under  oath  that  it  was  not 
from  the  pawnbroker?  A.  Because  I  can  not  recall  an  instance 
in  which  I  received  anything  from  a  pawnbroker  in  that  way. 

Q.  How^  manv  instances  can  vou  recall  when  you  received  it 
from  the  owner  of  the  property?    A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  can  not  now  recall  the  number —  A. 
Being  not  so  many. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  usual  custom?    A.  It  is  the  usual  custom. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  would  you 
receive;  did  you  charge  anything  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  left  it  optional  with  the  property  owners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  as  sergeant,  did  you 
find  the  property  owners  fixed  any  average  or  amount  of  com- 
pensation?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  hi  reference  to  the  value  of  the  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  amount  you  ever  received?  A.  I 
think  it  waa  —  well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About?    A.  I  think  |17. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Q.  Was  that  a  percentage  upon  the  value  of  the  property? 
A.  I  should  not  judge  it  was. 

Q.  Why  was  it  just  |17?    A.  Because  he  made  out  a  check  to 

me  to  go  and  draw  and  pay  the  pawnbrokers  for  his  goods  and 

liave  them  sent  to  his  place,  and  he  says  the  balance  you  keep, 

and  the  balande  between  the  amount  of  the  expenses  and  the 

amount  of  the  check  was  about  |17. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  next  largest  amount?    A.  That  I  could 
not  recall. 

Q.  Did  it  vary  from  |1  to  |17?  A.  More  often  nothing  than 
anything. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  He  asks  what  you  received,  not  what  you  might  have 
received?    A.  1  could  not  recall. 

Q.  How  often  w^ould  you  be  able  to  find  and  get  back  property 
that  had  been  stolen?    A.  Quite  often. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Once  a  week?    A.  No. 

Q.  Once  a  month?  A.  About  that;  sometimes  we  would  have 
four  or  five  cases  together,  and  then  two  or  three  months  with- 
out anv. 

Q.  You  say  the  general  average  would  be  once  a  month  every 
year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  kept  up  for  10  years?    A.  About 

Q.  That  would  be  120  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  cases  would  you  receive  on  the  aggregate 
from  property?    A.  Not  3  per  cent. 
L.  314 
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Q.  Why  do  you  fix  that  figure?  A.  Because  it  is  so  rare  that 
I  can  not  recall  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  awhile  ago,  in  answer  to  one  of  my  ques- 
tions, that  it  was  the  custom  from  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
pay  a  small  compensation?  A.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  was  the 
custom;  if  it  was  offered  gratuitously  I  would  take  it 

Q.  When  you  said  sometimes  they  would  not  pay  anything 
you  meant  that  sometimes  to  mean  97  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  was  the  entire  amount  of  the  check  when  you  re- 
ceived anything?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  much  the  check  was?  A.  No; 
I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  tell  this  man  Thomas  the  amount  that  was  due 
to  the  pawnbroker?  A.  Yes;  because  he  came  with  me  to  the 
different  pawnbrokers  and  saw  the  goods  and  the  amounts. 

Q.  So  he  gave  you  a  check  for  the  amount  that  was  due  and 
|17  more?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  told  you  to  keep  the  balance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  is  about  the  amount 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  dispute,  sergeant,  that  you  as  a  detective  have  a 
large  influence  over  pawnbrokers  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  in  this  city?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  dispute  that  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  claim  you  have  none?  A.  No  more  than  what  the 
law  will  give  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  here  that  in  the  10  years 
of  your  experience  you  have  never  received  any  compensation 
from  a  pawnbroker  at  all?    A.  None  that  I  can  recall. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  1 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions;  sergeant,  to  whom 
did  you  make  a  report;  to  what  officer  did  you  make  your  report; 
how  often  did  you  make  your  report?  A.  We  report  every 
morning  to  Inspector  McLaughlin. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  this  report  from?    A.  We  report  in  . 
case  we  recover  property  in  making  arrests,  the  disposition  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  disposition  of  the  property. 
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Q.  Do  you  carry  this  all  in  your  brain?  A.  Every  day  we 
give  it  in  as  the  case  is  through;  we  are  compelled  to  return 
from  court  and  give  disposition  of  the  prisoners  and  property. 

Q.  Isn^t  it  a  fact  when  you  are  on  your  rounds  for  the  24 
hours  you  make  a  note  of  everything  that  occurs,  and  every 
officer  has  to  do  that  of  every  thief  he  meets?  A.  No,  sir; 
we  do  not 

Q.  Keep  no  memorandum  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Keep  it  all  in  your  head?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  a  fact  that  every  detective  officer 
and  every  ward  officer  and  every  policeman  has  got  a  book 
that  he  makes  a  note  of  everything  that  occurs  during  his 
tour  and  has  to  produce  that  book  and  make  a  report  every 
moming  to  his  superior  officer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  getting  |2,000  a  year,  and  don't  know  that?  A. 
Ko. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  cards  are  sent  out 
from  the  department  to  pawnbrokers  offering  to  reimburse 
them  the  amount  that  has  been  advanced  upon  property  that 
was  stolen?  A.  Because  the  person  is  anxious  to  get  the  prop- 
erty back  in  their  possession. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  result  of  that  is  that  the 
property  comes  more  readily  back  to  the  owner?  A.  Yes;  the 
pawnbroker  will  notify  us. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that,  instead  of  your  having  to  go  around 
from  one  pawnshop  to  another,  in  your  capacity  as  special 
detective,  to  look  up  the  property,  that  the  pawnbroker  is  ex- 
pected, as  the  result  of  that  notice,  to  come  to  headquarters 
and  present  the  property? 

By  Senator  Raxton: 

Q.  That  saves  you  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  shall  pay?    A.  Not  to  pay. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  transaction  of  Mr. 
Thompson;  you  say  he  gave  you  a  check?    A.  Thomas. 
Q.  Now,  give  us  his  first  name?    A.  That  I  could  not 
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Q.  What?    A.  I  could  not  give  you  bis  first  name. 
Q.  Give  his  place  of  business?    A.  He  is  dead  now. 
Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  of  a  live  man?    A,  No,  sir; 
I  can  not. 

« 

Q.  What  business  was  he  in?    A.  Theatrical  business. 

Q.  Where  was  his  office?  A.  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
seventh  street. 

Q.  Give  us  the  number;  that  is  an  indefinite  description;  what 
comer?    A.  It  was  on  the  southwest  corner. 

Q.  What?    A.  Southwest  corner. 

Q.  That  was  Bird  &  Thomas?    A.  White  &  Thomas. 

Q.  Thomas  is  dead?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  property  stolen  from  White  &  Thomas?  A. 
From  Thomas. 

Q.  What  was  the  property?  A.  Fur-lined  overcoat,  seal-skin 
sacque,  and  other  little  articles  —  clothing. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  visit  Thomas'  office?  A.  Thomas 
came  to  police  headquarters  and  made  the  complaint. 

Q.  After  he  made  the  complaint,  you  went  out  to  look  after 
the  property?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  pawnbroker  send  you  word  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  it?  A.  I  found  soiue  pawned  in  Sixth 
avenue,  and  some  in  Thirty-first  street. 

Q.  Where  in  Sixth  avenue,  and  with  whom?  A.  Near  Twenty- 
first  street  , 

Q.  With  whom?    A.  Pawnbroker  Lemon. 

Q.  What  was  the  property?  A.  I  can  not  give  the  exact 
number;  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  pawned  in  any  other  pawnshop?  A. 
Yes;  in  Stern's,  on  Thirty-first  street. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  bought  this  watch?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  w^here  you  pawned  your  other  watch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  found  the  property  in  these  two  pawnshops,  you 
then  went  and  told  Mr.  Thomas  that  you  had  discovered  the 
property,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  his  office?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  advance?  A.  I  could  not 
recall  it. 

Q.  Was  it  f  1,000?    A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  |500?    A.  No;  a  small  amount. 

Q.  Was  it  1300?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  1100?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  |50?  A.  I  conld  not  tell  whether  the  grosa  amount 
was  |50. 

Q.  Whatever  the  amount  was  you  told  Mr.  Thomas?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  Mr.  Thomas,  in  order  to  get  them  without 
any  trouble,  he  had  better  send  a  cheek?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not; 
Mr.  Thomas  offered  to  pay  for  them  after  the  colored  man  was 
convicted. 

Q,  How  long  after  the  time  you  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
property  that  the  colored  man  was  convicted?  A.  Probably 
three  months. 

Q.  And  do  vou  mean  to  say  here  that  after  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  a  thief  that  Mr.  Thomas  paid  you  a  check  for  the 
return  of  that  property?  A.  He  gave  me  a  check;  I  went  with 
him  to  —  had  me  cash  the  check  and  give  it  to  the  pawnbroker 
for  the  amount  of  the  case. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  thought  that  was  the  exception,  that  in  such  a  case  they 
would  not  pay  back  to  the  pawnbroker?  A.  They  did  not;  it 
was  optional. 

Q.  Apparently  the  only  case  you  remember  was  a  case  in 
which  they  did  pay  back  the  money  to  the  pawnbroker,  al- 
though the  thief  had  been  convicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  those  articles  produced  in  court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  trial  as  a  witness?  A.  The  man  pleaded 
guilty. 

Q.  And  after  his  plea  of  guilty  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring 
those  down  to  court,  was  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cause  them  to  be  brought  down  to  court 
before  he  plead  guilty?  A.  I  had  stopped  them  by  notifying, 
by  having  them  identified  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cause  them  to  bring  them  down  to  court  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them  as  evidence  against  the  thief?  A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  bring  them  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  brought  them  down  under  any  circumstances 
at  any  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  after  that  thief  plead  guilty  you  turned  around 
and  accepted  from  the  owner  of  the  property  a  check  to  pay 
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the  amount  of  the  pawnbroker's  advances?  A.  It  was  his  sng- 
gestion,  not  mine. 

Q.  Yon  accepted  the  check;  joa  went  to  his  office  and  ac- 
cepted his  check?  A.  I  went  with  him  to  the  bank  on  the  way 
to  the  conrt. 

Q.  Yon  went  to  his  office  first?  A.  From  time  to  time  I  had 
been  in  his  office. 

Q.  Yon  said  after  the  complaint  was  made?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  gave  yon  the  check?  A.  No;  it  was 
months  afterward.  | 

Q.  It  was  after  the  thief  plead  goilty?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  took  Toa  to  the  office  after  he  plead  guilty?  A.  I 
did  not  go  to  his  office;  on  the  way  ap  from  the  conrt  we  came 
np  to  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  and  he  handed  me  a  check, 
and  asked  me  to  go  and  pay  the  pawnbrokers  and  send  the 
goods  to  his  office. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  much  was  the  pawnbroker's  charge?  A.  I  could 
not  telL 

Q.  About  how  much?  A.  I  should  think  in  the  neighborhood 
of  133  or  |35  or  936.  all  told. 

Q.  And  you  got  $17;  so  the  eheck  was  about  $50?    A«  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  ralue  of  the  property  was  fSO?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  sav  that;  tou  a^ked  me  the  loans. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  was  the  property  worth?  A.  People  put  dif- 
ferent valuations  upon  it;  there  is  one  sealskin  sacque  there 
valued  in  the  hundreds. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  property?  A.  Clothing,  seal- 
skin sacques  and  sealskin  lined  overcoat. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  What  was  the  |17  paid  to  you  for?    A.  A  present. 
Q.   Was  that  the  custom  for  detectives?    A.  They  can  not 
prevent  — 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom?    A.  No. 
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Q.  Is  it  frequently  done?    A.  It  is  done  occasionally. 

<^  Didn't  you  know  the  rule  in  the  department  tibiat  pr^ 
^canbes  the  duty  of  every  officer  who  receives  a  gratuity  to  tura 
i^  into  the  pension  fund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  rule?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Did  you  turn  that  money  into  the  pension  fund?  A.  No, 
bit;  because  he  gave  it  to  me  for  expenses  incurred. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  it  into  the  pension  fund?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  did  he  give  it  to  you?  A.  For  expenses  in- 
curred going  after  this  fellow,  and  carfare,  and  indefinite  things. 

Q.  Are  not  your  expenses  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  the  matter  of  incidental  expenses  for  capturing  thieves? 
A.  In  regard  to  thieves,  where  we  employ  people,  or  out  of 
town. 

Q.  Here  was  a  thief  in  town ;  we  mean  to  say  you  did  not  put 
in  a  bill  for  expenses  incurred  in  that  case?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  expenses?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  were  they?    A.  Probably  ^  or  |5. 

Q.  And  you  preferred,  although  you  knew  you  had  your  right, 
and  it  was  your  duty  to  put  in  your  bill  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
police  department  for  your  expenses,  and  to  the  head  of  your 
department  of  the  detective  bureau,  because  it  was  compulsory, 
you  preferred  to  get  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  a 
private  citizen;  is  that  so?    A.  If  he  felt  so  disposed. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  pay  this 
money  to  recover  this  property?    A.  He  knew  that. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that?  A.  Yes;  when  he  identified  the 
property  before  the  prisoner  was  arrested. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  colored  man  who  plead  guilty 
there?    A.  Thomas. 

Q.  Thomas  was  the  name  of  the  complainant?  A.  Oh,  Dan 
Bomething. 

Q.  Has  your  memory  failed  you  again?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that 
instance;  I  can  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  put  in  a  bill  for  expenses  and 
disbursements  in  the  Thomas  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


.    ■■■rr  ., 
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Q.  You  clearly  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don^t  remember  the  name  of  the  defendant?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  —  yes,  I  do  now;  Thomas  Oliver  —  or  Danie} 
Oliver. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  is  that?    A.  Six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  put  in  your  bills  for  expenses;  the  ofBcer 
that  receives  them  from  you?    A.  To  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Q.  The  sergeant  in  the  detective  bureau?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  the  rule  of  the  department  that  you,  after 
every  case  that  you  are  on,  have  to  put  in  your  bill  for  expenses? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  rule  of  the  department?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that 
1  know  of. 

Q  You  know  officers  are  paid  their  expenses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Raise  your  voice,  please;  did  you  ever  go  on  an  expedition 
case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  your  expenses?  A.  Sometimes  the  district  at- 
torney would  pay  it;  other  times  the  police  department. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  never  went  on  an  expedition  case  yet 
where  the  complainant  in  the  extradition  proceedings  did  not 
put  up  the  money  before  for  the  expense?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew 
a  number. 

Q.  Name  me  one?    A.  I  name  the  case  of  Victor  Ber gland. 

Q.  Who  was  the  complainant  there?    A.  His  wife. 

Q.  Where  was  he  extradited  from?    A.  Chicago. 

(J.  Who  paid  his  expenses  there?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  paid  you?    A.  The  police  department  . 

Q.  If  the  police  department  paid  you  the  expenses  of  extradit- 
ing this  fellow  from  Chicago,  didn't  they  invariably  pay  you 
all  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  your  duty?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  when  a  bill  is  presented. 

Q.  And  in  tlie  Thomas  case  you  did  not  present  it  because  it 
was  too  small?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Penal  Code 
against  any  officer  accepting  any  gratuity  for  any  services  it  is 
his  duty  to  perform?    A.  I  did  not  accept  it  for  my  services. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Penal  Code  that 
makes  it  a  crime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  accept  it  for  services?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  accept  it  for?    A.  As  a  present  for  — 
Q.  For  what;  what  did  you  think  he  paid  you  for?    A.  Noth- 
ing but  to  do  my  duty. 
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Q.  What  did  you  get  the  money  for;  for  doing  your  duty, 
wasn't  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  outside  of  your  duty  ?    A.  No,  sin 

Q.  What  did  you  get  it  for?  A.  Because  he  felt  like  giving 
it  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  a  present?    A.  It  was  for  the  incidental  expenses. 

Q.  There  were  incidental  expenses  of  $5,  and  there  were  |12 
remaining;  what  did  you  get  the  |12  for?    A  As  a  present 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  if  you  are  not  aware  that  that  is  a 
crime  for  an  officer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  a  |2,0(M)  a  year  officer,  and  10  years  on  the 
detective  force?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  say  you  do  not'  want  to  tell  what  informa- 
tion McNally  gave  you;  are  you  afraid  harm  would  come  to 
MeXally  for  the  information  he  gave  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  McNally?    A.  I  can  only  say  from  the  papers  he 

is  in  Enrope. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  more  than  the  papers?  A.  No> 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him?    A.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  can't 

remember. 

Q-  Well,  within  a  year?  A.  I  may  have  met  him  within  a 
year. 

Q-  In  his  own  rooms?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q-  iHdn't  you  meet  him  within  six  months?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q-  Didn't  you  meet  him    shortly    before    his    departure    for 
Eiiro|if;V    A.  No,  sir. 

0-  Didn't  you  meet  him  since  the  Senate  committee  com- 
nienccM  its  investigation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  see  him  after  George  Appo 
teHtiflod  liere?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

•i-  Did  you  see  him  after  Appo's  testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  as  you  did  not  get  a  watch  of  him?  A. 
Yes.  8ir. 

Q.  Or  the  lamp  up  in  the  house?  A.  I  don't  know  about  the 
lamp;  my  wife  will  answer  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  made  a  present  of  that  lamp  to  your 
^ifr?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  where  it  was  bought,  or  anythiuj<  about 
jf?   A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  received  from  Jimmie  McNally 
altogether?  A.  Never  received  a  dollar  from  Jimmie  McNally. 
L.  315 
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Q.  What!  have  you  been  doing  business  for  him  in  New  Y(»k? 
A.  Never  done  business  for  him. 

Q,  You  have  been  the  central  representative  of  Jimmie 
McNally's  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  a  green  goods  man?    A.  By  reputation. 

Q.  You  arrested  him  once  for  the  offense?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  called  him  a  thief  here  awhile  ago?    A.  Yes.. 

Q.  You  never  arrested  this  green  goods  man  whom  you  knew 
to  be  a  green  goods  man  by  reputation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  this  thief?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  arrested  him  once.. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  mean  after  he  arrested  him  onoe,  and  after  he  was 
discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  on  what  was  known  as  "  a  come  back,"  that  you 
arrested  McNally?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  On  a  general  order  of  Inspector  Byrnes. 

Q.  You  gathered  in  all  green  goods  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  a  green  goods  man?  A.  By  general 
reputation. 

Q.  Nothing  came  of  the  general  order,  except  the  arrest  and 
discharge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  were  discharged?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more  orders  were  there?    A.  Several  orders. 

Q.  Were  there  any  after  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  order?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  McNally  on  that  order?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Because  I  could  not  find  him. 

Q.  And  yet,  when  you  wanted  information  in  regard  to  viola- 
tions of  law,  you  found  him?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  He  changed  his  residence  quite  frequently,  didn't  he? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  his  residence  when  you  went  to  see  him  in 
regard  to  violations  of  law?  A.  I  think  Thirty-eighth  street 
and  Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  were  there?  A.  I  may  have 
been  there  twice. 

Q.  How  ^uany  times  were  you  up  to  Bridgeport?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  a  place  in  Bridgeport,  didn't  you?  A. 
Only  from  general  talk. 
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Q.  And  yet  you  tell  this  committee  that  this  man  whcwn  you 
Ixsive  heard  spoken  of  as  the  king  of  green  goods  men,  and 
'^'hom  you  have  described  as  a  thief,  and  whom  you  have  visited 
in  his  private  apartments,  has  only  been  arrested  once,  and 
±\vdt  by  general  orders  of  the  city  department  of  New  York? 
-A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  know,  as  a  fact,  that  he  was  follofwing 
liis  ti*ade  of  green  goods  in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  No^  sir. 

Ry  Chairman  Lexow  s 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  arrest  him?  A.  Because  the  in- 
spector sent  uf«  out  to  arrest  all  persons  whom  we  had  any 
SQspicion  of  using  the  mail  for  green  goods. 

Q.  Without  naming  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  went  and 
searched  for  whoever  I  could. 

Q.  And  you  had  knowledge  before  that  general  order  was 
issued  that  he  was  a  green  goods  man,  using  the  mail  for  that 
pnrpose?    A.  Only  a  vague  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  On  that  vague  knowledge  you  arrested  the  man?    A.  Yes, 
sir;  nothing  definite. 
Q.  You  had  nothing  definite  before,  if  it  was  vague,  had  you? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  had  it  definite  enough  to  arrest  him  in  the  first  place; 
didn't  you  retain  that  impression  after  he  was  discharged? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  J 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  arrest  him  again?  A.  Because  J  prob- 
%  couldn't  find  him. 

Q.  You  <:ould  find  him  in  his  rooms  when  you  visited  him? 
A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  You  did,  on  one  occasion,  as  you  testified,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  arrest  him  then?  A.  Because  I  had  no 
^'omplaint  against  him. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  could  find  him  very  rarely  when  you 
wanted  him,  or  when  you  didn't  want  him?    A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  person  on  that  general  order  but 
McNally?  A.  I  think  he  was  the  only  person  I  arrested  that 
time. 

Q.  1)0  you  know  how  many  were  arrested  on  that  ;^eneral 
order?    A.  There  was  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Can  ^ou  give  the  names?    A.  No. 

Q.  (i'ould  you  recognize  them  if  you  heard  the  names?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  some  I  would  and  some  I  would  not. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  a  man  of  the  name  of  Blodgett?    A.  No,  Mr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  mjin  of  the  name  of  Blodgett?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  a  man  of  the  name  of  Horn?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Horn?  A.  By  general 
appearance;  that  is  all.  ^ 

Q.  A  vague  knowledge?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Al.  Horn?    A.  I  know  him  from  being  an  actor. 

Q.  l>()n't  you  know  he  was  in  the  green  goods  business  with 
McNally?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  you  have  no  knowledge,  vag-ie  or 
otherwise,  that  Al.  Horn  was  engaged  in  the  green  goods  busi- 
ness with  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  caused  McNally  to  leave  so  hurriedly 
from  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  that  he  was  going  to  leave?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Di  1  you  ever  meet  "  Big  Walter,"  Walter  Haines?  A.  I 
arrested  a  man  by  that  name. 

Q.  You  arrested  him?    A.  Y"es. 

Q.  Kn(*w  him  as  a  thief?  A.  He  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nee  tet  I  with  green  goods;  I  arrested  him  as  a  suspicions  persoil. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrest  Big  Walter  Haines  as  a  suspicious 
person?    A.  Sometime  last  winter. 

Q.  Last  Mav?    A.  Last  winter. 

Q.  Where  did  you  arrest  him?  A.  I  think  Eleventh  avenne 
and  Twenty-first  street. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  arrest?    A.  He  was  discharged. 

Q.  Dischartred,  as  usual;  had  you  any  proof  against  him? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  thing  was  your  suspicion?  A.  I  was  going 
through  on  a  car. 
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Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  or  ever  hear  of 
Big  Walter  being  a  **  turner  '^  for  Jimmie  McNally?  A.  I 
heard  that  name  of  Walter  repeatedly. 

l^.  Walter  Haines?    A.  Never  heai*d  of  him  being  a  "  turner." 

Q.  Or  connected  with  the  green  goods  business?  A.  Yes; 
connected  with  the  green  goods  business,  but  in  what  capacity 
I  did  not  know.  , 

Q.  Had  }on  heard  of  him  in  that  capacity  before  you  arrested 
him  on  sutpicion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Now,  ollicer,  we  will  ask  the  committee  to  excuse  you 
for  the  present,  but  do  not  leave  the  courtroom,  please  — 
pardon  me,  please;  didn't  you  arrest  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Scribner  at  the  same  time  with  Haines?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  him,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  was  engaged  in  the  green  goods  business? 
A  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Knew  nothing  about  it?    A.  No^  sir. 

y.  Have  you  ever  been  taken  for  a  country  guy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  escaped  all  those  10  years  you  have  been  on 
the  detective  force,  and  never  been  taken  in  as  a  guy?  A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  stand  aside  for  a  moment,  and  do  not  leave  the 
coui-troom?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  «T.  W.  Garfield,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  What  is  your  businofiys?  A.  I  am  bookkeeper  for  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick.  i 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  a  jeweller?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  in  Europe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  served  two  subpoenas  up  there,  Mr.  Garfield, 
for  ^Ir.  Kirkpatiick,  to  produce  books  of  sale;  is  it  the  purpose 
of  employes  or  representatives  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  to  obstruct 
this  committee  in  any  way  by  not  producing  those  books?  A. 
Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  You  are  in  charge  of  those  books?  A.  Yes,  sir;  allow  me 
to  explain  the  deliyeries  of  these  subpoenas;  that  is  all  — 

Q.  I  discharge  you  now  that  you  say  it  is  not  your  intention ; 
yon  are  In  charge  of  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  the  sales  of  gold  watches?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q«  Are  those  Bales  recorded  in  a  regular  day-book,  or  in  ; 
ledger,  transferred  from  the  day-book?  A.  In  a  day-book  an< 
sales-book;  those  that  are  sold  for  cash  are  put  in  the  casl 
sales-book. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  names  of  purchasers  of  watches?  A.  W< 
do  where  we  know  them;  we  seek  to  get  the  names  where  w< 
can. 

Q«  If  the  purchase  made  is  a  cash  transaction,  what  do  yoi 

do?    A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  accident;  if  we  know  who  th< 

party  is,  record  the  name;  if  they  do  not,  there  is  no  recorc 

kept  of  it. 

Q.  No  record  kept?    A.  JS'o,  sir;  that  is,  I  mean,  of  the  name 

Q.  Are  there  any  particular  trademarks  or  numbers  of  identi 

fication  that  you  can  tell  the  watches  you  have  sold?    A.  Yea 

Q.  You  record  the  numbers  of  all  the  watches?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Together  with  the  amount  paid  lor  the  watches?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Garfield,  I  ask  the  committee  to  instruct  you  to 
bring  here  your  book  of  sales  for  the  montli  of  December  and 
January,  December,  1891,  arid  January,  1892?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  statement,  but  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  statement.  A.  Well,  that  —  if  you 
will  allow  me  —  that  moment,  the  notice  was  given  to  us  on 
Saturday,  in  the  absence  of  everybody,  and  trying  to  give  all 
the  watches  sold  in  the  different  months,  I  thought  I  had 
answered  all  purposes;  I  wish  to  disavow^  any  purpose  of  ob- 
struction. 

Q.  Now%  will  you,  please,  get  down  that  book  for  us  as  quickly 
as  possible?    A.  Do  you  wish  it  to-day? 
Q.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — At  2  o'clock.    W^e  will  take  a  recess,  from 
1  to  2,  and  we  will  have  the  book  at  2  o'clock. 
Mr.  Goflf. — We  will  excuse  you  for  the  present. 
Chairman  Lexow. — You  are  cautioned  not  to  speak  to  any 
person. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  want  the  day-book  that  records  the  sale  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  we  want  the  ledger,  In  which  the  sales 
are  transferred;  is  not  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Renator  Saxton. —  During  what  time? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  have  said  during  the  month  of  December,  1891, 
and  January,  1892,  of  gold  watches;  we  don't  want  anything 
else. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  special  record  of  the  sale  of  gold  watches? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  put  those  in  the  general  day-book  of  sales?    A.  Yes, 

sin 

Q.  That  is  the  book  we  want,  particularly  —  the  book  of 
jour  sales  every  day?  A.  The  book  of  daily  sales,  and  cash 
sales  and  day-book;  will  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  No,  you  had  better  bring  us  the  other  book,  in 
i¥hich  the  account  is  transferred  —  the  ledger. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  suppose  you  want  any  book  in  which  there 
is  a  transaction  of  sale  of  a  gold  watch  in  December,  1891,  and 
January,  1892. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Probably  the  ledger  would  not  be  as  full. 
Mr.  Goflf. —  We  want  the  day-book  first. 
Chairman   Lexow. —  Don't   allow   anybody   to   approach  you 
or  to  say  anything  about  the  testimony  you  shall  give  here,  or 
about  the  books.    Mr.  Goff,  we  had  better  take  a  recess  in  that 
case  until  2  o'clock. 

'Mr.  GoflF. —  I  suggest,  that  I  think  it  would  be  proper  at  this 
point  here,  before  recess,  to  put  in  evidence,  and  put  upon  the 
records,  Rule  142  of  the  police  department,  if  your  honors  will 
permit  me  to  read  it  now. 
( Mr.  Jerome  read  the  rule  as  follows ) : 


t. 


REWARDS   AND   TESTIMONIALS. 


"  Rule  142. —  The  board  of  police  will,  in  their  discretion,  per- 
mit members  of  the  force,  for  services  rendered  bv  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  which  are  both  *  meritorious  and 
extraordinary,'  but  for  such  only,  to  receive  under  the  restric- 
tions provided  in  this  rule,  rewards,  presents,  or  testimonials, 
tendered  them  for  such  services. 

"  When  any  such  reward,  present,  or  testimonial  is  proflFered, 
it  must,  whether  money  or  otherwise,  first  be  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  to  await  such  final  action  as  the  board 
may  take  upon  it.'' 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morning 
will  return  here  at  2  o'clock.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until 
that  time.    The  witnesses  under  examination  should  not  dis- 
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cuss  the  testimony,  or  speak  with  anybody  in  reference  to  the 
matters  in  regard  to  which  he  had  been  asked  or  testified  — 
and  especially  not  with  reference  to  his  wife. 
Adjournment,  afternoon   session  2  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Present  —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 

Rose  Hanley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.   Goflf: 

«.  • 

Q.  Will  you  speak  up  in  a  loud  tone  so  that  we  can  all  hear? 
A.  I  will  try  to. 
Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  Detective  Charles  Hanley?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  spoke  to  you  on  the  street  to-day, 
just  before  the  subpoena  was  served  upon  you?  A.  A  gentleman 
who  lives  on  the  top  floor  of  my  house. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Mr.  Mourvey. 

Q.  Give  us  his  full  name?  A.  Well,  really  I  could  not, 
because  I  don't  know;  I  only  know  his  last  name. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Mourvey  say  to  you?  A.  I  said  good  morn- 
ing to  Mr.  Mourvey  and  he  said  good  morning  to  me. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  passed  between  you?  A.  I  told  him  Mr. 
Hanley  was  before  the  Lexow  committee  this  morning. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  didn't  say  anything;  he  shook 
his  head. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  to  your  husband '  since  you  came  in  the 
courtroom,  have  you  not?    A.  No;  he  just  kissed  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  something  to  you?  A.  He  said,  "  Keep  up 
youi;  courage." 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  this  lamp?    A.  In  Ehrich's  store. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  cash  for  it,  or  get  it  charged?  A.  I  paid 
cash. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  it  in  Ehrich's  store?  A.  A  year  ago 
last  Christmas. 

Q.  Was  it  delivered?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  I  have  forgotten  what 
I  did  pay  for  it.  ^  ' 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  salesman  or  saleswoman  from  whom 
^ou  purchased  it?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Your  husband  told  you  to  say,  since  you  came  in  the  court- 
I'oom,  that  you  bought  it  at  Ehrich's?    A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  not  w^ait  until  I  put  my  question?  A.  I  presume 
I  should  have  done  so,  but  you  asked  me  where  I  bought  it. 

Q.  I  sav  vour  husband  told  vou,  since  vou  came  in  the  court- 
X'oom  —    A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  I  have  not  finished  my  question;  your  husband  told  you, 
since  you  have  come  in  the  courtroom,  to  say  that  you  had 
bought  it  at  one  of  the  large  drygoods  stores,  did  he  not? 
-A.  He  did  not.  , 

Q.  You  can  not  say  how  much  you  paid  for  it?  A.  I  have  no 
recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  $50  for  it?    A.  No;  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  J30?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  J20?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  pay  J20;  am  quite  positive  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  JIO?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  between  flO  and  $20?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you; 
5t  must  be  between  those  figures. 

Q.  It  was  not  less  than  $10,  was  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  more  than  $20?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  paid  that 
Xnuch. 

Q.  Will  you  fix  a  limit?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  was  not  less  than  $5?  A.  No;  I  would 
^ot  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  $1.99  for  it?  A.  I  won't  say,  for  I  don't  know 
X\'hat  I  paid. 

Senator  O'Connor. — What  kind  of  a  lamp  is  it? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  not  an  expert  in  ceramics.    I  can't  say. 

Q.  Can  not  you  limit  the  price  inj  some  way,  so  that  we  can 
tinderstand  the  approximate  value  of  this  lamp?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  can  not 

Q.  Was  anyone  with  you  w^hen  you  purchased  it?  A.  I  was 
alone. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  bill  for  the  lamp?  A.  No;  I  didn't  get  no 
bill;  a  bill  was  not  necessary;  when  you  pay  cash  for  anything 
you  do  not  get  a  bill  with  the  goods,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  bill  for  this  lamp;  that  is  what.  I  want  to 
find  out?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 
L.  316 
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Q.  Did  you  get  any  memoranda  showing  the  charge  of  the 
lamp?    A.  There  is  simply  a  tag  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  memoranda  or  paper  of  any  kind  when 
you  paid  the  money  for  the  lamp?    A.  No;  I  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that  clearly,  now,  do  you?  A.  I  swear 
to  that. 

Q.  You  have  bought  other  things  at  Ehrich's,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  considerable  shopping  in  Ehrich's. 

Q.  You  have  not  an  account  there,  have  you?  A.  No,,  sir;  I 
have  no  account  in  no  drygoods  store. 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  so  far  as  you  have  found,  that  you  get 
any  written  bill  of  sale  or  memoranda  of  sale?  A.  Why,  no; 
it  is  necessary  to. 

Q.  That  is  all.    You  have  answered  the  question. 

l?y  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  When  you  bought  this  lamp,  did  you  buy  the  whole  lamp 
just  as  it  stands  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shade  and  everything?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  when  the  lamp  was  delivered?  A.  I 
was. 

Q.  This  lamp  has  never  been  used,  has  it?  A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
use  it  quite  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss  Lulu 
Applegate?    A.  No;  I  don't  know  anyone  by  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Nellie  Marau? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  her. 

Q.  Did  a  young  lady  come  to  your  house  as  messenger  for 
your  husband  about  six  months  ago,  of  a  striking  appearance? 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  How  many  watches  has  your  husband?  A.  He  has  got 
one  watch  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  he  ever  had  two  watches  at  a  time 
of  his  own?    A.  Never,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  got  the  watch  that  he  has  got  now? 
A.  He  has  been  wearing  it  sometime. 

Q.  About  how  long?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Two  years?    A.  I  think  it  is,  if  not  more. 

Q.  If  not  more  than  two  years?  A.  If  not  more  than  two 
years,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
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<3-  How  long  are  you  living  where  you  now  reside?  A,  We 
living  there  two  years  from  the  1st  of  last  June. 

^  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  had  this  watch  long  before 
yo^  went  to  live  where  you  are  now  residing?  A.  I  do  not  re- 
ncvc?mber,  because  my  husband  had  a  little  watch,  and  I  think 
tlx«  one  that  he  has  got  now  he  got  very  cheap. 

<J.  But  what  about  the  other  watch;  you  say  he  had  a  little 
v^^tch?    A.  Yes;  one  that  he  had  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  that?    A.  I  think  he  disposed  of  it 

Q.  How?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  dispose  of  that  watch  before  he  got  the  present 
^^atch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  three  years  ago?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  It  was  before  you  went  to  live  in  the  present  apartments, 
^v'liere  you  are  now  living,  was  it  not  —  you  are  living  there  two 
y^ars,  the  1st  of  June?  A.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  he  has 
^^a.d  the  watch  that  he  is  wearing,  a  little  opened-faced  watch 
^Hat  he  wears. 

Q.  The  watch  that  he  had  before  that?  A.  That  was  a  very 
Common  affair. 

Q.  A  silver  watch?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  silver, 
*t:  was  gold,  I  guess,  but  it  was  a  cheap  one,  not  of  much 
Account,  and  he  got  this  little  one  and  he  liked  it  better  because 
^t  was  a  much  nicer  and  better  watch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  this  watch?  A.  I  do  not;  I  am 
^Xire  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  what  watchmaker  he  bought  it?  A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  that  the  first  watch  that  you  speak  of, 
Vas  disposed  of  by  your  husband  before  he  got  the  watch  that 
lie  has  at  the  present  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  clear  about  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very 
olear  about  that;  it  was  a  very  common  affair,  if  anything,  I 
think  he  gave  it  away,  but  I  would  not  be  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  he  gave  it?  A.  I  could  not  say  that 
he  gave  it  away,  but  I  say  if  anything,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. 

Q.  It  was  not  worth  much?    A.  No;  it  was  not  worth  much. 

Q.  And  you  often  heard  him  say  it  was  not  worth  anything? 
A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  him  say  so. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  an  understood  thing  between  you?  A.  No; 
it  was  not,  I  simply  knew  it. 
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Q.  Knew  of  your  own  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  good  timepiece,  that  watch?  A.  I  don't 
know  really,  I  never  heard  him  say. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  it  at  all?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  amusing  features,  some  ridiculous 
things  about  that  watch  that  you  remember?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  very  amusing;  I  don't  know  what  could  possibly 
be  amusing  about  any  watch ;  it  was  a  common,  ordinary  affair. 

Q  Did  he  remain  long  without  a  watch,  from  the  time  that 
he  disposed  of  that  one?    A.  He  has  never  been  without  one. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  first  watch  if  you  saw  it?  A.  I 
would  not  be  positive;  I  think  I  would;  you  see  so  many  of  the 
same  kind;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  so  many  watches  in  your  lifetime?  A.  As 
a  general  thing,  most  everybody  carries  one. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  so  many  that  you  could  not  identify  one? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  This  watch  that  you  say  was  of  no  account,  you  must 
have  examined  it,  and  familiarized  yourself  with  its  appear- 
ance? A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have,  but  I  know,  it  was  a  very 
cheap  watch,  that  is  all  that  I  do  know  about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  judge  of  that  by  its  appearance,  do  you  not? 
A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  And  you  judge  of  it  so  accurately,  that  you  would  be  able 
to  recognize  it,  would  you  not?  A.  I  think  I  would;  I  am  not 
sure;  I  would  not  say  positively  that  I  would. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  watch  (handing  the  watch)?  A.  Really,  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  condition  of  mind  as  to  be  very  uncertain 
about  things  in  general,  are  you  not?  A.  No;  I  am  not,  but  I 
could  not  say  in  regard  to  that  watch. 

Q.  That  is  all;  I  shall  not  keep  you  any  longer?  A.  Thank 
you. 

Hyman  Stern,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Pawnbroker. 
Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?    A.  No.  56  West  Thirty- 
first  street. 
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Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  produce  a  watch  described  by 
Detective  Sergeant  Hanley;  I  ask  you  if  that  is  the  watch?  A. 
That  is  the  watch  that  I  brought  down. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  when  that  watch  was  pawned  with  you? 
A.  October  25,  1893. 

Q.  That  is  less  than  a  year  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  how  much  was  advanced?    A.  Sixty  dollars. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  value  of  that  watch? 

• 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Tell  us  the  value  and  what  kind  of  a  watch  it  is?  A.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  Tiffany  watch. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  do  you  think  would  be  its  value? 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  watch  would  fetch  |75,  under  the  hammer 
to-day  at  a  sale. 

Q.  WTiat  at  retail,  when  new?  A.  That  would  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  answer;  it  might  have  cost,  probably,  |150. 

Q.  Would  that  be  your  best  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  that 
^atch  at  retail,  so  far  as  you  know  its  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  On  what  grounds  do  you  put  that  high  value  on  that  watch, 
^h^  works,  or  the  gold  that  is  in  the  watch;  that  ought  not 
Jo  cost  more  than  J75,  unless  there  is  something  peculiar  about 
^^'  A.  There  is  nothing  peculiar,  except  the  movement,  but 
ttat  is  what  I  think  they  would  charge  in  a  jewelry  store  for  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  ^Miat  is  the  number  of  that  watch  and  the  maker?  A. 
^^^ty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  is  the  move- 
^^Dt  number. 

Q.  What  is  the  maker,  or  what  movement  is  it?  A.  Tiffany 
&Co. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  A  Waltham  movement?    A.  No,  sir;  a  Swiss  movement. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  observed  by  pawnbrokers  in  this  city  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  value  or  the  ratio  of  the  value  on 
Which  they  advance  on  articles  on  pledges?  A.  That  is  rather 
difficult;  some  may  advance  50  per  cent,  and  some  75;  I  would 
certainly  advance  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  would  like  to  make  as  much  interest  on  the  money 
as  I  can. 

Q.  Particularly,  if  you  know  the  person  to  whom  you  advance 
it?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  advance  $60  on  an  article  which  you 
Bay  would  not  bring  more  than  ?75?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  done 
it  very  often. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  remained  in  business  and  made  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  extraordinary  pawnbroker;  that  will  do?  A. 
I  can  explain  that  to  you  if  you  want;  we  count  upon  redemp- 
tions. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  will  do.    You  may  take  the  watch  with  you. 

James  W.  Garfield,  recalled: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  books  with  you  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  the  daily  sales  for  the  month  of  December? 
A.  There  It  is,  December  1st. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  first  —  what  is  this  first  column?  A.  These 
are  the  cost  marks;  this  is  the  price  that  is  charged  to  the 
party  and  increased  where  there  are  two  or  three  items;  it  is 
extended,  and  this  column  is  the  total;  these  entries  are  made 
as  they  are  sold  every  day. 

Q.  According  as  they  are  made?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  these  are 
the  charges. 

Q.  What  is  this  other  book?  A.  That  contains  what  we  sell 
for  cash. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^We  will  excuse  this  witness  for  the  present. 

Alonzo  Sloane,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  interested,  or  have  been 
all  summer,  on  the  race  track. 
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Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  As  a  bookmaker?    A.  I  have  been  connected  witli  it 

By  Mr.  Gofit: 

Q.  Jast  imagine  that  you  are  calling  odds  on  the  race  course^ 
and  then  we  can  all  hear  yon;  how  long  have  you  been  in  that 
bufiiiiess?    A.  Off  and  on  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  green  goods  business?  A.  Am  I  to 
answer  that? 

Chainnan  Lexow. — ^\Vhat  is  your  answer? 

The  Witness. — Yes;  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  understand  that  for  any  testimony  you  give  here  in 
connection  with  questions  that  we  may  ask  you,  under  the  law 
yon  can  not  be  prosecuted,  do  you  understand  that?    A.  Yes, 

sir.  ! 

Q.  I  shall  be  very  brief  with  you;  you  were  engaged  with 
Jimmy  McNally,  were  you  not?    A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  McNally  is  now?  A.  I  do  not;  I  under- 
hand he  is  in  Europe. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  with  McNally?  A.  In 
various  positions;  I  was  connected  with  him  in  the  Museum  on 
Eighth  avenue,  and  I  was  connected  with  him  in  Bridgeport,  in 
tte  place  called  "  Emerald  Music  Hall." 

Q.  I  mean  in  connection  with  the  green  goods  business;  what 
position  did  you  occupy?    A.  As  a  steerer. 

Q.  You  and  McNally  quarreled,  did  you  not?  A.  We  had  no 
<jnarrel,  I  merely  got  tired  and  quit;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  out  of  your  percentage  for 
protection?    A.  Nothing,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  steerer  has  not  to  pay  any- 
thing for  protection?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  officials  has  to  pay  for  police  protection  T 
*^-  That  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  any  percentage  was  retained 
'^m  the  amount  that  you  would  receive  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
^^^^g  you?    A.  No,  sir;  there  was  never  any  percentage. 
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Q.  Any  money  or  division  or  money;  was  not  some  money 
withheld  from  you  that  you  otherwise  would  have  been  en- 
titled to?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Not  |1?    A.  Never  |1. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  .    .    ' 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  green  goods  business  In 
this  city?    A.  Off  and  on  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Q.  Were  you  not  a  writer,  too,  as  well  as  a  steerer?  A.  At 
one  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  percentage  does  the  writer  get?  A.  As  a 
general  thing,  50  per  cent. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  has  he  to  pay?  A.  He  has  to  pay  the 
man  that  helps  to  do  the  business. 

Q.  You  pay  the  steerer  how  much  out  of  your  50  per  cent.? 
A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  "  turner? "    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  Five  dollars  for  each  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  item  comes  out  of  the  50  per  cent.?  A.  That  is 
about  all. 

Q.  Your  own  expense  of  addressing  envelopes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  employ  your  own  men  to  address  the  envelopes? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  to  pay  for  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  other  50  per  cent.?  A.  The  man  who  does 
the  business. 

Q.  The  banker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ro  while  you  were  working  for  McNally,  he  got  a  clean  50 
per  cent.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  your  50  per  cent,  you  paid  these  various  ex- 
penses that  you  have  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  Each  writer  has  got  a  place  or  workshop,  where  he  does 
his  writing,  has- he  not?    A.  T  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  can;  you  can  state  the  general  nature  of  the 
business;  you  have  been  in  it?    A.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  separate  place  for  business?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  rent  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  place?  A.  In  various,  different 
places. 

Q.  Let  us  have  one?    A.  Really,  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  But  you  had  them  in  the  city  of  New  York,  had  you  not? 
A.  Not  in  recent  years,  I  have  not. 
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Q,  Well,  a  centurj^  ago?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  in  what  part  of  'Sew  Yoik?  A.  I 
could  not  really  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  above  the  Harlem  river  or  below?  A.  Below  the 
Ilarlem  river. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  east  or  west  side?    A.  On  the  east  and  west. 

Q.  !Now,  what  ward  or  district,  can  you  tell  us,  that  you 
had  business  in  on  the  east  side?  A.  I  am  not  verv  well 
versed  in  the  wards. 

Q.  You  know  where  Ilarlein  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  an  office  in  Harlem?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had 
an  office  there. 

Q.  On  the  west  side  of  Harlem,  over  toward  Kin^sbridge 
road,  or  up  toward  Washington  Heights?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  an  office  in  Y'orkville?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  an  oilice  on  the  east  side  of  Central  park?  A. 
At  one  time;  yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  that  ofliee?  A.  I  think  it  was  Fifty- 
ninth  street. 

Q.  What  was  the  number?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  now. 

i2'  Was  it  the  West  Fifty-ninth  street?  A.  1  think  it  was 
West. 

il.  Near  what  avenue?    A.  Near  Ninth  avenue. 

(J.  Was  it  on  the  north  side  or  south  side  of  the  street?  A. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  I  think. 

<i.  What  was  the  number  of  the  place?  A.  I  could  not 
t^-11  you  the  number. 

Q,  Was  it  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenue?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Between  Eighth  and  Ninth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Near  Ninth  avenue?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  that  in?  A.  I  really  don't  know;  I 
believe  Captain  Kilieleah  was  the  captain  at  that  time. 

Q.  Killelea  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  his  wardman?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  run  your  office  there?  A.  I  guess  a 
month  or  two  months. 

Q.  Y'ou  had  all  your  writing  and  addressing  done  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  men  employed  there?  A.  I  had  one  man 
employed  there. 

L.  317 
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Q.  And  jou  received  addresses  and  mailed  your  letters  to  the 
gnys  out  in  the  country?    A.  No,  sir;  not  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  use  the  office  in  Fifty-ninth  street  for,  then? 
•A.  Only  used  it  to  work  in. 

Q.  What  was  the  work,  the  turning  joint?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  turning  joint?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  never 
had  any  connection  with  them. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  steerer,  you  must  have  known  where 
the  turning  joint  was?    A.  I  was  not  a  steerer  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  were  a  writer  for  the  green 
goods  men  here  and  wrote  and  sent  on  your  fraudulent  cir- 
culars and  you  did  not  know  where  the  trick  was  performed; 
do  you  mean  to  say  that?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  it  was  none  of 
my  business. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  of  your  own  knowledge;  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  did  not  know?  A.  Some  of  them  I  knew  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  when  a  guy  was  brought  here,  when  the 
work  was  done?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  your  money  until  the  trick  was  per- 
formed, could  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  known  where  the  trick  was  performed,  for 
you  were  to  get  your  money?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  knew  where  the  trick  was  done? 
A.  In  some  instances;  yes. 

Q.  Where  the  "come-on"  were  brought  to?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
some  instances. 

Q.  Where  were  the  "  come-ons  "  brought  to  when  your  office 
was  in  Fifty-ninth  street?    A.  In  Jersey  City. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  office  was  in  Fifty-ninth  street 
in  Captain  Killelea's  precinct,  and  you  never  saw  the  captain? 
A.  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  didn't  know  him. 

Q   In  your  place  of  business?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  one  of  the  wardmen?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  you  were  never  molested?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  stay 
there  long. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  molested  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  arrested?  A.  I  never  was  arrested,  but  I 
got  away  before  I  got  arrested. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  tip?    A.  Nobody. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  away?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell 

TOO. 

Q.  Yes,  you  can,  if  you  were  to  get  arrested  and  got  away 
before  you  were  arrested,  how  did  you  get  the  tip?  A.  I  didn't 
get  any  tip. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  occurred?    A.  Where  was  it? 

Q.  Yes;  in  what  place?  A.  I  knew  that  the  oflicer  came  to 
arrest  me  at  the  place  of  address  that  I  have. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  coming?  A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  him;  he  was 
planted,  and  I  did  not  go  near  the  place. 

0*  What  place  is  that?  A.  That  was  a  place  I  had  on  Tenth 
avenue. 

0*  Where  on  Tenth  avenue?  A.  Away  down  town,  near 
Fortysecond  street. 

Q'  Was  the  officer  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  Did  you  know  him  personally?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q-  How  did  you  know  that  he  was  an  oflicer,  if  he  was  not  in 
onifonn  and  you  did  not  know  him  personally?  A.  You  see 
^  iH'eat  many  people,  who  are  pointed  out  to  you  as  officers. 

Q'  Who  pointed  him  out  to  you?    A.  That  T  could  not  tell 

you. 

Q  Was  it  a  stranger?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  Some  one  in  the  green  goods  business?    A.  Somebody  they 
"i'Ped  for  an  officer  to  those  connocted  with  it. 
Q«  Connected  with  the  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^l  That  is  to  prevent  an  arrest  from  being  made?    A.  Yes, 

8ip. 

0.  The  officer  is  tipped  off?    A.  Not  the  officer. 

Q*  Bnt  you  are  tipped  off?  A.  No,  sir;  the  officer  is  tipped 
0"  to  me,  so  that  I  will  know  him. 

^  That  is  what  I  say,  there  is  someone  on  the  watch  always 

f'*%  to  tip  the  officer  off?    A.  Always. 

Q*  Who  was  captain  of  that  precinct?  A.  I  think  Captain 
Killelea. 

Q.  In  Tenth  avenue,  T  speak  now?    A.  T  don't  know  who  was 

captain  in  that  precinct. 

^^  ^at  had  you  there,  a  writing  office?    A.  No,  sir. 

^  ^at  was  it:  a  turning  joint?    A.  No,  sir. 

^  ^Tiat  was  it?    A.  An  address. 

^  ^ere  the  telegrams  were  received  or  letters?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 


Q.  What  other  place  can  you  tell  us  about  where  you 
ducted  your  businesss  here?    A.  I  don't  remember;  I  chang^^d 
around  so  often,  I  never  kept  any  track  of  the  places. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  many  telegrams?    A.  Very  few. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  the  telegrams?    A.  That  I  could 
not  tell  vou. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  mean  telegrams  sent  to  guys,  Mr. 
Goff? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  handwriting  (handing  paper)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wrote  that  letter?    A.  I  guess  so;  it  is  my  handwritia£- 

Q.  To  Jimmie  McNally?    A.  I  guess  so;  I  don't  know  who  i* 
to,  but  I  know  it  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  It  is  addressed  to  "  Jim;  "  who  is  Jim?    A.  I  suppose  it  i^ 
McNally. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  George;  is  that  in  your  han^J" 
writing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  this  letter:      "  Jim.    Appo  has  just  handed  ni^ 
your  letter,  and  I  must  say  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  thaX" 
to  write  a  letter  of  this  kind.    I  quit  you  because  I  could  better 
my  condition  by  doing  so.     As  for  the  machine,  books,  etc,  I 
left  them  in  Bridgeport."     What  machine,  books,  etc.,  do  yon 
refer  to?    A.  A  machine  that  w^e  had,  a  copying  machine. 

Q.  For  sending  out  the  green  goods  circulars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  What  were  the  books  that  you  referred  to?    A.  Directories. 

Q.  Addresses?    A.  Y'es,  sir;  city  directories. 

Q.  Of  the  various  cities?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  "And  have  written  twice  to  have  them  forwarded  to  you. 
If  }  ou  have  not  received  them  I  will  go  up  there  in  person  and 
bring  them  to  you,  and  the  money  I  ow^e  you  I  will  pay  as  soon 
as  1  can  make  it."  What  money  did  you  owe  him?  A.  I  owed 
him  ?.300  or  ?400. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  Borrowed  money. 

Q.  "  The  mail  I  sent  out  in  Bridgeport,  I  realized  three 
answers."    What  were  those?    A.  Telegrams. 

Q.  You  say  the  mail  you  sent  out  in  Bridgeport?    A.  Y'es,  sin 

Q.  What  was  the  mail?    A.  Circulars,  I  guess. 

(2.  And  you  received  three  answers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  from  victims  or  expected  victims;  is  that  so? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  "And  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  with  them.  Y'ou 
can  have  them  if  you  like."  What  did  you  mean  by  that?  A. 
That  I  would  turn  them  over  to  him. 
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Q.  Turn  the  victims  over  to  him?    A.  No,  the  answers. 
Q  "  You  say  you  have  been  such  a  good  friend  to  me.    You 
have  been  no  better  than  I  have  been  to  you.    I  worked  hard  for 
three  months  in  Jersey  City,  and  got  23  answers,  and  you  gave 
theiu  to  Fless  to  work  for  me.'*     Who  is  Hess;  is  that  Sig.  Hess? 
-A- 1  guess  so. 
Q.  You  know  who  you  refer  to,  don't  you?    A.  Yes;  Sig.  Hess, 
y.  Another  policy  writer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q  "  I  do  not  say  you  robbed  me,  but  your  man  did."    What 
^i<l  you  meiin  by  that?     A.  What  do  I  mean  by  robbing  me? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Possibly,  I  might  have  gotten  more  answers  and 
didn't  get  them. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  better  explanation  than  that;  I  do  not 
'"iderstand  it;  you  say  to  this  man,  "I  do  not  say  you  robbed 
^^  but  your  man  did;''  in  what  constituted  the  robbing;  tell 
lis  the  whole  business?  A.  Tlie  robbing  is  holding  out  answers; 
this  man  possibly  had'  held  out  some  answers  of  mine;  at 
feast,  I  thought  so. 

Q.  "And  I  hold  you  resjjonsible  as  I  trusted  you,  not  him." 

^howas  **him?''     A.  The  man  Hess,  I  guess. 

Q.  "As  far  as  your  friendship  goes,  you  discharged  me  last 

#  fiDimner  for  no  cause  whatever,  w  hen  I  asked  for  what  was  due 

me,  and  left  me  in  a  strange  town  w  ithout  a  cent  in  the  world. 

loo  also  refused  me  $10,  last  summer,  when  I  was  sadly  in 

need.    I  do  not  blame  you  for  that  until  you  commenced  to 

roast  me,  by  saying  you  did  not  jiropose  to  support  a  lot  of 

bams.*'    Were  you  referred  to  there  as  a  bum?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  "  Let  me  know  what  you  claim  I  owe  you  and  as  soon  as  I 

can  get  money  enough,  I  will  pay  you,  but  please  bear  in  mind 

those  23  telegrams."    W^hat  were  the  23  telegrams?    A.  What 

^ou  read  about  there  before. 

Q.  The  answers?     A.  The  answers. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  lon^  you  were  engaged 
n  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  ;^reen  j;oo(is  business,  working 
'or  McXally  or  any  other  i>erson?  A.  Wf^ll,  I  suppose,  alto- 
jjether  about  three  years,  in  an  intf*rval  of  nine  years:  in  nine 
rears  time  I  was  possibly  working  tlin^  years. 

Q.  And  during  those  three  years  that  you  were  in  New  York, 
fon  were  never  arrested  in  connection  with  tlie  ;ireen  goods 
t>asiDess?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  in  this  business  you  were  to 
\ye  protected  from  arrest?    A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  went  into  this  business,  which, 
you  knew  to  be  criminal,  and  continued  in  it  for  three  years, 
and  did  not  have  any  understanding  or  knowledge  that  you 
were  to  be  protected?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  reason  you  worked  for  McNally,  because 
you  knew  that  he  had  influence  whereby  he  could  protect  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  worked  lor  McNally  because  I  thought  I  could  make 
better  arrangements  with  him. 

Q.  You  said  the  custom  was  to  pay  the  writer  50  per  cent; 
that  is  true  with  all  green  goods  men,  is  it  not?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  could  make  better  arrange- 
ments with  McNally?  A.  I  could  borrow  money  at  any  time 
and  things  of  that  kind,  when  I  would  be  broke  from  blowing 
in  money;  lots  of  people  would  not  lend  you  money. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  at  Snake  Hill  penitentiary  for  some  time, 
have  YOU  not?    A.  One  year. 

Q.  Was  that  for  tlie  green  goods  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  find  it  as  smooth  sailing  in  Jersey  as  you 
did  in  New  York?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  take  all  the  profits,  instead  of  paying  50 
per  cent,  to  McNally;  what  did  he  do  for  you,  that  you  should 
pay  him  50  per  cent.?    A.  He  had  capital  and  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  capital  is  required?    A.  It  reciuires  $3,000  or  $4,000. 

Q.  Did  you  not  work  at  a  place  at  Eighth  avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street  —  do  you  remember  working 
there  and  having  a  place?    A.  At  that  time  I  was  away. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  place  there?    A.  In  what  street? 

Q.  Eighth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  moan  by  saying  at  that  time  that  you  were 
away,  w^hen  someone  else  had  a  place  there?  A.  When  I  was  in 
prison. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  a  place  in  Sixty-third  street,  near 
.  Amsterdam  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  there. 

Q.  And  you  made  use  of  it,  too,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  a  place  comer  of  Barclay  and 
Greenwich  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?  A. 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  had  a  place  in  West  street,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  at  the  precinct  then?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  McNally  is  now?  A.  I  understand  he 
^  in  Europe,  what  part  I  don't  know. 

0*  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  green  goods  business 
J»ow  in  operation  in  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mp.  Goff.—  That  is  all. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q-  Do  you  know  where  the  bank  roll  was  kept?  A.  What 
tank  roll? 

Q- The  bank-roll  used  in  your  business?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I 
4on't  know  where  he  kept  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  it  was  brought  from  in  the  day- 
*^e,  when  the  victim  came  into  the  turning  joint?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q*  Op  where  it  was  sent  to  at  night?  A.  I  never  asked  any 
Questions  at  that  time. 

0-  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  paid?  A.  At  various  places  —  bar- 
'  rooms,  hotels,  and  anywhere,  restaurants. 

Q.  Mention  one  place  where  you  got  paid;  did  you  ever  get 
paid  on  Chatham  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  your  pay  in  Judge  Divver's  place?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  the  money  taken  out  of  his  safe?  A.  Never; 
I  know  him  by  reputation;  I  would  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 
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By  CLairiJian  Lexow 


Q.  Do  you  know  his  place?    A.  I  know  he  has  a  place  oiw 
Chatham  square. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  place  usually  used  as  a  resort  of  those  in 
your  business?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  see  men  in  your  business  there?  A.  Xot  at  the 
time  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  McNally  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  McNally  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there?  A.  Went  there  to  get  a 
drink. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  headquarters  of  men  in  your  business? 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  hesitated;  is  not  that  the  fact?  A.  No,  sir;  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  see  a  green  goods  man,  did  you  not  go 
there  to  that  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or,  when  you  went  to  that  siUoon,  were  you  not  pretty 
certain  to  mo<*t  green  goods  men  there?    A.  I  never  was  in 
Divver's  place  but  om;e  in  my  life;  I  went  in  and  got  a  glass, 
of  beer  or  whisky  and  walked  out. 

Q.  Were  vou  with  anvbodv?    A.  All  alone. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  had  rei)eatedly  smm  men  in  your  business 
in  that  saloon;  you  niust  havi.^  been  there  more  than  once? 
A.  I  beg  your  i)ardou;  1  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  green  goods  men  did  you  see  there  when  you 
went  in?  A.  1  don't  remember;  I  have  not  been  in  there  for 
six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  here  on  your  oath^^  and  you 
understand  tliat  your  oath  here  ij»  just  as  binding  as  in  a  court 
of  law,  that  vou  have  oulv  been  there  once?  A.  I  will  swear 
to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  how  many  men  engaged  in 
the  same  business  with  yourself  that  you  saw  there?  A.  That 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Five  or  six?  A.  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  anybody;  I 
merely  went  in  there  to  get  a  drink:  I  got  my  drink  and  walked 
out. 
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V  Q-  Is  there  any  resort  here  in  the  city  that  is  the  usual  and 
I  customary  resort  of  men  doing  the  business  that  you  did?    A. 

That  I  don't  know;  I  have  been  out  of  the  business  for  a  good 

while. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  business,  then?    A.  They  Avere 
mattered  all  over. 

Q.  Did  they  meet  together;  did  they  have  any  regular  plate 
of  meeting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  wanted  to  meet  a  man  in  your  business,  where 
did  you  go  to  find  them?    A.  I  had  to  go  and  look  for  him. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Anywheres  where  I  thought  he  would  be;  in 
a  saloon  or  a  hotel,  corner  of  the  street,  or  anywhere  like  that. 
Q.  Were  not  the  men  in  the  business  known  to  the  police? 
A-  Well,  I  don't  think  they  knew  them  all;  I  don't  think  there 
were  many  of  the  police  who  knew  me. 

•  Q.  You  knew- some  of  the  police,  did  you  not?  A.  Certainly; 
inian  in  my  business  would  know  some;  I  would  be  walking  up 
the  street  and  meet  a  i»oliceman  and  we  would  say  there  is  a 
wp  and  they  would  tip  the  copper  off  to  me. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  personally  know  members  of  the  police 
force?  A.  I  did  not  personally  know  two  members  of  the 
police  force. 

Q.  You  did  not  then?    A.  T  did  not  then;  I  did  not  know  two 

numbers  of  the  police  force  to  say,  *'How  do  you  do,"  or  ever 

lid  any  connection  with  them  or  spoke  to  them  in  any  way, 

h-'if»e  or  form. 

Senator  Bradlev. —  You  are  too  innocent  a  man  for  that  busi- 

Q.  Did   not   McNally  ever  say   that   he   would   protect  you 
^linst  the  police?    A.  Never;  if  he  had,  I  would  not  have  bo- 
•ved  him;  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  McNally. 
Q.  But  you  were  pretty  well  protected,  were  you  not?    A.  T 
>D't  know;  I  had  to  skip  around  a  good  deal. 
Q.  Do  yon  not  think  it  was  rather  strange  that  you  were  not 
rested  or  not  interfered  with?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  very  careful. 
Q.  Y'ou  could  not  do  the  same  thing  in  other  cities  of  this 
nntry,  could  you?    A.  I  have  done  it. 
Q.  i;\Tiere?    A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Cauld  yon  have  done  it  there  at  the  time  you  did  it  here? 
I  pness  I  could;  1  did  it  in  ]*hiladelphia. 
L.  318 


James  W.  Garfield,  recalled: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  book  called  day  book,  marked  T.  K.  an 
ask  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  what  that  book  is,  wha 
entries  are  made  in  it,  and  for  what  it  is  used.  A.  It  has  th 
entries  of  all  items  that  are  sold  and  charged;  all  goods  sold  an 
charged,  not  paid  for  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

Q.  All  goods  charged  and  not  paid  for  at  the  time  of  pur — 
chase?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  book  have  you  got  that  contains  a  record  of  saleia 
that  have  been  made  and  paid  for  at  the  time  of  purchased 
A.  That  is  the  book  that  Mr.  Jerome  has. 

Q.  Cash  sales?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  book  for  cash  sales  is  the  book  I  hand  vou  now« 
marked  cash  sales  T.  K.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  in  this  book  that  there  is  not  a  description  of  th^ 
article  sold  when  there  is  cash  paid  for;  why  is  not  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  article  sold  entered?  A.  There  is  always  a  descrip- 
tion, the  name  of  the  article, —  all  articles  are  numbered  serially, 
that  is,  for  instance,  bracelets,  all  have  consecutive  numbers, 
and  gold  watches,  and  so  on,  and  that  description  is  given. 

Q.  I  turn  to  page  191,  and  I  find  under  date  of  January  11, 
1892,  for  instance,  as  an  illustration,  this  entry:  "Inspector 
Williams,  fl65; "  I  presume  it  is;  what  does  that  mean?  A.  It 
means  that  he  paid  $1G5. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Things  that  he  had  purchased  previous  to 
that 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  for  things  that  he  had  purchased 
previously,  if  this  book  is  an  entry  of  a  day  of  cash  sales  made 
on  that  day,  how  is  it  that  you  say  there  is  an  entry  here  of 
fl05  paid  by  Inspector  Williams  for  things  purchased  before 
that  day?  A.  I  should  modify  that  answer  by  saying  that  all 
the  cash  sales  are  entered  in  that  book  and  all  the  cash  received 
for  any  purpose. 

Q.  All  cash  received  as  well  as  cash  sales?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
instance,  if  you  paid  ?50;  we  would  credit  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  how  would  your  books  or  what  book 
would  show  the  items;  for  instance,  which  Inspector  Williams 
bought?  A.  I  read  the  item,  "January  2,  ?1G5;"  that  appears 
to  be  the  same  amount. 
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Q.  Where?    A.  It  is  charged  here  January  2d. 
Q.  Is  that  the  only  way  you  have  of  determining  it?    A.  That 
is  the  original  entry  made  from  the  ticket. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  not  all  jewelers  selling  watches  of  any  consequence 
whether  it  is  for  cash  or  on  credit  make  a  memoranda  of  the 
number  of  the  watch  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  sold?  Is  not 
that  BO?  A.  We  always  make  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of 
the  watch,  and  who  it  is  sold  to  if  we  know  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  book  we  want  here?  A.  That  is  the  book  in 
regard  to  this  entry,  No.  3,413;  this  number  3,413,  for  instance, 
refers  to  gold  watches;  it  is  in  the  series  of  numbers  of  gold 
watches  and  that  number  3,413  is  undoubtedly  marked  for 
January  2d,  for  |150;  Inspector  Williams  is  the  name. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  a  register  of  watches  that  you  have  in 
your  store,  for  selling  costly  watches,  stop  timewatches,  etc.; 
haven't  you  a  special  register  of  those  watches?  A.  All  the 
gold  watches  are  in  together  with  a  series  of  numbers,  and  this 
8,413  is  one  of  that  series;  they  run  now  from  2,500  up  to  pos- 
>^Wy  5,000  in  number;  that  number  is  scratched  with  a  sharp 
hi8tpmnent  on  the  case  of  the  watch,  so  if  the  watch  is  ever 
bought  to  us,  we  can  recognize  the  watch  and  trace  it  up  by 
its  owner;  what  time  it  was  sold  and  who  had  it 

William  Applegate,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
keing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Twenty -two. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  in  advance  here,  are  you  any  relation  to 
the  young  lady  named  Lulu  Applegate,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relation  are  you  to  her?    A.  Brother. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  young  lady  is  now?  A.  In 
Europe;  in  Paris. 

Q.  With  whom,  if  you  know?    A.  Jimraie  McNally. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  known  as  the  king  of  the  green  goods 
men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  born?    A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  Go  to  school  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  institution  than  the  public  s 
A.  The  schoolship  St.  Mary's. 

Q.  Did  you  gi*aduate  from  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  served  as  a  sailor  in  other  places* 
Yes,  sir;  on  board  the  Wai'd  line  steamers. 

Q.  After  you  left  St  Mary's  schoolship,  did  you  go  iui 
business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  go  into?    A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  With   whom?    A.   Wescott  &  Cranch. 

Q.  Where  is  their  ofiBce?  A.  Twenty-two  and  24  S< 
avenue,  between  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  anij 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  Wescott  &  Crancl 
About  nine  months. 

Q.  After  you  left  them,  where  did  you  go?    A.  Steam  shi 

Q.  That  is  the  Ward  line  that  you  have  spoken  of?  A 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  graduated  from  the  St.  Mary's  .* 
ship?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  steamship  business,  what  did  \ 
into?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  such  a  nature  that  you  are  asliai 
it?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  You  know,  William,  you  can  not  decline  to  answer 
this  committee;  this  committee  lias  power  to  have  you  pu 
f(u*  contempt  and  you  are  bound  to  answer  all  question 
I  wish,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  that  vou  would  state  to  the  wilnc^ 
protection  that  the  law  affords. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  law  protects  you,  so  far  as  anj 
mony  which  you  may  give,  incriminating  yourself — it  c^ 
be  used  against  you  to  secure  your  iudictnu^nt  or  conv 
You  are  not,  therefore,  relieved  from  giving  any  testimon 
might  ]»ertain  to  this  inquiry,  and  if  counsel  insists  u\ 
the  committee  will  rule  tliat  vou  must  i  est  if  v. 

Q.  Now,  William,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  dut, 
be,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  insist  upon  your  answerii 
question  after  the  chairman's  warning  to  you?  A.  Well, ' 
into  the  green  goods  business. 
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Q.  iHow  old  were  you  when  you  went  into  the  green  goods 
busitt^fis?    A.  About  ID  when  1  started. 

Q.Tell  the  committee  how  you  first  came  to  get  into  the  green 
goods  business?  A.  AVell,  I  used  to  frequent  a  saloon  at  One 
HimAi'tid  and  Sixteenth  street,  called  Hawkins'. 

Q.  la^eep  your  voice  up;  these  gentlemen  want  to  hear  what 
you  Sii.y;  it  was  a  saloon,  kept  by  a  man  named  Hawkins,  at 
One  Hundred  and  ISixteenth  street  and  Eighth  avenue?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  used  to  frequent  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  acquaintance  did  you  meet  there?  A.  I  lAade  the 
acquaintance  of  Jimmy  McNally,  his  brother,  Walter,  and  sev- 
eriil  other  green  goods  men. 

Q.  l->id  you  know  either  Jimmy  McXally  or  his  brother,  Walter, 
before  you  met  them  in  Hawkins'  saloon?    A.  1  knew  Walter. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  him?     A.  liy  going  to  the  Thirtieth 

street  school  with  him. 
Q.  A  public  school  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that    is    how    your    acquaintance    was  formed  with 

Jimmy  McNallv?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  In  what  capacity  were  you  engaged  in  the  green  goods 

business?    A.  W^hen  I  first  started  in,  I  started  to  fold  circulars 

^^  put  stamps  on  envelopes. 

Q-  Who  employed  you?  A.  A  party  by  the  name  of  Harry 
RobBel. 

Q'  What  was  he?    A.  A  green  goods  man;  a  writer. 

Q-  You  say  you  were  employed  to  fold  circulars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Where  was  the  folding  done?  A.  The  folding  was  done  on 
the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Broome  streets. 

Q'  In  that  business  of  folding  circulars  did  it  have  anything  to 
<J«  witli  McNally?  A.  Well,  I  was  folding  for  a  writer  that  was 
^^tliMeXally;  the  writer  paid  me. 

Q'  In  other  words,  that  was  part  of  McNally's  system,  was  it? 
*^-  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  But  yon  had  no  direct  connection  with  ^Ii^Nally  at  that 
^""^?    A.'no,  sir. 

Q-  Where  was  the  office  or  store  where  the  folding  was  done? 
^'  ^^t  Elizabeth  and  Broome  streets. 

Q-  How  long  were  you  occupied  there?  A.  About  a  uumth 
Hlinjr  (.ipc.ilars. 

^^  How  much  were  you  paid?     A.  Eight  dollars  a  week. 
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Q.  These  circulars;  what  were  they;  tell  the  substance  ol 
them?  A.  They  were  green  goods  circulars  sent  on  to  victims 
to  bring  them  on  here,  explaining  to  them  that  they  can  get  so 
much  money  advanced  from  ?300  up  to  f2,000. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  These  newspaper  slips  that  were  sent  around;  was  that  one 
of  the  slips  that  you  forwarded?  A.  We  folded  those  in  the 
oiroulars;  they  were  supposed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  newspapers 
here;  that  was  to  draw  the  victim  on. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  newspaper  slips  were  prepared? 
[A:  Had  been  printed  in  a  printing  office. 

Q.  Not  in  a  newspaper  office,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  job  printing  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  job  printing  office  in 
New  York  that  were  printing  those  slips?  A.  At  that  time 
Eugene  Marvin  w^as  printing  them. 

Q.  What  was  his  address?  A.  I  don't  know  the  number;  it 
was  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  streets  on  Eighth 
avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  job  printing  office  in  New  York 
who  furnished  those  slips?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  sort  of  a  German 
name;  I  can't  think  of  it 

Q.  Is  that  it  (handing  card  to  witness)?    A.  That  is  the  name, 

Q.  Give  the  name  and  address?  A.  Beinschreiber,  book  and 
job  printing,  350  Canal  street. 

Q.  Is  that  Reinschreiber's  card?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ev(?r  see  it  before?    A.  I  have  seen  some  like  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  cards  like  that  in  connection  with 
MoNally's  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  some  pa])ers  here  pinned  to  this  card  and  ask 
you  if  you  recognize  those  papers  as  coming  from  the  effects 
and  possession  of  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Describe  what  those  papers  are?  A.  They  are  bills  for 
circulars. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Newspaper  clippings;  telegraph  blanks,  bills  against 
whom?    A.  To  McNally. 
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Mr.  Goflf. —  Against  McNally  by  the  printer. 

Senator  Saxton. —  In  favor  of  this  Reinschreiber? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes.    Is  Mr.  Reinschreiber  in  court? 

(No  i-esponse  was  made  to  the  inquiry.) 

Q.  I  find  here,  "  Received  from  J.  W.  M.,  ?50,  on  account; 
ignedy  J.  \V.  R. ; "  what  does  that  mean  ?  A,  Fifty  dollars  on 
cconnt;  I  suppose  it  is  f50  that  he  borrowed  when  he  got  the 
rder;  he  might  have  got  that  to  pay  his  men  with. 

Q.  From  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  a  statement  of  December  7,  1893,  which  says,  "  To 
t^alance,  f285;  100,000  sets,  fOOO;"  what  are  the  "sets?"  A. 
^They  must  be  circulars  or  the  sets  for  the  circulars. 

Q.  The  next  item  is,  "  100,000  sets  ordered  to-day,  f  GOO; "  the 
^i^mie  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "One  hundred  thousand  names,  flOO;"  what  are  100,000 
xxames?    A.  One  hundred  thousand  names? 

Q.  Yes;  100,000  names,  flOO?  A.  I  suppose  the  name  was  a 
<^  lipping. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  A  set  means,  to  fold  a  set  of  papers  that  is  sent  out  to  one 
*:»idividual,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  two  or  three  papers  in  one  envelope?    A.  Ye«, 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  making  a  total  for  that  day  of  fl,585?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  slip  and  ask  you  if  that  is  one  of  the  slips 
^^Ued  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  what  you  called  a  set,  together  with  the  new»- 
^aper  clipping?    A.  That  is  the  circular. 

Bv  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  That  with  Ihe  newspaper  clipping  and  the  name  makes  a 
«3et?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  name  is  in  addition.  Is  it  not? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  A  set  consists  of  what?  A.  This  goes  in  the  circular  to  tell 
the  victim  where  to  deliver  his  tolegram  to;  that  name^oes  iiii 
too. 
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By  Chaiiniian  Lexow: 

Q.  When  the  set  is  charged  there,  it  is  charged  separately 
from  the  name;  that  is  the  name  you  have  in  your  hand?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  set  that  you  speak  of,  is  that  circular  and  the 
newspaper  clipi>ing,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  I  find  the  total  of  this  charge,  |i,585,  received  by  cash,|450, 
leaving  a  balance  of  tl,135;  an  additional  charge  for  20,000 
names,  J30,  leaving  a  total  balance  of  Jl,lCo  for  printing;  I 
read  the  Tfollowing  ndte: 

*^  March  1,  1894. 
"Mr.  McNallv: 

"  Dear  Sir. — As  you  are  aware  that  I  went  to  see  you  six 
times  —  three  times  on  your  own  invitation  —  and  could  only 
see  you  once,  and  that  for  a  few  minutes;  now,  I  would  like  to 
know  whatjs  the  cause  of  all  the  delay  and  annoyance  to  me. 
You  told  me  that  when  I  have  business  with  you  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  and  no  trouble  to  see  you.  Kindly  answer 
this  without  delay,  as  I  am  all  out  of  patience,  and  oblige, 

\  "  Yours, 

"J.  M.  REINSCHREIBEK." 

Q.  Let  us  get  back  to  your  folding  circulars  at  the  comer  of 
Elizabeth  and  Broome  streets;  at  that  time  do  you  know  how 
many  writers  were  employed  by  .McNally?  A.  At  that  time  I 
think  there  were  about  eight  writers. 

Q.  In  various  parts  of  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  headquarters  of  the  McNally  combination? 
A.  At  that  time  they  met  down  stall's  in  the  saloon  under  the 
place  where  we  done  the  folding  and  again  at  Alderman  Farley's 
on  the  Bowerv. 

Q.  It  is  just  to  say  ex-Alderman  Farley?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  recognized  headquartei's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  at  that  time  of  the  system  of 
paying  the  men,  or  of  the  division  of  the  profits  to  the  writers? 
A..  Yes,  sir;  each  writer  got  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  what?    A.  Of  the  deal. 
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Q.  Wedo  not  understand  all  these  technical  teims;  you  will 
have  10  explain  it?    A.  If  the  writer  brought  a  victim  on  and 
lie  was  swindled  out  of  foOO,  the  writer  got  |250  of  that  $500. 
Q.  Who  got  the  other  $250?    A.  Jimmy  McNallv. 
Q.  What  had  the  A\riter  to  pay  out  of  the  ?250  that  he  re- 
tained?   A.  Five  per  cent,  to  the  steerer,  and  fl5  for  the  joint; 
what  I  mean  by  the  joint  is  the  "turner;''  ?5  to  the  turner; 
there  were   three   men    in    the   joint   and    each    one   gets    $5, 
milking  f  15. 

Af r.  GofP. —  I  see  that  Mr.  Reinsehreiber  is  now  present  and  I 
will  withdraw  this  witness  for  the  i>resent. 

Joseph  M.  Keinsvhreiber,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Printing  and  house-furnishing 
goods. 

Q.  Are  you  eniployc-d  as  i\  printer,  or  in  business  on  your 
own  account?    A.  In  business  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  Canal  street. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  line  of  business  that  you  deal  in,  as  a 
printer?    A.  Commercial  work,  business  work  of  that  kind. 

Q.  As  we  generally  understand,  a  job  printer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  business  for  mercantile  houses?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Print  circulars  and  such  things?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  showboards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  letter-heads?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  billheads?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  other  kind  of  printing  than  what  I  have 
asked  you  about?  A.  I  do  anvthing  in  the  line  of  mercantile 
work. 

Q.  But  nothing  outside  of  mercantile  work?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  do  literary  work?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  print  bdoks?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  print  circulars  for  religious  gatherings?  A. 
No.  sir;  not  that  I  know  of;  I  might  have  printed  some. 

Q.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  you  are  not  favored  by  that  class 
of  customers?     A.  No,  sir. 

L.  319 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Or  any  kind  of  circulars?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ko  circulars  at  all?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  print  circulars;  what- 
ever anybody  brings  in;  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  religiouB 
or  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  do  not  inquire,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  take  any  class  of  business  that  is  brought  to 
you?    A.  That  all  depends;  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  work  — 

Q.  I  mean,  supposing  there  was  printed  which,  on  its  face, 
was  immoral,  would  you  take  such  work  as  that?  A.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  would. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  circular  submitted  to  you  for  printing, 
and  if  the  circular,  on  its  face,  contained  immodest  language, 
would  you  accept  such  work  as  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  circular  submitted  to  yon  for 
printing,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  fraud  upon  anyone, 
would  you  print  such  a  circular?  •  A.  If  I  had  known,  I  would 
not 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  a  circular,  on  its  face,  that  was  submitted 
to  you,  that  was  a  fraud  on  its  face,  would  you  print  such  a 
circular?  A.  If  I  had  known  it  was  a  fraud  I  would  no^  have 
printed  it 

Q.  When  I  say  fraud  on  its  face,  I  mean  a  fraud  that  you 
could  read,  a  man  like  you,  of  your  intelligence?  A.  I  never 
went  to  school  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  are  a  self-educated  man;  you  are  a  brainy  man  by 
your  appearance?    A.  I  may  be  a  brainy  man,  but  not  a  scholar. 

Q.  You  have  learned  your  trade  of  printing,  have  you  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  simply  a  jobber?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  how  to  write?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  sign  my  name. 

Q.  You  know  how  to  keep  your  accounts?  A.  I  don't  have 
to  keep  any  account  in  my  business. 

Q.  You  have  succeeded  ordinarily  well  in  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  read  printed  matter,  can  you  not?  A.  I 
can   if  it  is  written  plainly. 

Q.  Printed  matter  I  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  read  writing,  if  it  is  written  plainly?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  you  attend  to  the  conduct  of  matters  in  your  office,  do 
joa  not?    A.   I  do  as  a  general  rule. 
Q.  YoM  act  as  a  sort  of  general  manager?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  receive  the  work  and  give  it  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  read  the  daily  newspaper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  printed  matter  like  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  work  comes  into  your  office,  you  make  your 
price  for  it,  and  divide  it  up  among  your  compositors?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  only  have  one. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  If  there  was  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  perpetrated  a  robbery 
on  a  well-known  house  in  New  York,  and  stole  from  tliat  bouse 
a  large  amount  of  jewelry  and  they  sent  circulars  around  to 
the  jewelers,  offering  to  sell  this  jewelry  that  they  have  stolen 
frota  this  house  —  do  you^know  anything  about  that?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  such  a  circular  ever  offered  to  you?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  And  if  such  a  circular  had  been  offered  to  you,  you  would 
not  have  printed  it,  would  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  yon  would  not  know  that  would  be  being  con- 
nected with  a  gang  of  thieves?  A.  It  would  all  depend;  I  don't 
know  what  the  circular  was. 

Q.  If  the  circular  stated  on  its  face  that  a  lot  of  jewelry  had 
been  stolen  from  a  certain  house  in  New  York  and  that  it  was 
for  sale,  you  would  not  print  such  a  circular  as  that,  would  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  would  know  that  it  would  be  dishonest?  A. 
Teg,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  business?  A.  About 
nine  years. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  an^i:hing  to  do  with  a  gang  of  confidence 
naen  in  this  city?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  printing  for  them?  A.  Not  that  I 
know   of. 

Q.  Yon  know  what  I  mean  by  confidence  men,  do  you  not?  A. 
Well,  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  the 
roe.inmfr  of  confidence  men. 
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Q.  You  know  the  meaning  of  bunco  steerer?  A.  You  mean 
thieves? 

Q.  Y<»s,  thieves;  did  you  ever  print  any  circulars  for  such  men 
as  I  have  described?    A.  Not  that  I  Icnow  of. 

Q.  Or  for  men  called  bunco  sleerers?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Or  green  goods  men?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  never. 

Q.  nave  you  ever  read  in  the  papers  about  the  thing  called 
green  goods?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

il  You  have  read  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  how  that  is  operated  here,  bringing  innocent 
men  on  to  New  York  and  defrauding  th(,m  out  of  their  money, 
from  what  you  have  read  in  the  papers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  And  you  know  tliat  they  frequently  got  those  men  here 
an<i  perpetrated  great  frauds  upon  tliem,  taking  their  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  You  have  heard  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  frequently  heard  of  the  gree^  goods  swindle,  hare 
you  not?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  71ow  many  years  have  you  be(»n  in  New  York?  A.  I  have 
»?een  here  21  years. 

Q.  1  undei^stand  you  to  say  that  you  never  had  any  connec- 
tion, as  a  respectable  business  man,  with  those  green  goods 
swindlers?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  tbeir  circulars?  A.  I  have  seen 
some. 

Bv   Mr.   GolT: 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them?  A.  I  can  not  exactly  recollect 
where  I  saw  them,  but  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  mailed  to  any  place?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  i  |    i 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  print  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  ])rinted  in  your  establishment?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  green  goods  man?     A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  one*  by  name  or  reputation?  A.  I 
have  heard  of  them. 
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Q-  Can  Tou  call  to  memory  the  name  of  a  man  that  you  have 
heard?     A.  I  have  often  read  of  them  in  the  paper,  of  McNally. 

Q-  Can  you  call  to  mind  the  name  of  one  that  you  have  heard 
read  about?    A.  I  said  McXally. 

Q-  You  understood  that  from  the  newspapers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-    Do  you  remember  his  first  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  AlcNally;  McNally;  what  was  he?  A.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  green  goods  man. 

Q-  \Yas  arrested  w^hen  you  read  about  him  in  the  newspapers? 
•^-  I    don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not 

Q-  iDo  vou  remember  in  what  connection  vou  read  about  him? 
A.  I  f^ad  of  him  in  the  green  goods  —  read  it  in  the  paper  —  in 
The  St*een  goods  game. 

Q*    Did  you  ever  read  any  other  name  than  that  of  McNally? 

-^-  ^  <ion't  remember  of  any  other  name. 

Q-  'X'hat  is  the  only  name  you  can  recollect?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^i'  l)id  you  ever  see  McNally  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  never  per- 
sonally     "  I 

Q"    If  you  did  not  see  him  at  all,  you  could  not  have  seen  him 

personallv,   could  vou?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q-  ^  >id  you  ever  have  any  business  transactions  with  McNally? 
A.  Nc^^  g5r 

Q-  XJid  you  ever  have  any  business  transactions  with  any  one 
reprc^^enting  McNally?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q-     So  far  as  you   know?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q*    l)id  you  ever  do  any  printing  for  McNally?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  I  mean  any  ])rinting  work;  did  you  ever  print  any  green 
goodfi  circulars  for  McNally?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  have  them  printed  in  your  office  for  McNally? 
^-  ^o,  sir. 

Q-    l)id  you  ever  print  McNally  any  names  or  addresses  for  the 

purpose  of  sending  green  goods  circulars  to  parties?     A.  No,  sir. 

^*    ^'ou  are  very  positive  about  that,  are  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^^y  the  Chairman : 

^*  Did  vou  ever  print  the  names  of  persons?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
°^^^^   did. 

IV  Mr.  GoflP : 

^'  Did  vou  ever  render  a  bill  to  McNallv  for  anv  work  that 
^  ^  P<?rformed  for  him?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  McNally;  you  are 
talkitijr  about  McNally? 

^   TTes?    A.  Well,  I  said  no. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  **  sets  "  are?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  are?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean. 

Q.  You   don't   know   what  "sets"   ai'e? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  circular;  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that 
before?    A.  I  might  have. seen  it;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  not  be  more  positive  as  to  whether  you  might  or 
might  not  have  seen  it?    A.  I  have  seen  some  circulars. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  print  any  circulars  like  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  it  right  up  and  down  that  you  never  printed  green 
goods  circulars  or  what  are  called  "  sets "  for  McNally,  the 
green  goods  man?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  you  had  done  so,  you  would  know  about  it,  would  you 
not?    A.  I  suppose  T  would. 

Q.  And  you  have  rendered  no  bill  to  McNally  for  such  print- 
ing?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  received  any  money  from  McNally,  did  you? 
A.  Well;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  having  received  any  money,  you  never  signed  any 
receipt?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  card?  (Handing  card  to  witness.)  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is. 

Q.  I  show  you  this  signature,  these  initials,  do  you  know 
whose  those  are  —  take  it  in  your  hand  —  do  not  be  afraid  of 
looking  at  it?    A.  That  is  mine. 

Q.  That  is  your  signature?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  those  initials  stand  for  "J.  M.  R?"  A.  My 
name. 

Q.  Since  you  have  identified  that,  I  will  ask  you  to  explain 
that  memoranda  — just  look  at  it?    A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Read  it  out  to  us  and  explain  to  us  what  it  is;  what  is  the 
date  of  that  memorandum?  A.  "  December  tl,  1893,  received 
from  J.  W.  :M." 

Q.  Who  is  "J.  W.  M.?"    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  handwriting??    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell?    A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  What  does  it  say  further?    A.  *'  Fifty  dollars  on  account." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  transaction  that  had  reference  to? 
A.  I  can  not  say;  it  is  December  1st;  that  is  quite  a  while  ago 
to    remember. 

Q.  You  keep  books,  do  you  not?    A.  iNo,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  keep  books  of  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  you  say,  what  "J.  W.  M."  stands  for? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  a -faint  recollection.  ' 

Q.  Give  us  the  faint  recollection?  A.  I  think  I  gave  that  to 
a  man  named  Walters. 

Q.  Walter?    A.  I  think  so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  J.  W.  Walter?    A.  I  think  so;  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  this  "M.;"  go  on,  and  take  a  dnnk  of  water;  this  is 
M.,  J.  W.  M.?  A.  I  don't  know  his  initials;  I  think  his  name 
was  Walter. 

Q.  You  gave  this  to  Walter,  you  say?  A.  I  think  so;  I  think 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  \Vhat  was  Walter;  who  is  Walter?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Walter  who?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name;  the  only  thing  I 
know  was  Walter,  that  is  the  name  he  told  me. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  I  don't  know." 

Q.  W'here  did  he  do  business?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  And  you  received  ?50  from  a  man  on  account,  and  you  can 
not  tell  anything  about  it?  A.  T  don't  know  his  name;  the 
only  thing  I  know  is  **  Walter,"  and  he  told  me  to  write  it  the 
way  I  wrote  it  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  write?  A.  He  told  me  to  wilte, 
'*  Beceived  from  .J.  W.  M.,  $50  on  account." 

Q.  What  was  the  ?50  for?  A.  For  some  work  that  I  done 
for  Walter. 

Q.  What  was  the  work?    A.  I  don't  recollect  just  now. 

Q.  What  was  it;  show  cards?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  But  when  it  says  on  account,  it  means  some  other  trans- 
action? A,  T  don't  remember  exactly  what  it  was,  it  was  f50 
on   account   of   something. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  the  truth  about  this,  have  you,  about 
this  memorandum?    A.  So  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  are  a  business  man,  a  reputable  business  man,  and 
this  is  only  December  1,  1893,  less  than  a  year  ago,  can  not  you 
tell  us  about  that?  A.  I  could  not  positively  say:  T  think  it  was 
what  I  said;  I  think  what  I  said  is  the  truth:  I  think  it  is. 


Q.  Have  you  got  any  doubts  about  it?    A.  I  could  not  » 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  truth?  A.  I  sui>pose  it 
the   truth. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  is  the  truth;  not  suppose?  A.  I  coi 
not  sav. 

Q.  Is  it  the  truth  or  is  it  not?    A.  I  could  not  say;  so  far 
my  recollection  f^oes  1  think  it  is  the  best  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  are  hot  trying  to  dodge  the  question,  are  you? 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  can  you  not  answer  the  question,  do  you  believe  it 
the  truth?  A.  fc?o  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  is;  it  is  a  good  wh 
ago. 

Q.  It  is  not  11  months  ago — not  nine  months  ago?  A.  I  ca 
remember;  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember   that  it  was  a  man  bv  the  name 
Walter?    A.  Walter  is  the  name. 

« 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  conversation  with  Walt< 
except  this  one?    A.  I  have  had  several  more. 

(J.  And  yet  you  can  not  tell  his  name?  A.  The  only  name  tli 
I  have  ever  known  was  Walter;  that  is  the  name  he  told  me  I 
name  was. 

By  Senator  Sjixton: 

(}.  Did  he  say  that  was  his  first  name  or  his  last  name? 
He  did  not  tell  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  did  you  write  the  memorandum  there,  that  way?  - 
That  is  the  way  he  told  me  to  write  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  you  should  write  a  wrong  name  : 
there?    A.    He  simply  told  ni«*  —  I  asked  him  how  to  make 
out  and  he  told  me  to  write  that. 

Bv  Mr.  Gotf : 

il.  Is  that  the  last  transaction  that  yon  had  with  Wain* 
Pecemlx^r  1,  I  SOT/     A.  I  <*au  not  n»mcuil»fM-. 

Q.  I  hand  you  another  slip  and  ask  you  if  that  is  your  sijrn 
ture  in  which  you  receipt  forl'iiOO?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  given?     A.  To  Walter. 

Q.  What  is  the  date?     A.  December  7,  1S0.1. 

Q.  You  never  knew  who  Walter  was?     A.  No,  sir. 
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-  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  never  had  any  business 
^*^"^  Usaetion  or  performed  any  work  for  this  man  McNally?  A. 
^o*    sir:  not  that  I  know  of. 

C^.  You  never  had  anv  business  transactions  with  anv  man  bv 
tlicbr     name  of  McNally?    A.  No,  sir. 

^^.  Or  correspondence  with  any  man  by  the  name  of  McNally? 
-V.     I  don't  think  I  did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

C^.  Don't  vou  know  whetlier  von  did  or  not?  A.  I  don't  think 
I-     cl  id. 

<~i.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  could  not  —  I  could  not 
^  ^^"  o^ar  either  way. 

<ri.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  1  hav<^  heard 
^*  ^     V  he  man. 

Rv  Mr.  Goff: 

%- 

^i.  Now,  did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  this 
^^^  *■-'•  I^^ally  or  with  any  McNally?  A.  I  could  not  say;  I  had  very 
^  ^  ^  1  e  correspondence  with  anvbod v. 

^^.  Will  you  swear  you  had  no  correspondence  with  MirNally? 
'''^  -       I  won't  swear  either  way. 

^i.  Can  you  swear  —  ?    A.  Anything  that  I  know  I  will  swear 

^  ''hairman  Lexow. —  He  has  already  sworn  two  or  three  times 
,^^  t  he  did  not;  that  all  he  knew  of  McNally  was  what  he  read 
^^  the  newspapers.  If  that  is  false,  he  must  take  the  responsi- 
^•^Utv. 

^^.1  hand  you  another  slip,  of  Decemlx^r  7,  1893,  and  ask  you 
^^^*U  that  bill  is;  give  the  items;  read  them  off  aloud?  A.  "To 
^'^  1 5ince,  f  285." 

^i.  What  does  that  mean?    A.  That  means  to  balance. 
^.  Balance  of  what?    A.  I  don't  know. 

^  i.  Do  you  mean  to  stand  here,  under  the  obligation  of  your 
^^  t  h,  and  sav  that  vou  dn  not  know  what  that  balance  is; 
^**5it  is  it  for;  never  mind  reading  the  rest  of  it;  direct  your 
^^  "'^f.ntion  to  the  first  item  that  I  am  questioning  you  on;  what  is 
^^  ^^-are  vou  done?    A.  No. 

^i.  Then  give  us  an  answer?    A.  I  suppose  it  is  a  balance  of 
w<»uey  that  he  owed  me. 
L.  320 
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Q.  That  who  owed  you?    A.  Walter. 

Q.  Walter?    A.  Walter  is  the  only  man  that  I  have  known. 

Q.  Go  on  now  with  the  next  item?  A.  ^*  One  hundred  thou- 
sand sets.'* 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  it 
means. 

Q.  What  is  it,  sets  of  shoes?  A.  That  is  what  he  told  me  to 
put  down. 

Q.  Sets  of  shoes?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was;  it  was 
printing. 

Q.  Manicure  sets?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  did  the  printing,  what  are  the  sets  for?  A.  You 
asked  me  what  it  was  and  I  told  you  it  was  printing. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  printing  it  was?    A.  It  was  printing. 

Q.  What  sort  of  printing?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  printing  a  newspaper?    A.  It  might  have  been. 

Q.  Is  there  any  man  in  New  York  by  the  name  of  Walter 
that  publishes  a  newspaper  that  you  have  done  business  for? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  charge  for  that?    A.  For  what? 

Q.  For  that  item?    A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  must  know  what  the  "  sets "  are,  when  you  could 
make  your  charge  for  |600?  A.  I  charged  |600;  I  can  not 
recollect  exactlv  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  up  the  item  of  f 000,  for  100,000  sets? 
A.  That  is  the  way  he  told  me  to  write  it  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  charge  the  ?G00  for?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  what,  I  put  down  what  he  said. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  put  that  down  without  know- 
ing what  it  was  for?  A.  I  have  done  printing  but  I  don't  know 
what  "  sets  "  means;  that  is  the  way  he  told  me  to  make  it  out. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  he  meant  when  he  told  you  that? 
A.  It  was  for  some  xu'inting. 

Q.  What  was  the  printing?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  told 
you  before  that  I  never  went  to  school,  and  I  can  read  very 
little. 

Senator  Bradley. —  If  you  were  in  Sing  Sing  for  four  or  three 
years  perhaps  you  could  tell  when  you  came  out ;  you  had  better 
be  careful. 

The  Witness. —  I  am  as  careful  as  I  can  be. 
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Q.  Read  the  next  item  on  that  bill?  A.  *' One  hundred  thou- 
sand ordered  to4aj." 

Q.  What  were  ordered  to-day?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  did  you  put  down  that  item  for?  A.  Six  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  What  did  you  put  it  down  for?  A.  I  don't  remember  what 
it  was  for. 

Q.  What  was  ordered,  that  you  charged  fGOO  for?  A.  It  wag 
printing. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  kind  of  printing?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  what  they  were. 

By  Chairman  *Lexow: 

Q,  Did  you  have  many  daily  orders  as  large  as  that?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q,  Did  you  have  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  orders  as  large  as  that,  outside  of  this 
order?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  remember  what  it  is?  A.  It  was  for 
printing.   . 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  kind?    A.  They  were  some  circulars. 

Senator  Baxton. —  Mr.  Golf,  ask  him  squarely  whether  they 
were  these  kind  of  circulars. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  circular  marked  Exhibit  1,  September  10th, 
and  ask  you  if  those  sets  contained  any  paper  like  the  one  I  hand 
you  now?    A.  Do  you  moan  to  ask  me  whether  that  is  mine? 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  circular  marked  Exhibit  1,  September  10th, 
and  ask  you  if  those  sets  contained  any  paper  like  the  one  I 
hand  you  now?    A.  [t  miglit  have. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  did  or  not?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  want  to  uudtnstnnd,  witness,  one 
thing,  that  while  you  are  excused  from  incriminating  yourself 
by  testimony  you  give  here,  you  are  responsible  for  anj^  per- 
jury that  you  commit,  and  are  liable  to  be  indicted  and  sent  to 
State's  prison.  You  are  protected  here  only  to  the  extent  of 
telling   the   truth. 

The  Witness. —  I  am  willing  to  tell  the  truth,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.    I  have  nothing  to  shield. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  a  green  goods  circular;  do  you  not  know  that 
the  sets  that  you  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  for  green  goods  circu- 
lars?   A.  It  might  have  been  for  circulars  something  like  tliis. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  sets  men- 
tioned in  that  bill  are  for  green  goods  circulars,  sets  that  you 
printed   for  McNally?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Or  one  like  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  sets  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  for 
green  goods  circulars  that  you  printed  for  McNally?  A.  I  did 
not  know  at  the  time  whether  they  were  green  goods  or  not; 
they  were  circulars  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  vou  have  never  had  anv  transaction 
or  correspondence  with  McNally?    A.  Persorially;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  signature,  is  it  not?  (Handing  paper  to  wit- 
ness.)    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  this  letter:  *'  March  1,  1804,  Mr.  McNally,  Dear 
Sir. — As  vou  are  aware  that  I  went  to  see  vou  six  times— r 
three  times  on  your  own  invitation  —  and  could  only  see  you 
once,  and  that  for  a  few  minutes.'-  When  you  swore,  a  little 
while  ago,  that  you  never  saw  McNally,  did  you  swear  to  the 
truth  or  a  falsehood?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  swore  to  the  truth. 

Q.  When  you  say  here  that  you  only  saw  him  once  and  that 
for  a  few  minutes,  is  what  vou  s«av  in  the  letter  a  truth  or  a 
falsehood?    A.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain. 

Q.  No;  answer  my  «]|uestion?    A.  He  told  me  his  name  was— =- 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  1  will  imt  it  to  you;  is  the  statement 
that  *'  I  only  saw  you  once,  find  that  for  a  few  minutes,"  is  it 
true  or  false?    A.  I  saw  Mr.  Morris. 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  false?    A.  I  saw  the  gentleman  that  I  wrote  to. 

Q.  Is  that  statement  true?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  '*I  would  like  to  know  wh«at  is  the  cause  of  all  the  delay 
and  annovance  to  me;''  what  delav  and  annovance  had  vou 
reference  to?  A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  what  it  was;  he 
owed  me  some  monev  and  that  is  wliat  it  was. 

ft 

Q.  .For  what?    A.  For  some  work. 

Q.  Who  owed  you  the  money?  A.  I  will  tell  the  truth  if  you 
will  let  me  come  to  it;  a  gentleman  named  Morris,  I  found 
afterwaid  from  Walter,  that  the  name  was  McNally,  but  the 
name  he  gave  me  was  J.  W.  Morris;  that  is  the  name  that  he 
gave  me;  I  never  knew  it  was  McNally  until  the  time  I  wrote 
this  letter,  and  Walter  told  me  it  was  McNally;  the  envelope 
w,i9  addressed  to  Morns;  if  you  have  got  the  envelope,  you  can 
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see  it,  but  I  wrote  the  letter  to  McNally  to  sliow  him  that  I 
knew  who  he  was. 

Q.  When  vou  wrote  to  McNallv,  vou  wrote  to  show  him  that 
you  knew  who  he  was  and  that  you  knew  he  was  McNally,  tlie 
green  jroods  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  swore  to  a  while  ago,  that  you  did  not  kno^v 
MoXally  then,  was  false?  A.  I  never  knew  McNally;  I  knew 
Morris. 

Q.  You  knew  the  individual  that  you  addressed  as  McNallv? 
•^-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  addressed  him,  you  swear,  to  let  him  know  that 
you  knew  who  he  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  knew  who  he  was,  you  knew  he  w^as 
M^'Nally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  you  swore  a  while  ago  that  you  never  had  any  trans- 
action with  McXally?    A.  Not  personally. 

Q*  But  you  say  you  saw  him  once?  A.  I  went  to  see  Morris; 
^^id  not  go  to  see  McNallv;  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  man 
«•"  McNallv. 

Q*  And  Morris  was  McNally?  A.  I  did  not  know  it  until  after 
^  ^rote  the  letter. 

Q-  *'  You  told  me  that  when  I  did  business  with  you  that  there 
^oul(j  1^  jj^  delays  and  no  trouble  to  see  you."  When  did  he 
^^"  you  that?    A.  I  suppose  wiien  I  saw  him. 

^*  ^Vhen  was  that?    A.  Walter  is  the  man. 

Q-  You  do  not  talk  to  Walter  here  in  this  letter?  A.  I  know, 
'^^  Walter  was  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  —  I  never  saw 
*^'^'ally  but  once;  I  didn't  know  it  was  McNallv. 

i'  **  Kindly  answer  this  without  delay  ^s  I  am  already  out  of 
»*^^'en<o.  Y'ours,  J.  M.  Reinschreiber.''  What  do  you  think  of 
.^urs^-jf  now,  anyway?    A.  (No  answer). 

^^v  Senator  O'Connor: 

^-  M'bat  do  you  say  now  about  that  bill  being  rendered  by  you 
^''*  printing  green  goods  circulars?    A.  I  suppose  they  were 
^'^'^  goods. 

I^.v  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q-  YoQ  knew  it  before,  did  you  not?  A.  I  never  read  that 
throngh. 
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Q.  You  knew  It  before,  did  you  not;  you  knew  it  all  the  time 
did  you  not?  A.  I  knew  it  after  McNally's  name  was  mentioned 
when  Walter  told  me. 

The  Chairman. —  The  fact  is  that  this  witness  has  perjured 
himself  on  four  or  five  different  occasions  on  record.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  you  desire  to  take  proceedings  for  his  conviction 
for  perjury? 

Senator  Saxton. —  Ask  him  if  these  sets  included  that  printed 
slip. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  those  slips  that  you  printed  for  Mr. 
McNally,  whether  one  of  those  slips  appeared  to  be  a  newspaper 
cutting?    A.  I  think  there  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  there  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  that  newspaper  cutting  or  what  appeared  to  be  a 
newspaper  cutting  went  with  the  circular,  with  a  circular  like 
this  one  here  that  I  have  shown  you,  did  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  an  item  there  of  a  charge  for  names,  "  100,000 
names; ''  what  are  the  names  that  you  furnished?  A.  They  were 
little  slips  with  a  name  on. 

Q.  Is  that  like  one  of  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Describe  it  then?  A.  It  was  something  on  that  style;  I 
could  not  describe  it,  but  something  on  the  style  of  that. 

Q.  It  contained  the  names  of  persons  who  have  received  cir- 
culars?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  whom  circulars  have  been  sent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  names,  then?  A.  Simply  a  name  on  there;  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  look  at  it,  I  will  tell  you ;  that  is  what  I  mean 
by  names.     (Referring  to  names  on  slip  produced.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  charge  for  100,000  names,  you  charge  for  100,000 
printed  slips  like  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Does  that  mean  without  the  names  in,  so  that  it  can  be 
written  in?    A.  No;  the  name  Is  printed  in. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  I  guess  the  witness  will  tell  all  lie  knows 
about  it  now. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Tou  say  you  never  knew  anybody  but  Walter;  here  is  an 
item  for  20,000  names  for  John?    A.  That  used  to  be  a  boy. 

Q.  Then  you  did  know  somebody  else  besides  Walter?  A. 
He  used  to  come  up  for  Walter. 

Q.  But  you  knew  somebody  else  besides  Walter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swore  falsely  then,  did  you  not,  when  you  said 
.^ou  did  not  know  anybody  else  but  Walter?  A.  I  hadn't  any 
business  with  him. 

Q.  Bat  vou  knew  somebody  else  besides  Walter?    A.  Yes, 

Bir. 

Q.  Tou  knew  John?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swore  falsely  when  you  said  you  knew  nobody 
^^se  but  Walter?    A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  Walter  McNally?  A.  No, 
•ir:  it  was  not  Walter  McNally? 

Q.  Then  you  know  Walter  McNally,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir;  but 

ttj*  Walter  told  me  who  this  McNally  was. 

Q-  Walter;  McNally;  did  you  know  Walter  McNally?  A.  No, 
lir. 

Q-  Then  how  did  you  know  this  was  not  Walter  McNally? 
A.  Because  he  told  me  what  his  name  was;  Walter  something; 
I  can't  think  of  it,  but  I  know  it  was  not  McNally. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q-  Did  you  do  any  printing  for  any  persons  besides  McNally? 
^  ^'o,  sir. 

Q*  Of  this  same  kind  of  work,  I  mean?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Yon  know  how  vou  swore  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  how  we  have  proved  you  to  be  a  willful  perjurer?    A. 

"ave  done  no  work  for  anybody  else. 

Q-  Be  careful ;  did  you  do  any  work  for  any  other  person  be- 
^^^^  McNally?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  W^as  your  place  ever  visited  by  the  police  —  now,  be  care- 
''i'-    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Or  by  any  police  official?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  by  any  society  officers?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

ij.  You  are  sure  of  that?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

<2.  To  your  knowledge,  I  mean?  A.  Not  while  I  was  in;  there 
was  nobody  there. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  doing  this  business?  A.  I  gueiiis  for 
about  eight  months. 

(>.  Are  you  doing  it  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  it  up?  A.  I  guess  it  must  have  been 
in  March. 

(J.  March  of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

i}.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  all  tIk*  time  you  were  engaged 
in  that  sort  of  business:  eight  months?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  only  engaged  in  printing  these  sets  about  eight 
months?  A.  That  is  about  it;  it  was  about  Dei^ember  when  I 
bf-gan. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

i}.  In  doing  that  kind  of  work  did  you  g<*t  about  three  times 
the  price  that  you  would  charge  for  legitimate  work?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  your  prices  any  higher?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  same?     A.  Not  much  higher. 

Q.  Now\  when  you  come  to  see  the  whole  record,  you  went 
into  the  thing  deliberately  to  print  those  circulars  for  McNally 
and  you  knew  what  you  were  engaged  in  doing,  did  you  not? 
A.  Not  at  first  T  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  before  you  luid  gone  very  far?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  km*w  exactly  what  that  was,  and  that  it  wai!  a 
thieving  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  To  swindle  the  countrym<»n?  A.  No,  sir;  T  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  swindling. 

Q.  You  knew  the  material  was  to  be  us«m1  for  that  purpose, 
did  you  not?  A.  I  did  not  know  what  tlicv  wer<'  going  to  do 
with  it;  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  at  first;  it  would  take  me 
a  couple  of  hours  to  read  one  of  tlioso  circulars. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  before  the  eight  months  were  up  you  knew  all  about 
it,  did  vou  not?     A.  No,  sir. 
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^y  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  had  only  one  compositor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  bill,  "  200,000  sets  "  of  these  circulars  and  news- 
paper clippings,  for  which  you  charged  $1,200;  do  you  mean 
to  Bay  one  compositor  was  able  to  read  all  that  stuff?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  do  some  reading  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  I  might 
have  done  some  reading;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  get  it,  was  it  a  copy  written  in  ink,  or  a 
printed  copy?    A.  I  think  it  was  a  printed  copy. 

Q.  Such  as  the  one  I  show  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  one  word  in  the  line  of  Senator  O'Connor's 
question,  for  the  period  of  eight  months  or  thereabouts  you 
printed  green  goods  circulars  in  this  city  for  McNally,  did  you 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  print  any  greater  amount  than  the  ones  you  have 
a  bill  here  for?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was  an  itemized  bill  of  every- 
thing that  I  done. 

Q.  And   you   printed    for   McNally,   the   green   goods   man, 

200,000  sets  of  green  goods  circulars?    A.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
hhn. 

Q.  And  you  x)rinted  for  him,  the  man  to  whom  you  billed 
this?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  100,000  names  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  was  part  of  the  system  of  the  green 
f^^  swindling,  did  you  not?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  from  reading  the  circ»lar  and  the 
^%pings  that  it  was  part  of  the  green  goods  swindle?  A.  I 
wppofie  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rates  of  job  printing  for  newspapers?  A. 
Ifo,  sir.  ' 

Q.  What  rates  of  job  printing  have  you?  A.  I  charge  accord- 
ing to  the  job. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  this  circular;  what  scale  of  price  have  you 
or  printing  a  circular  of  that  kind? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You   mean  if  it   was  an   ordinary   com- 
lercial  circular. 
Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

A*  You  want  to  know  the  price  that  I  would  get  on  that? 
L.  321 
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Q.  Yes;  an  ordinary  commercial  paper?  A.  About  ?7  a  1,000; 
$8,  perhaps,  for  the  first  1,000. 

Q.  Then  how  much  for  the  next?  A.  About  |3  or  f4;  it  all 
depends  upon  the  paper. 

Q.  Similar  paper  to  this,  I  mean?  A.  I  guess  about  f4.50 
per  1,000. 

Q.  Would  that  average  for  a  number  of  100,000?  A.  One 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  I  would  do  it  for  less. 

Q.  I  should  say  so. 

By   Senator   Saxton: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  print  any  circulars  before  this,  with  type 
that  makes  it  look  as  if  were  done  with  a  typewriter?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  got  some  type  for  that  purpose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  bought  special  type  to  do  the  work?  A.  No;  every 
printing  ofiice  has  that  typo,  you  have  got  to  have  that. 

Q.  I  understood  vou  to  sav  that  was  the  first  one  of  that  kind 
you  have  ever  done?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  3'ou  had  the  type  to  do  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  every  oflice 
has  it. 

Bv  Chairman  Loxow:    * 

Q.  This  newspaper  cutting,  did  you  not  have  a  lithograph  for 
the  purpose  of  making  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  with  ordinary  ty]>e?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  corners  cut  off  as  though  it  had  been  cut 
out  of  a  newspaper  —  you  could  not  use  ordinary  type  for  print- 
ing that  newspaper  clipping,  could  you?  A.  Certainly  they  cut 
it  off  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  Was  it  not  made  to  represent  a  cutting  out  of  an  actual 
newspaper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  so  fixed  that  the  type  ran  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  paper  where  it  was  clipped?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean. 

Q.  Did  not  the  type  run  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  paper?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cut  down  here,  leaving  type  on  the  other  side?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  appliance  in  your  office  for  making  that? 
A.  No,  sir;  we  set  up  the  type  to  do  that;  set  it  up  in  that  way. 
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^f-  Goff. —  I  offer  the  witness'  card  and  memoranda  bill  and 
letter,  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  it. 
u .     Marked  Exhibits  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

I  Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
nuttee  that  this  case  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
grand  jury.  The  committee  purposes  to  protect  its  witnesses 
80  far  only  as  the  witnesses  tell  the  truth.  Where  a  witness  will- 
fully perjures  himself  before  the  committee,  the  respect  the 
committee  owes  itself  and  the  community  require  that  the 
niatter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Will  the  chairman  direct  the  stenographer  to  make 
[  a  special  copy  of  this  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  transmission 
'to  the  disti'ict  attorney  with  the  remarks  of  your  honor  in 
I   reference  thereto? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  stenographer  is  so  directed. 
Mr.  Goff. —  (To  the  witness.)    We  will  excuse  you  for  the  day. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  an  accurate  transcript  of  my 
^  stenographic  notes  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  Joseph  M. 
\-  Beinsckreiber. 

S.  B.  HINSDALE. 

^'illiam  Applegate  resumes  the  stand: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q'  You  say  McNally  had  about  eight  writers  at  that  time? 
:    ^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  scattered  throughout  the  city?    A.  They  were; 
jes,  sir.  \ 

Q-  You  were  giving  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  division 

L    of  the  profits  arising  from  the  strike?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

f      Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  division  of  those  profits  that 

!    went  for  police  protection?    A.  McKally  was  supposed  to  pay 

that  protection  out  of  his  part. 

Q*  Out  of  his  50  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  Was  he  supposed  to  p«ay  protection  for  all  his  writers?    A. 

Each  writer  was  supposed  to  give  $50  a  month  for  protection  in 

the  precinct  where  their  workshop  was. 

0-  Each  worker  was  to  give  McNally  $50  a  month?    A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  For  protection  in  that  precinct  where  he  did  his  writing? 
A.  Teg,  sir;  where  they  had  their  workrooms. 
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Q.  Did  that  f50  a  month  include  all  the  protection  that 
McNally  paid  to  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  pay  a  general  protection  for  himself?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  of  course,  he  pays  that 

Q.  Outside  of  the  $50  a  month  from  the  writers?  A.  Yes,  air; 
outside  of  that 

Q.  But  the  f50  went  to  the  captains  of  each  precinct  where 
the  writings  took  place;  the  f50  from  the  writers  went  to  the 
captain  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  remained  a  month  in  Elizabeth  street?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  leave  there?  A.  Word  came  down 
there  that  things  were  getting  hot;  that  the  police  captains  had 
been  shifted  about  and  they  have  to  go  uptown  with  the  captain 
that  we  were  right  with. 

Q.  Give  us  the  full  word  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  that 
was  given  to  you  ?    A.  They  came  to  the  workshop  and  — 

Q.  Who;  Jim  McNally?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  told  us  all  to  pack 
up;  that  we  would  have  to  go  to  Harlem;  that  the  captain  of  the 
precinct  had  been  transferred  from  down  there,  up  to  Harlem, 
and,  for  protection,  we  had  to  go  up  there. 

Q.  To  go  up  with  the  captain  to  the  precinct  to  which  he  had 
been  transferred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Jim  mention  the  captain's  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name?  A.  Captain  Meakim  was 
the  name. 

Q.  Was  Meakim  captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  the  writing 
took  place  at  that  time  in  Elizabeth  street?  A.  He  was  the 
captain  of  the  Mulberry  street  precinct 

Q.  And  that  was  in  his  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  Jim  McNally  told  you  that,  tell  the  committee  what 
took  place  on  that  day?  A.  We  went  up  to  Harlem  and  Jim 
said  we  would  go  and  square  things  up  with  the  captain  and 
start  work;  they  had  no  place  where  they  could  beat  the  victim, 
and  he  went  up  and  squared  things  with  Captain  Meakim,  and 
he  came  down  and  beat  the  victim  in  Hawkins'  saloon,  in  the 
box. 

Q.  Describe  how  you  moved  on  Elizabeth  street;  what  was 
done?  A.  We  took  all  the  material  off  in  a  wagon,  and  Jim 
drove  up  in  a  carriage,  and  the  turners  went  up  on  the  train. 

Q.  On  the  elevated  train?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  material  and  circulars,  went  up  in  a  wagon?    A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VHiat  kind  of  a  wagon?    A.  An  express  wagon. 

Q.  How  did  Jim  go  up?    A.  In  his  carriage. 

Q.  Was  he  driven  or  did  he  drive?  A.  He  drove  up  in  a 
carriage  himself. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  him?    A.  No,  sir;  the  bank  roll  was. 

Q.  He  took  the  bank  roll  with  him;  did  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  I  went  up  with  the  wagon  to  One 
Hnndred  and  Sixteenth  street,  to  Hawkins'  saloon. 

Q.  The  wagon  that  contained  the  circulars  and  other  material 
mi  in  the  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VHieve  is  that?  A.  It  was  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Bti-eet  and  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  Next  door  to  the  corner?  A.  Next  door  to  the  southeast 
corner. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  avenue?    A.  On  the  southeast  corner. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Hawkins'  saloon,  what  took  place?  A. 
We  made  arrangements  with  Hawkins  to  give  him  f  5  a  man 
to  beat  the  man  in  his  place  that  day. 

Q-  Made  an  arr«ingement  with  Hawkins  to  give  him  f5  a  man 
for  every  man  you  would  beat  in  his  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Before  you  made  the  arrangements  with  Hawkins,  did  you 
g^  any  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Where  did  you  go?    A.  In  the  carriage  with  McNally. 

Q-  Where  did  McNallv  drive?    A.  To  the  station-house. 

Q  What  station-house?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
strc-et 

Q-  West  or  east?    A.  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth. 

Q-  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  to  the  station-house?  A.  He 
^<^nt  there  to  interview  Captain  Meakim. 

Q-  Did  he  see  Captain  Meakim?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  talking  to  Captain  Meakira?    A.  I  did. 

Q-  Where  did  he  talk  to  Captain  Meakim?  A.  In  the  house; 
in  the  room. 

Q-  In  a  room  in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes;  by  the  window. 

Q-  Where  were  you  while  they  were  talking?  A.  Outside  in 
•*h^  carriage. 

Q-  Was  the  bank  roll  in  the  carriage?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Jim  had  fixed  that,  had  he?  A.  He  had  given  that  to 
Salter  Haines. 
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Q.  After  Jim  had  left  the  statiOn-house,  after  having  had  the 
talk  with  Captain  Meakim  did  he  rejoin  you  in  the  carriage? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  what  took  place?  A.  He  said 
everything  was  all  right  and  to  go  down  and  give  them  word  to 
start  right  to  work. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  he  said?  A.  lie  said  he  had  squared 
things  up  and  the  next  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  Hawkins 
right. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  with  Jim?  A.  We  went  to 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  and  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  You  drove  back  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  tO  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue  did  you  see  Captain  Meakim?  A.  Shortly  after- 
ward I  did. 

Q.  How  shortly,  the  same  day  or  the  same  afternoon?  A. 
About  half  an  hour  afterward. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Captain  Meakim?    A.  In  the  drug  store. 

Q.  What  drug  store?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  on  the  northwest  corner. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  with  Captain  Meakim?  A.  Detective 
Carlton. 

Q.  He  was  Captain  Meakim's  wardman,  was  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Meakim  and  his  wardman  go  into  the  drug 
store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  person  in  the  drug  store?  A.  Haw- 
kins and  McNallv. 

Q.  You  saw  those  persons  in  the  drug  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  talking  together?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  they  talked  and  separated  did  you  see  him  and  Haw- 
kins come  back  from  the  drug  store?  A.  Hawkins  came  over 
and  Jim  jumped  in  the  carriage. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  oflQce  on 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  and  from  there  back  to 
Hawkins.  j    A 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  telegraph  office  for?  A.  To  see  the 
telegraph  operator  there. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  To  see  if  he  could  get  her  right,  if  he  could 
receive  messages  there. 

Q.  There  was  a  female  operator?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  "get  her  righf  explain  that?  A.  He 
offered  her  so  much  a  month  to  allow  those  messages  to  come 
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there  and  he  sent  to  fictitious  addresses  and  to  be  held  there 

until  they  were  called  for. 

Q*  Bow  much  were  you  authorized  by  McNally  to  offer  her  a 

month?    A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  and  each  writer  would  chip 

in  so  much. 

Q.  Each  writer  pay  it  to  McNally  altogether?    A.  Each  writer 

chipped  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  young  woman's  name?    A.  No,  sir; 

I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  description  of  her  and  the  place?    A. 

The  place  she  lived  there,  with  her  mother,  a  sort  of  grocery  and 

candy  store,  and  she,  the  daughter,  had  charge  and  was  the 

operator. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  was  that  arrangement  made  with  all 

telegraph  operators  who  did  business  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  That  is,  they  were  to  receive  the  messages  addressed  to  a 

fictitious  place  and  to  hold  them  for  you,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q-  Tell  us  sometliing  more  about  this  telegraph  business  — 

^r*  OotT. —  Is  Ml*.  Schrader  in  the  room? 

^r.  Schrader?     A.  Yes. 

^f-  Goff. —  The  witness  will  be  withdrawn  for  the  present. 

Edward  Schrader,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
^^H  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofT: 

Q-  What  is  your  ocou])ation?     A.  I  am  a  telegrapher. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  an  office?    A.  I  have;  I  am  manager 


Q.  Where  is  your  oflioe?  A.  Corner  of  Bowery  and  Grand 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  green  goods  men  having 
telegraphic  messages  addressed?  A.  I  do;  at  least  I  presume 
I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  adopted?  A.  I  know  very  little  of  the 
^Vfetem;  1  know  that  they  get  messages;  what  the  exact  contents 
of  the  messages  are   I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  What  arrangement  was  made  about  the  delivery  of  the 
Jflessages?  A.  The  messages  are  delivered  to  the  men  they  are 
addressed   to,   presumably. 
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Q.  In  case  you  fouud  fictitious  addresses,  for  instance,  a  tele- 
gram addressed  to  a  vacant  lot,  what  did  you  do?  A.  I  have 
not  had  that  happen. 

Q.  Was  there  not  one  general  address  that  these  green  goods 
business  was  carried  on,  when  you  were  manager  there  at 
(irand  street?    A.  There  were  one  or  two  such  places. 

Q.  What  was  that  general  address?  A.  The  address  was 
either  in  care  of  Mr.  Farley  — 

Q.  Was  that  at  Farley's  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir;  or  137  Bowery. 

Q.  To  whom  at  137  Bowery  were  they  addressed?  A.  I  could 
not  recollect  the  name,  but  I  think  there  were  three  or  four 
people. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  their  nanus  in  the  olVicr?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
did  and  didn't;  that  is  to  say  I  had  them. 

1  >.  So  when  these  messages  came,  you  could  transmit  them 
to  the  i)ersons  you  knew  they  were  intended  for?  A.  I  had  the 
bovs  deliver  them,  the  same  as  anv  other  business. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  system;  the  committee  is  not 
imputing  any  irregularity  to  you  at  all;  I  now  ask  you  to  look 
at  this  ])aper  and  see  the  name  Mr.  Reade,  137  Bowery;  was  that 
one  of  the  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  paper?  A.  That  paper  is  a  bill  for  telegrams 
and  telephone  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  who  Keade  was?  A.  I  had  a  certain 
party  identified  as  Mr.  Reade,  and  I  believe  it  was  him  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  but  I  could  not  swear  that  he  was 
actuallv   Mr.   Reade. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  or  carry  an  account  with  this  same  Mr. 
Reade;  it  seems  that  you  have  rendered  a  bill  there?  A.  This 
bill  —  this  Mr.  Reade  I  understood  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
James  ^IcNally. 

Q.  McXally,  the  green  goods  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood 
tliat  this  man  Reade  was  the  party  who  came  in  and  tele- 
ph(»ned,  sent  messages;  those  messages  were  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, green  goods  messages,  but  were  social  messages,  asking 
him  to  come  to  New  York,  and  things  of  that  kind;  I  can  not 
s.iy  exactly  from  actual  knowledge  that  this  or  that  message 
was  a  green  goods  message,  but  this  man  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  James  McXally. 

Q.  And  this  bill  was  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  company  and 
receipted  for  by  you?    A.  Yes  —  no;  the  bill  was  not  rendered 
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(m  behalf  of  the  company,  strictly  speaking,  the  parties  came 
in  and  telephoned  and  they  said  they  had  no  money  and  that 
MeNally  would  come  and  pay  it;  I  took  their  word  for  it  and  I 
allowed  them  to  run  this  bill  and  then  I  collected  it. 

y.  You  were  severally  responsible  for  it  in  case  McNally  had 
not  paid  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  when  you  say  it  was  not  on  behalf 
of  the  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  telephone  was  really 
no  part  of  the  company's  business. 

By  Senator    O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  your  telegraph  company  knowingly  engage  in  this 
business?    A.  I  presume  they  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  knew  that  these  dispatches  were  sent  in  this  busi- 
r.t*«8?  A.  If  they  did  not  want  them  to  be  delivered  they  would 
never  let  them  reach  my  office. 

Q.  Did  they  not  know  that  they  were  aiders  and  abettors  in 
breaking  the  law,  in  sending  dispatches  of  that  kind?  A.  I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

William  Applegate  resumed  the  stand. 
By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  In  order  to  accommodate  a  witness  present  I  will  pass  over 
wme  matters  and  return  to  them  again ;  I  will  ask  you  about  the 
four  men  Haines,  McNally,  Captain  Meakin  and  Wardman 
Carrollton,  who  were  in  the  drug  store;  after  they  left  the  drug 
•tore  which  of  the  four  did  you  see?  A.  I  did  not  say  that  Mr. 
Haines  was  in  the  drug  store. 

Q.  No;  Hawkins,  I  should  have  said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  four  did  you  see?  A.  After  they  had  come 
out  of  the  drug  store? 

0-  Tes?    A.  I  saw  Jim.  ^ 

0-  What  did  Jim  say?    A.  He  said  everything  was  all  right. 

Q«  WTien  Jim  came  there  he  said  it  was  all  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  he  say  anj-thing  about  terms  with  Hawkins?  A.  He 
had  made  arrangements  with  Hawkins,  to  give  him  f 5  for  each 
man  who  was  beat  in  his  place. 

Q-  Did  he  say  anything  about  Captain  Meakin?  A.  About 
what  arrangement  he  had  made? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No;  not  at  that  time. 
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Q.  After  Jim  told  you  that,  was  there  anything  done  tbm 
evening  with  regard  to  work  that  you  had  ah'eady  commence 
on  down  town?    A.  They  beat  some  men  there  that  day. 

Q.  How  did  those  men  get  up  to  Hawkins'  place?  A.  The 
had  been  brought  on  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  doi*r 
town  joint  and  as  soon  as  we  moved,  the  steei*er  had  to  bria^ 
them  to  Harlem  and  plant  them  in  some  saloon  and  then  go  U 
Walter  and  let  Walter  go  to  the  men  and  talk  with  them  and  then 
bring  them  to  Hawkins'  saloon. 

Q.  Before  you  got  the  word  from  Jim  in  the  down  town  pre- 
cinct, a  number  of  "come-ons"  were  there  planted  in  varioitf 
saloons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Waiting  to  be  **  turned?  "    A.    Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  To  be  operated  on?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  word  of  march  was  given  to  the  down  town 
precinct,  your  "  turners  "  were  instructed  to  bring  those  "c(Hne- 
ons  "  or  victims  from  the  down  town  saloon,  to  some  place  in  tlie 
ui)per  i»art  of  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  be  planted  up  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  planted  around  in  the  neigk' 
borhood  of  Hawkins'  saloon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Becknian'8 
saloon  — 

Q.  Where  is  Beckman's  saloon?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Six* 
teenth  street  and  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  AVho  else?  A.  Farley's,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  What  other  place?  A.  Slosson's,  One  Hundred  and  Nin^ 
t<*enth  street  and  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  Those  victims  were  planted  in  those  saloons  awaiting  tb^ 
upshot  of  the  arrangement  between  Captain  Meakin  and  M^ 
Kallv,  were  thev?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  when  those  arrangements  were  completed  and  as  5\^ 
said  all  right  with  the  ca])tain,  you  w^ent  ahead  and  operated  o^ 
iustructed  three  of  them  that' afternoon  in  Hawkins'  saloon?  ^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Hawkins'  saloon  was  it  that  was  used  a. 
the  "  turning  joint?  "     A.  The  toilet. 

Q.  I  will  step  over  a  little  bit;  how  long  did  you  continn( 
around  Hawkins'  saloon?    A.  About  four  months. 

Q.  That  was  the  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  move  away  from  there?  A.  I  do  no 
sav  that  we  beat  men  there  for  four  months. 
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Q-  Ko;  but  that  was  your  headquarters,  your  hanging  out 
pAace?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  \Vhat  caused  you  to  move  away  from  there?  A.  There 
^ere  some  complaints  sent  to  Captain  Meakin  about  the  g'^eoi; 
goods  men  hanging  around  Ihere,  complaints  by  the  neighboi^s. 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  that?  A.  Through  Charlton  tell- 
fcg  lIcNally. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  wituess  will  be  withdrawn  for  the  present. 

Frederick  P.  Forester,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  you  profession?    A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  Where  is  your  office?    A.  Fifty-two  Wall  street. 

Q.  Were  you,  about  the  year  1892,  interested  in  any  property 
in  the  neighborhood  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  and 
Ei;,'lith  avenue?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  I  was  the  owner  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  complaints  made  to  you  as  to  the  neif^li- 
borhood  being  infested  with  bad  characters?  A.  I  did,  from  uiy 
agents. 

Q.  What  was  the  reputation  of  the  persons  who  infested  that 

iieigliborhood?       A.  lie  told   me  that  the  green   goods  men 

infested  the  neighborhood  and  had  brought  a  class  of  people 

there  who  were  objectionable;  they  used  this  Hawkins'  saloon, 

^  think  it  is,  and  it  was  generally  giving  the  neighborhood  a  bad 

deputation,  so  there  was  difficulty  in  renting  apartments. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  an  injury  to  your  property?  A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  abate  the  nuisance?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take?  A.  I  wrote  a  ]ett3r  to  CharVs 
P*  McLean,  then  police  commissioner,  whom  I  knew  personally, 
'  i'olieve  I  knew  them  all  personally,  but  I  believcMl  that  be  was 
^keman,  if  anybody,  who  would  do  somethiug  to  right  the  wrong, 

Q.  I>id  yon  k^ep  a  copy  of  that  letter?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  recently  about  that  letter?  A.  I  asked  him  for 
the  original  and  he  said  he  could  not  find  it;  that  is  if  he  had  it 
It  Was  stored  away  in  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  produce  it. 
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Q.  That  is,  when  he  left  the  police  headquarters  recently?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  said  his  papers  were  all  packed  up  and  sent  in  the 
country. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  paper  and  ask  you  if  you  recognize  it  as  a  copy 
of  the  communication  you  gave  or  sent  to  Commissioner  McLean? 
A.  That  is  the  copy  which  I  had  in  my  letter  book. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  to  remain 
here  to-day? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  we  can  get  through  by  8  o'clock  this 
evening. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  it  necessary  to  remain  so  long? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Absolutely;  if  your  honors  think  proper,  we  might 
take  a  short  recess  at  G,  but  I  can  not  let  my  witness  go  to-night 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Very  well;  we  will  remain. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  read  your  letter: 

"  June  26,  1892. 
"  Uon.  Charles  F.  McLean,  Police  Commissioner: 

"  Dear  Sir. —  I  am  the  owner  of  considerable  property  in  the 
neighborhood  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue.  The  neighborhood  has  for  some  time  been  infested 
with  green  goods  men,  and  has  a  saloon  running  in  the  name  of 
a  man  named  Hawkins,  which  is  most  disreputable  for  the 
neighborhood  which  is  a  resort  for  the  green  goods  men  and 
other  disorderly  characters  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist 
They  have  music  and  dancing  there  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night; 
the  windows  being  open  and  the  noise  is  a  disturbance  to  the 
neighborhood.  The  captain  in  that  precinct  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unquestionably,  unfit  for  the  position;  he  either  is  not  fit  be- 
cause he  can  not  detect  the  commission  of  crimes  which  are 
known  to  most  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  are 
notorious,  or  else  he  is  unfit,  because  he,  knowing  those  things, 
does  not  suppress  them.  "My  opinion  is,  that  the  latter  is  the 
correct  explanation,  as  when  complaint  was  made  to  a  police- 
man in  the  neighborhood,  in  regard  to  these  green  goods  men, 
he  stated  that  it  would  be  no  good  to  go  to  higher  authority  in 
the  police  force  in  the  matter,  because  he  would  permit  nothing 
to  be  done. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  recorder  has  taken  the  matter  up. 

"  T  am  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"  FREDERICK  E.  FORSTER." 
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Q.  Did  you  find  anything  after  you  wrote  to  Mr.  McLean? 
A.1  did. 

Q.  For  the  better?    A..  For  the  better;  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  about  every  Saturday  and  the  next  Satur- 
day I  went;  I  think   my  agent  informed  me  that  the  nuisance 
had  been  entirely  abated,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  green  goods  men 
were  concerned;  they  had  left  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  courtesy 
and  patience  for  waiting  here  so  long. 

Wlliam  Applegate  resumed  the  stand: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q  Is  Detective  Charlton  in  court;  I  see  he  is;  just  stand  up; 
is  that  the  detective  who  told  you,  as  you  have  stated,  to  go 
a^^aj  from  that  neighborhood;  that  they  raised  quarrels,  or 
raised  a  nuisance?    A.  That  is  him. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  detective  that  you  saw  with  Captain 
Meakin  in  the  drug  store  talking  to  McNally  and  Hawkins? 
^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  told  you  that,  what  did  you  do;  what  was  done? 
A.  The  next  day  the  better  part  of  us  moved  from  Hawkins'  over 
to  Day's  saloon. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  Day's  saloon?  A.  It  was  a 
flniet  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  any  one  suggest  Day's  saloon ;  were  you  not  told  to  go 
to  Day's  saloon?  A.  I  think  Detective  Charlton  had  a  little  to 
^0  with  it 

Q.  Was  it  by  the  suggestion  of  Charlton  that  Day's  saloon 
^as  selected?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  We  will  now  go  back  to  the  telegraph  operator  —  Senator 
Saxton  was  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  arrangement 
was  carried  out  with  the  girl ;  was  that  arrangement  carried 
0"t  with  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  continued  to  receive  messages?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  send  them  to  your  people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  "  come-ons  "  give  us  some  illustrations 
^^  instances  of  how  this  girl  worked  it  with  you?  A.  If  the  girl 
S^t  a  message  saying  "  had  shipped  goods  to-day,  it  would  be 
addressed  to  Adolph  Sanders,  216  West  street,  and  that  would 
^  a  vacant  lot,  no  place  to  send  it  to  there  and  she  would  hold 
it  fop  the  parties  to  call  for  it. 
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Q.  In  case  of  what  are  called  "  come-ons" —  A.  That  is  a 
"  come-on/' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  thev  went  out  of  their 
way  at  night-time  to  tell  you  about  the  "  come-ons?  "  A.  Yes. 
sir;  her  mother  went  down  to  Adolph  Sanders  one  night  about 
1  o'clock;  the  message  read:  "Will  arrive  at  hotel  at  6  in  the 
morning."  She  knew  that  the  man  would  be  there  at  6  and  for 
fear  that  he  w^ould  be  lost,  she  went  down  with  that  message  at 
1  o'clock;,  she  had  been  there  earlier  but  nobody  was  home. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  This  telegram  that  you  speak  of,  was  that  addressed  to  a 
vacant  lot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  this  woman  get  the  telegram?  A.  It  came  to  tliat 
telegraph  office. 

Q.  And  the  addresses  w^ere  left  in  the  office,  that  when  the 
directions  came  to  a  vacant  lot  that  they  should  hold  them  until 
called  for?  A.  Each  writer  left  his  name  and  the  address  and 
she  would  hold  them;  she  knew  it  was  for  him;  she  might  not 
know  it  was  a  vacant  lot;  her  instructions  were  to  never  send  a 
message  out  to  anyone  of  them,  but  let  them  call. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  operator  got  $50  a  month  for  the 
services  performed?  A.  That  was  the  arrangement  made  tirst 
but  afterward  each  writer  was  to  pay  her  so  much;  Jim  made 
other  arrangements  first,  because  he  thought  he  would  start  up 
a  lot  of  writers  there  but  he  changed  his  mind  about  that. 

]Jy  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  ^Yllen  you  went  up  to  Harlem,  did  you  continue  in  the  same 
position  that  you  were  down  in  Elizabeth  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  change?  A.  I  acted  as  sort  of  messenger 
for  McNallv. 

Q.  And  you  were  brought  into  personal  contact  with  him?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  his  confidential  business?    A.  Yos.  sir. 

Q.  In  doing  the  confidential  business  did  you  ever  pay  any 
money  to  police  otHcers  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  police  captains?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  men  from  the  central  office?  A.  I  have  handed  it 
to  them  in  his  house,  to  one. 

Q.  One  of  the  central  office  detectives?    A.  Y>s,  sir. 
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i    I  ■  ' 

it       Q.  And  while  you  continued  with  McNallv  in  that  relation, 
did  jou  live  with  hinl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  the  time  that  your  sister  went  to  live  with  him? 

A.  Shortly  after  that. 

•■ 

Q.  And  you  all  lived  there  together?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L      Q.  So  that  you  had  oi)i)ortunity  from  your  position  with  Mc 
\  Xallj  to  know  all  of  the  arrangements  of  his  business  and  how 
[   it  was  conducted  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^      Q.  I  hand  3'ou  two  tin  boxes;  do  you  recognize  those  as  belong- 
ing to  MeNally?    xV.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  boxes  used  in  his  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Here  is  a  third  one  and  here  a  fourth  one;  what  were  those 
^  fonr  boxes  used  for?  A.  They  would  put  the  money  in  one  box  for 
jT  the  man,  in  a  box  like  that,  and  that  would  be  a  deal  of  from 
about  §300  to  §500;  they  would  put  the  money  in  this  box  and  it 
would  be  in  front  of  the  victim,  and  in  the  meantime  a  dui)licate 
box  would  be  behind  the  partition,  and  in  the  duplicate  box  there 
would  be  a  brick  and  some  ]>a]>er  and  they  would  put  the  money 
in  this  box  here  on  the  desk  and  lock  it  up  before  the  victim,  it 
would  be  on  the  back  of  the  desk  like  that  and  then  Billv  Vos- 
l^urgh  would  say,  "  get  that  book,"  and  with  that  they  would 
\  ^ift  up  the  desk  and  that  would  hide  the  box  from  the  victim, 
and  then  Walter  McNally  who  did  the  ringing  would  open  his 
tfapdoor  and  take  this  box  in  and  put  the  other  box  out;  it  would 
^il  be  done  in  a  second. 

Q- 1  will  now  hand  you  this  fifth  box;  what  is  that  used  for? 
^^'  That  was  used  for  the  bank  roll. 

Q- What  is  there  —  is  there  a  false  lid  to  that?.  A.  No;  — 
^^W  is  one,  yes. 

Q'  How  was  the  bank  roll  brought  into  play  there;  explain 
^bo»t  that?  A.  The  bank  roll  would  be  laid'  right  in  there, 
?3,200  — it  would  be  laid  there;  there  was  sui)posed  to  be  J8,200 
"^^6  up  in  packages  with  three  elastics  around  them. 

Q-  Kow,  1  hand  you  this  box  and  ask  you  if  those  were  the 
packages  that  were  exchanged  for  the  genuine  packages?  A. 
^^^^  sir;  these  were  as  we  called  them  the  dummies. 

Q-  Explain  how  they  were  operated?  A.  You  see  this  is  a 
package  supposed  to  be  of  f5  bills;  there  would  be  a  good  one  on 
^ne  top  and  the  good  one  on  the  bottom  and  here  would  lay  the 
^me  package  of  genuine  money  and  Walter  would  count  out, 
^y  1200  in  f  5  bills  which  would  be  so  much,  and  he  would  say 
to  Save  time  "  we  will  measure  the  packages  together  and  instead 
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of  counting  each  and  every  bill  we  will  put  the  packages 
together  "  and  the  victim  would  think  there  was  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  each  one,  and  then  through  slight  of  hand,  he  would 
put  these  in  the  box  and  the  good  money  on  top,  and  if  the  vic- 
tim wanted  to  see  the  packages  again  he  would  show  them,  and 
the  one  on  top  would  be  good  money,  and  if  the  victim  is  a  hard 
victim  he  might  want  to  take  the  money  with  him,  and  then 
Walter  would  shift  these  packages  and,  therefore,  he  got  about 
|60  for  1500  or  |1,000. 

Q.  And  the  victim  would  get  those  packages  that  we  now 
exhibit  instead  of  the  packages  containing  the  good  money  that 
he  has  seen?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  many  of  those  in  use,  were  there  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  would  never  take  the  elastics  off  these;  we  would  just 
take  the  elastics  off  the  good  money. 

Q.  AY  hat  are  these  in  the  sixth  box?  A.  That  is  when  we  had 
a  i»ool-room  for  a  short  while  in  Bridgeport  after  we  left  New 
York;  we  started  a  pool-room  there  and  we  had  those  tickets 
printed  for  that  purpose. 

Q,  You  said  something  about  a  box  containing  a  brick?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  another  name  for  that  box;  did  you  say  some- 
thing to  me  about  "  state  rights  "  ?  A.  There  was  a  difference 
in  the  box,  state  right  box  was  the  larger;  that  would  be  a 
|G50  deal. 

Q.  Explain  that?  A.  They  would  tell  the  victim  that  if  he 
came  on  with  |650  we  would  sell  to  him  and  no  one  else  in  his 
State.  ; 

Q.  For  1650?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  nothing  less;  they  would  not 
give  him  the  State  rights  for  anything  less. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  much  are  they  supposed  to  get  for  $650?  A.  Ten 
thousand  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Here  is  a  box  with  a  heavy  weight;  see  what  is  in  this  box? 
A.  I  guess  that  is  a  brick;  (witness  takes  out  a  brick  wrapped 
up  in  paper);  that  is  what  he  would  get  for  his  |650;  for  a  $300 
deal  he  would  get  a  half  a  brick ;  for  |10,000  it  would  have  to 
be  heavier  than  for  a  less  amount. 
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By  the  Chairman: 


Q.  That  brick  is  supposed  to  weigh  the  same  as  f650  would? 
A-  Xo;  as  f  10,000  worth  of  money  would. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  to  represent  the  weight  of  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  guy  goes  away  and  gets  on  the  ferry  or  on 
the  train  and  opens  the  box,  and  instead  of  finding  the  money 
there  he  finds  this  brick?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  get  any  further  away,  these  boxes  that  you  have 
now  described,  do  they  come  from  the  effects  of  Jim  McNally? 
^  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q»  Yon  recognize  them  as  such?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  know  that  they  belonged  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  You  have  seen  them  used?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  find  on  consultation  with  my  associates  that  we  can 
with  propriety  and  safety  adjourn  this  evening  at  this  time.  We 
are  ready  to  go  along  as  the  emergency  arises,  but  I  find  that  we 
can  adjourn  with  safety  now.  Before  we  adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  you  would  warn  all  witnesses  under  subpoena  here  to- 
night to  be  here  in  the  morning  promptly.  I  shall  also  ask  you 
to  instruct  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  deputize  Mr.  Thomas  Kear- 
^^J  80  that  he  will  take  charge  of  this  witness  until  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  to-day 
^^J  appear  here  again  without  being  re-subpoenaed  at  half  past 
^^  o'clock   to-morrow   morning. 


Proceedings  of  the  thirty-seventh  session  of  the  committee  of 
^^^  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Present  Senators  Lexow,  Robertson,  Bradley,  O'Connor  and 
^^ton;  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome 
'or  the  committee.  j 

William  C.  Applegate,  recalled  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
^^stifies  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

^  Q-  Xow,  William,  we  have  reached  the  point  in  your  examina- 
tion of  the  number  of  writing  places  or  shops  in  Harlem  last 
°*Rht;  will  you  state  how  many  writers  McNaJly  had  employed? 
^'  In   Harlem? 
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Q.  In  Harlem,  after  he  had  established  his  headquarters  ar 
Hawkins'  saloon,  as  you  have  testified?  A.  There  was  from  10 
to  12  in  Harlem. 

Q.  Ten  to  12  in  Harlem?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  scattered  all  over  Harlem,  you  say?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  word  was  brought  to  you — 

Chairman  Lexow. — Won't  you  get  at  the  fact  whether  or  not 
any  were  there  before  the  captains  were  changed  there. 

Bv  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  William,  do  you  know  anything  of 
the  policy  business  having  been  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood 
before  you  were  there?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
l)olicy  business. 

Q.  Or  the  green  goods  business?  A.  Of  the  green  goods  busi- 
ness, I  know  nothing  of  any  shojis  being  up  there  previous  to 
our  going  up  there  that  day. 

Q.  You  remember  you  testified  that  a  police  or  ward  detective 
said  that  the  property  owners  had  been  comi)laining  of  the 
green  goods  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  suggested  to  you  to  go  to  Day's  saloon?  A. 
Da3''s  saloon;  yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  around  Day's  saloon?  A. 
About  live  months. 

Q.  And  during  these  five  months  you  had  10  or  12  writers 
for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  wait  until  I  see  about  these  writers.    I  hand  you  a 
slip  of  paper  here  headed  "A  statement''  and  written  in  black 
ink,  with  several  names.    Will  you  please  state  to  me  if  you 
recognize  that  statement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where?    A.  McNally's  house. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  statement?  A.  That  is  in 
Sig.  Hess's. 

Q.  Who  was  Sig.  Hess?  A.  He  acted  as  manager  for  McNally 
In  Harlem. 

Q.  What  is  that  statement?  A.  These  are  the  writers  of  the 
circulars  they  had  got 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  out  the  names  of  the  writers  there? 
A.  The  first  is  Blodgett? 
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Q-  The  next?  A.  Blodgett;  the  next  is  Dolf;  that  meant 
Adolph  Sanders;  the  next  is  Hilton,  Horn,  Sloan. 

0-  That  is  the  one  that  was  on  the  stand  yesterday?  A.  Yes; 
Bond;  Bond  was  a  fictitious  name  of  a-  party  named  Heal. 

0-  Healey?    A.  Heal;  Applegate,  5,000. 

Q.  Are  you  the  individual  referred  to  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  What  Applegate  is  referred  to  there?  A.  Charles  Apple- 
gate;  "  Gene,"  that  is,  Gene  Lewis. 

Q-  Is  that  the  Gene,  the  name  referred  to  in  the  printer's  bill 
yesterday,  that  he  had  given  100,000  names  to  Gene?  A.  Yes, 
it  most  be;  Gene  is  Gene  Lewis;  then  after  Hilton,  Bond;  all 
the  same  there  together. 

0- What  are  the  items  there?  A.  -'To  storage  100,000; 
balance,  |195." 

Q-  What  was  that  money  for?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  is  that  money  for?  A.  That  was  the  time  of  the 
Httle  trouble  in  Harlem;  the  stuff  was  put  in  storage. 

Q-  A  little  trouble  in  Harlem,  and  the  stuff  put  in  storage? 
-^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  What  was  the  little  trouble?  A.  It  seems  Byrnes  issued 
an  order  to  arrest  all  green  goods  men  in  New  York,  and  they 
skipped  to  Jersey. 

Q.  Were  the  green  goods  men  arrested?  A.  None  that  I 
bow  of. 

Q-  A^tid  they  got  word  of  it  before  any  arrests  were  made?  A. 
Yes,  si,^.^ 

^  -^nd  they  skipped  to  Jersey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  ^V  nd  while  they  were  in  Jersey,  they  had  stirred  up  matters 
^^  Sariem?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  say  in  Harlem,  Mr.  Goff,  it 
^«  do^n  town,  that  storage  house. 
.  speaking  of  that,  do  you  know  of  any  case  where  there  was 
c/         Tnade?    A.  There  was  a  raid  made  in  One  Hundred  and 
^^^^c?enth  street  the  next  night;  previous  to  the  raid  being 
"^j     X^Q  wardman,  Charlton,  came  to  McNally  and  told  him 
^^'ii  s^   going  to  raid  the  joint  and  told  ns  to  get  the  stuff  out 
*'^'^^  that  night;  it  was  rather  late  when  he  gave  the  notice 
"*^    could  not  get  up  there  in  time;  but  there  was  five  or  six 
^8  Xvent  up  there  and  tore  out  the  desk,  and  left  the  box  and 
^^^     X^artitions  there. 

Q-  ^Vhere  did  you  carry  the  goods  you  took  out  of  there?    A. 
Into  Jersey. 

0-  ^id  the  raid  take  place  next  day?    A.  It  took  place  next 
^^1\  :ye8,  sir. 
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Q.  What  followed  the  raid?    A.  Sir? 

(}.  What  was  done  by  the  policemen?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  They  didn't  even  lak(!  the  counters?  A.  They  took  what 
was  there,  that  was  all;  some  boards. 

Q.  And  empty  boxes  and  some  partitions?  A.  Some  boards, 
wliat  we  cared  to  leave  there. 

Q.  That  was  all  they  got  that  raid  on  the  green  goods  men? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  your  valuable  goods  were  stored  in  Jersey?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  arrest  made  at  that  time?  A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  You  say  Wardman  Charlton  went  to  McNally  the  night 
before  and  told  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to 
Wardman  Charlton,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  sent  there 
by  Meakin  or  the  commissioners,  or  the  higher  officers;  but  I 
see  him  in  company  with  Meakin  and  he  did  not  ask  for  us;  I 
can  not  say  he  was  sent  there  by  the  commissioners,  but  I  know 
he  came  there  with  Meakin  several  times. 

Q.  That  is,  came  to  your  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  business  with  you  for  Meakin?  A.  Yes, 
till'. 

Q.  Is  Charlton  in  the  room?  He  was  directed  to  be  here 
to-day;  you  recognize  him  standing  here  to-day?     A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  identity  of  that  officer?  A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  do  business  for  you?  A.  A  dozen 
dJlTererit  times. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  on  many  occasions?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  mistake  about  the  man?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  business  with  you ;  what  w^as  the  nature  of 
the  business  he  did  with  you?  A.  He  collected  money— he 
tipped  us  on  all  of  many  different  things. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  tipping,  you  mean  he  gave  you  infor- 
mation of  arrests  to  be  made?  A.  Yes;  he  gave  us  information 
when  arrests  were  to  be  made. 

Q.  What  money  did  he  collect?  A.  I  have  entered  on 
McNally's  books  myself  where  he  collected  $-450  three  different 
months;  the  first  of  each  month,  for  Meakin. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  How    much    each    month?    A.  Four    hundred    and    fifty 
dollars. 
Q.  Each  month?    A.  Yes,   sir. 


By  ^Ir.  Goff: 

Q.  How  was  that  f450  computed;  how  was  it  made  up;  how 

^asthe  sum  fixed  at  |450?    A.  In  regard  to  the  writers  of  Mc- 
AalJj. 

Q-  How  much  was  paid  for  eai-h  writer?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 
Q-  And  all  those  writers  that  were  in  that  precinct  had  to 
PajfoO?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  McNally  paid  that  f50  for  each  writer  to  Wardman 
ChaWton?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q«  F'or  Captain  Meakin?    A.  For  Captain  Meakin. 
Q*  Was  that  the  recognized  and  understood  thing  with  all 
the  writers  of  McNally,  that  that  money  should  be  paid?    A. 
It  was. 

Q-  Vou  kept  McNally's  books?    A.  I  "kept  McNally's  books 
for  over  a  year. 

Q-  I>id  you  make    entries  in    McNally's  books  of  those  pay- 
mcmts?    A.  I  did. 

Q-  Tn  your  own  handwritinj]:?    A.  In  my  own  handwriting. 

Q-  -«Vnd  in  making  the  entries  did  you  state  what  the  pay- 
m^'utH   >\'ere  for?    A.  For  protection. 

Q-  I>id  you  state  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  paid 
the  naoney?    A.  I  did. 

^  Q-  In  paying  to  Charlton,  did  you  state  his  name?    A.  No, 
^^''  I     put  "  wardman." 

Q*  ^ow  I  ask  you  about  those  books;  do  you  know  where  those 

i>ooka    ^re*/    a.  I  do  not;  I  expected  to  see  them  sprung  on  me 

.  ^t^i^Oay,  being  you  had  other  stuff. 

^'  1^0  you  know  where  they  were  taken?    A.  The  last  I  see  of 

^^^       books  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  man  named  Rogers, 

^^^  the  green  goods  men. 

^'  ^^ne  of  the  names  you  have  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
,    ^'     V^'here  were  they?    A.  They  were  in  Forty- third  street, 
tfi'^^^^  to  him;  he  took  them  down  to  his  house  from  Forty- 

^^      street  to  bis  house  in  Seventeenth  street. 
.  ^'   ^^'^as  that  the  last  you  saw  of  those  books?    A.  That  was 

^*    -*^ow  many  were  they  in  number?    A.  Four;  there  were 
*^^^^     altogether;  four  I  kept. 

Q-    -«^nd  four  you  kept?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-    -And  in  those  four  books  were  contained  the  record  from 
the      -    A.  Contained  every  cent  McNally  spent  in  every  shape 

Q'  Contained  every  cent  McNally  paid  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Goff. — It  is  proper  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
made  every  effort  we  had  the  power  to  make  to  secure  those 
books.  We  had  information  that  led  us  to  examine  a  safe 
deposit  company,  and  there  was  a  safe  in  that  safe  deposit  com- 
pany owned  by  McXally,  but  an  examination  kindly  afforded  to 
US  by  the  safe  deposit  company  enabled  us  to  discover  that  the 
books  were  not  there.  There  were  some  worthless  things  there. 
We  have  also  made  every  effort  that  is  possible  in  this  city  and 
out  of  it  to  trace  those  books.  We  are  satisfied  now  that  those 
books  are  not  in  this  country  if  they  are  in  existence  at  all. 

Q.  Now  in  addition  to  the  $50  a  month  which  you  paid  to 
Charlton,  didn't  McXally  r^iy  any  additional  money?  A.  For 
himself? 

Q.  For  himself?    A.  Xot  to  Meakin,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Not  generally  to  Mcakin?    A.  Not  that  I  can  say. 

Q.  That  is  each  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue?  A.  That  continued  for 
about  nine  months  all  told. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  about  a  telegraph  operator  in  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street;  did  you  have  another  telegraph 
operator  in  Harlem?  A.  We  had  another  in  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street;  some  people  had  their  addresses  above  One 
Hundred  and  Tw<mty-fifth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  some  of  the  writers  had  their  places  above  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -fifth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  found  it  convenient  to  get  an  operator  in  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  office  all  straight?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street  ofiice?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  those  dealings?  A.  Getting  messages  for  some 
of  the  writers;  getting  messages  for  McNally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  operator's  namc^  there?     A.  Finnegan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  anything  paid  to  Fin- 
negan? A.  I  only  know  from  what  I  hear  writers  say;  each 
one  of  tliem  gave  him  so  much  a  message  or  so  much  a  month; 
of  course  that  I  did  not  enter  in  the  books,  because  it  was  not 
McNallv's   monev. 

Q.  The  writers  had  to  pay  that  themselves?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  recognized  system,  and  part  of  the  business, 
that  writers  should  look  after  the  operators  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  h5o  as  to  get  messages  forwarded  to  them  and  messages 
(  to  fictitious  names  and  places  where  there  were  no  houses?  A. 
^  Yes,    sir. 

<i.  That  was  the  rule,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 
Q-   Isn't  that  the  rule  all  through  the  green  goods  business 
in  ri^gard  to  the  telegraph  operators?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  got 

to  bo. 

Q.  Will  Tou  explain  why?  A.  Why,  they  never  have  a  mes- 
i  iage  come  to  their  right  address;  they  do  not  dare  to  let  the 
victim  know  where  they  will  be,  and,  therefore,  they  have  got  to 
get  u  fictitious  address;  if  they  did  not  let  the  operators  kuov;, 
the  message  would  go  to  the  fictitious  address  and  come  back 
agaijo. 

Q.  So  the  messages  w-ould  not  be  delivered  but  for  the 
co-opeiation  of  the  telegraph  operator?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  order  that  the  writer  should  receive  the  answers  or 
Dicssages  sent  him  by  the  intended  victims  he  must  have  a  tele- 
l  gi'apli  operator  acting  in  collusion  with  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
regard  to  the  lower  ofiices  of  the  Western  Union,  1  can  not  say 
M±o  they  had  right  down  tliere;  but  1  can  say  we  got  duplicates 
of  telegrams  the  first  of  every  month  to  McNally's  house. 

Q-  Prom  the  main  office?  A.  From  the  main  ollice;  so  that 
McXally  could  look  over  the  duplicates  and  see  if  the  men  got 
their  messages;  one  wTiter  would  steal  from  another. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q*  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  sent  from  the  general  ofiice  of  the 

"VNestvrn  Union  these  messages  to  McNally?    A.  Duplicates;  yes, 
sir. 

0-  And  to  his*address  and  under  his  name?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
^as  Sent  there,  but  was  not  his  own  name. 

B.v  Mr.  Goff: 

^  Just  a  little  slow^er;  I  can  not  follow  you?  A.  A  colored 
°^aii  We  had  w^ent  down  and  got  them  once  in  every  month;  I 
^an  not  remember  Edw^ards'  first  name. 

7"  I-et  us  understand  that;  you  say  in  order  to  enable  the 
writer^  to  determine  whether  they  got  their  messages,  is  that  so? 
*^-  Yes,   sir. 

^  That  is,  if  a  number  of  messages  were  received  by  the 
writers  or  sent  by  the  writers,  the  writer  wanted  to  determine 
whether  thev  were  all  delivered  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  in  order  to  do  that  yon  say  duplicate  messages  of  all 
these  green  goods  victims  were  sent  from  the  main  office  of  the 
Western  Union  every  month  to  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \nd  what  was  done  with  them  when  McNally  received 
them?  A.  Each  writer  looked  them  over  and  seen  all  was  right 
and  returned  them. 

Q.  To  your  colored  man?  A.  To  our  colored  man;  and  he 
toolv  them  down  below. 

Q.  To  your  office;  was  there  any  charge  for  that?  A.  There 
was. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge?    A.  Four  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Four  hundred  dollars  a  month?    A.  For  fully  three  years. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Paid  to  whom?    A.  1  can  not  sav. 

Q,  You  understand,  I  presume,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  com- 
pany? A.  It  was  paid  to  the  comjiany;  that  is  why  I  can  not 
sny  to  whom. 

(>.  In  money  checks?  A.  In  money;  Jimmy  McNally  never 
used  checks  in  New  York. 

Q.  Those  messages  that  the  Western  Union  sent  every  month 
were  messages  sent  to  all  his  writers  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  writers  sometimes  ;iccuse\l 
each  other  of  stealing  each  other's  messages  from  the  victims? 
A.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  delivery  of  these  duplicate  messages  a  systcMu 
devised  iu  order  to  prevent  one  man  from  stealing?  A. 
Exactly. 

().  As  well  as  to  determine  that  all  the  niessaires  had  bt.MMi 
delivered?    A   Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  say  you  remained  about  four  months  in  Day's  saloon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AYhere  did  yo\i  reside  then?  A.  One  Hundred  aiid 
Fifteenth  street  223. 

Q.  Where  did  McNally  reside?    A.  The  same  house. 

Q.  Yon  lived  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Day's  saloon,  as  far  as  you  can  remem- 
ber; when  did  you  ie.)ve  making  it  your  hendq.iaiters;  when  did 
you  leave  Day's  saloon?    A.  About  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  Day's  saloon?  A. 
The  same  cause  as  leaving  Ilawkin's  a  little  trouble  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; I  think  Inspector  Conlin  was  the  one  that  caused  the 
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temoval;  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  gang  removed  around  there; 
he  went  in  the  saloon  there  called — ^I  forget  the  name,  Day  or 
Bates,  or  something  like  that — and  told  him  not  to  allow  us  to 
go  in  there;  and  we  used  a  saloon  a  little  further  down;  and  the 
inspector  saw  us  and  went  there  and  gave  orders  to  get  out  of 
that  neighborhood  altogether;  we  then  went  to  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-second  street  and  Eighth  avenue,  Streck's  saloon. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  to  Streck's  saloon?  A.  I  think  the  colored 
\  man  found  that  out  as  being  the  best  place. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  from  the  police  about  it  being  a 
good  and  safe  place?    A.  No,  not  about  Sti'eck's  place. 

Q.  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  street?  A.  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-second  street  and  Eighth  avenue;  we  had  a  turning 
joint  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  street,  back  of  the  fish 
store,  another  one  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  street,  and 
a  sijm  over  it  of  a  pawn   shop. 

Q-  That  was  one  of  your  turning  joints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  All  this  time  the  payments  were  made  regularly  every 
month  to  Wardman  Charlton?    A.  They  were. 

Q-  And  always  in  bills?    A.  Always  in  bills. 

QXow  did  you  ever  pay  any  money  yourself  or  see  any  money 
P^^  to  Captain  Meakin?  A.  I  had  paid  Captain  Meakin  flOO 
lor  one  case  previous  to  going  to  Jersey. 

%   Senator   Bradley: 
Q-  Vourself  ?  '  A.   Myself. 

VMr.  Goff: 

.   \  '^"nder  what  circumstances  did  you  go  to  pay  it  to  him?    A. 

*^liy  sent  me  to  him  and  told  me  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he 

'  ^  ^  <>  see  him  that  day,  and  he  could  not  get  up  there. 

^-  -»  Si  Captain  Meakin  in  court;  please  stand  up,  captain;  will 

^^*Dk  at  that  ofliccr  in  unifonn;  have  you  any  doubt  that 

*  ^  ^Ixe  officer  to  whom  you  handed  the  money?    A.  I  have  no 
^^^      whatever. 

^'  -^Vnd  that  is  the  officer  to  whom  yon  saw  McNally  tai5? 

*  ^^5:Xt  is  the  officer  who  was  in  citizen's  dress  the  first  time. 
H'  x^htxt  is,  when  he  went  up  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  A.nd  that  is  the  officer  you  saw  in  the  drug  store  in  com- 
paxi7  >ith  his  wardman  meeting  Hawkins  and  McNally  to  make 
the  Arrangements?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  324 
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Q.  I  call  Charlton  hjs  wardman;  I  may  not  be  correct  about 
that,  but  we  have  been  calling  Charlton  the  wardman?  A.  He 
is. 

Q.  You  saw  him  several  times,  did  you?  A.  Saw  Meakin  or 
Charlton. 

Q.  Meakin?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  is  the  man?  A.  No 
doubt  whatever. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  paying  or  delivering 
by  you  of  the  sum  of  ?200  for  Captain  Meakin?  A.  I  do  not 
know,  only  it  was  for  protection  in  a  way. 

Q.  Just  take  your  time  and  state  everything  that  took  place? 
A.  We  liad  to  get  out  of  Harlem;  that  was  the  time  word  came 
from  headquarters  for  groon  goods  people  to  skip  out  of  New 
York;  they  gave  it  to  Ryan,  l^irmorly  and  McNally;  those  were 
the  three  in  each  district. 

Hy  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Who  did  that  word  come  from?  A.  From  Superintendent 
Byrnes. 

By  ^[r.  GotT: 

Q.  Those  three  men  were  Ed.  Parmerly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Michael  Kyan?    A.  Mike  livan  and  Jimmy  McNally. 

Q.  Those  were  tI\o  three  piincipal  rk^u;  do -you  know  if  the 
city  was  divided  up  in  r^ny  way  so  that  the  writers  of  each  man 
would  not  interfere  with  the  writers  of  another?  A.  Well,  of 
course,  they  were,  yes,  sir;  each  backer  had  his  own  district  to 
work  in,  his  own  captain:  of  coui*se,  two  men  in  the  same  district 
could  not  go  in  some  other  district  because  each  district  would 
be  meeting  guys,  and  the  district  would  be  swamped  with  them. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  in  what  localilv  l*armerlv  was  established? 
A.  He  was  in  the  first  ward  with  big  Patsy,  I  think. 

Q.  J^itsy  Hadlick?     A.  Hadlick,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  in  what  localitv  Tarmerlv  was  established? 
A.  I  do  not  know;  somewhere  around  Divver's  saloon;  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Somew^here,  where?    A.  Around  Divver's  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  Parmerly  go  by  the  name  of  Jones? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  by  the  name  of  Parmerly  Jones?  A.  I  have  heard 
him  called  that  name. 
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Q.  It  is  the  same  iudividual?    A.  Joe  Jones  is  his  brother. 
Q.  That  is  his  real  name — Parmerly  Jones?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  Senator  Saxton  that  the  word  came  from 
Superintendent  Byrnes?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Is  Charlton  here;  just  stand  where  you  are;  now  you  looked 
at  tliis  officer   vesterdav?    A.   I   did. 

Q.  And  you  stated  you  have  read  something  alleged  to  have 
been  said  by  Captain  Meakin  in  to-day's  paper;  I  want  you  to 
look  at  that  officer  aj^ain  and  state  if  vou  have  anv  doubt  in  vour 
mind  whatever  if  that  is  the  man  to  whom  you  paid  the  money? 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  is  the  Charlton;  I  can  prove, 
if  I  go  to  extreme  measures,  by  bringing  another  party  that 
will  come  to  the  front  with  me  and  that  was  in  the  saloon  with 
me,  a  detective  named  Dargen  or  Gargen;  that  is  the  man 
that  introduced  me  in  the  neighborhood — Pat  Gargen;  he  was 
in  the  saloon. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  Pat  Gargen  that  introduced  this  man  in 
the  nei^'hborhood ?     A.  Yes,  sir;  from  all  accounts  I  heard. 

0-  You  heard  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Meakin  was  the  captain  there?  A.  Yes;  he  had  just  come 
«P  there. 

Mr.  Goff. — ATe  have  had  evidences  gentlemen,  that  when  a 
<^ptain  goes  into  a  new  precinct  he  is  introduced  around  to  his 
prospective    customers.     That   will    do,    Charlton. 

Q-  In  the  paying  of  this  monthly  money  to  Charlton,  do  you 
remember  him  asking  anything  about  the  collection  or  what  it 
^asfor,  if  anything,  at  any  time?  A.  I  don't  exactly  remember 
him  say  anything,  no,  sir;  no. 

Q-  But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  ^vas  paid  to  him?  A.  None  whatever;  there  was  no 
doubt  but  what  he  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  knew 
^^at  it  was  for. 

Q*  Was  there  ever  anything  said  about  the  number  of  writers 
^^  ^8  to  make  up  the  particular  amount?  A.  Not  that  I  can 
^y'y  I  guess  that  was  all  understood  previously. 

^'  Was  there  any  inquiries  made  as  to  whether  there  were 

^^f?  writers  or  less  writers  this  month  than  another  month? 

^  '  There  may  have  been ;  if  there  was  any  other  wnters  I  think 

^^y  would  tell   the   captains,  for  he   generally  downed   a 

/^ter  if  he  did  not  pay  up,  and  in  cases  where  writers  had 

\Ved  in  New  York  and  Jimmie  was  sick  he  would  send  a 

*^tive  on  him  and  he  would  have  him  pinched. 
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Q.  Go  slower  and  repeat  what  you  said?  A.  I  said  if  the 
writer  would  not  go  to  the  district  where  Jimmy  was  working 
then,  or  if  he  stayed  in  New  York  where  Jimmy  was  working 
in  New  Jersey  and  tried  to  do  business  without  having  protec- 
tion, McNally  would  send  a  central  officer  on  him  and  have  him 
arrested. 

Mr.  Goff. — May  I  interrupt  the  proceedings.  I  wish  to  get 
the  record  on  the  proceedings  here.  We  experience  some 
slight,  not  very  great  difficulties,  in  getting  the  attendance 
here  of  certain  officers,  particularly  owing  to  reason  of  changes 
in  the  departments.  The  custom  has  always  been  here  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  under  rule  of  the  department  that  when 
a  police  officer  was  required  in  court,  in  criminal  cases  particu- 
larly, the  subpoena  for  that  officer  shall  be  left  at  the  station- 
house,  that  it  should  not  be  served  on  his  beat,  or  in  order  to 
save  the  officers  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  following  up 
a  man  the  subpoenas  were  left  at  the  station-house  for  the 
officers  in  the  precinct.  So  I  wrote  last  night  to  Inspector 
Byrnes  reminding  him  of  this  rule,  and  asking  him  to  issue  a 
general  order  that  the  same  respect  and  obedience  be  given  to 
subpoenas  of  this  committee  left  at  the  station-house,  and  I 
wish  to  read  the  following  communication:  "Office  of  Superin- 
tendent, September  11,  1894.  John  B.  Goff,  Esq.,  Chambers 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee.  My  Dear  Sir. — In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  contained  in  your  communication ,  of 
the  10th  instant  I  would  respectfully  state  thjit  I  hav6  instructed 
my  commanding  officers  of  this  department  to  promptly  serve 
the  subpoenas  to  appear  before  the  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee that  may  be  left  at  their  respective  stations  for  members 
of  their  command.  Very  truly  yours,  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superin- 
tendent  of   Police." 

Q.  Now,  William,  I  request  for  my  own  sake,  particularly, 
as  well  as  for  the  Senators,  and  the  reporters  here,  if  you 
please  go  a  little  slower?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  repeat  that  matter  again  about  sickinj]^  on 
a  certain  headquarters  detective?  A.  I  s:iy,  I  know  occasions 
where  McNallv  has  had  his  writ(»rs  arrested  because  they  would 
not  go  in  the  district  he  was  working  in  and  pay  him  protection, 
so  he  could  pay  the  police  the  protection,  and  while  he  was  in 
Jersey;  I  know  two  occasions  where  the  writers  here  were  sicked 
onto  by  McNally  to  be  arrested;  their  workshops  and  all  were 
given  to  this  one  central  office  man. 
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Q.  Th^  information —  A.  The  information  was  given  to  him, 
yes;  this  central  oflice  man,  whether  him  or  one  or  two  others 
went  there,  made  the  raid;  the  man  was  never  convicted  or  any- 
thing for  running  a  green  goods  joint,  but  was  simply  chased 

I    out  0/  the  city  to  Jersey,  and  then  McNally  came  over  and  fc^tarted 
up  his  workshop. 

Q.  Did  Jimmy  insist  that  all  his  writers  should  be  in  a  terri- 
tory in  which  he  worked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  writer  went  outside  of  that  territory  and 
ehonld  escape  protection,  he  put  one  of  the  central  oflQce  detect- 
ives upon  that  writer  and  had  him  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

[       Q.  So  as  to  compel   him  to  go  out  of  Jimmy's  bailiwick?    A. 

t    Yes,  sir. 

I       Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  central  officer  attached  to 

■     the  central  office  that  Jimmy  had  that  influence  with?    A.  Yes, 

Q-  Who  was  that  officer?    A.  Charles  Ilanley. 
Q-  Vou  saw  Mr.  Hanley  on  the  stand  here  yesterday?    A. 
^68,  sir. 

Q-  There  is  no  necessity  of  telling  Mr.  Hailoy  to  stand  up, 
'^^^lood  up  here  yesterday  long  enough  for  you  to  identify  him? 
^'  ^^8,  Bir. 

Q-  Have  you  anv  doubt  about  his  identity?    A.  None  what- 
erer. 

y*  So  that  in  these  cases  you  speak  of  Hanley  was  always 

^^^y    to  pounce  upon  any  writer  that  did  not —    A.  Charles 

^^'^y  was  Jimmv's  ricrht-hand  man  from  the  central  office; 

^y  ^ixxie  Jimmy  sot  in  trouble,  or  his  men  got  in  trouble,  the 

^t  lu^ii  he  sent  for  was  Hanley;  and  Hanley  was  always  sent 

/•  ^o  that  you  say  that  lie  was  his  right-liand  man?    A.  For 

^  ^^ay  of  speaking;  yes,  sir. 

^'  -^    understand  what  you  mean;  now,  in  cases  where  Jimmy 
-^«e^  assistance  of  help  and  there  was  any  trouble,  was  this 

^  ^^"om  the  central  office  enabled  to  fix  these  cases  and  pre- 
^*'    ^^T-ouble  always?    A.  Always. 
^-  -Always?    A.  Always. 

^'  ^^an  you  say  now,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
^^*    ^^usiness,  that  Hanley  represented  the  central  office?    A. 

Q-  I'he  detective  bureau?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  the  dealing  with  the  green  goods  men?    A.  Yes,  sir 
cases  of  a   come-back   of   any   kind;  in    case  a   man  has  t 
swindled  who  has  found  the  brick  in  the  box  before  he  has 
New  York;  and  as  a  rule  he  would  go  to  the  central  office 
make  a  holler;  Hanley  would  always  seem  to  be  the  detec 
that  would  get  the  man  in  charge;  the  man  would  be  brou 
up  town  to  try  and  identify  the  people,  which  he  never  could 
then  we  always  got  the  tip  to  go  away;  the  man  would  be  brou 
down  town  and  chased  out  of  toAvn  as  being  a  counterfeiter; 
they  would  pay  JfoOO  and  ?250  would  go  back  to  the  police; 
police  claimed  half  of  the  deal. 

Q.  The  policeman    had  to    have   half  of   the  money  he 
swindled  out  of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  when  he  came  back?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  that  discovered  the  fraud  of  course  came  I 
and  made  a  noise  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  those  in  your  time?  A.  Well,  I  k 
of  a  few — a  dozen. 

Q.  And  do  you  state  that  in  every  instance  Detective  Ha: 
was  the  officer  in  whose  charge  the  case  w^as  given?     A. 
sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  what  Hanley  would  do;  give  i 
description  of  Hanloy's  methods?  A.  I  will  give  you  a  des( 
tion  of  one  day  I  know  of  sure;  Hanley  came  up  there  with 
guy  to  look  around  for  the  ateerer;  I  acted  as  go-between 
Hanley. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  cliased  the  steerer  out  of 
way;  they  knew  what  steerer  steered  the  guy,  which  was  I 
l^ender,  a  man  on  the  island  now. 

Q.  He  was  the  steerer  for  you?  A.  Yes;  and  he  almost 
into  the  guy  and  Hanley;  previous  to  Hanley  going  up  t 
we  knew  he  was  going  up  with  the  guy. 

Q.  You  knew  Hanley  was  going  up  with  the  guy?    A. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that?  A.  It  came  up  from  down  be 
it  came  up  to  Day's  saloon. 

Q.  You  knew  Hanley  was  coming  up  with  the  guy?  A. 
exactly;  the  man  was  brought  to  Harlem,  and  it  seemed  he 
been  planted  in  the  Harlem  saloon;  that  was  the  place  he  "^ 
to;  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  him  to  the  join 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  street  where  he  had  been  swin 
and  see  if  Pender  was  there;  in  the  meantime  we  were  in  D 
saloon  laughing  at  him  going  around  Harlem. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  looking  out  of  the  plate-glass  wind 
of  his  saloon?  A.  I  made  $5  that  stake;  I  made  f5  acting  as 
between  with  Hanlev. 
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Q-    TVho  gave  you  the  |5?    A.  Jere  Vosburgh,  and  he  charged 
it  ^p  to   McNally. 
^.  That  was  the  old  man?    A.  That  was  the  old  man. 
^.  Who  gave  you  J5  and  charged  it  to  McNally?    A.  Yes, 
«ir;  Dave  Pender  ran  into  the  guy  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Btreet. 

Q.  While  the  guy  was  in  Hanley's  company?  A.  Yes;  he  ran 
into  the  guy  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  street  and  had  a 
short  conversation  with  the  guy. 

Q.  And  Hanley?  A.  No,  Hanley  stood  on  the  comer  and 
Pender  walked  down  with  the  guy;  he  walked  down  with  Dave 
Pender;  Hanley  and  the  guy  went  down  town  together  and  that 
is  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  the  guy. 

Q.  Now  tell  us,  if  you  please,  how  you  came  to  act  as  steerer 
between  Hanley,  or  as  a  go-between  between  Hanley  and  the 
g^y?  A.  It  was  through  the  turners;  they  told  me  to  go  and 
^eet  Hanley  around  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street; 
Hanley  had  another  detective  with  him  and  he  told  me  to  go 
down  and  tell  this  detective  to  go  up  the  avenue  instead  of 
^oing  down. 

Q-  They  went  down  after  the  turners  told  you  to  meet  Hanley 

^y  the  guy  in  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street?    A.  Yes; 

^^^  Hanlev  down  there  so  they  could  see  him. 

V.  Xhey  wanted  a  little  fun  with  him,  I  suppose?    xV.  I  don't 
A'no\r. 

• 

*•  ^tl>id  you  go  and  meet  ITanloy?    A.  I  met  Hanley. 
'•  ^Xhere  was  Hanley?    A.  Going  through  One  Hundred  and 
'^^^^t~oenth    street   with   the   guy. 
^'     doing   west?    A.   Going   east. 
Q.    ^t»^rom  the  elevated  railroad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^'  ^^nd  the  guy  was  in  his  company  when  you  met  him?    A. 
The  ^xiy  was  in  his  company;  yes,  sir. 

Q-   XDo  you  remember  what  you  said  to  Hanley?    A.  Hanley 
eatt^^  me  and  told  me  to  go  and  tip  the  other  man. 

Q-  And  tip  the  other  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  front 
of  Mm,  and  tell  him  to  come  up  the  avenue;  and  then  Dave 
P^iider  ran  into  the  guy. 
Q.  By  misunderstanding  and  going   down   the  avenue?    A. 
Tea. 

Q.  There  wasn't  much  harm  done  by  Dave  running  into  the 
pij?    A.  There  was  none  done. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  was  that;  explain  that;  here  was  a  guy  that  was  in 
search  of  this  man  Pender  and  he  finds  him;  you  say  in  a 
moment  they  seemed  to  settle  their  matters  and  go  off  happy; 
how  did  they  settle?  A.  I  don't  know  that  the  guy  went  off 
happy;  I  say  Pender  did,  and  Pender  went  off  again  and  it 
seemed  to  be  fixed  up,  but  I  don't  know  how;  the  guy  went  off 
with  Hanley  and  Pender  came  back  again;  Pender  was  not 
arrested. 

Q.  Was  you  present  when  this  occurred.    A.  I  was;  yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  guy  tell  the  sergeant  to  arrest  this  man? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  the  guy  recognize  Pender?  A.  He  did,  and  spoke  to 
him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  There  is  something  somewhat  strange  about  that;  I  can 
not  understand  the  story?  A.  The  only  thing  strange  is  that 
Hanley  told  the  guy  not  to  arrest  him  and  he  would  attend  to 
him  then;  he  did  not  want  to  make  arrest  if  he  is  paid  for  it. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  them?    A.  Right  on  the  comer. 

Q.  ^Yithin  hearing  distance?  A.  No;  not  within  hearing  dis- 
l;mce. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  understand  this  has  been  testified  to  already  before 
this  committee,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  from  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  that  the  detective  may  have  told  the 
guy  to  simply  identify  this  man  and  he  would  arrest  him  after- 
ward, and  he  was  simply  a  messenger  or  something  of  that 
kind;  because  evidently  the  guy  was  satisfied  with  the  detect- 
ive's explaination  and  went  away. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  Hanley  get  one-half  of  the  amount  afterward  that  he 
was  swindled  out  of?  A.  One-half  of  the  guy's  money  went  to 
the  police;  I  can  not  say  who  got  it,  but  it  was  given  to  Hanley; 
there  was  no  other  money  came  to  headquarters  but  to  Hanley. 
Q.  You  know  in  this  particular  case  half  of  the  money  was 
given  to  Hanley  for  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  And  you  made  your  entry  in  the  book  of  it?  A.  The  entry 
w.isput  in  the  book;  the  writer  had  already  received  his  pay; 
til iB come-back  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  deal;  the  writer 
hiid  received  his  50  per  cent  and  he  had  to  give  half  of  that  back 
to  McNally  and  MoNally  stood  the  other  half  to  Hanley. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  by  illustration;  if  the  guy  had  been 
leaten  out  of  $1,000  or  |500,  we  will  say,  |250  of  that  went  to 
McXally,  and  |250  to  the  writer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now,  the  writer  having  received  |250,  when  this  guy  came 
Kick  U'o  or  three  days  after  and  made  a  noise  about  it,  th^ 
writer  had  to  come  down  and  give  up  f  125  of  the  f 250?  A.  H« 
reduced  his  |125  by  the  expenses,  which  left  him  fllO  back. 

Q.  And  McNally  had  to  give  up  |125?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  9126  went  to  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  unfortunate  guy?  A.  He 
was  chased  out  of  town  for  being  a  counterfeited'. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Or  threatened  with  arrest?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  mean  l)ecau8e  he  had  counterfeit  money  on  his  person? 
A.  Well,  a  guy  is  a  guy,  and  you  can  do  almost  anything  with 

hiiu. 

0-  Yon  remember  these  entries  being  made  in  the  books  yon 
J^'<'pt?  A.  I  made  them  myseJf ;  I  can  not  remember  exactly  the 
djites. 

Q-  But  the  entries  in  reference  to  tliis  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^l-  You  remember  having  made  them  in  the  books?    A.  Yes, 

pir. 

Q.  That  is  another  time  of  your  own  knowledge  that  f250  wai« 
raid  to  nanley?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it?  A.  No;  he  paid  it  to  TTanley  on  the 
^"nier;  he  railed  liim  Pat;  I  must  have  gone  to  IlanleyV  house 
^'^h  a  message  to  him  to  come  to  Jimmy's  libuse. 

♦J.  Do  vou  know  that  vonr  sister  has  ever  been  sent  to  his 
Wbc?  a.  I  do  know,  long  ago;  that  is  about  Walter  Haines; 
McNally  had  given  Walter  Haines  a  carriage;  a  light  wagon; 
Salter  Haines  had  stored  this  light  wagon  wliik*  Jimmy  had  th^ 
iiver^-  stable  in  Fortv-fourth  stro(»t;  Jimmy  had  sent  a  helper 
I^  325 
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by  the  name  of  Wak<»inaii,  down  to  the  storage  house  and  tcot 
the  carriage  out  again  because  he  thought  Walter  Haines  had 
pobbed  him  of  his  bank  roll;  Walter  Haines  goes  and  gets  two 
detectives,  and  has  this  workman  arrested  that  night;  my  sister 
comes  around  to  me  in  a  carriage;  she  forgets  Hanley's  address; 
she  went  ui)slairs  and  saw  Mrs.  Hanley,  his  wife,  and  she  said  it 
was  all  right  and  Ilanley  was  going  to  see  Jimmy  that  night; 
Jimmy  was  then  stopping  at  the  Oriental  hotel;  that  was  after 
Appo  was  on  the  stand. 

Q.  That  is  on  Hroadway  and  Thirty-ninth  stre<^t?  A.  Thirty- 
ninth  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  Appo  had  been  on  the  stand?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  day  Appo  was  on  the  stand  Hanley  came  to  Jimmy  in 
person  and  saw  Jimmy  at  his  house  in  Forty-third  street,  and 
told  Jimmy  if  he  or  my  brother  was  subpoenaed  here  that  all 
we  had  to  say  wa*,  "I  don't  know;  I  can't  remember;"  and 
"yes;''  he  told  me  what  to  say  yes  to;  that  was  the  day  Appo 
was  down  in  this  courthouse  on  the  stand. 

By  Chairman  I^^xow: 

Q.  How  do  vou  know  that  fact?  A.  I  know  that  fact 
from  my  own  brother,  and  Jimmy  McNally,  and  they  sent  for 
me  that  night,  and  came  and  told  me  that  if  I  was  subpoenaed 
what  I  was  to  say. 

Q.  And  told  you  Hanley  had  been  up  there?  A.  Yes;  I 
know  Hanley  was  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  Hanley  was  there?    A.  Yes;  by  that. 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  They  leamcni  you  their  catechism  the  same  as  they  g<it 
themselves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Golf: 

Q.  Yes;  and  Hanley  told  them  what  to  say  yes  to?    A.  Y«'s. 

Q.  Will  your  memory  serve  you  to  give  us  anything  whith 
Hanley  told  you  to  say  yes  to?    A.  No;  I  can  not,  Mr.  Qoff. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  anything  at  all  in  relation  to —  A.  I 
know  they  told  Jimmy  to  tell  his  men  they  were  having  no 
green  goods  business;  and  they  told  Jimmy,  when  I  was  Ao\m\ 
hero,  to  say  he  was  a  horseman. 
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Bv  Chairman  I^xow: 


^-  A  bookmaker,  you  mean,  or  something  like  that?    A.  Yes, 

Bv  Mr.  (loff: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wakeman;  who  was 
^Vakeman?  A.  Wakeman  was  a  party  Jimmy  bought  some 
property  from  in  Bridgeport;  Wakeman  got  his  head  muddled 
ttp  by  Jimmy  being  a  green  goods  man,  and  he  thought  he 
^ould  make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  green  goods  business,  so, 
^hen  Jimmy  was  chased  out  of  Bridgeport,  and  he  started 
I  tjusiness  by  keeping  his  horses,  he  employed  Wakeman. 
f  Mr.  GoflP. —  In  order  to  show  the  relations  between  McNally 
[  ^lid  Wakeman,  I  pick  up  a  little  fragment  here,  as  we  go 
I  ^I'^ng.  Letter,  dated  February  19,  1894,  written  on  the  paper 
^^^  a  certain  hotel,  which,  in  justice  to  the  proprietor  of  that 
^<^tel,  I  will  not  read  or  mention  —  it  is  a  respectable  hotel. 
"February  19th,  1894.  Dear  Jimmie. — After  a  short  eonsid- 
^'lation  of  our  talk  this  a.  m.,  there  is  no  other  conclusion  left 
^•'P  me  to  arrive  at  than  you  do  not  wish  me  to  have  me  do 
^"ything  more  for  you,  or,  in  other  words,  you  either  can  not 
^'  will  not  keep  your  agreement  with  me.  I  will  do  as  I  agreed 
^^  do  to-day.  I  kept  my  word  with  parties  in  Bridgeport,  via." 
^^^Tiich  means  there  "  instead  of)  of  going  up  to-day  at  my  own 
^^pense,  less  the  fare,  but  will  return  to-night,  as  I  can  not 
^^^ord  to  remain  over  night  at  my  own  expense.  If  you  wish, 
^  ^ill  explain  further  on  my  return  this  eve.  I  will  also  give 
^•*«P  confidential  friend,  Mr.  Wakeman,  the  keys  of  office.  No. 
^-•^  West  Seventeenth  street,  so  he  will  have  all  keys  belonging 
^"  it.  I  will  be  or  try  to  reach  home  this  p.  m.,  about  8  o'clock. 
•^^^  other  business  pertaining  to  farm,  icehouse,  etc.,  I  will 
*'^Plain  more  fullv  on  my  return  home.  I  will  sav  further  that 
'  ^ave  done  nothing  that  will  injure  you  in  any  way,  but  has 
*"irely  been  of  benefit  to  you.  I  will  not  allow  anything,  so 
^•'»*  as  I  can  prevent  it,  to  be  done  that  will  in  any  way  injure 
■^"^  until  I  am  relieved  entirely  of  all  responsibility.  Re- 
^l^ctfullv  vours,  John.'' 
Q-  Who  is  John?    A.  I  can  not  sav. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  letter  that  I  have  read, 
and  gav  if  vou  know  from  whence  that  letter  has  come;  or,  to 
I''it  mv  letter  more  plainlv  to  you,  has  that  letter  come  from 
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the  effects  of  McNally?    A.  That  whole  bundle  is  in  Mc^ 
boQse. 

Q.  The  whole  bundle  of  papers  you  hold  in  your  hand 
Yes,  sir;  and  I  put  the  string  around. 

Q.  You  put  the  strinj^  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  b 
message  there. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  the  transaction  in  relation  to  th< 
riage,  you  described  how  your  sister  and  yourself  had  i? 
Hanley's  house  and  your  sister  had  told  you  tliat  Hanlej 
he  would  come  up  and  see  Jimmy  that  night;  do  you  rem< 
if  Hanley  went  to  see  Jimmy?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember?  A.  I  know  the  thing  was  squ 
the  next  day. 

Q.  How  was  it  squashed?  A.  That  I  can  not  say;  J 
went  away  shortly  afterward. 

Q.  Well,  were  there  any  —  you  say  the  whole  thin|2 
i»qaashed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How?  A.  I  don't  know  how  it  was;  I  heard  the  nex 
it  was  squashed;  I  think  the  carriage  was  given  back  to  H 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  when  Hanley  had  an 
Mine  men  at  McNally's  request?    A.  He  arrested  the 
Walter  Haines  and  Scribner. 

Q.  What  Scribner?  A.  It  seems  that  Walter  Hainei 
Soribner  had  rigged  up  a  man  — 

Q.  What  Scribner?  A.  The  Dan  Scribner  that  ran  the 
wick;  the  concert-hall  called  the  Pickwick. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  over  on  the  west  side?  A.  Yes;  Thirty 
street,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?  A.  I  don't  know;  he  was  seei 
long  ago  with  Walter  Haines;  it  seems  that  they  had  r 
op  a  man  to  pretend  he  had  come  from  the  country, 
vlotim,  and  to  get  this  bank  roll  of  Jimmy's;  then  they  : 
they  rung  the  wrong  box,  and,  therefore,  they  got  away 
Jimmy's  bank  roll. 

Q.  That  is,  this  Walter  and  what  is  his  name?  A. 
Scribner,  had  rigged  up  between  them  a  guy,  or  suppos 
he  a  guy,  to  come  on  here,  and  to  get  the  money;  that  is. 
made  up  between  them  that  they  would  ring  the  wTonj 
to  get  the  money  from  him;  that  is,  the  supposed  giij;  h 
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way  with  the  box  with  the  right  money  in  it;  so  Walter  Haines 
eUs  Jimmy,  and  he  said  it  was  a  put-up  job,  and  business  is 
aad;  he  gets  fly  and  sends  for  Hanley  and  Hanley  sends  my 
brother  for  two  other  detectives  to  arrest  these  men. 

Q.  To  arrest  Haines  and  Scribner?  A.  And  Scribner;  my 
brother  can  not  find  these  other  two  detectives,  and  Hanley 
said,  "I  will  pinch  them  myself;"  and  he  pinched  them;  they 
were  kept  down  below. 

Q.  Where  were  they  kept  down  below?    A.  At  headquarters. 

Bj  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  mean    by  pinching,  they  took  tlieni  in  custody?    A.    • 
^es;  they  took  them  in  custody;  that  was  the  last  ever  heard 
of  them. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  was  the  vernacular  for  arresting;  did  you  hear  Han- 

I  ^7  say  anything  to  Jimmy  about  the  two  men  who  had  been 

^ffested,  about  keeping  them  any  longer?    A.  I  was  not  in 

]rtth  Jimmy  at  that  time;  Jimmy  was  stopping  at  the  Oriental; 

^twas  just  previous  to  his  going  to  Europe;  it  was  after  hr 

I  ^e  from  Bridgeport. 

Q.  This   summer?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  After  Appo  had  been  on  the  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0- Right  after  Appo  had  been  on  the  stand?    A.  Y<»s. 

Q.  And  these  two  men  had  been  robbed  ?  A.  Tliere  was  a 
^n  men  robbed  after  Appo  was  on  the  stand  in  Centnil 
^^i  in   a   carriage. 

Q- You  have  beaten  them  in  Central  park?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  later;  Central  park  will  not  run 
^^ay  from  us;  now,  1  wish  to  direct  your  attention  back  again 
^0  the  transaction  with  Captain  Meakin,  in  which  you  paid  hiui 
~le|200;  just  state  the  circumstances;  you  have  stated  it  partly; 
'  wish  you  would  state  thorn  more  fully,  whatever  they  are; 
low  you  came  to  give  Meakin  the  ?200?  A.  I  believe  it  was  an 
oderstood  thing  that  Hanlev  was  to  be  at  Jimmv's  house  for 
[eakin. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  word  came  from  headquarters  for  green 
ods*  men  to  go  out  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
out  three  days  previous  to  our  going  to  Jersey. 
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Q.  Proceed?    A.  In  place  of  McNally  going  up  he  gave 
1200  in    bills. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?    A.  He  told  me  to  take  it  up 
Captain  Meakin;  it  was  entered  on  the  book  as  protection;  j 
'seems  that  Meakin  had  d<»De  something  for  him  or  some  of  k^ 
men;  I  can  not  say  whom,  in  regard  to  introducing  him  to  apB^ 
detective  in  Jersey. 

Q.  To  make  him  solid  over  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now,  MiiXaHj 
sent  mo  uj)  with  this  money;  T  handed  the  money  to  Mcnkiiij 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  thnt  is  all  I  know. 

T).  Where  did  you  hind  it  to  him?  A.  In  the  station  liouM 
he  was  in  citizen's  dress  at  the  time;  he  was  just  to  the  left  (I 
the  desk  as  you  go  in. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  you  entereil  the  room?  A.  I  justsii 
"Jimmy  sent  this  up." 

Q.  And  what  did  tti<»  Paht^ta  say?    A.  All  right 

Q.  IJe  took  the  fP.OO?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Where  did  he  put  them,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  In  fa 
pocket. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  money  you  ever  paid  to  Meakin,  or  ev 
saw  paid  to  him?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  any  other  money  being  paid  to  hiii 
A.  I  know  that  money  every  month  was  paid  to  him. 

Q.  Wasn't  there —  A.  Well,  yes;  I  did  pay;  I  paid  |li 
at  one  time. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  addition  to  f200? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  paid  the  $200?    A.  Previous. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  of  how  yoa  came 
pay  the  fl50?  A.  Because  Jimmy  sent  it  up  there  the  flret 
the  month;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  his  own  protection, 
protection  for  the  writers;  it  was  sent  for  protection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  gave  the  |150  into  Meakin's  hand 
A,  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chainnan  Lexow: 

Q.  In  his  private  room?    A.  lUght  off  the  desk;  the  sergei 
was  behind  the  desk;  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 
Q.  Did  he  see  the  transaction?    A.  I  don't  say  he  did. 
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0"  Was  it  in  an  envelope,  or  openly?    A.  It  was  openly  paid; 
»o  envelope  abont  it. 
Q.  So  many  bills  handed  over?    A.  So  many  bills. 
Q.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  conceal  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  it  openly?    A.  I  did  it  right  oj)enly. 
Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  conceal  it  from  the  sergeant  in  making 
f*he  payment?      A.  I   just   went  in   and   met   him,   and  said, 
Jffere's    the    money    Jimmy    sent    up    to  him ; "  whether  the 
^geant  saw  me,  I  didn't  care;  I  thought  everything  was  all 
*Ight,  and  apparently  everything  was  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  many  months  altogether  was  you  doing  business  in 
'eakin's  precinct?    A.  I  guess  a  little  over  a  year,  or  about 

year. 

i*.  During  that  year,  while  you  were  under  the  kindly  and 
therly  protection  of  Captain  Meakin,  were  any  of  your  men 
rested  in  that  precinct? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
During  that  year?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Ij.  Everything   went   on   swimmingly?    A    Everything  went 
nice  and  easy. 

■ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

C}.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Goff.  You  have 
oken  a!>out  Walter  Haines  and  Dan  Scribner,  Are  these  men 
lo  are  well  known  to  the  police  here  as  confidence  men  and 
nfidence  operators?  A.  Dan  Scribner  is  well  known  to  the 
lice  as  an  old-time  crook:  he  is  an  old-time  *'gold-brick  man.'' 
Q.  Do  these  men  travel  through  the  streets  of  New  York  in 
en  daylight  unmolested  by  the  police  of  this  city?  A.  Why 
ery  day. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

^  I  show  you  Jimmy's    check    book;  can    you  say  if  these 
eck«  were  ever  used  in  New  York?    A.  Can  I? 
C2.  Yes?    A.  I  can  not. 
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Q.  I  mean  he  never  used  checks  here?    A.  When  Jimmy  wa^j 
in  New  York,  and  I  never  was  with  him,  he  never  used  a 
after  he  went  to  Bridgeport,  he  made  a  deposit  in  some  bank. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  stub  check  book,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  an  entry,  number  92,  November  6,  1892,  "  Walter  HaineJS, 
§200,  stained  peas,''  that  is  how  it  is  spelled;  will  you  look 
that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  information  about  that  check,  or 
Htub  of  it,  or  what  it  is  for,  or  anything?  A.  Well,  we  had 
many  pass  words,  that  "  stained  peas  "  may  be  a  pass  word  In 
regard  to  some  of  our  business;  the  check  book  I  recognize  all 
light. 

Q.  That  is  the  Walter  Haines  you  have  been  testifying  tol 
A.  Tes;  oh,  that  is  |200  for  stamps. 

Q.  Now,  I  show  you  a  stub  on  the  next  page,  dated  December 
f>th,  1892,  "To  Scribner,  rent,  fSO;"  can  you  tell  us  what  tha^t 
was  for?    A.  1 1  can  not 

Q.  Was  that  the  Scribner  you  have  been  testifying  about?  A- 
That  is  the  same  Scribner. 

Q.  Those  checks  or  stubs  of  checks  are  upon  the  Bridgeport 
(Mty  National  Bank?    A.  Yes,  I  see  that. 

Q.  So  that,  as  you  say,  he  had  no  checks  until  after  he  went 
to  Bridgeport?    A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  come  in  personal  contact  with  Dan 
Scribner?    A.  What  extent  did   I? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  When  I  came  in  business  — 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  every  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  him 
regular. 

Q.  And  for  long?    A.  For  a  year  or  two  years,  I  think, 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  you  have  seen  him  daily  around?  ] 

A.  Seen  him  around,  ves,  sir.  ' 

I 
Q.  Is  he  the  same  man  connected  with   swindling  farmers 

around  the  country  with  gold  bricks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  against  whom  any  quantity  of  indictments  have  been 
pending?    A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  And  requisitions  have  l)een  issued  from  governors  ol 
different  States  against  him?    A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  Detective  Hanley  ever 
had  any  requisitions  in  his  hand  for  service  against  Dan 
Scribner?    A.  T  can't  sav  that 
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i.  Was  Walter  Haines  one  of  the  same  crowd?  A.  Walter 
dnes  was  not  one  of  the  gold  brick  crowd;  he  met  Scribner 
re;  he  came  from  Canada;  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
iss  out  of  the  State,  but  never  any  business  here  until  con- 
ected  with  Jimmy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  connected  with  the  so-called 
pld  brick  crowd?    A.  Working  with  Jimmy? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  None  I  can  say  of. 

Q.  Any  of  the  associates  of  this  man  Scribner?  A.  No;  nono 
hat  I  can  say;  that  was  outside;  I  only  know  Scribner  by  that 
eputation  around  the  joint;  it  is  pretty  well  known  what  a 
lan's  pedigree  is. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  reputation,  however,  that  men  of  that 
haracter  give  the  police,  is  it,  that  they  can  operate  as  lon^^ 
A  they  do  not  operate  in  this  city;  that  they  can  remain  in 
his  city  with  impunity,  free  of  arrest?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  These  confidence  men  that  ply  their  trade  throughout  the 
oantry,  as  long  as  they  do  not  ply  their  trade  in  the  city,  they 
an  remain  in  the  city  without  being  arrested;  is  that  the 
leneral  reputation  the  police  have  among  your  people?  A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  people  engaged  in  that  kind  of  busi- 
1688,  talked  together  about  the  police,  that  they  are  perfectly 
afe  from  them?    A.  Yes;  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  And  can  walk  the  streets  and  snap  your  fingers  at  the 
ictim?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

J]v  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  And  is  it  not  also  the  understood  thing  among  the  men* 
igaged  in  that  business,  and  every  crooked  business  you  have 
ly  knowledge  of,  that  the  police  here  in  New  York  give  that 
•otection,  no  matter  what  they  may  do,  as  long  as  they  did 
►t  commit  the  crime  against  New  York  city  people?  A.  So 
anderstand. 

Q.  They  can  fleecer  anyone  that  corners  from  the  country,  bnl 
ey  must  not  fleece  New  Yorkers?  A.  Why,  of  course,  that 
to  save  themselves;  a  New  York  man  can  find  his  way  back 
ain;  a  victim  from  the  country  is  taken  to  a  joint,  and  never 
a  find  his  way  there;  I  take  a  man  through  on  the  Greene* 
eet  car  and  take  him  to  a  joint. 

5.  The  idea,  then,  of  the  steerer  is  to  pursue —  A.  To  try 
lose  them. 

L.  820 
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Q.  To  pursue  a  crooked  path?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  police  hear  of  a  common  guy,  wliat  sort  of  ^ 
path  do  the  police  pursue  with  a  "  come-back?  "    A.  They,  (^ 
course,  leave  them  on  a  crooked  path,  but  bring  tliem  up  on   ^ 
straight  path. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  ^f oran  in  cor  -» 
nection  with  the  business,  or  in  connection  with  Jimmy?  .^. 
Moran  ? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  know  that  name. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  of  nine  pages,  signed  in  the  same  ham  ^ 
writing  as  that  letter  that  was  signed  by  "John?''  A.  Ye«^. 
sir. 

Q.  That  refers  to  Scribner,  or  to  Wakeman,  rather;  now  thl  »♦ 
letter  is  signed  "  with  best  wishes  from  us  both;  John  and  Sue;  '' 
It  looks  like,  "  Mana  "  or  "  Manna; "  let  us  see  if  you  can  hel  l» 
me  in  that?    A.  Is  this  in  regard  to  Wakman? 

Q.  No;  this  is  another  letter  in  the  same  handwriting  as  th«^ 
one  referring  to  Wakeman?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  that  miglt  ^ 
have  been  some  Bridgeport  people  T  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  dated  New  York,  February  4,  1804?  A.  I  don't  knovv 
them. 

Q.  In  this  le(1(M-  a  refenMico  is  made;  he  says,  writing  ro 
Jiuuiiy,  '*but  I  hope  to  have  that  satisfactory  always;  before 
I  have  been  allow(»d  the  saiisfaction  of  knowing  the  cause,  if 
anything,  or  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction;  one  more  thing  in 
regard  to  the  borrowed  amount;  you  say  in  your  hotter  to  m«\ 
that  you  thought  I  overstepped  my  authority,  or  oversteppfHl 
it  in  doing  as  I  did;  I  will  give  you  my  views  in  the  matter,  first, 
when  you  gave  me  the  money  for  Moran,  you  said,  that  wan. 
blood  money,  and  unU*ss  your  business  picked  up  in  tlie  near 
future,  you  did  not  know  wliat  you  would  do  later;  you  said  to 
me  also  to  s<'e  Avhat  things  sun^ly  must  come  right" — "tliat 
thing  surely  must  come  right:  only  a  little  time  was  required, 
and  so  the  old  man  started  olT  home  and  would  not  go  till  lie  had 
!iioney,  and  I  knc»w  F  couM  gi»t  it  from  sonu»  one  else."  Does  the 
reading  of  the  i)assage  from  tin*  letter  ibat  I  have  just 
read  n^fresh  vour  reroll(M*tion  auv  about  what  tin*  iiionev  was 
for?    A.  No,  sir;  I  ran  not  say  at  all. 

(i.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  d«Meetive  calh^l  Moran?  A.  I  think 
I  did,  Mr.  <ioff;  I  can  not  i)lac(»  (hat  detective*;  I  heard  of  a 
dete<*tive*named  Moran  in  some  down  town  ]>recinct. 

Q.  It  lias  been  testified  to  here  b(»fore  this  committee  that 
there  was  a  J>etective  Moran  under  ^'aptain  ^furphy  in  the  Mul- 
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oerry  street  station,  and  that  when  Harry  Hill  got  into  trouble 
w\t\i  Captain  Murphy,  Moran  resigned;  does  that  quicken  your 
memory  any?    A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Now,  William,  I  hand  you  some  slips  of  paper  here;  do  you 
recognize  those  slips  of  paper?  A.  Some  of  McNally's  effects, 
yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  Some  of  McNally's  effects,  some  of  his  papers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  read  from  one  slip  "  policeman,  salary  f  12,  received  pay- 
ment, Thomas  J.  Cunningham?"    A.  That  is  Bridgeport. 
Q.  Bridgeport  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  slip,  "Mr.  Cunningham,  salary,  $12,  signed, 
f  Tliomas  J.  Cunningham;"  Mr.  Cunningham,  another  slip, 
"Salary,  |12,  James  J.  Cunningham;"  another  slip,  "Salary, 
?1i  James  J.  Cunningham?  "  A.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  Bridge- 
port police  signed  receipts  for  their  money. 

Q.  They  ought  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  police, 
and  they  would  not  do  any  such  thing  as  that;  we,  down  here, 
William,  we  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  no  receipts;  now,  I 
wad  a  note  from  the  same  lot  of  papers,  dated  Bridgeport, 
Karch  14,  1894.  "J.  W.  McNally,  Dear  Sir.— I  have  taken 
<'are  of  your  music  hall  for  the  last  nine  weeks,  so  it  is  near  time 
to  have  a  settlement;  I  would  say  J2  per  day  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory to  you,  which  would  amount  to  date  to  $120;  by  re- 
witting  the  same  balanc(»,  you  will  confer  a  favor,  as  I  am  very 
much  in  need  of  money.  Very  truly  yours,  Thomas  J.  Cunning- 
kant"  Now,  William,  we  would  invite  your  attention  to  Jersey, 
^w  a  moment;  after  you  paid  the  |200  to  Captain  Meakin, 
prior  to  your  going  to  Jersey,  you  said  it  was  understood  that 
Captain  Meakin  had  said  a  good  word,  or  made  some  arrange- 
ment? A.  I  didn't  say  that;  T  say  I  think  it  was  through  him, 
or  gome  of  his  people. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What?    A.  That  had  introduced  Jiminv  to  some  detective 
1  Jersey. 

By  Mr.  CSoff: 

Q.  You  reinf-mber  that  detective's  name  in  Jersey?     A.  No; 

do  not. 

Q.   What?     A.  No,  sir. 


IJy  <*l)ainiiaii  l^oxow: 

ii.  ('onnceUMl  with  tlie  police  of  .liTst*y  City?    A,  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Of  .Icrsey  Ci(y?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I)i<l  you  ever  hoar  the  name  of  Morris?    A.  Morris;  tf»-^ 
IS  the  detective  at  the  Teimsylvaiiia  depot,  Jersey  City. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  police  departmr-^ 
nf  ,f«»rHey,  or  is  he  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad?  A.  P^** 
MorriH  JH  a  man  we  had  "  ri;;ht,"  so  we  could  bring  our  m<? 
through  .lerney  City  when  we  were  working  any  victim;  i*'* 
also  luul  him  **  right "  when  we  were  working  in  Jersey;  to^, 
iilea  of  getting  a  detective  "right"  at  the  depot,  is  so  that  I* 
•  ase  the  guy  bn»aks  open  the  box  there,  the  detective  at  tli« 
d4'pot  will  arrest  the  guy  there,  and  run  him  up  and  scare  Inn 
«»ut  of  tcnvii. 

Mv  (Miairman  Lexow: 

ii.  On  the  ground  that  he  has  got  countei*feit  money  in  tt 
posseHsion?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  chases  him  out  of  town;  andthj 
detective  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  guy  in  case  he  is  to  lookj 
after  the  wime:  the  same  at  Forty-second  street  depot. 


Hv    Senator    Hradlev: 

•  ■ 

Q.  Have  you  one  up  ih^re  at  Foitysecond  street? 
we  had  one  up  ilh'i«\ 


A.  T»'r 


\X\    Mr.  r,o\ 

^i.   Al'oui    iliis  J«isi\    riiy  man;  ilo  you  know  if  he  is  *^; 

.!.  uciivc  er  orticer  of  U.e  •!«  rsi.»y  poliie.  or  is  he  in  the  einplVi 

.  •  ihe  INuusvlvaiiia  Kaiiroad  Compauv?     A.  I  think  he  belong; 

i»  ihe  .Ursov   Ciiv  poliie:   I  ihink  lie  is  stationed  there ''"^l 

•iMdipMsii'Ts    in    .iciSiV    riry. 

i^*   \\  ■  ,1  w.'<  \.v::-  :r;»M  '■  ti-?    A.  -lust  Tat  Morris. 

i,*    \»M\.  t   '  ,r...'   \    ii  .1     •it^^r.Mu   ♦'rom  this  bundle  of  pap^j 
x»»*i  \\'x\   ::p  »io  ;irt!siii  »ri!y.  liaT-d  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J^ 
iV  lolvr  J.  ivit.  \V,  N  ,  vu  Vvry-w  I  *aiik:  "To  J.  F.  Morris,  41 8*j 
\  s.'w   ,iu:-u  :  ■  w'lo  :<  ^    V    ^l.  r:!*:*     A.  That  is  McXallv,*] 

i,^     \rd   >l\.r:x    u.v.     :  V  :•.    tur::--  ^}(  Morris?    A.  Yea,  »'• 
0   1  tv.jii.  •  I  w^  *  '  .^  .;:  l"0  S':*sr:x  sTr^»er,  near  post-ofBce,  aD 
.!.i\.  vv»:v'  ■?.?>»,  .i.»v  f  'av;  IV^or  Morris:"  is  that  the  detectti*^ 
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you  have  mentioned?    A.  That  is  tlie  detective,  I  gness;  yes, 

lir;  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  auv  connections  there  with  anv  other  detect- 
Ive  or  police  officer  besides  Peter  Morris?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  WTiat  was  his  name?    A.  Dalton. 

Q.  Billy  Dalton;  what  is  he;  a  detective?     A.  He  is  down  at 
headquarters  in  Jerse.^ . 

Q.  He  is  a  headquarters  man  in  Jersey?     A.  Y(*s,  sir. 

Q.  He  i«  attached  to  the  police  headquarters  in  Jersey?      A. 
Yeg,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  went  over  to  Jersey,  will  you  tell  us  how 
the  business  was  <!onducted  over  there?  A.  Well,  the  first  day 
we  went  tliere  we  rigg:ed  up  a  joint  in  Tenth  street,  Jersey;  there 
was  a  j>ark  near  there  that  we  located  the  victims  in;  that  is, 
we  fiad  the  steerers  take  them  there,  and  they  were  taken  to 
Tenth  street,  and  after  we  were  there  a  day  or  two,  we  hired  a 
little  })lace  in  Tenth  street  near  Montgomery,  and  we  started 
an  oiBce,  and  the  steerers  would  plant  his  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  would  come  around  to  the  office  and  let  us  know  he  was 
in  town  with  the  victim,  and  wh<Mi  his  turn  came,  Walter  Haines 
woold  }jo  around  to  the  saloon  and  mt»et  him  and  brinj?  liim  over 
tq  the  joint;  we  had  joints  all  over  in  Jersey  City. 

Q.Weil,  .William,  proct»ed?  A.  Well,  J  sjiy  we  had  joints  all 
throujjh  Jersey  ui>  town  aud  down  t<»wn  -  llolmken;  and  we  had 
pretty  good  [U'otection  over  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  interfer<»d  with  in  J(M-s(»y?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  remain  in  Jersey?  A.  Oh,  six  or  seven 
months  I  guess,  until  Ccmistock  made  a  raid  over  there. 

Q.  While  you  remained  in  Jersey,  did  you  |iay  fudice  j)rotec- 
♦ion  there?     A.  Yes,  sir;  j»ost-office  ]M(>tection. 

Q.  Post-office  protection;  now,  let  us  deal  with  th<^  jiolice  first; 
what  was  the  rate  you  paid  the  ]>olice  there?  A.  Well,  I  think 
iMlton  got  f35  or  ?40  a  month  from  Jimmy;  TVter  Morris  got, 
I  think  it  was  125. 

Q.  IJilly  Dalton  got  how  much?  A.  T  say  l^illy  Dalton  got 
ftS  or  |40,  and  Peter  Morris  got  ?25  at  the  depot. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  as  much  in  Jersey  as  in  New  York?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Rates  are  lower  there:  vou  sav  vou  were  raided  in  Jersev 
%  Comstock?    A.  Who  did  you  sav,  raided  bv? 

Q.  Comstock?  A.  I  think  it  was  through  somebody  in  the 
P^wt-olfice;  he  knew  these  people  at  the  post-office  right,  and  he 
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was  not  getting?  a  bit  out  of  it;  he  got  a  little  sore,  and  reported 
the  case  to  Comstook,  saying  we  had  the  post-office  right,  and 
this  man  from  the  post-office,  with  Comstock,  and  with  some 
detectives  came  th(»ro  and  identitied  tliree  of  them  as  mailing  the 
stuff  there;  Cimistock  arrested  threi*  and  took  them  before  Judge 
Whitehart,  and  the  thing  was  fixed  up. 

Q.  There  was  no  convictions?     A.  No  convictions  whatev(r. 

Q.  That  case  was  fixed  up?  A.  Then  w<*  left  Jersey  and  mmv 
to  New  York. 

Q.  You  say  the  post-office  was  fixed  up?  A.  All  I  understand 
Jimmy  went  u})  there  and  got  the  post-office  right,  I  suppose 
from  the  managiu*  1hen\  to  let  us  mail  letters  there;  the  letters, 
unless  we  got  the  county  on  to  them,  would  be  sent  ba<'k  to  the 
writers.  , 

(i.  Was  that  dime  frequently?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hv  (Muiirman  l^xow: 
Q.  Forgot  to  put  what  on  the  letters?    A.  The  county. 

Uy  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Where  they  had  forgotten  to  [)ut  the  county  on,  the  post- 
olHce  people  sent  back  the  letters  to  have  the  address  completed; 
was  there  anything  on  the  envelopes  so  addresst»d  to  show  where 
they  should  be  return(*d  to  in  ease  they  failed  to  be  delivered? 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  Was  tlH*re  nny  printed  address  "return  to"  on  the 
envelopes  sent  out  bv  MeNallv?  A.  No;  thev  could  tell  the 
envelopes;  they  all  eame  in  boxes  of  r>,t)0(>  at  a  time,  and  they 
sent  to  headquarters  in  T(»ntli  stri^M;  there  was  no  certain  )uark 
on  it ;  no,  sir. 

Uy  rimirnuin  Lexow: 

Q.  You  were  careful  not  to  have  any  mark  on  those  letters 
1  im:iv^'i»  ••**  \  Ver<.  tlic  <»nly  mtifk  wc»  lud  on  the  letter  wiu 
a   liiiuiber. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  number  with  a  print <mI  address  upon  it  ;  I 
don't  want  to  rea<l  tbe  address:  did  the  envelopes  which  you 
mailed- to  them    have  a  printed  ad<lress  on  them  ?     A.  Never. 

<i.  So  the  iK)st-office  authorities  could  scmuI  them  back  again, 
in  <*aHe  thev  were  not   d(»livered?     A.  N(»v<*r. 
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Q.  Did  the  post-offico  people  know  where  to  send  the  envelopes 
back  again?  A.  As  I  said,  our  own  man  that  sent  them  there, 
5.(K)0  at  a  time,  in  boxes,  and  they  could  easily 

Q.  And  were  they  all  the  same?  A.  They  were  all  white 
tMivelopos  with  blue  inside. 

By  Chainnan  Lexow: 

*i.  All  looked  the  same?  A.  Yes,  and  thev  could  alwavs  tell 
l>.v  the  stamp  being  put  on  just  to  show  the  number;  we  put  the 
two  cent  stamp  over  one  number,  so  one  number  would  bu 
visible. 

Q'  Thou  you  would  h«ve  a  corresponding  number  in  the 
lMK)k  that  was  kept?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  how  we  knew  the  man, 
bv  the  numbers. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q*  You  know  whether  there  was  any  money  paiid  to  any  man 
in  the  post-olTlce  for  tliat  service?    A.  Only  from  what  I  heard. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

y*  What  did  your  books  show;  you  kept  the  books,  you  sai<l? 
A.  The  books  showed  from  |400  to  fSOO  in  the  post-office  in  Jer- 
^y  City. 

Q-  For  stamps?  A.  No,  only  for  envelopes;  they  gave  so 
n«"ch  a  thousand  that  thev  mailed. 

Q-  Tliat  in  addition  to  the  usual  postage  they  paid  sc) 
ninch  per  thcnisand  envelopes  that  you  mailed  in  the  post-office? 
^*  We  had  to  give  each  man  so  much;  some  of  them  had  to  stay 
*^^eat  night  to  get  them  out;  I  have  seen  1^800. 

Q-  In  what  space  of  time?    A.  In  a  month. 

Q-  Did  this  include  the  return     of  these  envelopes  that  had 

not  been  properly  addressed?    A.  It  included  everything;  yes, 

»ip. 

Q-  What  other  facilities  did  the  post-office  give  you  b(»sid(»s 
*''^*?   A.  Bending  the  envelopes  back? 

^J-  Ves?     A.  Mailing  green  goods  envelopes  there. 

Q-  Anything  else?  A.  As  I  say,  keeping  the  men  a  litth* 
^*i^<^  some  nights,  getting  through;  some  days  we  put  in  15,000 
^^^Pe  at  a  trip. 

Q*  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  post-office  officials  or 
employes  knew  just  what  was  the  contents  of  those  envelopes? 
A.  Tndoubtedly  so;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Cbairmau  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  have  auy  similar  understandiDg  or  arrangement 
with  the  post-ofliee  in  this  city,  while  you  were  operating  here? 
A,  None  that  I  know  of;  I  tliink  this  llallock  had  something  x^ 
do  with  it,  a  party  named  llallock. 

Q.  Was  that  rumor,  or  go»sip,  or  did  you  know  it  yourself/ 
A.  J  did  not  know  it  for  certain. 

Q.  Where  did  3'ou  purchase  your  stamps?  A.  The  stamps 
were  purchased  at  a  pawnbroker's  on  Grand  street  —  not  :v 
pawnbroker's,  but  a  money  broker's  oftice  on  Grand  street;  w>- 
gave  him  two  cents  on  $1  for  a  bank-roll;  we  had  to  have  new 
bank-roll   every   month. 

Q.  That  is,  changed  the  money  every  month?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  get  new  money. 

Q.  Two  cents  on  the  dollar?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  an  increase  of  two  per  cent.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  persons  from  whom  you  bought  the  money  know 
the  use  to  which  it  wus  going  to  be  put?  A.  The  man  who  was* 
selling  it  knew  McXally's  business;  I  guess  he  must  hav»- 
known    the    use. 

15y  Mr.  Got!': 

(j.  Have  you  told  us  all  of  the  matters  occurring  to  your 
recollection  now,  touching  your  stay  in  Jersey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well —  A.  1  will  tell  you  one  thing  about  Jersey;  we 
never  had  a  ''  coine  back  '^  over  there  where  we  had  to  give  any 
money  to   the   police. 

Q.  They  did  not  claim  half  the  money  over  there,  did  they? 
A.  No,  sir;   they   were  saiisfied. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  Jersey  is  a  foreigu  State;  we  don't  wondt^p 
at  them,  they  are  behind  the  age;  how  did  you  know  you  couM 
come  back  to  New  York  with  any  safety?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  ITow^  did  you  know  you  could  come  back  to  New  York  witli 
any  safety;  I  am  speaking  to  you  now  including  the  whole  year? 
A.  Including  —  Jimmy  and  Mr.  Hanley,  I  think  they  made  it 
up,  that  they  llxed  it  up  so  everything  was  square  so  we  coub! 
come   back   all   right. 

Q.  Did  you  go  •l)ack?     A.  Yes;  we  all  came  back. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  these  gangs  travel  together — the  writers,  together 
with  the  others?     A.  No;  they  did  not. 
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In  other  words,  when  you  transferred  your  activity  to 

y  City,  did  you  take  ail  these  writers  and  all  the  para- 

ia  and  everything  else,  the  whole  business  over  there? 

"Yes,  sir;  we  moved  them  over  there. 

^  And  when  you  came  back  you  all  came  at  one  lime  back  to 

city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Because  it  was  understood  you   were  going  to  be  pro- 

;ed?    A.  We  didn't  come  back  in  a  bunch. 
^  I  mean  you  all  came  back  about  the  same  time?    A.  Yes, 
■■  • 

IJ.  AAd  came  back  because  you  .understood  things  had  been 
:ed,  and  you  were  going  to  be  protected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  fact  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  people  in  your  busi- 
wonld  not  attempt  to  do  business  of  that  kind  in  this  city 
less  they  had  the  assurance  that  they  were  going  to  be  pro- 
:ed  by  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q*  And  the  moment  they  get  news  that  protection  is  going 
cease,  that  moment  they  transfer  themselves  to  other  places? 
V   la.  They  go  out  of  the  city:  y(*s,  sir. 

Uv   Mr.  OofT: 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  understood  everything  was  all  right;  will 
jroo  state  to  the  committee  how  it  was  that  you  und(Tstood  that 
^erepything  was  all  right  when  Hanley  was  only  a  common 
jdetective  sergeant?  A.  When  I  speak  of  ITanley,  I  speak  of 
all  headquarters;  Hanley  done  business  of  Jimmy  for  head- 
quarters; anything  ITanley  said  we  were  protecttnl  by  head- 
quarters; he  acted  for  everybody  down  there  as  regards  Jimmy. 

Q.  You  recognize  Hanley  as  the  represi^ntative  of  tlie  [)olice 
headquarters  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  anything  he  said  you  relied  upon  as  coming  from  head- 
quarters?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

hy  Sfuator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  do  3'OU  mean  by  headquarters?  A.  The  popular 
understanding  is  the  detective  bureau. 

Q.  Whose  charge  is  it  under? 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  in  charge  of  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  b(*fore 
he  had  charge  it  was  under  Superintendent  Byrnes,  who  is  now 
eu  peri  ntenden  t. 

L.  .S27 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  Has  Superintendent  Byrnes  control 
McLaughlin? 

Mr.  GoiT. —  Superintendent  Byrnes  bas  control  of  Inspect 
31i-Langhlin,  and  all  the  officers  under  him,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

■Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  in  New  York  on  your  return? 
The  first  headquarters  was  made  in  Thirty-eighth  street  am 
Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  The  first  place,  you  say;  the  first  place  was  where? 
Thirty-eighth  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

C>.  Thirty-eighth  street  and  Seventh  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Where  did  you  start  in?    A.  Williani  Roach's  saloon. 

Q.  What  corner?    A.  On  ihe  northwest  corner. 

(},  Had  you  any  trouble  with  the  police  there?    A.  Jimmr^ 
and  I  hired  a  flat  up  stairs;  that  is,  Mrs.  McNally  and  I  got 
Hat  lip  stairs,  and  had  some  furniture  put  there,  and  started 
to  li^e  there;  the  second  day  I  was  there,  about  the  second  f 
was  there  —  I  think  Captain  Price  had  just  been  made  captain 
(if   the   Thirtv-seventh    street   station-house. 

Q,  That  is  the  '  Twentieth  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now, 
whether  any  arrangement  had  been  made  with  Price  I  could  not 
say  at  that  time:  the  next  afternoon  between  2  and  4,  1  was  sent 
to  the  station-house  with  a  hundred  dollars  for  Price,  which  I 
li:)nded  to  him  in  his  jjrivate  office  in  the  station-house;  he  told 
WW  when  I  handed  him  the  money,  he  said,  "  Tell  Jimmy  T  will 
see  liim  later;"  in  regard  to  seeing  us  later,  we  sent  him  no 
more  money  after  that,  and  we  met  in  Roach's;  but  I  think  word 
<aine  from  headquarters  that  we  would  not  start  any  joints  m 
New  York:  and  therefore  we  put  our  victims  in  cabs  or  car- 
riages in  Central  park:  the  reason  we  had  carriage8  was,  \t 
would  not  make  any  rattle,  or  make  any  noise. 

Q.  In  relation  to  Captain  Price  you  say  you  lianded  him  f  100? 
A.  Yoi^,  sir. 

<^  In  the  Htation-house?     A.  In  tlu^  s<ation-h<mse. 

Q.  In  bills?     A.  In  bills. 

(}.  Do  you  know   the  captain?     A.  Sir? 

O.  Do  vou  know  liim?     A.  I  asked  for  him. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask?     A.  The  sergeant. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  say  to  the  sergeant?  A.  I  askc^i  him  If 
Captain  Price  was  in;  he  said,  he  is  in  his  offlce,  and  T  walked 
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m  and  said,  "  Here  is  |100,  Jimmy  sent  you ; "  and  he  said, 
*'AIl  right." 

Q.  You  didn't  say  anything  but  **  here  is  the  |100  Jimmy  sent 
you?''   A.  That  is  all  I  said. 

(J.  Did  you  say  anytliing  about  any  business  outside  of  what 
pu  state?  A.  I  didn't  mention  anything;  I  said,  "Ilore  is  the 
flOO  Jimmy  sent  you;"  and  he  said,  "All  right;  1  will  see  yon 
later." 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubts   whatever    about   Captain   Price's 
identity?    A.   To  identify  Captain  Price? 
Q.  Yes?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  court  lliis  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  1  say  you  have  no  doubt  Captain  Price  was  the  man  to 
wlinm  you  gave  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  You  know  him  wf»ll,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  In^fore  the  witness  came 
into  court  this  morning  Captain  Price  was  in  coui-t  here,  and 
ho  told  me  that  he  h«d  a  very  important  criminal  case  on  trial 
to-day  —  a  murder  cas<»  —  on  which  he  was  a  witness,  or  the 
prosecuting  officer,  as  it   was,  and  that  his  presence  was  ab- 
Holutely  needed  there;  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  excused 
him  from  being  pn*sent.     IIow«*vcr,  we  will  show  by  the  witm^ss 
that  he  knows  the  captain  in  other  relations. 

Q.  Now,  how  lon'g  did  you  c<mtinue  at  Thirty-seventh  street 
and  Bmadwav,  at  Roach's?  A.  Oh,  we  continued  at  Roach's 
for   four  or  five  months. 

Senator  P.radley. —  Did  you  fix  the  year,  Mr.  GoflF? 
Mr.    Goff.— Oh,    yes. 

The  Witness. —  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-thwe;  about 
Jannarv,  M<Ut\, 

C^.  ^Vell,  here  is  a  telegram  selected  from  McNally^s  papers, 
dated  March  'i,  1894.  directed  to  J.  Dubue  Morris,  Roach-s 
Haloon,  Thirty-eighth  street  and  Eighth  avenue?  A.  Beventh 
avenue. 

Q,  S<*v(M)tli  av«»nue,  yes;  *'  FFope  you  get  w<^ll  soon;  breakers 
ahi'ud;  Rex;"  do  you  know  any  person  communicating  with 
him  under  the  name  of  Rex?  A.  I  suppose  some  fictitious 
!ianh*:  no.  sir:  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  It  is  dated  1894;  how  did  the  telegram  come  to  be  ad- 
<lr«*sse<l  to  Roach-8  saloon  in  1894?  A.  Woll,  Roach  receives 
all    his   mesagi^   yet. 
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Q.  He  makes  a  sort  of  general  headquarters  at  Roach's? 
A.  I  think  he  cashed  some  of  Jimmy's  checks  for  him  from 
Bridgeport. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Koach;  was  he  ever  con- 
nected with  the  green  goods  business?  A.  Well,  Roach  had 
kept  the  bank-roll  several  nights  for  Jimmy;  we  held  out  in 
his  otlice,  and  had  a  sj^ecial  offtce  there  for  us  people,  although 
we  never  "  done ''  a  ^  ietim  in  his  place. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  Koaclfs  saloon  very  frequently,  haven't 
you?    A.  Very    frequentl}',  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  art  gallery  there?  A.  Well,  yes: 
that  was  put  up  there  more  to  please  Jimmy;  Jimmy  was  a 
pretty  good  spender  around  in  Roach's  place,  and  so  Roach  had 
a  very  great  painter  there,  and  he  got  this  painter  to  take  some 
money  togetlier,  some  new  bills  of  Jimmy's,  some  of  the  bank 
roll  money,  and  this  painter  took  it  and  copicni  it  off;  his 
saloon  now  is  full  of  pictures  of  gold  money,  and  all  sorts  of 
money  and  represents  one  of  our  joints  in  fact. 

Q.  And  wasn't  it  designed  that  these  paintings  should  be  hung 
up  in  th(»  saloon  in  order  to  afl'ect  the  guys  w^hen  they  came  in? 
A.  Yes;  when  the  guys  came  in  we  showed  tlunn  all  that. 

Q.  It  excited  the  imagination  of  the  forthcoming  riches  they 
luul?     A.  Yes. 

« 

Q.  And  that  was  the  real  purpose  for  the  oil  paintings?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  didn't  have  the  brick  painted  there;  just  the  money. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  there  when  the  guy  was  brought  in 
to  be  operated?    A.  Yes;  several  times. 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  heard  this  money  referred  to?  A. 
Aiwa  vs. 

Q.  Or  any  reference  made?    A.  Always. 

Q.  How  was  the  reference  made?  A.  ^'ell,  in  regard  to  the 
way  our  money  is  won ;  I  can  not  explain  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said,  for  instance,  in  substance,  here  is 
'what  you  will  get  in  reality,  *M'eferring  to  the  painting?"  A. 
Yes;  each  ste*M*er  has  his  own  way  in  telling  the  guy. 

Q.  You  had  heard  reference  made  to  these  paintings?  A. 
Y(»s,  sir. 

Q.  T(»  tlir  jiuy  to  cxcile  liis  imnjiiualion?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  this  Mas  a  sample,  a  repivsentation  of  what  would 
com(»  to  him  in  realitv?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  TTow  long  is  it  ago  since  you  were  In  Roach's?  A.  Only 
about  thr(»e  w(»ekH. 
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Q.  Were  the  paintings  there  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  something  about  the  cabs;  what  abont  the 
rabs?  A.  It  seems  Mr.  Hanley  told  Mr.  McNally  they  could 
start  no  joints  in  New  York. 

Q.  After  their  return  from  New  Jersey?  A.  Yes;  of  course 
we  wanted  to  beat  our  victim  some  way,  so  through  McNally's 
wisdom  he  got  it  to  beat  them  in  a  cab,  or  it  was  an  old  time  way, 
and  80  Jimmy  had  his  victim  in  his  private  carriage. 

Q.  With  his  private  coachman?  A.  Yes;  he  hired  this  coach- 
man, and  told  him  he  would  give  him  |5'a  day. 

Q.  Five  dollars  a  day?  A.  Yes;  to  drive  that  cab  around  in 
The  park,  and  McNally  was  to  go  on  the  stoop  with  the  coach- 
man and  the  steerer  and  Walter  Haines  would  go  in  the  carriage 
with  the  guy.  | 

Q.  After  the  guy  was  brought  to  Roach's  saloon,  was  he  then 
taken  in  this  carriage?  A.  No,  sir;  not  right  away;  the  guy  was 
interviewed  by  Walter  Haines. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Then  he  was  taken  up  in  Fortieth  street 

Q.  Was  it  a  private  carriage?    A.  Yes;  a  private  carriage. 

Q.  The  coachman  in  livery?  A.  Yes;  a  blue  coachman,  not  the 
fancy  livery  that  McNally  goes  out  generally  with. 

Q.  But  McNally  had  his  Mvery?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  his  coachman  always  in  driving  him  put  on  his  livery? 
-^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  McNally  had  a  coat-of-arms?    A.  A  what? 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  McNally  had  a  coat-of-arms?    A.  No,  Kir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  monogram  is?    A.  A  mcmogram? 
<i.  Yes?     A.  .1.  W.  M. 

Q.  Was  tlie  monogram  on  the  panel  of  the  carriage?  A.  N(», 
^  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Does  it  bear  any  device  or  picture  on  the  panel  of  the  car- 
nage? A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  name  was  on  the  harness  and  on 
•^he  coachman's  buttons;  I  know  it  was. 
Q.  The  initials  you  say  —  the  monogram?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  proceed  and  describe  the  operations  of  the  carriage? 
'\.  Well,  previous  to  the  steerer  and  the  guy  coming  to  the  car- 
Hnjro,  there  would  be  a  satchel  put  there,  a  little  red  satchel. 

l\v  Chairman  T.exow: 

• 

Q.  In  the  carriage?  A.  In  the  carriage,  with  a  brick  and 
paper  in  it;  there  would  also  be  two  or  three  satchels  without 
anything  in  it  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage;  Walter  Haines  would 
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get  in  with  the  guy;  Walter  Haines  would  have  the  money 
in  the  bag,  the  bank-roll;  and  he  would  put  the  money  in  the 
satchel,  a  duplicate  satchel  to  the  one  that  had  the  brick  in  it; 
h0  would  put  the  money  in  the  satchel,  and  after  the  guy  had 
l»aid  Haines  his  money  so  —  we  never  received  theirs  before 
we  gave  them  ours,  and  after  he  made  the  deal  and  everything 
was  all  right,  Haines  would  say  I  will  go  to  the  depot,  and  the 
steerer  would  grab  the  satchel  and  run  out  and  Walter  Hainea 
would  slip  the  money  in  the  cab  and  Haines  would  say  the 
steerer  will  go  with  you  and  he  would  go  away  with  the  steerer. 

Q.  Could  you  state,  or  approximate,  the  number  of  men  that 
were  beaten  in  Central  park  that  day,  that  were  "  struck  "  in 
Central  park  that  one  day?  A.  In  one  day?  I  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  count. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  any  particular  number  of  men  that  were 
"  struck  "  in  one  day?    A.  I  should  judge  four  or  five. 

Q.  Four  or  five  in  one  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kight  in  Central  park?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

J^y  (^liuiniiau  l.exow: 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  squeal?     A.  Come  back? 

Q.  No,  at  the  time;  did  any  of  them  raise  a  disturbance?  A. 
No;  there  wasn't  any  holler  made. 

Q.  Or  claim?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  no  cases  in  which  they  discovered  the  fraud 
until  after  they  had  made  this  escape?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  Were  any  cases  in  which  they  discovered  the  fraud  before 
they  left  the  State?  A.  No,  we  worked  kind  of  snug;  when  we 
w(*re  working  the  carriage  racket,  we  worked  a  little  on  the 
snug. 

(J.  What  is  that?  A.  W*?  did  not  havo  i\w  protection  we 
ouglit  to  have  had,  and  the  steerer  th(^n  would  have  to  go  with 
the  *j;\\\  and  keej)  the  satchel  and  se(^  the  guy  (m  the  train,  and* 
aft«T  he  got  on  the  train,  hi*  tlidn't  <are  a  darn  where  he  went. 

By  Mr.  GoflF: 

Q.  And  he  did  not  have  the  facilities  as  in  the  turning  joint? 
A.  No,  sir;  w(^  would  not  give  him  the  satchel  until  he  got  on 
the  train,  iUid  would  say  w<»  will  giAC  yon  this  at  the  proper 
time  and  place. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
<l  Tliat  is  previous  to  the  train  starting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Ooff: 

^.  Weren't  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  guy  keys?  A. 
^**"<3;  we  generally  threw  tlie  key  away  and  told  him  to  cut  it 
o  l><*n;  not  with  the  satchel;  with  the  box  we  gave  him  keys. 

<J.  Was  there  any  design  in  giving  the  keys  with  the  box?  A. 
^*^^^e  never  gave  him  the  key  that  fitted  the  box. 

<}.  So  when  they  got  on  the  railroad  —  A.  When  a  guy  gets 
^  box  like  that  fhere  will  be  some  combination  on  it  and  he  will 
S^t  the  wrong  key,  and  he  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q-  And  you  always  ma<le  sure  to  give  him  a  key  that  would 
'^^^t  open  the  box?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  reason  of  that  is  that  we 
^ave  him  a  key  that  fits  the  box  with  the  money  in,  and  that 
^'ould  not  fix  the  box  that  had  the  brick  in  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  step  back  in  the  narrative  of  your  testimony; 
tUere  was  a  man  I  did  not  know  was  in  court  at  the  tim(*;  is  Mr. 
^'*tnphreys  here;  will  you  look  at  that  man  Humphreys?    A. 

'Q*  Do  you  know  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^«  Who  is  he?  A.  Well,  from  what  T  hear,  he  is  a  <h»t<M»tive 
'^^    the  Central  road. 

Q,  The  New  York  (Vntral?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^,  Do  you  know  on  what  part  of  the  line  his  duty  ciills  him, 
'***  that  he  is  assi;jrne<l  to?  A.  Only  from  what  I  h«*ar  —  Pough- 
*^^^p8ie  to  New  York. 

Q.  Running  from  I'ouglikeepsie  to  New  York?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

^^.  Do  you  know  where  he  resides?     A.  No.  sir. 

^i.  Has  he  had  ever  any  connection  with  the  gr(*en  floods  m<^n? 
*^-      "None  that  I  <-an  say. 

^^.  Now,  let  us  see:  you  recognize  that  IIumphr«\vs  is  a  pretty 
^^^^>d  f<»llow?  A.  T  don't  know;  I  have  been  on  that  road  and 
'**^*^'*^n  him  ])ointed  out  as  chief  of  police,  and  heard  he  was  a 
''^'*  t  ^(.tiv(>  on  that  road;  I  don't  know  anvthing  about  Mr.  Huniph- 


I  You  don't  want  to  implicate  Mr.  Ilumphreys?     A.  That  is 
^^^'^t-  the  idea:  I  can  not  say  anything  about  it. 

^J.  You  said  you  had  the  man  fixed  at  the  Grand  (\»ntnU 
•*^**l3ot?     A.   Yes,   sir.  , 
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Q.  Was  Ibis  a  regular  i)olice  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  jou  if  there  is  not  an  understanding  be- 
tween tlie  green  goods  men  and  the  detectives  with  regard  to 
handling  "  come  backs?  "    A,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  it;  don't  you  know  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  part  of  their  system?  A.  Now,  I 
am  candid,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q,.  Don't  you  know  it  is  part  of  the  system  on  some  of  the 
railroads  running  into  New  York,  that  some  of  the  railroad 
officials  knew  about  the  business  of  the  green  goods  steerers? 
A.  They  may,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  understood  that  you  could  not 
get  them  along  without  the  knowledge  of  the  railroad  officials? 
A.  I  do;  yes,  sir;  I  know  on  the  principal  lines  — 

Q.  And  which  are  your  principal  lines  to  bring  your  guys  on 
here?  A.  Well,  on  the  Central  road  from  Poughkeepsie,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  road  from  Elizabeth;  at  times  we  use  the  West 
Shore  road. 

Q.  The  place  where  you  first  meet  your  guys,  where  you  send 
on  your  steerer  to  bring  your  guys,  on  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
is  Elizabeth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  hotel  there,  do  they  put  up  at?    A.  Ityan's  hotel. 

Q.  The  phice  where  you  meet  your  guys  who  come  on  the  New 
York  Central  is  at  Poughkeepsie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  hotel  do  they  put  up  at  there?    A.  New  York  hotel. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  persons  running  on  the  train  between 
Poughkeepsie  and  New  York,  who  are  aware  of  the  guys  being 
brought  from  Poughkeepsie  to  New  York?    A.  There  may  be. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Applegate, 
that  this  Mr.  Humphreys  was  recognized  by  the  green  goods  men 
as  in  their  intert-st?     A.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  (lOtT. 

Q.  Did  you  ev(*r  hear  of  it?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  heard  his  name  mentioned,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  green  goods  business?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him?    A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him?  A.  Just  simply 
by  getting  oil*  at  the  station  and  having  people  point  him  out 
to  me;  they  knew  what  my  business  was. 

Q.  You  were  on  speaking  terms  with  him?    A.  I  was. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  on  speaking  terms  with  him?  A. 
Well  just  being  in  tlie  New  York  hotel ;  it  is  a  country  hotel 
there,  and  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  we  had  a  drink  there. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Had  a  drink  once  in  a  while?    A.  1  asked  him  to  drink  on 
one  or  two  occasions. 
Q.  You  drank  together?    A.  He  did  not  know  my  business. 
Q.  Just  a  friendly  drink?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  peraon  ever  introducing  you  to  Mr. 
Humphreys?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  want  to  know  Is,  how  did  you  come  to  be 
personally  acuainted  with  him?  A.  Just  meeting  him  in  this 
>'ew  York  hotel. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  thing  that  occurred  when  you 
formed  his  acquaintance?    A.  Do  I  remember? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  We  had  a  drink  together. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  invite  him  or  did  he  invite  you?  A.  I  invited  him; 
he  was  standing  around  the  i>lace,  and  knew  the  proprietor. 

Q.  Did  you  know  before  that,  he  was  a  railroad  detective? 
A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  invite  him?  A.  I  asked  him  and  the  pro- 
prietor to  have  a  drink. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  a  guy  there  that  day?  A.  I  was 
^vaiting  for  one  to  come  there. 

Q.  Did  This  detective  see  the  guy  with  you  afterward?  A. 
^0,  sir;  we  never  let  anybody  in  that  hotel  see  the  guy  with  us; 
^ve  went  to  the  room  and  told  the  guy  to  follow  us  and  take  hie 
seat,  three  seats  back  of  us  on  the  train. 

<>.  Did  yon  see  the  detective  afterward,  this  detective  Hum- 
phreys?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  In  this  saino  hotel?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  the  hotel. 

Q.  And  you  had  drinks  with  him  afterward?  A,  No;  1  can 
lot  sav  that 

Q.  That  the  only  time  you  had  a  drink  with  him?  A.  That  ii 
the  onlv  time  I  remember. 

Q.  You  spoke  with  him  afterward?  A.  Just  said,  "how  d€ 
vou  do.'' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  on  the  railroad?    A.  1  have, 
ll  328 
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Q.  Did  you  have  a  guy  in  company  with  you  when  you  were  on 
the  train?  A.  I  never  had  a  guy  in  company  with  me  when  1 
went  down  but  he  would  sit  three  seats  behind  me. 

Q.  You  saw  him  more  than  once?  A.  I  saw  him  on  different 
occasions;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  bid  him  the  time  of  the  day  on  the  train,  when  you 
Would  see  him?    A.  I  would  simplj*^  uod. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  uniform?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Not  in  railroad  uniform?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  appear  to  be  doing?  A.  lie  sseemed  to  be 
walking  about  the  train. 

Q.  And  on  each  of  those  occasions  he  bowed  to  you?  A.  Yes, 
^ir. 

Q.- Or  you  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  the  guy  in  view  all  tliis  time?  A.  Well,  he 
would  follow  us. 

Q.  This  detective  never  interfered  in  any  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  asked  you  any  questions?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  Mr. 
Huijij>hreys  knew  the  man  was  a  guy. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  ?    A.  lie  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  and  look  at  tlie  guy  and  ask 
him  questions?    A.  No,  he  never  did. 

Q.  That  was  very  frequent  that  he  saw  you  on  the  train,  was 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  frequently  saw  you  g(4  off  at  the  Forty-second 
street  depot?    A.  I   suppose   so. 

Q.  With  the  guy  ahead  of  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  asked  what  your  business  was?  A.  IK*  never 
did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  seemed  to  inquire  anything  at  all  about  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  other  steerers,  wasn't  there,  who  went  up 
that  road  and  did  the  same  as  he  did?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  ever  complained  of  any  interference  on 
the  j)art  of  Humphreys?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  knew  he  was  the  railroad  detective?  A.  I  can  not 
Bay. 

Q.  You  heard  his  name  mentioned?    A.  T  did. 

Q.  You  heard  him  mentioned  as  being  the  detective  of  the 
railroad?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  hear  his  name  mentioned?  A.  I  do 
not  know,  I  just  heard  them  say  you  look  out  for  him:  th<\v  kept 
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away  from  Mm  on  the  railroad;  tbey  haved  asked  me,  "Have 
jouever  seen  Humphreys,  the  chief  detective,  going  up  there;  I 
said  yes,  and  they  said,  "  You  look  out  for  him." 

Q.  You  took  particular  pains  to  keep  out  of  his  way?    A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Yon  will 
have  to  look  out  for  him"?  A.  I  did  not  take  any  meaning. 
Q.  Did  you  take  the  meaning  when  they  said  you  had  bettor 
look  out  for  him  to  mean  a  friendly  warning?  A.  The  way  £ 
took  that  statement  was  that  he  was  wrong;  that  they  did  not 
have  it  right;  that  he  would  pinch  them  if  he  knew  what  they 
were  riding  on  the  train  for. 

Q.  Yon  never  took  occasion  to  keep  out  of  his  way  but  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  your  course?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  put  a  guy  away?  A.  I  simply  went  in  the  train, 
and  told  him  in  his  room  to  sit  two  or  three  seats  behind  me. 

Q.  You  never  was  afraid  of  Humphreys?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
was. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  what  the  other  steerers  said  to  look  out 
for  him?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  the  green  goods  men  make  it  a  custom  to  find  out  wlio 
the  detectives  are  to  find  out  who  have  charge  of  the  railroad 
that  approach  the  city?    A.  Always,  yes. 

Q.  They  prepare  themselves  so  they  know  who  the  detective 
is?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Humphreys  knew  that  you  were  a 
green  goods  man?    A.  I  don^t  think  he  did. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  crooked  business?  A.  In 
the  green  goods  business,  about  three  years. 

Q.  Are  yqu  recognized  generally  as  a  crook?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Know  anything  at  all  about  Humphreys;  if  you  do,  tell  it? 
A.  I  don't  know,  Senator,  and  if  I  knew  anything  about  it  I  would 
say  it. 

Q.  You  would  convey  the  idea  that  you  don't  know?  A.  [ 
don't  know  anything  I  could  speak  about  Mr.  Humphreys;  thitre 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  stick  up  for  him;  if  I  knew  anything  £ 
would  tell  it;  I  don't  know  anything;  that  is  the  truth. 

Q.  What  explanation  have  you  of  the  fact  that  you  were  con- 
stantly traveling  between  Ponghkeepsie  and  New  York  with 
these  men  and  there  was  no  interference  on  his  part?    A.  There 
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is  a  lot  of  countrymen  going  on  the  road,  and  Humphreys  might 
not  know  they  were  going  from  Poughkeepsie  and  that  I  came 
from  there  too;  that  is  my  explanation. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  in  your  testimony  that  there  was  a  detective  «t  the 
Forty-second  street  depot;  when  you  said  that  you  did  not  mean 
Humphreys?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  mean?  A.  I  meant  at  the  depot;  a  man  of 
the  name  of  McArdle. 

Q.  Is  Officer  McArdle  in  court  now;  can  rou  see  him?  A 
That  is  him,  sir;  I  can  see  him,  all  right. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  him. 

Q.  Officer,  what  is  your  Christian  name?    A.  Henry  McArdle. 

Q.  What  precinct  ai*e  you  attached  to  now?    A.  The  27tli. 

Q.  Is  that  a  subprecinct?    A.  Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Do  you  expect  to  bring  more  incriminat- 
ing evidence  against  Mr.  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Humphreys  may  go. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  only  point  here  is,  you  may  do  some 
honest  man  an  injustice.  We  are  just  as  anxious  not  to  incul- 
pate an  innocent  man  as  to  catch  a  guilty  one. 

Chairman  Lexow. — As  I  understand  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  on  the  record  regarding  any  criminal  connection  by 
Mr.  Humphreys  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Humphreys. —  I  want  to  state  I  am  simply  an  officer  of 
a  corporation.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  police  department 
I  haven't  any  authority  to  arrest  a  green  goods  man  on  the 
train. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  is  nothing  against  you  in  the  evi- 
dence here,  Mr.  Humphreys.  , 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  how  the  matter  came  up  about  this  rail- 
road detective.  We  wish,  of  course,  gentlemen,  in  every  step 
of  the  testimony  we  take  to  support  by  corroborating  circum- 
stances as  much  as  we  possibly  can  where  the  proof  is  sus- 
ceptible of  corroborative  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  This  McArdle,  was  he  on  duty  at  the  Central  depot  there? 
A.  Yes,  in  citizen's  clothes. 
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Q.  Was  there  auother  officer  there?  A.  A  party  of  the  name 
of  Oillcor  McMahou;  1  had  no  dealings  with  McMahon;  my 
dealings  were  with  McArdle. 

Q.  What  were  the  dealings?  A.  Well,  we  had  dealings  with 
l*inin  this  way;  if  we  brought  a  guy  there  upon  the  train  and 
if  tbe  guy  broke  open  one  of  the  boxes,  they  would  know  he  wa» 
one  of  tile  guys,  and  McArdle  arrested  hira;  and  if  McArdhj? 
^tnv  jj  mj^n  ^^3  a  guy  he  would  not  touch  the  steerer,  and  he 
got  pud  l>y  the  month  for  that. 

Q-  How  much  was  he  paid  by  the  month?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q-  Were  there  any  other  officers  at  the  Grand  Central  depot 
involved  in  that  business?    A.  ^'one  that  I  know  of. 

Q-  Vou  made  the  entries  of  the  pa,Ainents  to  McArdle,  and  yoii^ 
ffiade  the  entries  of  other  payments?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

^'  You  knew  that  money  was  paid  to  him  for  that  purpose? 
^-  i'es,  sir. 

^^y  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q-  I>id  I  understand  him  to  say  it  paid? 
Mr.  Golf.— No,  sir. 

The  Witness. —  I  made  the  entries  in  the  books. 
Q-  What  knowledge  have  you  whether  the  money  was  actually 
"irned  over  to  McArdle?     A.  Only  by  j>utting  it  in  the  books. 

l^v  Mr.  Golf: 

Q-  Who  told  you?    A.  McNally. 

^'  The  same  as  some  other  payments?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 

^^^  the  same  as  any  one  else;  I  knew  an  instance  wh(»n  a  guy 

^**  brought  to  the  Forty  second  street  depot,  me  and  Tommy 

*^Hger  were  out  foraging,  the  guy  came  back  to  the  depot  and 

^^^teopen  one  of  these  boxes;  McArdle  arrested  him,  and  hehl 

j^   ^  man  there,  and  came  up  town  and  told  Tommy  Granger  that 

j^      Wanted  to  see  McNally,  there  was  a  guy  breaking  open  a 

^  ^>  and  Granger  sent  me  around  for  Jimmy,  and  Jimmy  said  he 

^^^Id  see  McArdle  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  guy  was  chased  out 

the  city. 

^^nator  O'Connor. — Ask  the  witness  if  McNally  would  have 

j^  purpose  in  making  false  entries.     Presumably  he  made  a 

^T*ect  statement. 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 

<).  You  say  you  saw  him,  where?    A.  One  Hundred  and  Sii^p 
teenth   street   and   Eighth   avenue;    McArdle   came   and   tol— 
Jininiy  that  lie  had  broken  up  a  box  at  Forty-second  street; 
told  McArdle  1  would  go  down  to  Jinimy^s  house. 

Q.  When  vou  came  back  from  Jimmv's  house,  where  did  yo 
go?    A.  I  sent  word  to  Tommy  Granger  that  Jimmy  would  b- 
down  at  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  McArdle  wait?  A.  At  Forty-second  stree 
dejjot. 

Q.  Did  Jimmy  go  down  to  the  depot  at  2  o'clock?  A.  He  did 
yes,  sir. 

(J.  Senator  O'Connor  asks  a  question   which  I  wish  you  tc^ 
answi^r;  do  you  know  of  any  motive  or  purpose  on  the  part  oC 
]SrcArdle  to  cause  him  to  make  false  entries  of  those  payments  1^ 
A.  No,  sir;  we  always  kept  a  complete  record  and  made  entries 
of  all  moneys  paid  out  for  any  and  all  purposes. 

f>.  Was  it  the  rule  of  McArdle  to  make  entries  of  all  moneys^ 
paid  out?  A.  For  every  purpose;  if  it  was  a  loaf  of  bread,  it 
w;is  to  ]»r  put  on  the  book. 

(}.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  keeping  a 
dij-.'ct  record  of  the  moneys  paid  to  the  police?  A.  He  always 
did  keep  it>  yes,  sir. 

C}.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  why  he  kept  it?  A.  To  know 
wli.'ir  money  he  recHved,  and  what  he  paid  out  to  the  police. 

ii.  Did  yon  ever  hear  him  say  anything  in  case  the  police 
tuiiied  on  him,  ho  ronld  have  these  entries,  or  something  to  that 
effect?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  the  danger  of 
kr^eping  these  entries  of  paying  money  to  the  police?  A.  He 
never  said  that. 

Q.  He  was  a  methodical  man  in  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  so. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  paid  tlie  first  entry  against  McArdhs  did  you  do 
it  under  the  instruction  of  McNally?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me 
to  put  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  page;  that  he  had  got 
IVfcArdle  right  at  the  Forty-second  street  depot. 

fl 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  make  the  en  trices  every  mouth?  A. 
Yt»s.  sir;  for  nearly  two  years. 
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^>.  In  other  words,   McArdle  had   an   account?    A.  Yes,  in. 
otber  words;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  vou  to  tell  us  if  vou  were  troubled  bv  the 
iwike  during  your   of>eration   at   Roach's   saloon?    A.  Well, 
about  three  weeks  after  Price  had  been  made  captain  of  the 
Tliiily-seventh  street  station-house,  Detectives  Hay  and  Curry 
came  to  the  house  301  West  Thirty-eighth  8T;reet 

Q.  Are  Officers  Hay  and  Curry  here?    (Both  officers  stood  up^ 
diJ  vou  see  tliose?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  which  is  Hav  and  whicli  is  Currv?    A.  Tlie  one  iu 
uniform  is  Hav. 

Q.  Now  the  other  is ?    A.  Patrick  Curry. 

Q.  Yoar  first  name,  Officer  Hay? 

The  officer. —  Allan  Hav. 

Q-  And  your  first  name?    (To  Mr.  Curry.) 

The  officer. —  Patrick. 

0*  Patrick  Curry;    to  what  precinct  are  you  attached?    A. 
Fourteenth. 

Q-  Mr.  Hay,  what  is  your  precinct?    A.  Eleventh. 

Q-  Have  you  been  wardman    and  recently  changed  under  llu!- 

^^^  and  remanded  to  patrol  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^f-  Goff. —  You  may  sit  down,  officers. 

^nator  O'Connor. —  How  long  has  the  witness  known  the 
oWcers? 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q-  When  did  vou  first  see  them?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  tlie 
luonth  of  January,  1893;  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  Januai'v  or 
"<^bruary;  it  was  either  one  of  the  two  months. 

^-  You  say  they  came  to  your  house?  A.  They  came  to  our 
^^'»^8e,  301. 

Q-  Three  Hundred  and  One  what  street?  A.  West  Thirty- 
^'J?-'Utli  street,  over  the  saloon. 

*^^^-  Goff. —  Is  the  officer  of  the  Twentieth  precinct  here? 

^^^^  officer. —  Yes,  sir. 

^^-  You  are  telling  us  about  Hay  and  Curry  coming  to  your 
^^^'^^'^K  that  is,  your  private  residence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

,«•  Did  you  give  us  the  street?  A.  Three  Hundred  and  One 
^^<***t  Thirty-eighth  street. 

^-  Over  Roach's  liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^-  What  took  place?    A.  It  seems  that  some  lady  or  jjouie- 
"^^'*y  had  written  to  Price  that  McNally  was  running  an  opium 
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)oint  there;  Haj  and  Curry  were  sent  over;  they  came  there  th 
evening  and  in  the  place  of  an  opium  joint  they  found  Detect! 
llanley  sitting  there  tallying  with  McNally;  they  excused  the 
selves  and  walked  out,  seeing  nothing  more,  any  more  fha 
Hanley. 

Q.  They  walked  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  no  arrests?    A.  Ko,  sir;  no  arrests. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  besides  Hanley?  A.  That  nigli 
McNally  and  J. 

Q.  Hanley,  jMcXally  and  your&jlf?  A.  Yes;  the  next  nigli 
w(^  came  around  again  about  the  same  time,  knocked  on  the  dooi 
and  were  admitted;  in  there  was  Nellie  Moreau'S  father  ani 
McNally  and  myself. 

Q.  Who  was  Nellie  Moreau?    A.  Nellie  Moreaa  was  a  glr^ 
That  lived  with  Jinnny  previous. 

Q.  She    was    one    of    Jimmy-s    girls?    A.  She    was  one  of 
Jimmy's  girls. 

Q.  And  l>er  father  and  Jimmy  and  you  were  in  the  green  goods 
])usiness?  A.  Her  father  was  in  the  green  goods  business  witli 
us.  '. 

(i.  What  was  his  Christian  name?  A.  That  1  can  not  say,  I 
ilon^t  know. 

Q.  What  took  place  when  the  detectives  went  in  there?  A. 
They  came  in  the  second  time;  that  is.  Hay  came  up  stairs  and 
<  'nvTj  stayed  down  stairs  across  by  the  drug  store;  and  Hay  came 
11])  and  looked  around  and  saw  nothing,  but  me  asleep  on  the 
bunk;  there  was  a  pipe  on  the  table,  and  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen, 
and  nothing  to  identify  an  opium  joint  and  he  said,  I  am  going 
to  take  the  three  of  you  to  the  station-house,  and  Jimmy  said, 
all  right,  and  we  went;  after  we  got  to  the  station-house  twice  — 
Jimmy  said  to  Price  are  you  going  to  lock  me  up;  he  said,  yes;  I 
have  got  this  position  and  I  am  going  to  hold  it,  and  I  am  going 
to  lock  you  up;  and  we  were  locked  up  and  took  us  down  to  the 

<2.  Let  us  see  before  you  get  down  to  the  cells;  when  you  got 
In^fore  the  desk,  what  names  were  given?  A.  I  gave  the  name  of 
i;harles  Brown;  McNally  gave  the  name  of  Morris. 

By  Chairmiiu  Lexow: 
Q.  When  was  this?     A.  January,  189:{. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 


Q.  You  said  before,  January  or  February?  A.  January  or 
February,  I  forget  which  month. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  gave  the  name  of  Charles  Brown?    A,  Y'es. 

Q.  What  name  did  McNally  give?    A.  J,  W.  Morris. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  his  aliases?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  name  did  Moreau  give?  A.  I  don^t  remember;  some 
farmer's  name. 

Q.  WTien  McXally  gave  the  name  of  Morris  at  the  desk,  do  you 
know  who  it  was  that  took  the  name?    A.  The  sergeant. 

Q.  W'as  Captain  Price  present?  A.  He  was;  yes,  sir;  standing 
right  there.  f 

Q.  And  you  have  already  stated  that  Price  knew  MpXally  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Price  say  anything  when  McNally  gave  a  false  name? 
A.  Xo,  sir;  not  a  word. 
Q-  No  remarks  passed?    A.  No,  sir. 

0-  Proceed;  next  you   were  brought  down  stairs?    A.   We 

^^re  brought  down  stairs  and  locked  up,  and  we  were  down 

^^^re  10  minutes,  and  Price  came  down  and  he  hollered  out 

toally;  Jimmy  answered;  he  opened  the  cell  door  and  said, 

Come  up  and  get  a  bondsman;"  McNally  in  company  with 

Bay,  went  over  to  Mailings  restaurant  at  Fortieth  street  and 

Broadway,  and  got  Mr.  Martin  to  go  over  and  give  his  bail 

^d Nellie  Moreau's  father's  bail;  Nellie  came  to  me  and  asked 

'    ^eif  I  cared  to  stay  over  night;  I  said  no;  McNally  said  Price 

said  to  McNally,  "It  won't  hurt  you  to  stake  the  sergeant;" 

timt  was  a  little  before  12  o'clock;  McNally  came  back  the 

wcond  time  with  Martin  to  go  with  Nellie  ^loreau's  father;  he 

Aadto  stake  the  sergeant  that  was  on  after  12  o'clock;  he  told 

me  the  next  morning  he  gave  Price  ?75     or  ?100  for  himself, 

going  down  in  the  train  the  next  day  — 

Q.  Going  down  where?  A.  As  I  was  going  down  to  Jefferson 
3Iarket  with  Detective  Hay,  and  Detective  Hay  said  to  me,  I 
suppose  Jimmy  will  see  me,  meaning  to  stake  him;  I  said,  I 
suppose  he  will  see  you  down  below;  of  course  Jimmy  and  the 
>ther  man  had  been  bailed  out;  in  the  meantime  I  had  two  or 

:hree  drinks  on  the  wav  down  with  Detective  ITav. 

•■  » 
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Q;  You  went  into  some  liquor  stores  with  him?  A.  Yes, 
we  got  down  there  and  were  called  up  and  discharged;  tb 
was  not  a  word  said  by  any  one  of  the  three  of  us;  there  n 
no  charge  made  against  us;  I  don't  think  Curry  was  thei 
and  Curry  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  Hi 
was  standing  up  to  the  bar  talking  with  the  judge,  and  Iranlw 
said,  "Are  you  going  to  rap  wp  against  these  people?*' 

Q.  Ivanhoe  said  to  Hay,  "Are  you  going  to  rap  up  again 
these  people?"  A.  Hay  said,  "No,  I  have  nothing  to  n 
about;"  they  locked  us  up  though. 

Q.  The  night  before?  A.  Yes;  well,  I  spoke  to  Jimmy,  ai 
Jimmy  said,  "  Tell  him  to  come  to  the  saloon  across  the  way; 
I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  saloon;  on  the  southeast  corn' 
of  Eighth  street;  we  went  over  there  and  he  came  in,  and  1 
asked  Jimmp  for  one  of  the  opium  pipes,  and  Jimmy  gare 
to  him,  and  he  made  him  a  present  of  it;  Jimmy  gave  him  f! 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  Detective  Hay?    A^  Gave  Detective  Hay  f20. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  to  Jimmy?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  I 
alongside  of  Jimmy,  and  saw  him  take  the  pipe  and  go  out. 

By  ^fr.  Goff : 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  take  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  f20,  what  it  was  f 
A.  He  did  not  say;  I  had  already  told  Jimmy  that  he  asked 
coming  down  to  the  court,  were  you  going  to  stake  him,  i 
Jimmy  said,  I  will  see  him  in  the  saloon;  and  I  suppose  Jim 
wanted  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  him  and  gave  him  f 20. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only    time    you    were    arrested    while 
Captain   Price's  precinct?    A.  We  were  never  arrested  ai 
that. 

Q.  And  nothing  came  of  that  arrest,  except  as  you  Ix 
described?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  ^o  on  carrying  on  your  business?     A.  Yes,  si 
Q.  Undisturbed?    A.  Yes,   sir. 
Q.  In  the  same  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Detective  Hay  know  of  your  being  there  afterwa 
A'.  I  suppose  he  did. 
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Q.  I>id  he  ever  come  in  there  again?    A.  I  saw  him  around 
the  neighborhood  lots  of  times. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  saw  you  going  in  and  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Saw  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A.iid  no  attempt  at  interference  was  had?    A.  No;  nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  Does  McNally  smoke  opium?    A.  McNally  has  not  smoked 

for  the  last  two  years;  when  I  first  saw  McNally  he  was  a  pipe 

ftend;  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  a  morphine  fiend;  as 

a  rule,  he  don't  smoke  now;  he  is  not  of  suflficiently  strong 

constitution  to  stand  the  pipe;  he  did  have  a  pipe  and  layout 

for  himself  when  Nellie  Muieiiu  called  there. 
Q.  Bid  you  use  the  pipe,  William?    A.  I  never  did  in  my 

life. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  stand  adjourned  until  half  past  2. 
All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morning,  or  under  subpoena 
^  morning  from  yesterday,  will  aljtend  here  again  at  half -past 
2  o'clock. 


AFTEKNOON    SESSION. 

September  11,  1894. 
Present. —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 

^iJliam  Applegate,  recalled,  further  examinted. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q-  Before  recess,  while  you  were  testifying  about  your  arrest, 
on  the  charge  of  keeping  an  opium  joint,  did  you  testify  whether 
•'no  Captain  Price  was  behind  the  desk  at  the  time?  A.  He 
^^8  not,  no,  sir. 

Q*  But  he  was  there  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  When  you  were  brought  into  the  station-house  yourself, 
^0  you  remember  whether  you  were  asked  any  questions  about 
y^^  name?    A.  We  were  not.  • 

^  Your  age  and  where  you  came  from?  A.  Only  by  the 
.  **^eant 

^  The  sergeant  asked  you  the  questions?    A.  Yes. 

0*  And  you  answered  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  You  stood  before  the  bar  or  rail  there,  while  the  questions 
^'^fe  being  asked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  I  read  from  the  blotter  of  the  Twentieth  prec 
station-house,  under  date  of  Friday,  February  23,  1893;  rem 
ber,  gentlemen,  the  witness  testified  that  he  thought  it  wai 
January,  or  possibly  in  February;  the  entry  at  9:45  p. 
Captain  James  K.  Price  in  command'';  that  of  course  me 
that  he  was  present  in  the  station-house,  as  it  is  the  rule  t 
the  captain  must  indorse  or  make  a  memorandum  on  the  bio 
every  time  he  leaves  the  station-house,  and  the  time  he  lea 
the  station-house,  and  his  return ;  "  At  9 :45,  Captain  James 
Price  in  command";  it  shows  at  7:40  Captain  Price  left 
patrol;  he  returned,  9:45;  another  entry,  "At  10:30  p.  m.;  ] 
son  arrested,  name,  James  W.  Morris,  age,  32,  white,  Uni 
States,  calling,  broker,  married,  he  reads  and  writes, 
address  is  301  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  complaint,  keop 
opium  joint;  the  name  of  the  complainant  detect.",  wL 
means  Detective  **  Curry  and  Hay;  charges  with  keeping 
opinm  joint  at  301  West  Thirty-eighth  street;  two  pii)es  j 
one  lamp  and  box  of  opium  found  on  i)remises;  bailed  by  Sj 
uel  W.  ^lartiu,  117  West  Fortieth  street;"  the  next  entry 
"  William  Brown,  person  arrested,  age,  22,  white,  United  Sta 
no  calling,  sii^gle,  read  and  write,  resident,  301  West  Tbii 
eighth  street;  the  charge  is  complaint,  disorderly  person;  C( 
plainant,  Deteclives  Curry  and  Hay;"  Ihe  next  person  arrest 
Benjamin  Jones,  age  40,  white,  United  States,  calling,  ag( 
can  read  and  Avrite,  residence,  Goldsburgh,  Illin' 
complaint,  disorderly  person;  complainants,  Detect! 
Curry  and  Hay;  both  of  the  prisoners  are  chari 
Avith  being  inmates  at  the  above  opium  joint  at  the  time  of 
arrests;  James  W.  Morris  was  bailed  bv  Samuel  W.  Martin, 
West  Fortieth  street;  and  Benjamin  Jones  was  bailed  by  Sam 
W.  Martin,  the  same,  117  West  Fortieth  street;  and  Will 
l^rown  was  not  bailed;  that  is  yourself;  you  were  not  bail 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  say  you  were  not  bailed  out?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  th(»  <)tlu*r  two  were;  now.  I  should  have  finished  t 
that  in  ih(*  nicnyiinjr,  encli  of  the  three  persons,  charged  v 
these  oHensi'S,  were  discharged  by  Justice  llogan. 

Chairman   Lrxow. —  Any   statement  why  the  discharge 
made?  i 

Mr.  0 off. —  Xo.  sir:  it  api)ears  by  an  entry  on  the  precec 
page  of  this  blotter  of  the  same  date,  that  Sergeant  Henry  W 
was  at  the  desk,  and  it  follows  that  these  entries  are  all  in 
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handwriting;  now,  ofl&cer  of  the  Twentieth  precinct  will  you 
take  all  the  blotters  away;  I  a  mthrough  with  them  for  to-day. 

Q.  Now,  William,  while  McNally  conducted  his  green  goods 
business  at  Roach's  saloon.  Thirty-seventh  street  and  Broadway, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  there,  was  there  any  other  captain 
in  that  precinct,  besides  Captain  Price?  A.  I  think  Captain 
Cross  was  there. 

Q.  That  is  before  Price  went  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  correct;  how  did  you  manage  to  get  along 
while  Captain  Cross  was  there?  A.  From  what  I  understood  ^Ir. 
Hanley  introduced  Mr.  McNally  to  Captain  Cross;  Detective  Han- 
ley  I  am  speaking  of  —  introduced  Captain  Cross  to  Mr.  McNally ; 
and  that  is  what  brought  McNally  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  McNally  being  compelled  to 
work  outside  of  that  precinct?  A.  Yes;  there  was;  Mr.  McNally 
tried  to  get  joints  in  that  precinct  and  Cross  told  McNally  he 
could  not  stand  any  joints  being  there  in  that  precinct,  that  they 
would  have  to  do  their  business  somewhere  else,  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  meet  in  the  precinct,  but  do  no  work  there. 

Q«  That  is  the  message  that  came  from  Captain  Cross?  A. 
That  is  what  I  heard  from  McNally. 

Q'  That  those  were  the  instructions  from  Hanley?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q-  As  coming  from  the  captain  of  the  preciiict?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  ^'ow  was  there  any  records  made  at  that  time  by  you  of 
^J  money  having  been  paid  any  police  authority  Avhile  Captain 
Cross  was  in  command  in  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Xow  speaking  of  Detective  Hanley,  was  he  a  frequent 
^sitor  at  McNallv's?  A.  1  don't  think  there  was  hai^dlv  two 
<>r  three  nights  a  week  that  man  was  not  there. 

Q- What  was  the  nature  of  his  business  there?  A.  There 
either  to  tell  Jimmy  what  to  do,  or  get  some  money  or  tip  him 
^ff  on  something. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  hear  Hanley  tell  McNally  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  keep  certain  prisoners  that  McNally  was 
"^^^rested  in?    A.  I  did,  ves,  sir. 

^'  ^^^lat  was  that  circumstance?  A.  That  wfls  that  Walter 
^^Jnes  and  Scribner. 

Q-  What  did  he  say  in  relation  to  that?  A.  He  said  he  was 
«Paid  if  he  kept  them  any  longer  they  would  squeal. 

Q*  That  is,  Hanley  said?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  if  he  kept  them  any  longer  they  would  squeal?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  indicating  on  whom  they  would  squeal? 
A.  On  him  and  on  the  police. 

Q.  Haines  and  Scribner  were  discharged  then?    A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  those  men  having 
been  brought  before  a  magistrate?  A.  I  never  did;  I  don't  think 
they  were. 

Q.  You  say  Hanley  visited  Jimmy's  rooms  two  or  three  times  a 
week?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  he  visit  the  place  after  you  were  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  keeping  the  opium  joint?    A.  Yes,  sir;  dozens  of  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  and  live  after  you  left  the  place  201 
West  Thirty-eighth  street?  A.  T  went  away  and  McNally  went 
to  Bridgeport. 

Q.  Then  you  parted  from  McXally,  did  you?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  That  is,  you  discontinued  to  liA'e  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that,  had  McNally  a  residence  in  New  York? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  frequently  conversed  with  Hanley?  A.  In  the 
house? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Familiarly  and   frequently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Hanley  ever  get  any  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  McNally 
has  given  me  rates  from  f7o  up  to  ?2r)0  to  hand  Hanley  in  the 
house;  he  has  taken  it  out  of  the  safe,  and  said,  "Give  it  to 
Hanley;"  Hanley  was  sitting  a  little  off  from  the  safe  at  that 
time;  McNally  has  given  me  rates  from  ?7.5  to  $250,  and  Hanley 
was  sitting  a  little  way  from  tlie  safe,  and  lie  would  take  the 
money  out  of  the  safe  and  give  it  to  rae,  and  say,  "  Hand  it  to 
Hanley;"  afterward  I  would  enter  it  on  the  books  as  protec- 
tion, to  Hanley;  but  it  was  for  him  and  part  for  the  other  party 
going  around  with  him. 

Q.  For  these  two  men  $75  and  $250  —  were  they  paid  at 
different  periods?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now^  the  first  period  when  you  were  first  there,  how 
much  was  paid  to  Hanley?    A.  Seventy-five  dollars. 

Q.  And  how  often  was  that  paid?  A.  Well,  supposed  to  be 
paid  at  the  first  or  third  of  the  month. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Regularly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

.....  -.   .  ^     ^^ 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  period  it  was  the  sum  was  raised 
from  |75  to  f250?    A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  the  later  period?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Was  that  the  later  period?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  later. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  the  sum  was  raised  from 
|75  a  month  to  ?250?    A.  The  reason  I  just  said;  I  think  Hanley 

liad  some  other  party  going  around  with  him  doing  something 

for  McNally. 

Q.  Some  other  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  protection,  I  want  you  to  give  the  com- 
loittee  what  the  understanding  of  liilEcNally  was,  so  far  as  you 
heard  him  express  it,  and  what  your  knowledge  and  understand- 
'^e  were  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case — 
what  protection  was  that  f 75  and  the  f250  respectively,  in- 
tended for?  A.  For  us  working  on  the  quiet  up  town,  from 
Hanley  looking  after  our  part  of  the  interests,  seeing  no  guys 
came  back,  seeing  the  steerers  were  not  interfered  with  around 
New  York  city;  as  any  steerer  went  out,  the  first  thing  said  to 
him  was  in  case  of  a  drop,  in  case  you  get  pinched,  just  say  you 
are  with  McNally  and  you  will  be  all  right. 

Q.  So  all  your  men  were  instructed  .that  if  they  were  arrested 
to  say  they  were  working  for  McXally?  A.  For  McNally,  and 
everything   would    be   settled. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  cases  where  some  of  your  men  were 
wrested  by  the  police  and  where  they  gave  the  name  of  Mc- 
Nally?   A.  I  can  not  remember  any  now;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  were  arrested, 
80  far  as  you  know?    A.  I  can  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  taking  the  guys,  for  instance,  that  came 
OTer  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  taking  them  through  the  city, 
hadn't  Hanley  something  to  do  with  that?  A.  He  had  all  to 
do  with   it. 

Q.  He  looked  after  that  end  of  the  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  conducting  of  the  guys  from  the  ferry  through 
the  city,  or  from  the  Forty-second  street  depot  to  your  place, 
that  all  was  under  the  charge  of  the  central  office?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  Hanley  represented  those  men,  did  he?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  what  the  money  was  paid  for?     A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  a  period  of  time  can  you  tell  us  that  Jlan- 
ley  received  this  money,  or  these  respective  sums ;  approximate 
the  time  as  near  as  you  can?  A.  Hanley  has  been  getting 
laoney  from  McNally  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
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Q.  To  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of  Hanley  being  engager 
any  other  duty  or  business  than  looking  after  McNally's  gi 
goods  business;  did  you  ever  hear  him  say  he  was  on  any  01 
case?    A.  I  personally  heard  him  say  he  was  a  detective 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Hanley  say  that  he  had  other  busin 
to  attend  to,  or  that  he  Avas  making  arrests,  or  running  do 
cases;  did  you  ever  hoar  him  say  anything  about  it?     A.  No,  1 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hoar,  so  far  as  couA'ersation  went  betw( 
yourself  and  Hanlev,  and  between  McXallv  and  Hanlev,  tl 
Hanley  attended  to  anything  whatever  but  to  MoNally's  hi 
ness?    A.  No,  sir.  f 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  was  devoting  all  his  linic 
McNally's  business?     A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  that. 

By  Mr.  (ioff : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  to  you,  or  to  McX^J 
in  substance,  that  he  was  attending  to  the  whole  business? 
No,  sir;  I  did  not;  McNally  had  told  me  that  Hanley  was 
tending  to  all  his  business  down  below. 

Q.  McNally  has  told  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  general  understanding  amont?  you 
wasn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  Hanley  was  your  representative  in  the  central  ol 
to  look  after  your  interests  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  every  wri 
that  left  Jimmy  and  went  with  Mike  Ivvan  or  Parmelw 
that  writer  staved  in  the  city,  McNallv  would  set  a  man  01 
him;  take  the  man  on  the  stand  yesterday;  Hanley  was  sic 
on  to  him,  and  takes  him  away  from  the  workshop;  Al  SI 
reported  this  to  Mike  Ryan;  he  told  Mike  Ryan  that  Hanley 
sicked  on  to  him,  and  Mike  Ryan  wrote  some  letters  to  Byi 
or  somebody  at  headquarters,  and  told  him  of  it;  he  g 
letter  in  reply,  stating  that  Al  Sloan  was  all  right;  lie  w 
not  be  interfered  with. 

By  Chairmjin  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  the  letter  from?  A.  I  can't  sa\ 
Sloan  told  me. 


Q.  T\"as  this  letter  supposed  to  be  from  this  high  oftlcial  in 
headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  W^hen  you  say  Hanley  was  '^loked  on  to  him  by  Jimmy, 
you  mean  to  haye  us  understand  the  same  as  a  man  would  set 
a  dog  on  to  another's  dog?  A.  What  I  mean  Hanley  was  set 
on  to  them;  to  nab  them  and  chase  them. 

Q.  And  McNally  used  Hanley  at  all  times  for  that  purpose 
of  sicking  them  on  to  anybody  he  wanted  to  chase  away?  A. 
Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  relations  between  McNally  and  Hanley 
were  very  friendly,  weren't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 
Q'  Sociable?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Presents  interchanged  between  them,  weren't  there?    A. 
There  were,  lots.  j 

Q- Who  generally  gave  the  presents?    A.  McNally. 
Q-  Did  you  ever  know  Hanley  to  give  McNally  presents? 
^'  H  sir. 

Q-  What  was  the  nature  of  the  i)resents  that  McNally  gave 
^^  Hanley?    A.  He  gave  him  a  watch  two  years  ago  last  New 
lear's— New  Year's  evening,  I  think  it  was. 
Q*  Were  you  present  when  he  gave  him  that  watch?    A.  Sir? 
Q«  Were  you  present?    A.  No,  sir;  not  when  he  handed  the 
^atch  to  him. 
I     Q.  Did  you  see  the  watch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
w      0*  Tell  us  all  about  how  you  came  to  know  that  was  pre- 
i   sented?    A.  The  watch  was  a  very  dear  watch;  it  cost  him 
fSOO  to  1550;  Jimmy  said  he  bought  it  at  Kirkpatrick's. 

Q^  Stop  right  there;  was  Jimmy  in  the  habit  of  buying  much 
jevelpy?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  buy  his  jewelry?    A.  Mostly  at  Kirkpatrick's. 
Q.  Did  he  buy  jewelry  there  for  ladies,  to  make  presents  to 
his  ladies?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  speak  of  regarding  this  watch,  did 
be  boy  other  jewelry  at  Kirkpatrick's?    A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  your  sister  receive  presents  from  him  in  jewelry  at 
tlat  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  presents  she  received?  A.  One  pair 
diamond  earrings,  one  diamond  breastpin  and  a  ring. 

Q.  In  McNally's  making  these  presents  to  your  sister,  was 
anything  said  about  the  gold   watch  purchased   by  him  for 
L.  330 
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Hanley?  A.  At  that  time  be  did  not  say  who  he  purchased 
for;  he  had  the  watch  and  said  he  had  just  bought  it. 

Q.  You  saw  the  watch?  A.  Yes,  sir;  shortly  afterward 
McNally  got  rid  of  the  watch,  and  said  he  gave  it  to  Hanley 
as  a  present.  ^ 

Q.  That  he  had  given  it  to  Hanley?    A.  As  a  present. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  that  afterward, 
either  by  McNally  or  by  Hanley?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reference  made  to  it?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reference  made  to  the  watch?  A. 
No,  sir;  shortly  afterward,  he  purchased  another  watch,  a  very 
dear  watch,  and  I  wore  it  a  good  while  after  McNally  bought 
it,  and  I  had  the  fight,  and  I  pawned  the  watch  for  $125  in 
Stern's;  the  watch  was  almost  the  same  as  he  gave  Hanley. 

Q.  The  both  watches  were  the  same?  A.  Very  nearly  the 
same.  ^] 

(J.  What  peculiarity,  if  anything,  were  about  this  watch  that 
vou  wore?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  watch  with  —  there  was  a  little 
bell  about  every  hour;  touch  a  little  bell  like  an  alarm  clock. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Strike  the  hour,  did  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  pawned  that  watch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  ticket  for  it  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  let  me  look  at  it?  A.  I  believe  I  have  got  it  with 
me;  I  guess  I  have;  yes;  I  have  (handing  ticket  to  Mr.  Goff). 

Q.  Watch  and  chain?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  chain  was  on  it. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  this  was  pawned  at 
Stern's,  at  156  West  Twenty-first  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hy  did  you  go  there?    A.  It  was  nearest  to  me. 

Q.  You  had  no  object  in  going  to  Stern's,  did  you?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Morris?    A.  I  gave  his  name. 

Q.  That  is  McNally's  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  McNally,  or  know  of  McNally  giving  to 
Hanley  any  other  articles  as  presents?  A.  He  made  him  a 
present  of  a  lamp  that  I  seen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  lamp,  William?    A.  Yes,^  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it?  A.  Three  hundred  and  one  West 
Thirty -eighth  »\T00t 


Q.  In  your  room?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  brought  there  a  day 
or  two  before  it  was  sent  away. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  there;  do  you  know?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
^ot;  it  was  brought  there  by  a  man  in  a  wagon  outside;  1 
^^  not  say  exactly  who. 

Q.  It  remained  there,  you  say,  a  couple  of  days  in  your  room  ? 
^  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  do  you  recollect  about  the  lamp;  what  it  was  brought 
^iere  for?    A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  make  it  a  present  to 
-HanJey,  and  sent  it  to  his  house  in  Fifteenth  street. 
Q-   lIcNally  said  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  t)id  he  send  that  lamp  to  Hanley's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Bare  you  examined  this  lamp  here  before  you  (indicating 
tamp)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Can  you  say  that  is  the  lamp  McNally  bought  and  that 
was  in  yQup  room?  A.  It  was  exactly  the  same;  there  was  a 
Stan  a  to  that  lamp. 

Q-  T)he  messenger  informs  us  the  stand  is  left  at  the  house 
and  Jjg  could  not  bring  it  down  with  safety;  well,  now,  can 
you  %^y  f^cj^i  jg  ^jjg  lamp;  just  look  at  it;  come  down  and  take 
a  looi  at  it?  A.  That  has  got  everything  on  it,  the  same  as 
the  l^mp  Qf  Hanley's;  it  looks  exactly  the  same;  of  course,  I 
liad  i^Q  mark  on  it  so  I  could  say  it  is  the  lamp;  it  looks  exactly 
^^  ^^me  as  the  one  that  was  sent,  the  shade  and  all. 

Q'  The  shade  was  on  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  it 
is  no  XV. 

Q*  AVith  the  exception  of  a  stand  that  belongs  with  it?    A. 

^'^»*  ^ir. 

y*  Bave  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  similarity  of 

^^^  lamp?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

,  "•  ^''ou  know  of  McNally  making  any  other  presents  to  Han- 

IPX*  ^ 

A.  I  think  he  has  made  presents  of. pieces  of  furniture 


ty  Senator  Saxton: 

"'    X)o  you  know  where  he  got  that  lamp?    A.  1  don't;  no,  sir. 
Q*     Or  how  much  he  paid  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

fiy  Mr.  Goff: 

tt*  Have  you  heard  McNally  and  your  sister  talk  about  these 
*   ipt^^nts?    A.  I  have  heard  both  of  them  talk  about  it 
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Q.  In  what  relation?  A.  Just  saying  that  he  had  been  dow 
town, .or  she  had  been  down  town,  and  picked  out  somethin 
and  going  to  send  it  to  him. 

Q.  Going  to  send  it  to  Hanley?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  jou  have  already  tes titled  you  went  there  on 
night  with  your  sister  in  a  carriage?    A.  Yes,  siij  and 
night  alone. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  upstairs?  A.  'Sot  the  nij^hl  L  wrn 
with  her. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  his  room?    A.  In  the  parlor. 

Q.  Were  you   ever  there  after  this  lamp  was  sent   ihcielS 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  you  there?    A.  I  went  there  with  a  message 
from  McNally. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Hanley?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  message?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  message?    A.  I  could  not  say;  it  was  a. 
sealed  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  the  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  did  Hanley  say?  A.  Ho  said,  *•  Tell  Jiniiiiv,  all 
right." 

(J.  Well,  now,  William,  you  know  that  you  took  an  oath 
here,  at  the  commencement  of  your  testimony,  not  only  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that;  now,  is  there  anything  touching  the 
relation  of  McNally  with  Hanley,  or  with  any  other  officer  that 
I  have  not  asked  you,  and  which  you  know  of?  A.  None  that 
I  can  remember;  no,  sir;  that  you  have  not  asked  me. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us,  as  far  as  you  can  remember,  everything 
in  your  recollection  of  the  relation  of  IMcNally,  the  green  goods 
man,  with  the  police  in  any  shape  or  form? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Anything  else  you  can  think  of,  that  you  did  not  I'sr'fv 
to?    A.  No;  I  can  not  think  of  anything  else,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  corrections  in  your  testi- 
mony?   A.  None. 
Mr.  Goff. — ^You  may  ask  any  questions,  Senator^.  »«  v'    please. 


Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  between  you  and  Sergeant 
Hanlej?    A.  None;  never  any. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  feeling  against  him,  any  anger  in 
jonr  heart?    A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Just  as  friendly  disposed  toward  him  as  toward  anybody 
else?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  have  colored  your 
testimony,  because  of  any  feeling  you  have  against  him?  A. 
I  have  no  feeling  against  Ilanley  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  words  with  him?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  row  ?    A.  No  sir. 

Q.  He  has  never  arrested  you?  A.  lie  lias  never  arrested  me 
in  his  life. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  read  a  letter  from  this  bundle  of  McNally's  correspond- 
ence on  the  paper  of  a  hotel,  dated  **^Iarch  2:3,  1891.    Friend 
Junjiij,  I  have  received  the  second  from  my  man.      And  wo 
arrivcHl  at  G  ox-lock  in  the  morning.    The  G''  (or  **S'-).    "  Leave 
on  the  midnight  train.    I  shall  call  for  you  to-morrow  when  I 
receive  word  that  time  they  will  arrive  in  New  York,  possibly 
between  12  and  3  o'clock.    If  you  will  not  be  home  to-morrow, 
kindly  leave  word  at  the  hotel  where  you  can  be  found.    Hop- 
ing you  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  elVects  of  your  cold, 
and  with  regards  to  yourself  and  lady,  I  am  your  friend,  H.  Hil- 
ton, care  of  Hallen,  270  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
street."    Do  you  know  Hilton?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  is  he?    A.  Harry  Hilton. 
Q.  What  was  he?    A.  A  green  goods  writer. 
Q.  What  does  he  mean  here  by  "The  G  leaves  on  the  midnight 
train"?    A.  Does  that  say  the  "S"  or  "G"?    The  "S^'  means  the 
steerer,  and  the  second  means  the  second  message,  and  that 
letter  means  that  he  has  left  home;  he  sends  the  second  message 
^lien  he  arrives  at  the  hotel;  when  they  receive  the  second  mes- 
^'ige,  they  send  the  steerer  out  for  the  guy  wherever  he  is  to 
come  to. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  bartender?    A.  I  was  in  Hawkins'  a  little 
while. 

Q.  Where  did  Hawkins  keep?    A.  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
street. 
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Q.  That  was  on  Sunday  night?    A.  Last  Sunday  night 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  did  not  want  anyone  to  be  hurt  before 
this  committee?  A.  Well,  he  said  that  he  was  sort  of  a  friead 
of  Meakin's  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  say  anything  aboat 
Meakin;  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  This  man  who  visited  you  was  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  Yee^ 
sir. 

Q.  Is  lie  living'  a  straight  life  now?  A.  I  believe  he  is;  a 
rather  old  man  now. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  police  force?  A.  No,  At; 
none  whatever. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  with  this  witnesa. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Will  you  exi»lain  to  the  committee  what  has  induced  yoo 
to  tell  this  testimony;  that  is,  your  testimony  is  that  he  bfl^ 
reformed  and  depending,  or  do  you  desire  to  retaliate;  wha* 
is  your  motive  in  going  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  and  so  freely 
telling  all  the  evidence  you  have  given  on  this  trial?  A.  Ther^ 
is  no  special  motive,  only  I  came  on  and  swore  I  would  tell 
the  truth.  ■  \ 

Q.  You  would  give  up  the  life  you  are  leading?  A.  Yes,  sir;! 
have  given  it  up. 

Bv  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Since  how  long?  A.  For  the  last  six  or  seven  monthB 
back. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  of  advantage  or  reward,  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form,  by  giving  your  testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  have  you  received  any  advantage  or  reward,  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form,  in  consideration  of  your  giving  your 
testimony?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Has  ?l  of  money  gone  into  your  pocket,  any  consideration, 
or  been  given  to  you,  or  any  person  for  you;  do  you  hope  for 
fl  in  consideration  of  your  testimony  here?  A.  I  don't  know; 
I  did  not  expect  any  money,  and  do  not  come  for  money. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  wardmen    of  that  precinct  talk  to 
Kennedy?    A.  Xo,  sir;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  transactions  between  Kennedy 
and  the  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Well,  at  any  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  were  approached  on  last  Sunday  night  or 
Saturday  night,  weren't  you,  by  a  person,  with  regard  to  your 
testimony  here  before  this  committee;  were  you?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Were  you  approached  by  a  person  regarding  the  giving  of 
testimony  here  before  this  committee?  A.  A  party  came  to  me 
and  said  they  heard  I  was  going  down. 

Q.  Was  it  a  man  or  woman?    A.  A  man. 

Q.  What  did  the  party  say  to  you?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
coming  down  here  to  holler;  T  said  no;  I  was  coming  down;  but 
I  didn't  say  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Q.  Did  the  party  ask  you  to  leave  town?  A.  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  thing  if  I  skipped  to  Jersey,  and 
kept  away  from  the  stand. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  you  would  go  to  Jersey?  A.  He  said  he 
would  take  me  over  there,  and  said  he  had  enough  to  keep  mo 
for  quite  a  while. 

Q.  Did  he  name  the  sum?  A.  He  said  he  had  a  hundred 
dollars  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  proposed  to  give  that  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  say  anything  about  a  weekly  allowance,  or 
anything,  over  there?  A.  Well,  he  did;  he  said  he  would  see  I 
got  a  few  dollars  a  week;  I  think  he  said  ?10  a  week  if  I  stayed 
over  there. 

Q-  Who  was  that  party?  A.  ^Ir.  Qoff,  1  do  not  care  to  men- 
tion that  name,  if  you  will  excuse  it. 

Q-  Was  l\e  connected  with  the  green  goods  business?  A.  He 
had  been  at  one  time. 

Q.  A  friend  of  vours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  Well,  had  you  seen  him  shortly  before  he  vi?ited  you?    A. 

^o»  Bii';  I  had  not. 

Q-  Well,  did  he  sav  anvthing  about  who  sent  him  there?  A. 
No,  sip. 

Q*  Did  he  say  anything  about  any  persaon  having  received  a 
wibiwena  here  before  this  committee?  A.  He  said  he  heard 
Mcakin  had   received   one. 

Q-  He  said  he  heard  -Captain  -Meakin  had  received  a  sub- 
P^na?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I  sent  down  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been  any  develop- 
ments; the  answer  came  that  there  had  been  no  developm^n  trs 
so  far,  and  I  was  then  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Jdentioal 
postal  card  that  had  been  mailed  to  pawnbrokers;  last  Friday, 
the  7th,  I  received  a  letter  requesting  me  to  call  the  next  morn- 
ing on  Inspector  McLaughlin,  to  identify  my  property;  I  went 
down  the  next  morning,  and  was  referred  again  to  Sergeant 
Bird;  Sergeant  Bird  called  an  officer,  and  this  officer  took  ino 
down  to  Simpson's  pawnshop. 

Q.  In  the  Bowery?  A.  Yes,  sir:  the  watch  was  shown  tCF 
me  there;  I  did  not  know  it;  and  on  the  way  down,  I  lia(^ 
inquired  whether  any  advance  in  moijey  had  been  made. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you?    A.  The  officer. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  I  think  Connor. 

Q.  Detective  Connor?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  sent  with  you  by  Sergeant  Bird?  A.  Yes;  and 
I  then  learned  that  the  sum  of  $40  had  been  advanced. 

Q.  By  the  pawnbroker?    A.  By  the  pawnbroker. 

Q.  The  detective  told  you  that?  A.  He  told  me  that;  yes; 
and  the  pawnbroker  confirmed  that,  and  showed  it  to  me  from 
his  books. 

Q.  That  he  had  advanced  $40?  A.  And  he  then  told  me  I 
could  have  my  property  on  paying  $40;  I  told  him  that  the 
watch  was  not  worth  as  much  as  they  supposed;  it  was  a  very 
old  watch;  not  very  expensive;  and  he  said  that  I  could  reclaim 
the  property  by  repaying  the  $40;  I  saw  I  could  not  get  it  in 
any  other  way,  and  I  paid  the  ?40  and  reclaimed  my  property. 

Q.  While  that  was  going  on,  did  the  detective  interfere  in 
the  conversation?  A.  No;  he  only  merely  drew  attention  to 
what  had  been  paid;  he  drew  attention  to  the  entry  on  the 
book;  drew  attention  to  the  money  that  had  been  paid;  this 
detective  wanted  me  to  see  the  ?40  had  been  advanced. 

Q.  The  detective  made  himself  officious?    A.  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  He  went  out  of  his  wav  to  show  vou  that  the  monev  had 
been  paid  by  the  pawnbroker?  A.  No;  I  wanted  to  see  some 
proof  that  the  $40  had  been  paid,  and  he  asked  the  man  to 
show  his  books,  showing  me  the  way  in  which  their  business 
was  done. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  got  the  watch  with  you?  A.  I  have  got 
the  watch  with  me  here  now. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  for  any  ulterior  motive;  this  is  the  watch? 
A.  This  is  the  watch  (producing  watch). 
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Q.  May  I  ask  how  much  this  watch  cost  originally?    A.  This 
^atch  cost,  originally,  some  18  years  ago,  $60. 

Q.  How  many  days  ago  is  it  you  paid  |40  to  the  pawnbroker? 
A.  Last  Friday— oh,  one  moment,  on  last  Friday. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Saturday?  A.  Did  I  say  Saturday;  you  see  I  got  ootice 
<»  Friday,  and  I  paid  it  on  the  same  day. 

Q.  The  same  day  you  got  the  postal  card?  A.  The  same 
4ay  I  went  down.  /  ; 

Q.  Is  this  the  postal  card  you  received?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q*  Let  us  see;  this  is  addressed  Ferdinand  Meyer,  130  Fifth 
JiTenue,  city;  is  that  your  memorandum?  A.  That  is  my  own 
memorandum  in  pencil. 

iQ.  When  did  you  make  that?    A.  I  made  it  to-day. 
Q-  That  is  Mr.  Simpson^s  oflQce,  91  Park  row,  corner  of  North 
William,  instead  of  the  Bowery,  I  see  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Paid  him  ?40  on  Sefytember  7,  1894"?    A.  That  is  cor- 
net; the  postal  card  is  printed  — 
Q.  How  much  did  you  say  you  paid  for  these  postal  cards? 
^    A.  Two  dollars  and  a  half.  , 

!  Q.  The  postal  card  printed  reads  "Loan  men  and  pawn- 
bwkePB,  please  stop  if  offered  or  notified,  if  received  stolen, 
Au;pi8t  21,  1894.  Gold  mounted  case,  stem-winding  watch, 
I'ncien  Dubois,  maker,  10,855.  Swiss  make,  silver  dial,  orna- 
Diented  with  gold,  and  a  gold  link,  double  chain  and  gold  cigar 
cotter  attached.'*  Is  there  a  gold  cigar  cutter  attached?  A. 
Teg,  sir. 

Mr.  GoflP. — Printed  below  in  lar^e  letters,  "  Inform  Inspector 
WHliam   McLaughlin,   300    Mulberry   street,   New   York.    All 
advances  will  be  paid  by  owner." 

James  Plynn,  called   as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being   duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

Direct  examination    by   Mr.   QoflP: 

Mr.  Goff. — Before  I  ask  Mr.  Flynn  any  question,  I  would  state 
to  the  committee  that  in  conversation  yesterday  with  the  book- 
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keeper  of  Kirkpatriek,  he  told  me  the  inconvenience  that  he  has 
experienced  from  the  detention  of  their  books,  even  for  a  little 
while,  so  I  permitted  him  to  take  his  books,  and  instructed  him 
to  make  searches  for  certain  entries  which  I  expected  shoald 
be  somewhere  in  their  books,  and  wliich  the  books  here  yester- 
day did  not  show.  Now,  he  sends  me  down  a  copy  of  the  entry. 
I  think  we  can  receive  this  as  evidence.  If  the  committee, 
entertains  any  doubt  about  it,  of  course,  we  can  subpoena  the 
bookkeeper  again,  and  make  him  produce  the  book.  At  any 
rate,  we  will  take  this  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession?    A.  I  am  a  practising  lawyer 
in   tliis    city. 

Q.  And  are  you  the  attorney  of  Mr..Kirkpatrick  the  jeweller? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  Mr.  Gartield — is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bookkeeper,  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  writing;  did  he  give  you  a  paper?  A. 
Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  copy  on  that  paper  from  any  book?  A. 
The  book  that  he  copic^d  that  entry rfrom  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand  was  here  vostordav;  vou  asked  a  vear  in  advance,  and  the 
book  was  there,  and  if  vou  had  informed  liim  vesterdav,  vou 
would  probably  have  got  immediately  what  you  asked  for. 

Q.  The  difficulty  is  we  don't  know  what  we  want  in  advance? 
A.  I  thought  you  did  not  want  to  trust  him;  Mr.  Kirkpatriek  has 
nothing  to  conceal  from  his  books  or  anything,  of  course:  he 
saw  a  statement  in  llic  morning  paper  about  something,  and  by 
looking  over  his  books,  he  made  tlie  memoraiidiini  you  hold  in 
your   hand. 

Q.  Was  this  the  memorandum  that  was  given  to  you  by  the 
bookkeeper?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  As  taken  from  the  books  in  court  yesterday?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

(Paper  marked  p:xhibit  A,  September  11,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  I  read  from  this  memorandum;  the  figures  12,  992;  I  pre- 
sume mean  the  9th  of  the  twelfth  month,  1892?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  9th  of  December,  1S92?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "McNally,  f715;  our  number  of  watch  3761,  open  face  16  1"? 
A.   Sixteen    linos,    that   means. 

Q.  What  is  this,  "Anchor''  ?     A.  Sixteen  line  anchor. 
Mr.   GoiT. — Repeating   watch? 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Anchor  movement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Chronograph;  maker,  Pequit  &  Co.?    A.  Pequit  watch  we 
eall  it. 
Mr.  Goff.— "Maker's  number,  4071." 

Q.  That  is  the  number  of  the  watch;  that  is  the  only  article 
there  is,  is  it?     A.  That  is  the  only  article. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  the  watch?  A.  That  was  the  price 
of  the  watch. 

Q.  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars?  A.  That  is  the  price 
It  was  sold  for. 

William  Applogate,  recalled,  further  examined  by  Sir.  Gofl', 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  to  the  Senators,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect  any  description  of  the  watch  which  you  have  in  your 
recollection,  that  you  say  was  bought  by  McNally  and  given  to 
Detective  Hanley?  A.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is,  it  is  an  open 
fate  watch,  and  will  strike  every  hour,  a  small  bell,  like;  I 
<liilu't  gee  much  of  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  witness  has  testified,  Mr.  Goff,  that  a 
rimilar  watch  was  worn  by  him  for  somu  time,  and  pawned  at 
Stern's  for  .f  125.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  we  ought  to 
have  that  watch  produced  to  see  or  ascertain  whether  or  not 
it  tallies  with  that  descri[.tion. 

Mr.  Goff. — A  very  good  suggestion. 

C'liairman  Lexow. — If  it  don't  tally  witli  that,  the  corrobora- 
^on  of  that  evidence  is  very  strong  indeed. 

^i  Let  me  have  that  ticket?  A.  This  ticket  is  run  out;  you 
^Rv  be  able  to  get  the  watch  out  of  there. 

^natop  O'Connor. — When  did  the  witness  say  that  watch  \^  as 
bonght? 

^'^  Ooff. — He  did  not  state  exactly  when  it  v.  as  bought.  I(e 
sfaled  wlu*n  H  was  given  —  at  New  Year's. 

').  What  Kew  Year's  was  it?    A.  A  year  ago  last  New  Year's. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  would  be  1893,  and  this  purchase  is  on  the 
9tii  of  Decejnber,  1893,  and  the  witness  has  testified  that  the 
waith  had  been  bought  some  time.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about 
tL(»  watch  that  was  pawned. 
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By  Mr.  GolBt: 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  McNally  bought  the  watch  you  pawned?  " 
A.  I  think  he  bought  it  quite  a  while  before  that 

Q.  Before  he  bought  this  watch  that  was  given  to  Hanley? 
A.  Yes;  I  think  he  bought  the  watch  I  pawned  a  good  while 
before  I  pawned  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ; 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  time  you  bought  that  watch  there,  do 
you  know  whether  he  bought  the  watch  you  carried  before  he 
bought  the  one  for  Hanley?  A.  He  bought  the  one  I  wore 
before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  two  watches  ever  together?    A.  No,  bIp. 

By.  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Where  was  the  watch  you  carried  when  this  watch  that  he 
bought  for  Hanley  was  in  the  house;  do  you  know  where  tiie 
watch  you  carried  was?    A.  I  guess  Jimmy  had  it 

Q.  Had  you  seen  it  before  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  These  two  watches  must  have  been  at  one  time,  and  the 
same  time,  in  the  possession  of  McNally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  in  December,  1892?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  his  possession  —  both  watches?  A. 
Together.  ' 

Q.  In  December,  1892?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  pawn  ticket;  when  did  you  put  up 
the  watch?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three;  January,  I 
think  it  was.  ( 

Q.  And  you  afterward —  A.  Yes;  February,  1892;  the  year 
afterward  — 1892;  the  watch  was  purchased  in  1892. 

Q.  You  put  it  up  when?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.  •  i 

Q.  What  month?    A.  I  think  it  was  February. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  put  it  up  very  shortly  after  you 
got  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  it?    A.  About  a  month. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  got  your  watch  from 
McNally,  and  about  the  same  time  McNally  purchased  this 
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watch,  as  you  say,  for  Sergeant  Hanley?  A.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  the  watch  was  given  to  me;  I  was  just  wearing  the  watch 
in  the  year  1893,  when  I  pawned  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 
Q.  How  long  had  you  been  carrying  it?    A.  About  a  month. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  this  first  watch  was  purchased? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  i 

Q.  About?    A.  Oh,  I  can't  say  that 

Q.  How  long  before  this  second  watch  was  purchased  had 
yoD  known  of  Jimmy's  wearing  this  first  watch?  A.  Quite  a 
^hile;  I  can't  say  exactly  how  long. 

Q.  Two  or  three  months?    A.  Yes. 

y.  As  long  as  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.Do  you  know  whether  it  was  purchased  at  the  same  place? 
A.  Ithmk  it  was;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  record  ought  to  show  that,  Mr.  Goff. 
He  thinks  this  watch  he  wore  was  purchased  two  or  three 
months  before,  and  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Goff, — AVhen  we  get  the  watch  here,  we  will  find  out. 
We  will  have  that  watch  produced  here.  Now,  that  will  do, 
William. 

Alexander  J.  Howell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Sand  and  stone  harbor  trans- 
portation;  sand,  and  transportation  in  the  harbor;  sand  and 
stone  transportation  in  the  harbor  —  lighterage. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside?    A.  Nineteenth  street,  230. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  recently  in  doing  any  work  for 
the  corporation  of  New  York?  A.  Well,  how  recent  do  you 
refer  to?  ;  ^ 

Q-  Well,  any  time  within  a  month?    A.  No. 

Q'  Within  a  year?    A.  Yes.  \ 

Q-  ^Tiat  have  you  been  doing  within  a  year?  A.  Well,  I 
^lieve  now  —  I  am  not  positive  —  I  believe  I  had  a  boat  in 
the  street  department  last  winter. 

Q-  How  many  boats  did  you  have  in  the  street  department? 
-^'  I  think  it   was  only   one. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  think  about  it?  A,  My  memory  doa't  Bervo 
me;  I  think  it  is;  I  think  there  was  one  or  two  boats  —  one  — 
in  last  winter. 

Q.  May  it  not  have  been  tT\'o  or  three?  A.  No;  it  was  not 
two  or  three.  ■  I 

Q,  Was  it  one  or  two?    A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  nave  \ou  so  many  boats  working  for  the  street  depart- 
ment that  you  can  not  jiu^wer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  3'ou  give  us  a  definite  answer,  Mr.  Howell?  A.  No, 
I  can  not. 

Q.  One  or  two;  how  much  money  were  you  getting  for  the 
use  of  one  or  two  boats?    A.  Five  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  On  each  boai?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue?  A.  Tliat  I  can  not  state;  it 
was  only  a  short  time:  a  few  weeks  probably. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  was  it  you  had  done  work  for  the 
cilv?  A.  T  don't  know  whether  thev  were  in  the  winter  before 
last;  thev  onlv  take  it  in  the  winter  time,  vou  understand. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  boats  every 
winter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  nearly  every  winter?  A.  No,  sir;  we  were  several 
winters  out. 

Q.  You  have  been  operating  and  getting  your  boats  employed 
in  the  street  department  through  your  friend,  George  Plunkett? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  he  had  something  to  do  with  getting  you  contracts? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  Were  you  enijaged  in  business  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Interested  with  him  in  any  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  renting  your  scows  to  the  department 
of  street  cleaning  :i  good  many  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
with  Captain  Hidden  at  that  time. 

Q.  After  Captain  Hidden,  do  you  remember  renting  your 
scows  to  the  department  when  Comu\issionor  ^IcLean  was  head 
of  the  department?  A.  I  remember  McLean  being  in  the 
dei)artment. 

Q.  Around  1870  and  1880?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  some- 
thing of  that  name. 

Q.  How  is  your  memor\?    A.  It  is  not  good. 
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Q.  Xot  good?  A.  No,  sir;  my  memory  has  failed  me  several 
«irs  back. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  busi- 
fss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  your  books  of  account  in  your  business? 
.  Kei)t  memorandums;  never  kept  books;  I  don't  understand 
toks. 

Q.  You  kept  memoranda?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  who  wrote  the  memoranda?    A.  I  wrote  them. 
Q.  What  did  jou  do  with  them?    A.  What  memorandum  do 
)u  refer  to;  at  what  time? 

Q.  What  do  you  refer  to?  A.  You  speak  of  memorandum,  or 
ooks  of  account. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  that;  I  did  not?  A.  Well,  I  think  I  see 
rhat  you  are  getting 

Q.  I  don't  know  wliether  you  do  or  not?  A.  In  ten  years  I 
lave  a  letter  book;  it  is  a  regular  letter  book,  perforated  on  the 
edges,  where  the  leaves  could  be  torn  out,  if  necessary;  it  was 
not  a  regular  account  book  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Letter  books  rarely  are  account  books?  A.  I  kept  my 
memorandum  in  there  for  eight  or  ten  years;  that  is  all  the 
memorandum  I  had. 

Q.  You,  renting  the  s.i'ows  to  the  department  of  the  city  gov- 
^niment,  conducted  your  business  in  such  a  slovenly  manner  as 
to  trust  vonr  memoranda  in  a  letter  book?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  so?  A.  And  I  made  my  memorandum  in  a  pencil 
most  of  the  time. 

Q-  In  a  letter  book  with  perforated  edge?    A.  Yes;  it  was 
perforated. 
Q-  Leaves  to  be  torn  out,  if  necessary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q'  Anything  that  was  in  the  letter  book  that  you  did  not  want 
*^  preserve,  or  did  not  consider  pleasant,  you  could  tear  it  out? 
A.  I  did  not  tear  one  out  in  mv  life. 
Q-  It  could  be,  if  you  would?    A.  Yes,  it  could  be;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  a  partner?    A.  A  man  named  Perkins,  who  is 
sitting  here  somewhere  —  there  he  is  (indicating) ;  there,  behind 
fbat  vase. 
Q.  You  had  a  bank  account?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  keep  a  memorandum  regarding  your  bank  ac- 
count?   A,  Only  on  the  stubs. 
Q.  On  the  stubs  of  your  checks?    A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  Where  are  those  stubs?    A.  1  can't  say. 
L.  332 
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Q.  You  have  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  produce  them? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  look?    A,  I  looked  at  the  top  of  the  hoi 
and  bottom  of  the  house;  the  only  places  they  could  poasil 
be;  the  bookkeeper  I  kept  for  two  or  three  years  died  last 
and  it  upset  my  business  somewhat. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  church?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  will  remove  that  newspaper,  I  can  hear  much  bettffi 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  understand  the  obligations  of  an  oattl 
A.  Of  a  "note,''  you  say? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  said;  let  us  not  misunderstand  each  o\ 
you  said  "  note,"  and  I  said  "  oath  "  ?    A.  Oh. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  o-a-t-b* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Of  the  oath  you  have  taken  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  understand  it  to  be  perjury  if  you  forswear  youridBI 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  you  had  these  books  in  your  homc'^ 
A,  I  told  them  I  thought  they  were  upstairs,  if  I  remembtf ' 
right;  I  understood  last  week  they  were  up  top  of  the  hous^ 

Q.  That  was  your  belief  last  week,  that  your  check-bo<** 
were  up  at  the  top  of  the  house?  A.  Yes;  there  is  a  littJ* 
storeroom  upstairs  where  we  keep  papers, 

Q.  You  said  you  had  somebody  w^ho  went  away  from  yoi*» 
A.  He  died.  i 

Q.  What  was  he?    A.  My  bookkeeper. 

Q.  What  did  you  need  a  bookkeeper  for  if  you  never  kep* 
books?    A.  Of  late  years. 

Q.  Of  late  years?    A.  For  the  last  eight  years  we  kept  books* 

Q.  How  is  it  you  started  in  to  keep  books  within  the  last 
eight  years?  A.  Because  my  son  got  old  enough  to  go  into  the 
business. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Perkins  had  gone  out  of  the  business,  hadnt 
he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I,  Was  it  not  as  necessary  for  joa  to  keep  books  when  Mr. 

"kins  was  in  partnership,  as  when  your  son  came  in?    A. 

i   started  in  a  small  business,  and  we  did  not  consider  it 

sessary  to  keep  books. 

Q.   So  you  told  certain  parties  last  week  that  those  books 

are  upstairs;  that  the  checkbook  was  upstairs?      A.  Yes;  I 

ought  it  was  up  top  of  the  house. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  them,  when  you  tol4  the  parties 

lat?    A.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  some  years. 

Q,  When  did  you  go  and  look  for  them?    A.  I  went  there 
esterday.  I 

Q.  Where  were  they  when,  you  saw  them  last?    A.  In  some 
»ld  boxes. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Up  in  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house 
mder  the  roof. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  the  house  ever  since,  haven't  you?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  had  a  right  to  remove  those  books,  had  they? 
A.  Xo,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  What  had  the  bookkeeper  to  do  with  the  loss  of  that 

deck-book?    A.  I  can't  say. 

.  Q.  If  you  can  not  say,  why  do  you  say?  A.  It  is  from  my 
h^iMigination;  that  is  all. 

^  Q.  Don't  testify  from  your  imagination;  don't  imagine  things; 
E-tatify  to  the  facts;  you  understand  the  difference,  do  you?  'A. 
fTes.  (^ 

^  Q.  Put  a  bridle  on  your  imagination,  please;  what  had  the 
Kieath  of  your  bookkeeper  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
fjfna  check-book?  A.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 
i  Q.  What  had  the  death  of  your  bookkeper  to  do  with  the 
^tfiappearance  of  your  check-book?  A.  I  can't  say  anything 
:  deflnite. 

I    Q.  Did  he  take  your  check-books  with  him  to  the  bourne 
rfrom  which  no  traveler  returns?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that 
6    Q.  You  can  not  answer?    A.  No.  ; 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  remember  having  scows  in  the  street 
deaning  department  when  Captain  Williams  was  superinten- 
tfent  of  it;  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ql  How  many  had  you  there?    A.  I  think  it  was  four. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  per  day  that  you  were  paid?    A.  Ten 
lof/arg. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  for  each  scow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  now  you  are  paid  five?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  reduction,  isn't  it?  A,  Yes,  sir;  although  I  got  nine 
last  year  for  boats. 

Q.  You  told  me  a  moment  ago  that  you  got  $5  last  year?  A— 
In  the  street  department,  wasn't  it. 

Q.  It  was  for  the  street  department,  wasn't  it,  you  worked 
for  when  Captain  Williams  was  superintendent  of  it;  wasn't: 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  me  a  little  while  ago  you  got  |5  last  year  from 
the   street   department?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  received  ?10  a  day  from  Captain  Williams  in  the 
street  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you   received  ?5  last  winter?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  quite  a  reduction  from  ?10  to  ?5?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Quite   a    reduction?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  your  bills  from  the 
street  department?  A.  Yes;  we  had  trouble  from  different 
departments    getting   bills. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  when  Captain  Williams  was 
suprintendent?    A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  trouble?  A.  Bills  were  slow 
getting  through. 

Q.  Why  were  they  so  slow?    A.  I  can  not  exi)lain  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Captain  Williams  regard- 
ing the  slowness  of  bills?  A.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
hurry  thera   through. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  they  could  not  be  hurried 
through?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  aske<l  for  any  money  by  Captain  Williams? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment,  and  don't  let  go  your  imagination;  will 
you  swear  that  you  did  not  admit  to  your  partner  that  Captain 
Williams  demanded  money  from  you  in  order  that  your  bills 
should  go  through?    A.  I  did  admit  to  him. 

Q.  And  when  you  admitted  to  him,  did  you  state  to  him  the 
truth   or   a   falsehood?    A.   A   falsehood. 

Q.  And  you  lied  to  your  partner?  A.  Yes;  if  you  choose  to 
put  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  lied  to  your  partner?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  the  money  that  you  said  that  yon  had  to  pay  to  Captian 
Williams  was  partnership  money,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.Xow,  just  listen  to  me,  please;  and  you  not  only  lied  to  your 
partner  about  it,  but  you  swindled  your  partner  out  of  that 
money?   A.  In  what  way  did  I  swindle  him? 

Chairman   Lexow. — His   proportion. 

The  Witness. — No. 

Q.  It  was  deducted  from  the  profits,  wasn't  it?  A.  It  remained 
in  the  bank  account.  ^ 

Q.  In  what?    A.  It  remained  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  object  had  you  in  telling  your  partner  a  lie  about 
Captain  Williams?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  want  him  to  think  I 
vould  do  such  a  thing.  , 

Bv  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  In  your  bookkeeping  wasn't  that  put  down  as  one  of  the 
expenses  of  your  concern?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  told  your  partner  you  had  paid  money,  wasn't 
it  put  down  in  the  books  by  you?  A.  No;  it  w^as  not;  because 
I  never  paid  it.  \ 

By  Senator  Saxton : 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  your  partner  you  had  paid  it  to  him?  A. 
Because  I  did  not  want  to  lose  his  confidence;  I  did  not  want  to 
go  opposite  to  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Who?    A.  This  man  Perkins. 

Bj  Chairman  Lexow:  , 

Q.  You  was  admittiup^  to  your  partner  that  you  were  bribinji:; 
did  jou  suppose  you  got  his  confidence  by  making  that  admis- 
sion?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  How  would  you  gain  the  confidence  of  j'our  partner  by 
telling  you  were  bribing  and  lying  about  that;  how  would  you 
expect  to  get  his  confidence  by  telling  him  j^ou  were  committing 
fl  sort  of  crime  or  misdemeanor?  A.  I  did  not  wish  to  pay  over 
monej  to  a  department  official;  I  did  not  want  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Raise  your  voice  up,  Mr.  Howell?    A.  I  did  not  want  to 
pay  money  to  a  department  official. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  "^ 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  were  gaining  your  partner's  con- 
fidence by  telling  him  you  were  paying  money  at  that  time? 
A.  It  may  be.  •  j 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  want  your  partner  to  know  you  did 
such  a  thing?    A.  What  thing?  ' 

Q.  To  bribe  an  official;  your  partner,  you  said,  you  did  not 
want  to  know  you  bribed  an  official,  and  you  turned  around 
and  lied  to  him  though  you  did  not  want  him  to  know  that 
thing?    A.  You  can  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  A  man  of  your  years,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself? 
(No  answer.)  I 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  had  better 
tell  the  truth  now. 

The  Witness. —  I  did  not  — 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  j 

Q.  What  church  do  you  belong  to?  A.  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fifty-fifth  street.  , 

Q.  What  is  the  name?    A.  Presbyterian  church. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  that  paper?  (Referring  to  newspaper  held 
by  the  witness,  which  the  witness  puts  away.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  is  pretty  serious  business,  and  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  laughing  in  regard  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  You  smile  a  good  deal  over  it,  Mr.  Howell,  what  do  you 
smile  so  much  about?  A.  Because  everybody  else  smiles,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Because  everybody  else  is  laughing  at  you  for  being  such 
a  fool?    A.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  call  me  that 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  name  of  your  church?  A.  Presbyterian 
church,  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street. 

Q.  Is  it  the  first  or  twenty-first  Presbyterian  church,  or  Dr. 
Hall's  church?    A.  Dr.  Hall's  church. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  Dr.  John  Hairs 
church?    A.  I  have  been  there  for  over  10  years. 

Q.  For  over  10  years?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  you  converted  then  when  you  joined  the  church?    A. 

elly  I  should  say  I  was^  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  were?    A.  Yes. 

C}.  And  that  conversion,  of  course,  is  going,  on  yet?    (No  an- 

er.) 

Q.  Didn't  you  admit  to  someone  else  besides  your  partner 

at  you  had  paid  Captain  Williams  f500?    A.  I  had  a  motive. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  you,  or  did  you  not? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  admit  to  any  other  person  besides  your  partner 
Mit  you  had  paid  to  Captain  Williams  f500?  A.  Five  hun- 
ired  dollars  —  no. 

Q.  Did  you  admit  it  in  conversation  that  you  had  paid  to 
Captain  Williams  foOO  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
■treet  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person?  A.  TSTiy,  he  is  sitting  around  here; 
there  he  is,  by  you  (indicating). 

Q.  This  gentleman  here  (indicating)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  admitted  to  him  you  had  paid  to  Captain  Williams 
money  in  order  to  get  your  bills  through?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Answer,  and  don't  shake  your  head?    A.  Yes;  yes;  yes. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  to  him,  did  you  state  it  was  true 
» false?    A.  Neither.  f 

%  Did  vou  state  it  was  true  or  false?    A.  It  was  false. 

Q.  Then  you  lied  again?  A.  Yes;  if  you  choose  to  put  it 
ttat  way. 

Bj  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Can  you  place  any  other  construction  on  it?    A.  Well,  no. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 
3.  How  would  you  put  it?    A.  Well,  it  is  an  untruth. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
X  Whv  did  vou  tell  the  untruth? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

J.  \Miy  did  you  tell  that  story  to  this  other  person  who  is 
:  a  partner?    A.  I  will  state  in  a  few  moments;  I  will  state 


a  few  of  the  points;  a  good  many  years  ago,  on  false  repn 
scntations,  that  man  brought  me  out  — 

Q.  What  man?    A.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  object.  We  are  not  talking  of  that  man.  Wi 
are  talking  about  this  gentleman  here. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  want  to  get  at  his  motive. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  don't  want  to  give  this  witness  an  opportunil 
to  blacken  the  character  of  any  man. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  this  other  man  that  was  not  your  partne 
that  you  did  bribe  Captain  Williams?  A.  Because  I  was  golnj 
to  state  my  reasons. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  him? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  This  man  never  was  a  partner  of  yours?    A.  No. 
Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  why  you  told  this  man  an  un- 
truth; you  call  it  an  untruth,  and  not  a  lie?    (No  answer.) 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  this  man?  A.  I  did  not  pay  Williams 
all  the  same. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  him  you  did  pay  Williams  the  money? 
A.  He  came  and  represented  to  me  he  wanted  to  pay  this 
man  some  money,  and  I  thought  he  would  pay  me  some  money, 
as  he  was  not  under  any  obligations  to  pay  this  man  at  all, 
and  10  years  ago  he  promised  this  man  some  money  for  getting 
those  bills  through;  I  thought  if  he  is  going  to  pay  this  man 
some  money  10  years  ago,  I  can  get  some  money  myself  from 
him,  so  I  wanted  to  try  to  work  the  cards  in  the  cards,  so  if 
he  paid  one  he  paid  two. 

Q.  How  came  vou  to  lie  in  order  to  make  monev  bv  it?  A. 
If  I  can  get  my  own  money  back  again. 

Q.  You  were  perfectly  willing  to  lie  about  a  public  official  in 
order  to  make  money  by  the  lie,  were  you  not?    (No  answer.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  understood  you  were  charging  Captain  Williams  with 
a  crime?    A.  It  was  an  offense. 
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Q.  With  an  offense  tliat  would  send  him  to  State  prison,  if 
it  were  true?    A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  And  to  make  f 500,  you  thought  it  proper  to  go  to  another 
individual  to  make  such  a  charge?  A.  That  man  represented 
it  was  foOO  to  pay  Williams,  and  it  was  only  f  100,  and  Williams 
onlj  got  1100  out  of  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  So  you  were  lying  for  ?100  instead  of  ?500,  is  that  it? 
(No  answer.)  i 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  No;  he  admitted  he  had  paid  it  once;  he  had  paid  Williams 
|100,  and  he  admitted  to  this  man  $500,  and  admitted  to  a  lie 
to  make  ?400?    A.  I  did  not  admit  that. 

Q.  ^Tiat  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
Mate  it 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  allow  you  to  state  cTerything  you  want  to? 
A.  Yon  change  the  meaning  of  it,  the  way  that  you  put  it  here. 

Q.  You  say  you  joined  the  church  10  years  ago,  and  that  you 
were  converted;  and  you  are  a  ten  year-old  member  of  the 
fliuich,  and  yet  yon  deliberately  lied  and  took  a  man's  reputa- 
tion away,  as  far  as  you  could,  \n  the  hope  of  making  money  on 
it?  A.  How  did  I  take  his  reputation  away? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  you  slandered  Captain  Williams  by 
stating  that  he  accepted  a  bribe  from  you,  that  that  would  not 
take  his  reputation  away?  A.  Well;  it  is  according  to  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  it. 

Q.  Suppose,  Mr.  IJowell,  that  I  said  that  you  accepted  a  bribe 
from  me;  would  that  be  just?  A.  If  one  of  those  men  came 
alone  in  my  place — 

Q-  8upi>ose  I  said  you  accepted  a  bribe  from  me,  would  that 
be  jnst?    A.  No. 

Q.  No,  you  do  not  suppose  it, would;  do  you  think  it  was  just 
for  you  to  say  Captain  Williams  accepted  a  bribe  from  you?  A. 
How  is  that;  state  that  over  again;  state  the  question  again. 

Q-  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)    No,  you  do  not  suppose 
it  would;  do  you    think  it   was   just    for    you    to  say  Captain 
Williams  accepted  a  bribe  from  you?    A.  I  never  did  say  any- 
thing to  Captain  Williams  about  it. 
L.  333 
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Mr.  GofP. — Put  the  question  once  more  in  a  loud  voice,  Mr. 
Stenographer.  (The  question  was  again  read  by  tlie  stenog- 
rapher.) 

The  Witness.— Xo. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  doing  the  act  of  an  honest  man,  to 
accuse  a  public  official  of  a  crime  that,  as  Senator  Lexow  says, 
if  true,  would  send  him  to  the  State's  prison?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  stand  here  on  your  oath  a  confessed  slanderer? 
A.  I  don't  know  how  you  put  it;  all  right,  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  are,  aren't  you?  A.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  this;  it  is 
for  you;  not  for  me. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  for  you,  even  if  you  are  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  a  century  of  age;  now,  Mr.  Howll, 
will  3'ou  step  down,  if  you  please?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  desire  to  examine  the  witness 
further  afterward,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  mav  do  so,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Then  you  will  remain  here,  Mr.  Howell, 
until   later. 

Mr.  Goff. — Don't  leave  the  court  room,  I  may  call  you  again. 

James  H.  Perkins,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

• 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Perkins,  what  is  your  residence  in  this  city?  A. 
I  am  residing  now  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  this  city  before  you  went  over  to 
Brooklyn?  A.  I  resided  in  Twenty-sixth  street  for  a  short 
time. 

Q.  And  where  are  you  residing  in  Brooklyn?  A.  Residing 
in  Jay  street. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Perkins,  you  are  an  old  New  Yorker,  are  ;^oa  not? 
A.  I  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  city  for  a  great  many  years, 
but  did  not  reside  in  the  city  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Where  was  your  place?     A.  In  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  born  in  Long  Island?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at 
Sag  Harbor. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  during  the  years  1879  and  3^80 
in  this  city?  A.  I  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Howell  in  contract- 
ing and  scow  business;  lightering  with  scows  and  contracting 
with  Mr.   Howell. 
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Q.  For  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  city  principally. 

Q.  Did  it  always  appear  in  your  contracts  with  the  city  that 
you  were  partners?    A.  Not  always,  no. 

Q.  Why  did  it  not  always  appear  that  you  were  partners? 
A.  Sometimes  he  would  take  business  on  his  own  account  and 
sometimes  I  would,  and  to  answ^er  for  giving  bonds  in  a  better 
war;  the  city  require  bonds;  so  he  would  go  my  bonds;  he  was 
a  resident  of  the  city. 

Q.  So  he  could  go  your  bonds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  contracts  were  taken  in  vour  name  as  au  indi- 
vidaal  which  were  really  partnership  contracts?  A.  Mostly  in 
my  name  and  he  answered  as  bondsman. 

Q.  Those  contracts  were  partnership  contracts?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  That  is  the  understanding  between  yourself  and  Air. 
Howell,  so  that  you  were  partners?  A.  It  was  all  done  through 
our  being  together  and  through  the  books;  he  kept  books,  and  I 
done  the  outside  work. 

Q.  He  says  he  did  not  keep  books?  A.  He  kept  what  I  sup- 
posed was  books,  although  I  never  looked  at  his  books  for 
several  years;  I  think  he  was  a  man  of  integrity. 

Q.  You  saw  the  books?  A.  I  never  saw  the  books  during 
ttat  time;  he  told  me  he  kept  books  and  told  me  how  they 
•tood  occasionallv. 

Q.  During  your  work  for  the  police  department,  as  J  uniler- 
^and  it,  these  scows  w^ere  leased  or  rented  to  the  police  de- 
partment at  ?10  a  day?  A.  He  made  contracts  with  Couimis 
*oner  McLain. 

Q-  At  that  figure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

fenator  O'Connor. —  The  street  cleaning  department? 

Mr.  G off. —  Yes,  sir;  the  department  of  street  cleaniug  at  the 
"^ewas  under  the  police  department.  Captain  Williams  was 
*^P^rintendent,  and  Mr.  Plunkett  his  assistant. 

^nator  O'Connor. —  Captain  Williams  was  then  a  member  of 
^^  police  department? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  You  say  George  W.  Plunkett  was  his  assistant?  A.  Yes, 
Mr. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  when  you  had  trouble  in 
fetting  your  bill  audited  and  certified?    A.  The   bill  ran  up 
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to  about  |5,000,  and  Captain  Williams  would  not  certify  t^ 
and  my  memory  is  that  he  objected  doing  anything  with  it,  ^ 
I  saw  Mr.  French  once  or  twice  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  French?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  fr^ 
a  child;  we  were  born  in  the  same  place,  and  he  told  me 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  get  a  certification    )f  Capta 
Williams  before   he   passed  it  through,   and   immediately 
offered  to  pass  it  through  so  I  would  get  my  pay;  it  was 
Mr.  Howeirs  name,  but  I  was  interested  in  it  just  the  same. 

Q.  After  you  saw  Commissioner  French  did  you  see  Capta 
Williams  about  the  matter?  A.  I  saw  Captain  Williams  on( 
but  I  did  not  do  much  talking  with  Captain  Williams;  \ 
Howell  did  that  himself. 

Q.  Was  you  present  at  any  time  when  Mr.  Howell  was  tal 
ing  with  Captain  Williams  in  regard  to  this  bill  that  w 
there?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  "was. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  your  partner,  Mr.  Howe 
about  the  best  way  to  get  the  bill  through?  A.  Yes;  he  sa 
he  had  a  talk  with  Captain  Williams  on  several  occasions;"^ 
didn't  think  it  could  be  got  through  without  the  payment 
money;  I  told  him  I  would  consent  to  the  payment  of  moii 
if  we  could  get  it  through  promptly;  it  was  so  long  goii 
through,  and  we  could  not  get  our  money;  and  I  thought  i 
ought  to  have  our  money  to  use  it;  and  he  said  the  capta 
wanted  10  per  cent,  on  $5,000. 

Q.-  On  the  claim?    A.  Yes;  Captain  Williams  wanted  10  p 
cent,  on  the  |5,000,  and  that  would  make  fSOO;  I  consented 
that  and  he  drew  up  a  check  on  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  check?  A.  I  saw  him  draw  it;  yes,  ff 
I  told  him  Captain  Williams  would  not  take  a  check;  I  tc 
him  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  offer  him  one,  and  he  sa^ 
"Yes;  he  would  take  it,  he  thought;  I  told  him  he  would  n 
take  it;  Captain  Williams  did  not  take  any  check. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?    A.  I  went  with  him  when 
carried  the  check  to  Captain  Williams,  and  he  offered  it 
Captain  Williams   up  at  headquarters,  and   the   captain  v 
indignant. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  do  and  say  when  he  offered  t 
check?  A.  He  told  him  if  you  are  going  to  deal  with  me  youmt 
pay  me  in  money;  I  do  not  take  checks;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Howell  do  then?  A.  He  told  him  to  ta 
that  envelope  off  the  desk. 
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Q.  Williams  told  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  take  it  outside  and  put 
bis  money  in  it  and  bring  it  back  and  lay  it  on  the  desk  again; 
and  Mr.  Howell  done  that  way. 

^.  How  did  Mr.  Howell  get  the  check  cashed?  A.  I  don't 
know  how  he  got  it  cashed;  I  think  he  had  money  by  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  put  the  money  in  the  envelope?  A.  I  saw 
him  pat  it  in  the  envelope. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  he  did  with  the  envelope?  A.  I  saw  him 
take  it  back  and  lay  it  on  the  desk,  and  saw  Williams  take  it 
in  his  hand  and  put  it  in  his  pocket;  that  is  all  about  it. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  get  your  bill  paid?    A.  It  was 

pot  through   right   away;   I  knew   Mr.  French   would   put  it 

through  as  soon  as  it  got  into  his  hands,  of  course. 

Q.  After  that,  during  your  partnership  dealings,  was  it  an 

J  andergtood  thing  that  10  per  cent,  was  paid  on  all  your  bills 

^  in  order  to  get  them  through?    A.  There  were  several  other  bills 

^  of  that  character,  but  not  so  large  an  amount,  and  I  understood 

i  the  same  amount  was   paid   on   those ;   I  was  not  present  person- 

t  ^iy  to  see  it. 

I     Q.  But  you  understood,  as  a  partner,  that  money  was  paid 
I  Oflt  of  the  partnership  funds?    A.  That's  it;  I  did  not  expect 
J  they  could  be  got  through  in  any  other  way. 
^     Q.  You  have  seen  your  former  partner  here  within  a  short 
[  time,  have  you?    A.  Within  a  week   or  two. 
;      Q-  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  this  matter? 
;  ^-  Yes,  sir. 
[      Q.  Did  you  ask  him  about  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  he  could  not  get  them  for 
I  Die  then;  that  they  were  up  in  the  attic  of  his  house. 
^      Q-  Was  anything  said  about  your  going  again  for  the  books? 
t   ^  ^0;  I  do  not  know  that,  there  was. 

Q*  Was  there  anyone  with  you  when  your  partner  said  that? 
I   ^  Yes,  sir. 

0*  Who  was  with  you?    A.  That  gentlemen  sitting  there. 
Q*  This  gentleman  here  (indicating)?    A.   Yes,   sir. 
Q-  Did  you  say  anything  to  your  former  partner  about  the  pay- 
"oentof  the  money  to  Williams,  you  have  testified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q'  What  did  you  say?    A.  I  told  him  some  circumstances;  he 
•aid  my  memory  was  a  great  deal  better  than  his;  he  said  he 
coald  not  recollect  it ;  he  knew  there  was  some  money  paid  to 
ITilliams,  but  did  not  think  it  was  f500;  I  told  him  that  was  the 
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amount  I  believed,  and  he  said  he  did  not  believe  that  it  wa« 
quite  that   much. 

Q.    Quite   1500?    A.   No. 

Q.  You  performed  a  great  deal  of  contract  work  for  the  city-T 
A.  For  10  or  12  years,  I  tliink. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  general  work  you  performed? 
A.  It  was  principally  paving  and  graveling  in  Central  park; 
excavating,  grading,  etc.  i 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  around  the  park?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  through  a  contract  in  this  city  without 
having  to  pay  for  it?  A.  I  never  saw  the  inspector  in  our  work 
but  crowded  on  to  me  for  money  and  he  got  it,  except  one,  and 
he  was  a  <;razy  man;  his  name  was  Smith  and  he  died  shortly 
afterward. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  testified,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  in  your 
10  or  12  years'  contract  work  in  this  city  you  never  had  work 
but  you  had  to  pay  or  bribe  certain  olficials  excei)t  one  man?  A. 
I  did  ncTt  consider  it  a  bribe;  they  came  and  said  you  had  to  see 
them  or  you  would  not  do  the  work. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  them?    A.  We  had  to  pay  them. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  never  had  a  contract 
unless  you  had  to  pay  an  official  for  that  contract,  except  one 
man,  and  he  was  crazy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  died  shortly  afterward?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  ask  you  for  any  money?  A.  He  never  asked  me 
for  a  cent;  he  appeared  to  be  an  honorable,  inoffensive  man, 
and  when  we  got  through  with  the  work,  we  thought  we  ought 
to  make  him  a  present,  and  we  made  him  a  present  of  foO  or 
f75;  that  is  what  we  gave  him. 

Q.  This  Mr.  KSmitli?    A.  Yes,     sir. 

Q.  And  he  took  it?    A.  And  he  took  it. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  work  was  done  and  closed  out?  A. 
After  it  was  done  and  closed  out. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  that  you  gave  this  gratuity  of 
|75?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  in  187S  or  ISTO;  I  can  not  recollect 
distinctly. 

py  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  did  vou  do  the  work?    A.  Generallv  on  the  batterv, 
and  rip  rap  on  it.  -  : 


-Wiimau  Lexow. —  That  is  much  bribery  now  under  the 
^Wui,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Goll'. —  Yes;  but  by  time  is  outlawed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  money  paid,  except  these  f500  you 
^y  iiowell  paid?    A.  To  whom? 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  To  anybody  in  the  employ  of  the  city?  A.  I  have  handed 
out  money,  |200  or  f300  at  a  time,  time  and  time  again. 

Q.  To  whom  ?    A.  Different  ones. 

Q.  To  expedite  your  work  and  get  your  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  coming  to  you  in  reference  to  their  official  capacity? 
A.  Inspector  work;  they  did  not  expect  anything  else,  but  to 
get  money;  their  $3  a  day  is  not  all  they  got 

Q.  Were  those  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  police  depart- 
Dient?  A.  Oh,  no;  public  works;  the  paving  done  is  done  by 
the  public  works  department. 

Q.  Limiting  yourself  to  the  police  department — was  the 
Btreet  cleaning  department  then  under  the  police  supervision; 
^0  jou  know  of  afiy  other  actual  payments  made  to  anybody 
.^  the  employ  of  that  department?    A.  No;  only  that  one. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q*  You  mentioned  the  naiiK^  of  an  ins]>ector  there  a  moment 
^'^^i  who  was  that  inspector?  A.  There  are  so  many  that  I 
do  not  want  to  call  them  up. 

Q-  You  mentioned  the  name  of  one  man?  A.  I  mentioned  one 
man  by  the  name  of  l^rady. 

Q'  What  was  he?  A.  He  was  an  inspector;  there  didn't 
nobody  see  me  give  him  any  money. 

Q' In  what  department?    A.  He  was  an  inspector  of  paving. 

Q-  In  the  public  works  department?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q*  Y'ou  say,  Mr.  Perkins,  at  that  time,  during  your  10  or  12 
years'  exi)erieuce,  it  was  impossible  for  a  contractor  to  get  his 
work  through  unless  he  paid  the  inspector?  A.  No  contractor 
expected  it.  ! 

Q-  Was  it  a  rule  that  all  contractors  had  to  pay?  A.  Yes; 
e^ery  contractor  knows  that  that  is  done  in  contracting  here; 
that  he  had  to  pay  the  inspector;  that  is  part  of  the  expens(*s. 
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By  Chaiima  Lexow: 

Q.  And  in  making  prices  to  tlie  city,  was  that  taken  ^ 
consideration,  and  in  making  the  bill?  A.  I  suppose  so;  ^- 
haps  not  directly  but  indirectly. 

Q.  That  was  considered  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  '^ 
job?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  added  to  the  price  of  the  contract?    A.  Yea 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  the  contractor  could  do  the  work  for  that?  A.  If  tJ 
contractor  did  not  do  it  he  could  not  do  it 

Q.  When  the  contractor  was  making  his  estimate  for  the  co 
tract  he  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  would  ha' 
to  pay  these  inspectors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Proceedings  of  the  thirty-eighth  session  of  the  committee 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Wednesday,  SeptemtJ 
12,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m.: 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  E 
mund  O'Connor,  George  W.  Robertson,  Charles  T.  Saxton  a^ 
Daniel  Bradley;  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Trarc 
Jerome  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hyman  Stern,  recalled,  testified  a*s  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Stern,  you  received  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  p^ 
duce  a  watch  pawned  with  you  on  the  11th  day  of  PebruflU 
1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ]»roduced  that  watch?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  watch  and  chain  and  ask  you  if  that  is  't^ 
watch  and  chain  that  3^ou  produced  in  obedience  to  the  b* 
l>oena?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  a  monogram  upon  the  seal  or  pendant  attached 
this  watch  studded  wilh  what  appears  to  be  diamonds;  you  ^ 
a  jeweler,  in  that  business;  will  you  please  tell  us  what  tf 
monogram  is?    A.  They  are  diamonds. 

Q.  What  is  the  letter?    A.  It  looks  to  me  like* the  letter  M^ 

Q.  M?    A.  I  believe  so;  yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  And  does  your  artistic  and  aesthetic  knowledge  enab 
you  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the  animal  pictured  on  the  reven 
side  of  the  pendant?    A.  Ko,  sir. 
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Q.   X  used  to  call  that  a  griffin,  or  something  like  it?    A.  It 
nay  \>e. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  is?    A.  I  am  not  certain;  I  can  not  tell. 
Q.  This  watch  strikes  the  hours,  does  it  not?    A.  I  did  not 
try  it 

Q.  Just  work  on  the  spring  there,  and  you  will  see?  A.  I 
know  it  is  a  repeater;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  strikes  the 
hour  or  the  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  just  listen  to  it?  A.  I  think  it  strikes  more  than 
the  hours. 

Q.  Strikes  more  frequently;  strikes  the  quarters  probably? 
A  It  strikes  the' hours,  quarters  and  minutes. 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  called  a  stop-watch?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
it  is  more  than  a  stdp;  it  looks  to  me  like  a  split  second  fly-back. 

Q-  Split  second?      A.  Yes,  sir;  will    you  allow  me  to  look 

at  it?  ,  j 

Q-  Certainly?    A.  It  is  a  split  second,  but  it  is  not  in  order. 

Q»  Not  in  order,  but  it  is  a  split  second?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  Does  it  correspond  with  a  watch  called  the  chronograph, 
or  described  as  a  chronograph?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Speak  a  little  louder,  witness?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  I  find  in  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper  that  contained  this 
^atch,  a  number  69585?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  The  wrapper  and  paper  which  I  now  hand  you  is  the  one 
that  contained  the  watch  that  you  brought  down  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q-I  find  here  a  memorandum  written;  in  whose  handwriting 
is  that?    A.  It  is  mine.  i 

Q- 1  find  here  a  memorandum  written  as  follows:  "  Stopped  by 
Detective  Charles  Hanley,"  with  a  lead  pencil  mark  drawn 
through  the  name  "  Hanley,"  "  not  to  be  delivered  without 
^tective  Hanley ''  ?    A.  That  is  right;  that  is  correct. 

0-  You  wrote  that  mark  on  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Was  that  memorandum  written  by  you  upon  the  request 
^^  Detective  Hanley?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  At  his  direction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Speak  up,  so  it  can  be  put  on  the  record. 

Q.  Sergeant  Hanley  is  now  in  court,  is  he  not? 

^rgeant  Hanley. — Yes,  sir.    (The  officer  stands  up.) 

Q»  That  is  the  officer  that  directed  you  to  stop  this  watch? 
A.  Fes,  sir.  ) 

L.  334 
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Q.  And  the  watch  has  been  in  your  custody  ever  since?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  such  memoranda  similar  to 
the  one  now  shown  to  you  upon  the  request  of  the  detectives 
from  the  central  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  you  write  such  a  memorandum  as  the  one  now 
read  to  you,  you  retain  the  watch  or  article?  A.  For  them; 
certainly.  j 

Q.  For  the  central  office  detectives?  A.  Certainly;  they  stop 
the  delivery  of  it;  that's  what  it  is  for. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  limit  of  time  as  to  how  long  you  may 
detain  it?    A.  I  suppose    to  the  expiration  of  the  loan, 

Q.  The  expiration  of  the  loan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  loan  on  this  watch  is  one  year,  isn't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  This  watch  was  pawned  on  February  11, 1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  that,  Mr.  Stern,  the  loan  expired  on  February 
11,  1894?    A.  Yes,  sir.  }  . 

Q.  You  yet  detained  tl^is  watch  as  pledged,  did  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  the  year  has  expired?  A.  That  is 
right.  I 

Q.  And  had  you  detained  it  as  a  pledge,  notwithstanding  th.it 
the  year  has  expired?  A.  It  had  been  detained  on  account  of 
that  memorandum  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  on  account  of  that  memoranda?  A.  Yes;  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  article  or  loan  that  expires  in  my  office 
that  I  dispose  of  at  once;  I  give  everybody  a  limit  —  sometimes. 

Q.  I  understand;  you  deal  generously  with  your  patrons? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  j 

Q.  When  you  received  a  watch  like  this  on  pledge,  you  as 
sume  it  to  be  a  costly  watch?    A.  I  know  it  to  be  a  good  watch. 

Q.  Where  is  your  office;  raise  your  voice;  all  these  Senators 
here  and  all  these  gentlemen  want  to  hear  your  words;  yon 
advanced  the  sum  of  $125  upon  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  keep  books,  Mr.  Stern?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  receive  a  watch  of  this  character  you  make 
an  entry  of  it,  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  if  vou  have  another  watch  of  this  charactei 
in  your  keeping  as  a  pledge?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  number?  A.  I  have  a  fcreai 
number  of  watches,  certainly. 
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Q.  Mr.  Stern,  the  committee  would  like  you  to  produce  your 
books  that  cover  the  date  of  February  11,  1893,  and  also 
the  date  of  May  28,  1894;  the  book  of  pledges  received  and 
containing  all  transactions  relative  to  pledges  of  these  dates; 
willyou  please  bring  it  here?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  book?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  large 
books. 

Q.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  must  inconvenience  you,  but  we 
have  to  do  it?    A.  I  am  at  your  service. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  date?  A.  February;  I  have  made 
all  the  necessary  memoranda  here  and  that  may  save  me  bring- 
ing down  the  book. 

By.  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  it?  A.  This  is  a  ticket  with  a  memo- 
randa atached  to  it 

Mr.  Goflf. — Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  present  I  deposit  this  watch 
and  papers,  etc.,  in  your  keeping.  There  is  one  gold  watch  and 
chain,  a  locket  one  pawn  ticket  of  February  11,  1893,  one 
8lip  of  May  28,  1894,  one  slip  No.  69585,  one  pencil  memo- 
randum relating  to  Detective  Hanley,  with  his  name  upon  it, 
pmned  to  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question ;  did  Sergeant  Hanley 
pawn  more  than  one  watch  at  your  establishment?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  , 

Q.  Would  know  it  if  he  had?  A.  I  could  tell  by  my  index 
book. 

Q.  Have  you  looked?  A.  I  have  looked,  and  we  only  found 
that  one;  it  was  day  before  yesterday  it  was  called  for. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  he  pawned  more  than  one? 
^  I  could  not  swear  to  that  until  we  look  over  it. 

By.  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  I  think  we  had  better  look  at  that  index-book,  too,  Mr. 
Stem?    A.  That  is  the  index-book  of  the  names;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  the  index  of  names  each  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  index-book  refers  to  the  index  in  the  general  book? 
A.  It  simply  refers  to  the  index  of  names,  and  lost  tickets  to 
assist  people  in  finding  their  loans.    . 
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Q.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  look  at  the  index-book 
as  well  as  the  books  I  have  mentioned?    A.  Very  well. 

Q.  If  you  please?    A.  Shall  I  get  them  now? 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is,  yes,  and  about  half  past  two  o'clock  \»ill 
be  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or  any  other  books  that  may  cast  light  upon  this  subject; 
you  know  what  we  are  after?    A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Henry  Kremer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kremer,  give  us  your  full  name,  please?  A. 
Henry  Kremer. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  it?    A.  K-r-e-m-e-r. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  please,  raise  your  voice  so  all  the  gentlemen 
around  here  can  hear  you;  what  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a 
collector. 

Q.  In  what  busineag?    A.  A  collector  for  the  brewery  business. 

Q.  What  brewery?    A.  Geo.  Ringler  &   Co. 

Q.  Where  is  that  brewery  located?  A.  Ninety-second  street 
and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  That  collector  means  a  collection  of  bills  due— of  money 
due  from  the  various  saloon-keepers  on  purchases  of  beer  from 
your   brewery?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  application  made  for  a  license  by  a  man 
known  to  you  by  the  name  of  Karl  Werner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  application,  or  did  you  make  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license  for  a  man  named  Weisner  or  Wosner?  A.  No 
application  for  a  license;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  get  into  the  possession  of  a  license  for  a  place  that 
was  managed  by  a  man  named  Wosner?    A.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  applied  for  that  license  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  store?  A.  Corner  of  Avenue  B  and  Fifth 
street. 

Q.  Raise  your  voice  and  keep  it  up?  A.  Corner  of  Avenue  B 
and  Fifth  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  license?  A.  Well,  counsel,  I  can 
not  tell  you  the  name  exactly. 
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Senator  Bradley: 

Q.    "[The  time?    A.  The  time?      I  can  not  tell  you  the  name 
itUo^t  the  license. 

X3y  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.    The  month?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  month — ^the  date. 

(Officers  Cohen  and  Arfken  were  at  this  time  directed  to 

leave   the  courtroom  and  remain  in  the  corridor  until  called 

\ipou. 

Q.    When  you  made  application  for  this  license  you  knew, 

ol  course  that  Wosner  was  to  run  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  financial  interest  in  the  place  yourself?    A. 

Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  financial  interest;  outside  of 

heing  agent  for  the  brewery,  had  you  anj  money  invested  in 

.    the  place?    A.  Money  invested  in  the  place? 

0*  Yes?  A  No;  I  did  not  have  any  money  invested  in  the 
placa 

Q-  Had  you  any  interest  in  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Was  that  interest  as  agent  of  ttat  brewery?  A.  Interest 
^  agent  of  our  brewery. 

Q-  That  is  quite  a  common  thing,  isn't  it;  agents  of  breweries 
to  obtain  licenses  in  their  names  and  have  men  run  the  saloons? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Whom  had  you  at  that  place? 

A.  Yes,  we  do,  oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  didn't  understand  apparently. 

By  Mr.  GoflE: 

0-  You  know  all  the  breweries  have  agents  like  yourself? 
A.  Yes. 

0*  Mr.  Ringler  or  the  Ringler  brewery  has  more  agents  than 
yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  the  committee  wants  to  find  out  is,  is  it  customary 
for  agent  of  the  breweries  to  go  to  the  excise  departmerl  and 
obtain  licenses  in  their  own  names  for  saloons  in  various  parts 
of  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that;  I  can  put  somebody  in 
(OT  me  to  manage  tlie  place. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Is  that  the  habit,  though;  do  you  generally  do  that?    A. 
No;  we  do  not  generally  do  that 
Q.  Is  it  often  done?    A.  A  few  cases,  once  in  a  while;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  so  far  us  you  know,  is  it  done  by  the  other  breweri( 
in  the  same  way,  or  the  agents?    A.  I  can  not  tell  that 

Q.  But  you  speak  for  your  own  brewery?  A.  Yes,  sir;  cei 
tainly. 

Q.  Xow,  we  have  it  that  outside  of  your  interest  as  an  agen 
for  that  brewer}'  you  had  no  money  invested  in  this  saloon 
A.  No  money. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wosuer  give  you  any  reason  w^hy  he  wanted  tl 
license  in  your  name,  or  wanted  you  to  obtain  the  license  f^ 
the  place?  A.  The  license  was  in  my  name  when  Mr.  Wosa* 
took  possession  of  the  place. 

Q.  You  had  it  already?  A.  Thai  license  was  in  my  nam 
that  place  belonged  to  me  when  Mr.  Wosner  took  posses8i< 
of  it. 

Q.  And  you  keep  those  places  where  you  have  licenses 
your  name  as  security?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Isn't  it?  A.  It  is  the  security  until  the  place  is  paid  ff 
by  the  manager,  and  then  I  sign  the  place  over  to  him. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  person  called  the  manager  pays  the  brewei 
so  much  money  for  the  place,  then  you  transfer  the  license  * 
him?    A.  I  can  transfer  the  license  if  I  want  to. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  You  do,  don't  you?  A.  We  do;  if  the  place  pays  for  eve* 
thing. 

Q.  xVnd  you  hand  it  over  to  him? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  license  is  generally  kept  in  your  name  in  order 
insure  the  custom  of  beer  there;  you  want  to  keep  the  salo^ 
keeper  to  buy  beer  from  your  brewery?    A.  That  is  only  safe^ 
we  invest  the  money;  we  invest  the  money  in  the  place. 

Q.  You  fit  it  up?    A.  We  fit  up  everything;  then  we  have 
have  securitv  for  it. 

Q.  And  then  the  man  that  acts  as  manager,  he  buys  it  frc^ 
you,  and  he  agrees  to  pay  you  so  much  money  in  installments, 
that  it?     A.  Discounts  or  installments. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  secure  you  —  to  secure  the  brewery  —  jo 
take  the  license  out  in  your  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  texow: 

Q.  What  counsel  wants  to  know  is  whether  after  everything 
.  has  been  paid  for,  if  you  do  not  sometimes  keep  the  license  in 
[  your  name  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  your  business  the 
p  trade  of  that  place?  A.  No;  the  man  pays  the  whole  of  what 
I  belongs  to  us;  if  he  pays  me  what  I  have  got  on  the  place  then 
g   I  can  turn  it  over  to  him. 

[         By  Mr.  Goff: 

y      Q.  But  until  he  pays  it  up,  he  is  supposed  to  buy  beer  from 

r   yonr  brewery;  isn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  this  man  Wosner  telling  you  about 

[    tiie  trouble  he  had  with  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  date; 

'.    about  three  or  four  weeks  ago;  something  like  three  weeks  ago; 

^    I  can  not  tell  you  the  date  of  it.  ' 

-       Q.  Is  Mr.  Wosner  in  court;  is  this  Karl  Wosner  that  stands 

^    Dp;  is  that  the  man  that  had  this  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i  Q-  What  w  as  the  trouble  he  told  you  he  was  in  with  the 
police?  A.  Well,  I  went  to  the  captain  myself,  and  the  captain 
showed  me  a  card  where  Mr.  Wosner  had  printed  on  that  he 
vas  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  and  the  captain  closed  me  up 
on  account  of  that;  I  told  the  captain  he  was  not  the  proprietor, 
but  he  was  the  manager,  but  he  said  he  closed  me  up  on  ac- 
^unt  of  that  the  card  showed  "  Gustav  Wosner,  Proprietor." 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  did  Wosner  say  to  you  about  the  trouble 
he  had  with  the  police?  A.  fle'said  the  captain  closed  me  up 
on  account  he  told  me  he  was  the  owner  of  the  place. 

By  Chairman  Lexow :  i 

Q-  MTiat  captain?    A.  Captain  Cross. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q»  What  did  the  captain  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  he  said  he 
closed  the  place  on  account  of  he  sold  under  my  license  goods  — 
liquors. 

Q«  WTiat  did  you  say  to  the  captain?  A.  I  said  to  the  cap- 
tain, the  place  belonged  to  me;  then  the  captain  showed  me 
his  card  here. 

Q.  Showed  you  Wosner's  card?  A,  Showed  Wosner's  card, 
where  he  said  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  place. 
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Q.  And  did  you  say  to  the  captain  you  would  like  to  8C 
any  captain  of  police  make  you  close  up  your  place  when  yo 
were  doing  a  legitimate  business?    A.  What? 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Captain  Cross  that  you  would  like  t 
see  any  captain  in  New  York  compel  you  to  close  your  plao 
of  business  as  long  as  it  was  a  respectable  business,  and  yoi 
had  a  license  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  those  words  I  uttered  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  to  Captain  Cross? 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  captain  ?  A.  I  said  to  the  captiii 
that  the  place  belongs  to  me,  and  he  told  me  that  this  eui 
showed  to  him  that  the  place  belonged  to  Mr.  Wosner  becanft 
Mr.  Wosner  had  on  the  card  printed  under  his  name,  "Pro* 
prietor." 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say  to  him?    A.  To  the  captain? 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  else?  A.  I  said  to  the  captain,  tl^ 
place  belongs  to  me;  he  says,  so  long  as  a  man  is  there,  W 
has  no  right  to  sell  in  my  place;  I  don't  want  him  to  sell  und^ 
the  name  of  Wosner;  consequently,  I  closed  the  place  up. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Wosner  that,  while  you  had  a  perfect  right  "* 
sell  there  through  him  as  your  manager,  that  it  was  bett€ 
for  him  not  to  fight  the  police?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Wosner  not  * 
fight  the  police? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Well,  the  captain  told  me  so  long  as  he  stay 
there  and  sells  liquor  under  my  license,  he  got  to  lock  hi^ 
up  and  get  him  arrested;  therefore,  I  closed  the  place. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Cross  you  are  speaking  of?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cross  say  he  had  no  other  evidence  tli- 
Wosner  was  the  owner  of  that  property,  except  that  card? 
No;  he  did  not. 
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Bj  Senator  Saxton :  \ 

Q.  I)id  you  see  the  card;  did  the  captain  show  you  the  card? 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

-  Q.  ^Tiat  did  the  card  say  on  it?    A.  It  said,  "  iSustav  Wosner, 
Proprietor." 

By  Mr.  GoflE: 

Q.  Now,  did  you  say  to  Wosner  that  you  had  so  many  saloon- 
keepers in  that  precinct,  customers  of  the  Ringler  brewery,  that 
jon  could  not  afford  to  fight  the  police?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  know  that  I  said  that  to  Mr.  Wosner. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  that  to  Mr.  Wosner? 
A.  That  we  could  not  fight  the  police? 

Q.  And  that  you  had  too  many  saloons  buying  beer  from 
your  brewery  in  the  neighborhood  that  you  could  not  afford  to 
fight  the  police?  A.  I  can  not  fight  the  police;  what  can  I  fight 
the  police;  I  got  to  close  the  place  up. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  lot  of  other  places  —  customers  of  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  afford  to  fight  the  police  because  that  will 
injure  your  business  with  the  other  saloons  around  you?  A. 
They  are  all  respectable  places;  what  have  the  police  got  to  do 
with  them?  » 

Q.  And  you  say  this  was  a  respectable  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  close  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  could  not  afford  to  fight  the  poli<*e 
l>wauge  you  would  have  to  close  up  your  other  places?  A.  I 
€an  not  say  I  said  that  to  Mr.  Wosner. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  it?  A.  I  swear  I 
<^  not  remember. 

0-  You  didn't  transfer  that  to  Mr.  Wosner  with  the  saloon, 
^^  you?    A.  No. 

Q'  You  still  own  it?    A.  I  still  own  the  saloon. 

Q-  And  the  license  was  in  your  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  Wosner  was  still  running  it  as  your  manager?  A. 
Yes,  sip. 

Q-  That  is  a  fact,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  335 


J-  = 
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A,  He  aaid  ihai  if  i>li:  zua  s 


(I  ''-  V."  -:.  :  --.:-. -i  :;.-:•-  L»r  wouM  arrest  him?  A.  Be 
I  :.  ..k-   'I  -  -■  -•-.  I  '/-•:■>*:  *Lr  j-ia^.^:  up. 

i\  Mr  :■'•:  y."  "  Wosr.rr  remained  there  he  wouitl  olos" 
phuo?     A.  Yos.   sir. 

j;v   Mr.  GoiT: 

().  Wt;>siui"  tliJ  V'^7  7'»"  souNi-tbinpr  on  account  of  that  s 
diilirr  ho?  A.  I  di»n't  know  anything  about  it;  I  told  y( 
tr:ms;union  with  Wosner  was  made  with  my  counsel. 

Q.  Yon  luMnj:  the  reputed  owner  of  that  saloon^  you  kt 
u  fact  whether  Wosner  did  pay  any  money  on  account  i 
purchase?    A.  The  transaction  was  made  with  my  coa 
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Q.  Did  you  take  the  license  away  from  Wosner?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  AViiy  did  you  take  the  license  away  from  that  store;  that 
^las  the  store  for  that  license;  w^hy  did  you  take  it  away?  A.  I 
look  it  away;  I  wanted  to  close  the  i)lace  up. 

Q.  You  closed  the  place;  why  did  you  determine  lo  close  the 
place?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  w^ant  to  have  any  trouble  with  him. 

Q.  With  whom?    A.  With  whom;  with  the  captain. 

Q«  With  the  captain;  well,  you  knew  you  had  a  perfect  right 
to  keep  that  place  open  and  sell  through  your  manager;  you 
didn't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  your  captain,  and  you  took 
away  your  license?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  let  Wosner  in  there  under  a  contract  to  sell  for 
the  purchase  of  that  store,  didn't  you?    A.  Under  what? 

Q.  Because  Wosner  agreed  to  purchase  that  store  of  you?  A. 
That  transaction  was  made  with  my  counsel. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  the  transaction  was?  A.  No;  he 
agreed  to  purchase  the  store. 

Q.  WTiy  did  you  let  him  in  there?  A.  My  counsel  made  the 
transaction  v. 7. . 

Q.  Don't  you  know  ihat  all  thobe  t^^ansactions  are  thar  iho 
man  goes  in  there  under  an  agreement  to  buy  the  store?  A. 
^>n,  to  not  buy  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  was  there  to  buy  the  store?  A.  Well,  buy  the  store; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  made  the  agreement  to  sell  it  to  him?  A.  My  counsel 
Diade  it;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it;  you  must  know  what  the  agreement 
was?  A.  The  agreement  was  made  by  my  counsel  with  Mr. 
Wosner. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q-  Didn't  you  understand  that  Wosner  was  to  have  the  store 
aii<l  the  license  was  to  be  given  over  t^  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  There  was  such  an  understanding,  that  there  was  such  an 
agreement  as  that,  that  when  he  paid  for  the  store  he  was  to 
^^^e  it,  and  have  the  license,  and  in  l^he  meantime  the  store 
ft^d  license  were  to  be  yours;  is  that  the  way  you  understood 
^^*'    (No  answer.) 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  yoa  understand  it  that  way;  you  can  answer  yetitl 
no  to  that?    A.  Well,  you  bring  it  to  me  again. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  just  as  soon  as  Wosner 
up  all  the  money  on  that  store,  that  the  store  was  to  be 
property,  and  that  you  had  sold  it  to  him  in  consideration 
what  he  was  to  pay  you  for  it  afterward;  isn't  that  so?    A.  Wl 
now,  Senator,  I  can  not  tell  you  what^e  transaction  was; 
is  made  by  my  counsel. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  You  owned  the  fixtures  in  there  when  he  went  in, 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  up  to  him?    A.  No.    . 

Q.  Was  he  to  have  the  fixtures  untif  he  paid  for  them?    A 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  he  was  to  have  them  when  they  were  paid  forT 
And  when  they  were  paid  for. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Kremer. 

Karl  Werner,  recalled  as  a  witness. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  witness  had  been  sworiL 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  under  the  circumstances  he  had  betttf 
sworn,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  witness  was  again  sworn. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Which  is  your  right  name,  Wonier 
Werner? 

The  Witness. —  Werner.    Since  I  was  here  laBt  Jane  I 
to  change  my  name  to  start  the  business. 

Q.  Your  real  name  is  Karl  Werner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  says  he  changed  his  name  afbef 
testified  here  in  order  to  do  business. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  the  name  of  Wosner?    A.  I  nndei 
here  before  that  I  could  not  run  under  that  name;  nndtf 
name  of  Karl  Werner. 

Senator  Saxton. —  You  remember  he  had  been  in  prison 
he  changed  his  name. 
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Q.  You  have  testified  before  this  committee,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  to  paying  some  police  officials 
monej?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  testimony,  as  to  paying  police 
officials  money  you  testified  to  keeping  a  disorderly  house  in 
Captain  Cross'  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^Now,  .Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entering   into   any   disputation    with   the   learned 
counsel  of  the  police  commissioners,  and  not  wishing  whatever 
to  involve    this    committee    or    myself    in    any    controversy 
with  any  of  the  police  commissioners  or  their  learned  counsel, 
I  deem  it  but  just  that  what  has  publicly  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  several  occasions,  notably  on   last  Monday  or 
Tuesday  in  an  interview  with   Mr.  Wellman,  a  very   serious 
misstatement  of  fact  was  and  has  been  made  and  has  obtained 
currency  through  the  public  newspapers  of  this  city,  touching 
tie  testimony  of  this  witness  and  touching  the  matter  contained 
in  charges  preferred  against  Captain  Cross.    Mr.  Wosner  said 
in  substance,  and  it  has  been  printed  so  frequently  in  the  news- 
papers that  it  is  common  knowledge  that  Karl  Werner  had 
testified  before  this  committee  that  he  ran  a  disorderly  house, 
that  money  was  paid  by  him  for  protection  in  Captain  Cross' 
precinct  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  State  prison.    And  I  may 
say  that  the  public  jounals  have  commented  upon  that  as  strik- 
ing illustration,  and  the  uncertainty  at  least  of  the  testimony 
given  by  Karl  Werner.    Now,  in  order  that  the  record  may 
be  kept  straight,  and  in  order  that  the  very  serious  and  pal- 
pable mistake  which  was  made  not  by  this  committee  or  its 
counsel,  nor  by  the  witness,  may  be  corrected,  I  deem  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  attention  this  morning 
and  to  set  Mr.  Wellman  and  all  other  persons  who  are  laboring 
under  that  mistake  right. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  remember  there  was  no  such  testimony 
*8  that  before  this   committee. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  read  from  the  charges  and  specifications  made 
against  Captain  Cross  upon  his  recent  trial  before  the  police 
commissioners.  These  charges  and  specifications  have  been 
produced  in  court  by  Major  Kipp,  the  clerk  to  the  police  com- 
misioners  "251."  "I  hereby  offer  and  charge  the  said  Adam 
^-  Cross,  such  captain  of  police  and  a  member  of  said  force  as 
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aforesaid,  >Yitb  the  legal  offense  and  the  neglect  of  duty, 
injurious  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare  and  conduct 

■ 

coming  an  ofllcer,  in  that 


SPECIFICATIONS 

The  said  Adam   Cross,  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  A] 
180i\  at   tlie  city  and  county  of  New  York,  aforesaid, 
such  captain  of  police  as  aforesaid,  and  then  and  there 
assigned  and  detailed  as  an  ollicer  of  the  police  in  com 
of  that  portion  of  the  city  and  county  of  the  State  of  Si 
York,  known  as  the  Eleventh  precinct;  and  the  said  G 
Smith,  on  the  day  and  in  the  year  aforesaid  and  in  the 
and  county  aforesaid,  being  then  and  there  such  patrolmtn 
the  police  aforesaid,  and  being  then  and  there  assigned 
detailed  in  said  Eleventh  precinct,  did  take,  accept  and 
of  one  Karl  Werner,  who  then  and  there,  that  is  the  20th 
of  April,  181)2,  who  then  and  there  kept  and  maintained  at 
premises  there  situate,  known  as  No.  C  Delancey  street,  in 
said  precinct  in  said  city,  a  disorderdly  house  and  a  hoose 
ill-fame  and  prostitution,  as  they,  the  said  Cross  and 
Smith,  well  know,  the  sum   of    $50    in  legal    money  of 
United  States  and  the  value  of  f  50  upon  the  agreement,  eta, 
for  protection." 

The  twenty-sixth  charge  further  specifies,  briefly  stated, 
the  said  Adam  A.  Cross,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1892,  at  the  city 
county  aforesaid,   being  captain   of  police,  and   a  pa 
etc.,  did  take  from  Karl  Warner,  who  then  and  there,  thit 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1892,  did  then  and  there  keep  a  hooie 
assignation  and  lewd  ])uri)oses,  and  accepted  from  said 
Werner,  the  sum  of  |50  in  money.    Those  are  the  two 
fications  referred  to,  and  the  statement  I  read  has  been  so 
and  so  generously  made  that  at  that  time  Karl  Werner 
in  State  prison;  consequently,  it  would  be  an  utter  imposdl 
to  have  paid  Captain  Cross  or  his  wardman  fSO;  that  is,  or 
official   specification.     Now,  I  read  from  the  testimony  of  t 
examination  Karl  Werner  had  before  this  committee,  pageSSR* 

"  Q.  And  the  result  of  your  trouble  with  the  district  a1 
ney-s  office  was  that  you  were  sent  to  State  prison  for  seTCft 
years?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  Sing  Sing. 

"  Q.  And  when  you  had  served  that  term  and  got  out,  what, 
did  you  do?    A.  I  went  right  down  to  Delancey  street. 
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"  Q.  Where?    A.  No.  6  Delancev  street." 

It  was  the  same  saloon  charged  in  the  specifications. 

"  Q.  What  did  you  do  there?  A.  Keep  a  house,  a  house  of 
restitution,  called  a  lady  boarding-house. 

'*  Q.  It  was  a  house  of  prostitution,  was  it  not?    A.  It  was. 

"  Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  house  there?  A.  Until 
iOTember. 

"  Q.  When  did  you  go  in  it?    A.  In  January. 

"Q.  In  January  of  what  year?    A.  In  January,  1893." 

Senator  iSaxton. —  And  the  charges  and  specifications  are  in 
L893? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  you  kept  it  until  November,  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir." 

That  is  from  January,  1893,  until  November,  1893,  wherein 
the  charges  and  specifications  presented  by  the  learned  prose- 
!utor  and  counsel  of  the  police  commissioners  in  those  trials, 
alleged  Karl  Werner  testified  in  1892. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  testi- 
mony to  support  that  before  the  commissioners? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  Senator.  This  is  one  of  the  complaints  made 
against  this  testimony  before  this  committee  having  the  effect 
of  awakening  the  testimony  adduced  before  this  committee, 
fcecause  they  wanted  to  put  new  proof  to  sustain  these  charges 
^ftnd  specifications,  and  they  were  met  by  the  fact,  and  they 
Iffought  down,  with  great  display  to  prove  the  fact.  Detective 
Jackson  from  the  State's  prison,  to  prove  that  at  the  time  the 
•Beged  bribe  was  made  in  1892,  this  witness  who  was  supposed 
to  testify  to  that  was  in  State's  prison.  Now,  you  have  heard 
the  testimony  here  that  this  witness  never  testified  to  the  fact ; 
Ikat  he  came  down  out  of  prison,  went  into  the  saloon  in  1893, 
ind  continued  there  from  January,  1893,  to  November. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Does  he  say  when  he  came  out  of  prison,  in 
he  testimony?    If  not,  he  can  testify  to  the  facts  now. 

3fr.  Goff. — And  as  my  associate  suggests  to  me,  in  order  to 
cnphasize  the  contradiction  they  allowed  Detective  Jackson  to 
>  on  the  stand  and  swear  to  that  fact,  that  Mr.  Werner  was 
>t  subpoenaed  up  there  and  examined  as  a  witness.     He  was 

the  Tombs,a  nd,  under  the  circumstances,  was  adduced  in 
at  specification,  and  that  they  put  in  evidence  to  contradict 
at  which  did  not  succeed. 
Chairman  Ixjxow. —  Evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 

the   defense? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  The  defense,  although  Mr.  Wellman  offered 
withdraw  that  specification,  finding  it  could  not  be  Bupj 
by  proof. 

Senator    Saxton. —  Was    there    any   testimony    at   all 
regard  to  these  specifications  before  the  commissioners; 
there  any  testimony  at  all? 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Not  a  particle. 

Senator  Saxton. —  They  didn't  appear  to  use  those  B] 
tions  or  those  charges?  , 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  not  to  sustain  them;  the  reason  why  to 
forth  here.    I  read  from  an  interview,  headed:  "Wellman 
back,"  which  appeared  in  tlie  New  York  Recorder,  last  M< 
that   is,   September    10,    and   by    strange   circamstanoes, 
Wellman   says,   Captain   Ryan  did   succeed  him.     The 
sample  of  worthless  evidence  is  that  in  which  Karl  Werner 
tified  that  he  had  paid  Captain  Cross  and  Wardman  Burns nu 
on  or  about  the  certain  date,  when  investigation  showed' 
Werner  had  been  in  State's  prison  for  seven  years  for 
and  was  not  in  prison  for  nine  months  after  the  date  meni 
"  You  may  recall  how,  in  our  trials  before  the  commissiOD( 
was  so  frequently  suggested  to  me  that  I  put  Mr.  Werner  on 
stand.    I  knew  the  facts  mentioned  above  although  I  did 
learn  them  from  the  Lexow  committee,"  added  Mr.  Well 
laughingly. 

Chairman   Lexow. —  It  might   have   been   better   if  he 
studied  the  record  more  carefully. 

IMr.  Goff. —  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Wellman  had  and  kept  a 
of  all  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee,  in  his 
sion.    I  may  say,  further,  that  I  was  present  at  the  prej 
of  home  of  the  cliarges  and  specifications  taken  from  that 
evidence.    I  read  further:  "Candidly,  I  shudder,  when  I 
some  of  the  testimony  that  was  accepted  and  spread  before 
public  by  the  Lexow  committee;  I  now  want  to  cite  one  or 
cases  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  evidence."    And  thisis 
case  he  cites. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Other  i)eople  shuddered  also. 

Mr.  Goff. — And  the  fever  and  ague  has  not  abated  one 
Senator. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff:  I 

Q.  Now,  Mr.   Werner,   did   Mr.  Wellman,  assistant   district 
attorney,  ever  talk  with  you  in  the  Tombs  or  send  any  persoa 
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to  taJk  with  you,  regarding  the  j)reparation  of  these  specifica- 
tions and  charges  against  Captain  Cross?  A.  He  did  not,  sir; 
neither  did  he  come;  it  might  be  he  had  some  spite  in  it. 

Q.  ^o;  I  don't  want  that;  just  confine  yourself  to  the  ques- 
tions I  ask  you;  were  you  examined  or  questioned?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Wait  a  moment;  were  you  examined  or  questioned  by  any 
ollicer,  or  any  person,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
these  charges  against  Captain  Cross?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  interviewed  by  any  oflScial  or  questioned  in 
regard  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  prison,  in  the  Tombs,  at  the  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  And,  80  far  as  these  specifications  are  concerned  —  these 
two  specifications  which  allege  that  you  said  that  on  the 
^  day  of  April,  1892,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1893,  that 
yon  gave  bribes  to  Captain  Cross  or  his  wardman  for  keeping 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  at  No.  6  Delancey  street  —  did  you,  ever  say 
that  to  any  person?  A.  I  never  said  that,  and  when  I  left  the 
conrt  here,  I  said  to  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  the  paper  may  talk  it 
1892;  Mr.  Chairman  said,  **  l><m't  mind  what  the  papers  say;  "I 
Slid  that  the  next  day  and  the  chairman  will  probably  remem- 
ber that 

Senator  Saxton. —  I  understand  the  papers  said  the  next  day, 
he  had  mentioned  1892. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  fact  the  newspapers  mentioned  the  year  1892. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  these  charges  and 
specifications  were  prepared  from  the  newspapers  and  not 
from  the  official  record  of  the  testimony.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
fiiat  Now,  I  wish  to  repeat  again,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  with 
no  purpose  or  object  to  y^roduce  any  collision  or  clash  between 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  commissioners  or  the  commissioners 
and  this  committee  and  its  counsel.  I  deem  it  a  duty  developing 
npon  me  as  counsel  of  this  committee  to  place  this  matter  on 
record  straight,  and  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  legitimately 
telonjrg.    It  doesn't  belong  here. 

Tlo  witT«-*hh.— THs  is  wVat  the  Sun  s'lid  a  f'W  driys  ago. 
(Prodncing  slip  of  paper.) 

Mr  Gotf. —  Mr.  Moss  suggests  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  from 
the  further  examination  of  those  charges  and  specifications, 
^at  the  same  mistake  runs  through  the  whole  of  them  for  all 
the  months  in  the  year  1 892. 


By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  voii  were  in  prison  in  1892?    A. 
Yes,    sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  State's  prison?    A.  I  can  not  rerai 
ber;  it  was  in  1892,  about  Christmas. 

Q.  About  Christmas,  in   1892,  and  you   went  into  this 
oi'derl}^  house  in  January  the  year  following,  in  1893?    A.  Yi 
t-h'i  1  may  have  been  in  a  few  days  before  the  new  year. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  few  days  in  1892?    A.  Anyhow  a  few 

Q.  Now,  ^Verner,  you  are  a  piisoner  now  in  the  Tombs? 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  lo  raise  your  voice?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  i»risoner  in  the  Tombs? 
Over  one  month. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment?    A.  I  am  under  indictmi 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  unable  to  obtain  bail,  I  believe?    A.  I  Ix 
had  bail  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  that  later? 

M.   Goff. —  His  counsel,   Mr.   Sedgwick,   is  in   court,  geni 
men,  and  his  lounsel  of  course  informs  me  that  his  client, 
under  indictment,  he  is  necessarily  anxious  as  to  the  extent 
may  go  in  questioning  him  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  in 
ment  which  he  is  under,  so  we  will  try  to  recognize,  Mr. 
wick,  your  rights,  and  your  client's  rights. 

(i.  A\'hat  were  you   arrested   for?       A.  For  an   attempt 
briber  v. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  where  you  kept  this  saloon?     A.  I  kept  thftl 
^aloon  in  Avenue  B,  corner  of  Fifth  street. 

Q.  Was  this  the  saloon  that  Mr.  Kremer  testified  to?      A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lie  lesiified  that  the  license  of  that  saloon  was  in  his  name?' 
A.  The  license  was  in  his  name.  ; 

Q.  And  how  did  you  come  to  get  into  that  saloon?  A.: 
r*e«ause  I  had  a  saloon  from  the  brewer;  he  owned  that  license; 
lie  took  that  license  out  a  month  or  two  months  previously;  the 
license  ran  almost  11  mouths  longer. 

Q.  You  took  the  saloon  from  the  brewer?  A.  Rented  it  from 
the  landlord. 

Q.  And  rented  the  place  from  the  landlord?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 
Q.  The  license  for  that  saloon  was  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Kremer, 
agent  of  the  brewery?    A.  !Mr.  Kremer. 


Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  brewer  for  that  license?    A.  I 

idn't  pay  the  brewer  because  I  rented  that  place,  and  I  said 

the  brewer  you  can  take  your  stuff  out  and  I  get  my  own 

iture;  the  brewer  said  keep  that  furniture  in,  and  we  will 

e  to  an  understanding. 

Q.  By  the  stuff  you  mean  furniture  and  fixtures?      A.  The 

es* 
Q.  What  was  the  understanding  you  arrived  at;  what  agree- 
tent  did  you  make?    A,  AYell,  I  should  keep  the  stuff  in  the 

and  the  back  bar  and  the  front  bar,  the  chairs  and  tables. 
Q.  What  were  you  to  pay  the  brewer  for  that  stuff?    A.  Noth- 
;  the  place  was  mine;  the  place  didn't  belong  to  the  brewer, 
ly  the  furniture  belonged  to  the  brewer. 

Q.  What  did  the  brewers  ask  you  to  do  because  they  left  their 
in?    A.  The  brewers  said,  "We  keep  the  mortgage  on  them." 
Q.  Keep  what?    A.  Hold  the  mortgage  on  it. 
Q.  You  bought  your  beer  from  the  brewer,  didn't  you?    A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  saloon  before  you  were  dis- 
'bed  by  the  police?    A.  Ten  or  12  days. 

Q.  Ten  or  12  days;  were  you  known  around  that  neighbor- 
as  a  witness  that  had  testified  before  the  Lexow  com- 
;ee?    A.  Nobody  did  know  me  about  that  neighborhood. 
5j^    Q.  Were  you  known  to  the  police?    A.  The  police  did  not 
^^^hiow  me. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  went  into  the  saloon?    A.  When  I  went 
mato  the  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bartender?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  T\"hat  was  his  name?    A.  Hugh  McCormick. 
Q.  Where  is  your  bartendt^r  now?    A.  He  ran  away. 
Q.  W^hy  did  he  run  away?    A.  I  guess  he  stuck  together  with 
the  police;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I>id  he  run  away  from  you  after  your  arrest?    A.  Yes;  he 
■an  away  with  all  my  personal  effects  I  got,  and  my  suits  in  the 
irasli  and  my  watch  and  everything. 
Q.   "While  you  were  in  prison?    A.  While  I  was  in  prison. 
Q.      \M1I  you  tell  us  about  the  arrest  that  was  made  in  your 
laloon?     A.  The  detectives  came  in  after  9  o'clock  a  little. 

Q.  What  detectives?      A.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  I  don't  know  the 
ytber  man.  ,  ]      '  ^ 

Q.  Arfken?    A.  I  think  it  was  Arfken:  I  am  not  sure;  one 
iras  a  "big  fellow,  and  was  in  Mark,  and  looked  like  a  bum. 
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Q.  They  came  in  civilian  dress?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do?    A.  One  of  them  asked  the  bartend 
for  a  drink. 

Q.  Was  this  on  Sunday?    A.  On  Sunday;  I  was  not  in. 

Q.  You  hear  any  part  —  you  heard  in  particular  what  t 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us?    A.  Well,  I  went  out  this  evening  and 
told  the  barkeeper  to  be  very  careful  and  not  let  anybody 
except  he  knows  him  very  well,  but  I  guess  he  did  not 
that  much,  and  I  was  away  and  I  came  back  a  little  after 
o'clock;  as  soon  as  1  was  in  the  door,  I  see  the  detective  c 
in;  I  cautioned  the  barkeeper  and  says,  "  Now,  how  can  yon 
that,  (tan't  you  see  that  man  is  a  detective,  when  you  look 
his  feet;  look  at  his  shoes; "  I  say,  "  For  God'S  sake— 7 

Q.  Will  you  say,  Mr.  Werner,  is  there  anjiihing  particular 
peculiar  about  the  detective's  feet  that  enables  you  to  rec 
him?    A.  I  guess  they  generally  wear  No.  14,  with  high 
soles  on  it;  this  man  he  claims  to  know  everj'one,  and  I  am 
nearsighted  and  I  saw  at  once  when  I  looked  at  his  shoes. 

Q.  The  bartender  claimed  to  know  everyone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on,  tell  us  what  took  place?    A.  I  stood  beside 
and  he  didn't  see  me;  I  said  bartender,  "For  God's  sake 
give  him  a  drink  f'  and  when  he  said,  **  Give  me  a  drink;" 
didn't  give  him  a  drink,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  exi 
soft  drinks  and  Weiss  beer." 

Q.  He  told  this  man?    A.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  he  said 
the  man  said,  **  Never  mind,  come  along  with  me;  he  let  one 
before  that" 

Q.  Your  bartender  let  one  in  before?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  tat 
man  stood  on  the  corner  and  had  his  drink  all  right. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  for  it?  A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  jnil 
came  in.  ) 

Q.  This  man  that  was  there  before  vou  came,  was  that  tul 
man  that  said  ^^  Come  along,  all  right,  I  will  take  you  in?"  A. 
No;  the  first  nian. 

Q.  Was  that  Cohen?  A.  I  think  that  was  Cohen;  I  am  noA 
sure;  they  both  looked  like  big  fellows. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  make  the  arrest?  A.  Yes;  I  think  it  Wii 
Cohen;  well,  the  officer  took  him  along  and  then  said,  '^Tiyai 
your  hat  and  go." 

Q.  And  brought  him  to  the  station-honse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wiiere  did  you  go?    A.  He  didn't  see  me  because  I  was 

near  the  door. 

Q.  Didn't  see  you?  A.  I  just  came  in;  I  was  not  undressed 
and  wanted  to  take  my  cuffs  off;  I  saw  the  bartender  put  on 
Mb  cnfifg  and  I  knew  at  once  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  station-house?  A.  No,  sir;  1  went  later 
to  the  station-house. 

Q.Who  did  you  see  at  the  station-house?  A.  One  captain  was 
tkre  from  up  town. 

Q.  A  captain  from  up  town  ?  A.  I  guess  it  was  the  sergeant, 
ht  he  had  the  captain's  place. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  at  that  time?  A.  Captain  Cross; 
but  the  detective  told  my  barkeeper  outside;  I  guess  it  was 
Cohen  or  the  other  man,  he  says,  "  I  am  only  sorry  that  we 
bave  to  make  you  that  trouble ;  we  didn't  go  for  you ;  we  were 
ifter  the  old  man ; "  he  meant  me. 

Q.  You  mean  the  detective  said  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said, 
"We have  to  take  you  along;  that  is  the  reason  we  went  so  late; 
we  came  after  9  o'clock,  as  we  know  you  go  home  every  evening 
at  9  o'clock,  and  that  Werner  is  staying  there  —  the  bar." 

Q. Then  they  took  him  along  because  they  could  not  get  you? 
A.  Could  not  get  me. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  bartender  out  that  night?  A.  I  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  get  him  out;  it  was  after  2  o'clock,  I  guess,  after 
I  got  him  out. 

Q.  On  bail?    A.  On  bail. 

Q.Now  the  next  morning  at  the  police  court,  did  you  go  there? 
A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  these  policemen,  I  believe?  A.  Yes, 
dp. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  at  the  police  court  that  the  policemen  accused 
yon  of  attempting  to  bribe  them?  A.  In  the  police  court,  the 
<^rridor,  just  as  if  you  stood  here  outside  from  the  door. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  all  of  these  transactions  about 

jour  having  been  a  Lexow  witness?    A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not 

^J  anything,  but  the  bartender  told  me  that  they  know  every- 
thing. 

Q-  That  they  know  everything  about  you?  A.  Ye^;  every- 
^"ig,  because  a  few  days  afterw^ard  the  bartender  was  in  the 
office,  and  they  tried  to  pump  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  know  every- 
^g  about  your  boss." 
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Q.  Referring  to  you  as  boss?  A.  Yes;  and  he  had  sor 
papers  with  him. 

Q.  Was  that  a  few  days  before  the  arrest?  A.  About  thr 
or  four  davs  before  the  arrest. 

Q.  What  did  your  barkeeper  go  to  the  captain  for?  A.  V 
had  some  trouble  with  the  ice,  with  the  soda-water  stand,  a: 
there  w-as  a  poor  fellow  had  paid  ?10  rent,  and  the  police  ca 
tain  told  him  to  take  that  away,  and  to  send  for  me  then,  of  th 
was  my  stand,  and  I  said,  "  No." 

Q.  Asked  you  what?  A.  To  send  for  me  so  as  to  find  o 
if  it  was  my  stand;  I  said,  "No  it  belongs  to  the  poor  felh 
outside,  and  he  paid  $10  rent  a  month,  and  I  guess  I  will  ! 
him  stay  here  too." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  get  all  that  about  by  the  int< 
view  between  the  bartender  and  <  'ai)tain  Cross. 

Q.  What  took  the  bartender  down  there?    A.  The   capta 
sent  for  me  again;  I  don't  know  what  for;  I  was  there  and 
was  not. 

Q.  You  say  the  captain  sent  for  you  again,  and  you  do: 
know  for  what?  A.  I  should  come  down  to  the  station-houj 
well,  I  was  there,  but  he  was  not  in;  it  was  about  5  or  6  o'clo( 
so  when  the  bartender  left  —  he  generally  left  the  place  abc 
9  o'clock  —  said,  "  Mack,  go  right  into  the  captain  and  i 
what  he  wants,  because  you  go  over  that  way;''  so  McCormi 
went  in,  and  told  nie  then  it  was  about  the  stand;  that  that  m 
was  to  take  the  stand  away,  and  there  was  no  help;  McCorm; 
said,  "The  captain  took  me  inside  in  a  little  room,  and  show 
me  the  old  papers  about  you,  that  you  had  been  before  1 
Lexow  committee,  and  told  me  you  were  Werner,  and  he  t< 
me  I  had  been  in  prison  once  too.'' 

Q.  Told  you  what?    A.  That  the  bartender  had  been  in  priF 
once;  he  said,  "I  done  all  the  best  I  could  after  that;  I  coi 
not  deny  it,  as  I  s(^e  he  was  sure:  I  told  him  he  need  not 
afraid  of  you,  as  he  won't  go  against  you,   inasmuch   as 
knew  you  had  never  been  against  him;  and  he  Ihought  it  t 
all  right,  and  there  would  not  be  any  trouble." 

Q.  Now,  were  you  arrested  immediateh-  when  the  policena 
charged  you  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  them  in  Esi 
Market  police  court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  arrest  you  right  away?  A.  They  did  not;  tl 
arrested  me  about  5  o'clock  or  half-past  5. 
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Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  you  were  in  the  Essex 
Market  police  court?    A.  About  half -past  9. 
Q.  In  the  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  arrested  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  a  warrant  produced  on  your  arrest?  A.  The 
captain  sent  down  to  me  in  the  store,  I  was  to  come  to  the 
station-house;  well,  I  was  a  little  busy  inside,  and  I  did  not  go 
at  once,  and  I  came  a  litle  later,  and  just  as  I  came  from  the 
store,  he  sent  two  detectives  more,  I  guess,  to  fetch  me  on  time ; 
and  they  told  me,  "  The  captain  is  waiting  for  you ;"  and  I  told 
them  I  was  on  the  wj^  to  see  him;  and  I  went  down  to  see  him, 
and  OflScer  Cohen  was  there,  and  some  other  officer,  and  he 
asked  me,  "  Werner,"  he  said,  "  This  Officer  Cohen  tells  me 
that  you  gave  him  a  |5  bill,  that  he  should  —  " 

Q.  A  |5  bill?  A.  Yes;  that  he  should  work  easy  with  your 
barkeeper  and  not  make  a  charge  for  selling  whisky,  but  make 
it  "exposure." 

Q.  Exposure?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  says,  "I  did  not;  I  never  gave 
1^  a  dollar;  neither  did  he  give  me  anything. 

Q.  "I  never  gave  him  a  dollar,  and  neither  did  he  give  me 
anythmg?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place?    A.  Then  he  said  he  had  a  warrant 

lere;  he  said,  "  I  have  a  warrant  here  from  a  judge; "  I  don't 

Imow  which  judge  —  and  he  says,  "  We  have  to  keep  you  here." 

Q.  A  warrant;  did  he  show  you  a  warrant?    A.  He  showed 

me  a  newspaper;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  warrant;  he  said 

it  was  a  warrant. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  Captain  Cross  about  the 
license  of  that  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Saturday  night,  the  last 
Saturday  before  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  That  is,  Saturday  before?  A.  Sunday;  he  sent  for  me  and 
I  was  there  twice  too,  and  once  I  did  not  see  him;  and  so  I  came 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  10  o'clock;  so  he  asked  me  if  I 
^as  proprietor  of  that  place. 

Q.  If  you  were  the  proprietor?  A.  Ho  knows  that  before, 
because  he  seen  me  before  already;  I  said,  "i'^es,"  he  says,  "I 
don't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  you ;  I  want  to  treat  you  nice, 
and  you  don't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  me;"  I  was  sur- 
prised he  talked  that  way  with  me;  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  go 
home  and  close  your  place;"  I  said,  "  Why,  I  have  a  license  that 
J^ns  11  months."  (  I 
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Q.  You  said  —  A.  He  says,  "  I  have  an  order  to  close  yoi 
place; "  he  said,  **  I  don't  do  it; "  I  hav^  an  order  to  close  yoi 
place;  if  you  don't  close  it,  I  must  arrest  you;"  well,  I  conlds^ 
close  it  on  Saturday  evening,  the  best  night  in  the  week;  I  saUl 
Captain,  you  do  me  one  favor  for  me,  and  allow  me  to  keep  opoi 
to  12  o'clock  to-night,  and  in  the  meantime  I  will  see  what  can  lie 
done;"  he  said,  "All  right,  keep  open,  but  Monday  morning  I 
want  you  to  close,  and  if  the  place  is  open,  I  come  and  aneit 
you." 

Q.  He  allowed  you  to  keep  open  while  he  threatened  to  do* 
you  up  immediately;  he  allowed  you  to  keep  open  until  midiii^^ 
Saturday  night?    A.  Yes;  to  show  he  wanted  to  treat  me  ridb^ 

Q.  That  was  after  he  had  seen  Kremer?  A.  No;  EreoMt; 
seen  him  Monday,  because  I  sent  up  at  once  to  the  breweiyj 
Kremer  came  in  by  accident  before  the  brewery  could  send  hta; 
down,  and  Kremer  looked  around  and  seen  the  place  was  rtfj 
quiet,  no  business,  and  said,  "  what  is  the  matter?"  I  said, ''B^ 
and  so,  is  it;  the  captain  made  me  close  the  place;  he  said,*! 
want*  to  see  who  is  that;  10  captains  could  not  close  mef  k> 
says,  "  The  license  is  mine,  and  you  are  my  manager  here,  and  jot 
keep  right  open,"  and  he  sat  down  and  cooled  off  a  little,  and  to 
said,  "  I  tell  you  one  thing,  "  it  might  be  better  we  go  to  Ito 
captain  and  see  him;"  and  I  said,  "Yes,"  and  we  went  inkk 
carriage  to  the  station-house,  but  the  sergeant  was  there,  aa4 
not  the  captain,  and  he  said,  "  Sergeant,  what  is  the  matter  with 
this  place  here?  This  license  is  my  own;  this  man  is  iV 
manager;  and  he  wants  the  place  pulled;  why  should  youdOB 
the  place?"  The  sergeant  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  abort 
it;  you  wait  until  the  captain  comes;  come  around  aboatA 
o'clock  and  he  will  be  here  again; "  so  we  went  away;  he  sA 
"  Isn't  it  enough  for  you  if  I  prove  to  you  I  am  Mr.  Kremer,  arf 
the  license  is  in  my  name,  and  this  man  is  manager;"  he  ttft 
"Why  should  he  close?"  He  said,  I  don't  know;  that  isfl* 
orders;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  business; "  so  he  weBl 
to  the  captain  about  4  or  5  o'clock  again,  and  he  met  the  caption 
and  I  seen  Mr.  Kremer  about  6  o'clock,  something  like  tlii8;bi 
said,  "  Well,  clos§,  do  not  open,  but  I  guess  it  will  be  all  ri^ 
bv  to-morrow;"  the  next  dav  he  came  —  it  was  on  Tuesday- 
he  came,  and  he  says,  "Well,  it  is  no  use;"  he  was  very  dew; 
hearted  when  he  came. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Mr.  Kremer;  he  was  quite  another  man;  he  sai 
"It  is  no  use  to  fight  the  police:  I  am  sorry  for  you;  give  i 
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hat  license;""  I  said,  "What  am  I  going  to  do  without  a 
license?  "  I  said,  "  You  know  I  took  the  place  and  wanted  the 
Rcense;"  he  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  you;  you  know  we  can  not 
stand,  that  we  have  a  lot  of  customers  around;  you  can  not 
leep  open  this  place  here;  if  we  go  against  the  police,  all  my 
customers  will  be  bothered  every  Sunday;  you  know  we  can 
not  stand  that;  you  get  somebody  to  buy  this  place  here  and 
%e  will  transfer  the  license  over  to  this  man,  so  you  dont  lose 
anything,  no  matter  what  price  you  get  for  that  place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  understanding  with  any  of  the 
counsel  here  for  tJiis  investigating  committee,  that  you  would 
produce  further  evidence  when  they  resumed  their  sessions, 
kbtmt  jMiyinent  for  disorderly  houses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said,  "If 
1  %Jifc  out,  I  would,"  and  I  could,  because  I  have  witnesses 
fKat  I  am  not  able  to  bring  in  this  city  now. 

^  Yoti  were  instructed  by  counsel  for  the  committee  to  pro- 
toie  such  evidence  for  our  examination?  A.  Yeft,  sir;  but  when 
1  started  this  business,  1  hadn't  no  money  and  I  dropped  it ;  I 
faew  very  well  I  would  be  called  again  before  the  committee; 
ited  I  said,  "  If  1  have  three  or  four  days'  time,  I  will  get  my 
irltnesses." 

Q.  Had  you  said  anything  to  counsel  about  being  able  to  pro- 
duce further  evidence  against  Captain  Cross?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
•Idd  that  I  W6uld  be  able  to  produce  some  evidence  against 
C^tain  Cross. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cross  know  that?  A.  Well,  I  guess  he  knew 
that;  the  way  it  is  now,  I  do  not  trust  the  barkeeper;  I  guess 
that  barkeeper  told  him  —  was  two-faced;  of  course,  the  bar- 
beper  knows;  I  told  the  barkeeper  that  many  times;  "  You  see 
lean  not  testify  against  Captain  Cross,  but  I  believe  I  would  be 
*l)le  to  produce  some  evidence  on  thet  stand  that  would  be  very 
Itrd  for  him." 

Q»  Could  you  name  the  witnesses?  A.  I  did  not  name  the 
R^itnesses,  but  I  guess  he  knew. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cross  know  the  witnesses  you  said  you  could 
»roduce,  or  that  you  could  produce?  A.  Well,  surely  he  el- 
ected that  I  knew  her. 

Q.  What  is  that  witness's  name?    A.  Raynord. 
Q.  What  is  her  first  name?    A.  Mary. 

Q.  Mary  Baynord?    A.  And  T  had  another  witness  from  No, 
Delancey  street;  but  I  could  not  get  them  from  any  circum- 
L.  337 
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stances  now,  because  they  are  out   of  business   and   keep  t 
laundry  business. 

Q.  Now  liow  much  were  you  held  in  bail  at  first  at  the  poliM 
court?    A.  Two  thousand   dollars. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  bail  fixed  at  a  lower  sum  than  that?  A.  One 
thousand  dollars  first. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  raised  to  $2,000?    A.  It  w^as. 

Q.  Simply,  first  your  bail  was  fixed  at  $1,000  and  then  raifld 
to  $2,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  unable  to  produce  bail  since?  A  A- 
thousand  dollars  I  had  once;  when  I  was  under  $2,000,  I  hai 
$1,000. 

Q.  They  put  in  bail  for  $2,000?    A.  Yes;  and  that  two  dajl^ 
I  was  out,  that  is  a  thing  that  happened  with  the  license  fa  fl»-; 
mean  time;  well,  one  day  —  that  was.  on  Thursday,  I  left  nf 
place;  two  detectives  stood  out;  it  was  5  o'clock  op  half -past  L; 

Q.  In  the  evening?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  called  nie  don! 
in  Fifth  street  and  Avenue  A,  or  First  avenue  —  Avenue  A— 
they  called  me  by  name,  and  I  looked  back. 

Q.  What  name  did  they  call  you  by?  A.  I  guess  they  calkl 
me  Wosn(*r;  and  as  soon  as  I  looked  back,  I  saw  a  paper,  and 
I  thought  I  had  been  surrendered. 

Q.  Who  went  your  bail   first?    A.  Epstein. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  in?    A.  He  ih  in  the  coal  and  wood 
busines-s. 

Q.  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  He  was  not  a  friend  ol 
mine,  but  a  friend  of  mine  induced  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Induced  him  by  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  Furrendered  you?  A. 
Well,  he  did  not  give  any  reason,  but  the  other  man  told  me, 
he  said.  "  I  guess  the  police  is  too  hot  for  him." 

Q.  What  other  man  is 'that?  A.  The  friend  of  mine,  who 
presented  him. 

Q,  The  friend  who  induced  him  to  go  on  the  bail?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  since  you  have  been  surrendered  you  have  been  in 
the  Tombs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

llv  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  this  man  claim  he  bailed  you  out  from  that  statement 
to  him?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 
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Q.  It  is  merely  supposition  on  your  part  then?  A.  Every* 
ttOdy  said  that  to  me.  (The  statement  referred  to  was  stricken 
out.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  your  object,  Mr.  Goff,  to  prove  inter- 
ference by  the  police  with  witnesses  who  had  testified  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  notice  in  to-day's  Herald  a  statement 
trhich  seems  to  be,  if  anything,  stronger  than  the  facts  in  this 
case,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  Mayston  and  Mayston's 
feeing  pursued  from  one  precinct  to  another  and  one  district  to 
bother.    It  seems  to  me  that  matter  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  send  for  him.  He  will  be  around  in 
fonrt  this  afternoon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  consider  they  bring  themselves 
>itbin  the  charge  of  criminal  contempt,  when  they  do  that,  do 
yon  not? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  and  intimidation  and  threatening  of 
iritaesses,  which  is  a  penal  offense. 

Henry  Ck>hen,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
aly  Bwom,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  consider  the  oath  you  have  taken 
Dding  on  your  conscience,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  officers  that  arrested  Wosner's  bar- 

ider?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  make  the  arrest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^   Were  you  in  citizen's  clothes,  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

5.  In  the  bar-room?    A.  In  the  bar-room. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

CJ.  Isn't  that  against  the  regulation  of  the  police?    A.  He 
iB  in  citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  Aren't  you  aware  that  there  is  a  rule  of  the  department 
at  prohibits  going  into  saloons  in  citizen's  clothes?    A.  No, 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  rule  was  passed?  A.  I  dont 
know;  I  was  sent  by  the  captain  to  make  the  arrest  in  citise&'l 
clothes. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  captain?  A.  Ye^l 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  sent  to  make  the  arrest?    A.  Yea,  di 
if  possible;  if  he  was  doing  any  business. 

Q.  Well,  officer,  were  you  not  aware,  before  the  captain 
you  —  weren't  you  aware  of  a  rule  of  the  department  which 
hibited  officers  from    going   into    saloons    in    citizen's   dreMl 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  obtain  evidence  against  violators  of  the  Excise  Lawtj 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  of  such  a  rule?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  received  orders  from  your  captain  and  you  obeyed 
orders?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  is  such  a  rule  now?     A.  I  believe 
read  something  in  the  paper  the  other  day  about  it 

Q.  And  never  knew  it  before;  how  long  have  you  been  on 
force?    A.  Not  quite  two  years.  , 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  officer,  tell  us  what  the  captain  said  to  you?  A. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  hoard  there  was  a  Baloon  at  Na  l^i 
Avenue  B,  and  that  they  were  running  without  having  a  prop* 
license,  and  told  me  to  go  around,  and  if  I  found  they  we** 
doing  business,  if  the  place  was  open,  to  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  That  was  on  Sunday,  officer?  A.  This  was  on  Sundijt^ 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  you  were  well  aware  that  even  if  the  pUiCft 
had  a  license,  and  if  they  were  open  and  doing  business,  it 
would  also  be  a  violation  of  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  that  fact?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  was  it  the  captain  sent  you  to  obtain  evidence  oii| 
which  question;  whether  they  were  selling  without  a  license,  or 
whether  they  were  violating  the  Excise  Law  on  Sunday?  A. 
He  told  me,  if  they  were  open  to  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  He  told  you  if  they  were  open  to  make  an  arrest?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 
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y.  And  did  he  tell  you  to  obtain  evidence?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
iu;ual  in  making  excise  arrests  to  have  a  look  at  the  license, 
and  I  asked  the  bartender  for  his  license;  he  told  me  the  pro- 
prietor had  the  license;  I  asked  him  where;  he  said,  at  his  house; 
Itoldhim  ttie  proper  place  for  his  license  was  to  have  it  exposed 
where  they  could  be  seen  by  the  public. 

Q.  That  is  proper?  A.  He  had  a  conversation  with  a  man, 
which  I  afterward  found  out  was  Karl  Werner,  and  Mr.  Werner 
went  to  the  safe  and  took  out  the  license  and  showed  it  to  him, 
ind  the  license  was  issued  to  Henry  Kremer,  class  2  license, 
etii,  on  June,  1894,  and  it  expired  the  8th  of  June,  1895. 

Q.  And  didn't  this  Wosner  claim  he  was  manager  for 
Kremer?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  whether  he  was,  or  any- 
thing else;  I  didn't  know  whether  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  place. 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  open  the  safe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  take  out  the  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  the  bartender  say  he  was  the  proprietor? 
A.  He  gaid  the  proprietor  had  the  license  at  his  house. 

Q.  This  man  came  in  shortly  afterward?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  place  at  the  time  or  not;  he  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves. 

Q.  You  saw  this  man  tfo  aud  open  the  safe  and  take  a  license 
ont?  A.  And  take  a  license  out 

Q.  And  show  it  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  tell  you  he  was  manager? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  had  cards  printed  as  proprietor. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  he  was  manager  for  Kremer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  sent  by  the  captain,  were  you  sent  out 
generally  to  make  excise  arrests?    A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  At  this  particular  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  named  this  place  particularly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  name  any  other  place?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  name 
no  other  place  particularly. 

Q*  Did  he  name  any  other  place  particularly  except  this  place? 
A.  No,  sir. 

CTiairman  Lexow. —  Just  ask  him  whether  he  had  gone  before 
without  uniform  to  make  some  arrests. 

Q'  Had  you  gone  out  before  in  civilian  dress  to  make  arrests? 
^^  ^es,  8U-. 

Q'  Did  you  make  any  other  arrests  that  Sunday  night?    A. 
No,  dr. 
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Q.  This  was  the  only  arrest  you  made  that  Sunday  night? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  officer,  that  liquor  stores  all  around  there  w 
violating  the  Excise  Law?    A.  I  saw  none  myself. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  officer,  now  that  there  is  not  a  liquor  sfa 
in  that  precinct  that  does  not  sell  on  Sunday?  A.  Not  to) 
knowled[:e. 

Q.  Not  your  personal  knowledge;  I  won't  say  you  could  ki 
and  have  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  will  say,  as  matter  of  cbmn 
rumor,  in  that  precinct,  isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  I  don'  know 
it  is  any  more  in  that  precinct  more  than  any  other  prednet; 
is  public  rumor;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  find  out  whether  ft  is  so  or  not? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  civilian's  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  made  arresta 

Q.  Did  you  read  Superintendent  Byrnes'  report?  A  t 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  in  that  report  that  there  was  65^000  Th 
tions  of  the  Excise  Law  observed  by  the  detectives  in  IUb  fl 
where  there  was  no  arrests  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  liquor  store  next  A 
to  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  arrests  to  your  knowledge  made 
that  liquor  store  within  the  past  year?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  an  arrest  in  that  liquor  store?  A  1 
sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Or  attempt  to?    A.  I  have  attempted  to;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  uniform?    A.  No,  sir;  in  civilian's  clothes. 

Q.  You  could  not  jret  in?     A.  No,  sir. 

H.  Of  course  the  man  who  keeps  the  store  next  door  to 
station-houso  knows  all  th(^  officeits  pretty  well  ?      A.  I  suppose 

Q.  Now,  officer,  after  you  have  made  this  arrest  on  that  iii|^ 

Mr.  GofT. —  I  should  say,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  ChainoD 
that,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  see  District  Attorney  Pellt 
here  that  on  request  from  riie,  in  Carl  Werner's  case  of 
difficulties  concerning  his  obtaining  the  bail  and  reports  that 
bondsmen  proffered  in  the  district  attorney's  office  were 
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Accepted  and  obstructions  placed  in  the  way,  District  Attorney 
Fellows  issued  an  order  to  accept  any  good  bondsmen  that 
■rould  come,  and  he  reduced  it  to  |1,500  at  my  request;  and  as 
Blatter  of  justice  I  intended  to  state  that  before;  it  escaped  my 
■lind. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  the  next  morning  you  went  to  court?  A. 
S'es,  sir.  i 

r       By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  when  the  captain  sent  you  down 
Ehere  that  he  told  you  he  understood  this  man  was  selling  with- 
TOit  a  license?    A.  Without  a  proper  license. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  to  find  out  whether  he  was  selling  on 
IBonday?  A.  He  said,  if  he  was  doing  any  business  whatever 
Co  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  Sunday?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
iNirticularly. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  your  looking  to  see  if  other 
l^ces  were  open?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  told  you  to  go  down  to  that  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

r 

Q.  Now,  officer,  next  morning  you  went  down  with  your 
jprisoner  to  Essex  Market  police  court,  did  you  not?  A.  My 
prisoner  w^as  bailed  out;  I  went  down  tp  Essex  Market  police 

Q,  To  attend  to  the  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Karl  Werner  there?    A.  Officer  Fay  told  me 

"ttere  was  some  one  wishing  to  see  me,  and  I  said  they  could  see 

*ie  in  the  courtroom,  and  I  was  standing  there  when  Werner 

Mni  his  bartender  came  in;  McCormick  went  in  the  court-room 

jand  Werner  came  up  to  me  and  said,  I  want  you  to  make  it  easy 

irlth  him,  and  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning;  at  this  conversa^ 

^n  in  the  court-room  he  said,  "  Be  easy  with  him,  and  make  it 

ttposore  instead  of  selling; ''  and  at  the  same  time  he  slipped 

'mnething  into  my  hand,  which  I  found  was  a  f 5  bill. 

,  Q.  Now,  when  he  slipped  something  into  your  hand,  did  you 

me  the  thing  that  he  slipped  into  your  hand?    A.  I  felt  it. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  it  was  money?    A.  I  had  no  idea  what  it 

ira& 

Q,  You  felt  something  soft?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  you  knew  it  wa»n*t  gold  coin  he  slipped  into ; 
hand,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Or  a  check;  you  knew  it  was  not  a  check,  did  yon 
from  the  feel  of  it?    A.  Well,  it  did  not  feel  like  stiflP  papa 
new  paper. 

Q.  So  you  believed  when  this  thing  was  dropped  into  j 
hand  that  it  was  money?    A.  I  thought  it  was  money. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it,  officer  —  this  thing?  i 
opened  it  out  and  showed  it  to  the  officer  who  was  witii  m 
tlie  time. 

Q.  Which  hand  was  it  put  in?    A.  My  right  hand. 

Q.  In  what  position  was  your  right  hand  When  this  thing 
put  into  it?  A.  Very  near  —  well,  it  was  in  the  poBitim  d 
right  hand;  he  was  standing  a  little  this  side  of  me. 

Q.  You  was  nearer  his  right  hand?  A.  I  was  nearer  his  I 
hand. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  in  your  right  hand?  A.  No,  sir; 
before  he  put  it  there. 

Q.  W^as  your  hand  in  a  position  with  the  fingers  exteii 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So?    (Indicating.)     A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  take 
much  attention. 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  position  of  the  hand,  wasn^  it? 
Generally,  by  my  side. 

Q.  Stand  up  and  show  how  you  hold  your  right  hand?  i 
witness  stands  up.)    *A.  Like  that. 

Q.  I  see  your  right  band  is  further  extended  from  your  d 
than  your  left.  (As  the  witness  shows  his  hand  hanging  d 
by  his  side.) 

Q.  I  didn't  get  through  with  you  yet,  officer;  will  you  pi 
resume  the  same  position ;  I  notice  further  that  the  fingers 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  are  more  widely  extended,  and  that 
are  a  little  inclined  backwards,  while  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  closed  and  nearer  to  your  coat;  now,  is  there 
reason  for  that  distinction,  officer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  reason?    A.  No  reason  whatever. 

Q.  Now,  that  will  do,  officer;  you  sit  down;  now,  your  i 
hand  being  in  the  position  that  you  have  described  it,  and 
8lipj>ed  something  into  it,   it  would   have  fallen  ont  of 
hand,  if  your  fingers  had  not  closed  upon  it,  wouldn^t  it! 
Yes,    sir. 
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Q.  So  that,  as  soon  as  yon  felt  the  soft  substance  going  into 
fonr  riglit  hand,  your  fingers  mechanically  closed  upon  it?  A. 
I  dosed  upon  it. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  fingers  of  the  hand  closed  upon  this  object 
[Slat  had  been  placed  into  it,  you  squeezed  it  a  little,  didn't  you? 
iL  No,  sir;   not  particularly. 

Q,  But  you  exercised  sufficient  pressure  to  enable  you  to  de- 
tmine  it  was  soft  all  the  way  through?  A.  I  don't  remember 
lAether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  if  you  did?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  the 
ttt  and  opened-  it 

Q.  Now,  will  you  stand  up  again,  officer;  put  your  hand  in 
■At  same  position  you  put  it  before;  now,  will  you,  please, 
incrtbe  to  us  with  your  left  hand;  I  wish  Senator  Saxton  would 
bok  at  the  position;  will  you,  please,  describe  to  us  with  the 
kft  hand  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  whether  it  was  pushed 
into  your  hand  from  the  front  or  from  the  rear?  A.  I  am  try- 
iig  to  explain  as  well  as  I  can  remember;  he  just  put  his  hand 
'la  mine  that  way,  and  I  seen  what  it  was,  and  opened  the  bill 
md  showed  it  to  Officer  Arfken. 
I     Q.  Ton  felt  it  before  you  saw  what  it  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  And  as  you  said  before,  you  just  opened  your  fingers 
BiiiBciently  to  retain  it  in  your  band?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
'     Q.  Officer,  just  hold  your  hand  there;  suppose  I  put  that  in 
JOQT  hand  there;  (putting  bill  in  witness's  hand);  no,  you  grab 
ytar  fingers  on  it;  let  your  hand  remain  in  your  former  con- 
dition; you  understand  what  I  mean,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Suppose    I    put    that    in    your    hand    there;     give    the 
•lightest  movement    (the  witness  moves  slightly);  see,  it  will 
M?   A.  Yes,  sir.* 
Qi  Now,  this  thing  that  was  put  into  your  hand  by  this 
\  Werner  would  have  fallen   if  you  had  not  closed  your  fingers 
•  wpon  it?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

I     ft  That  is  it;  and  when  you  loosed  your  fingers,  and  felt  the 
I  object,  you  turned  around  and  saw  what  you  had?    A.  I  opened 
it  in  front  of  Officer  Arfken. 
Q.  You  opened  the  bill  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Was  the  bill  crumpled?    A.  It  was  closed  up,  folded  up. 

ft  Was  it  something  like  that  bill  now?    A.  Something  liko 
that 
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Q.  So  if  it  had  remained  in  its  crumpled  condition,  you  cooll. 
not  have  told  the  denomination  of  the  bill?    A.   Hardly. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  enable  you  to  see  what  the  amount  of  tiie 
bill  was,  you  opened  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  opened  it,  and  after  you  opened  it,  and  found  it^ 
was  a  |5bill,  you  showed  it  to  Officer  Arfken?    A.  I  called 
Arfkon's  attention  before  I  opened  it.  i 

Q.  How  did  you  call  Officer  Arfken's  attention?  A.  I  said, 
"  Did  you  see  this,  George?  " 

Q.  You  said,  "Did  you  see  this,  George?"    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  What  did  George  say?    A.  He  looked  at  it,  and  did  noC.i 
say  anything. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  said  to  George,  "  Did  you 
this?  "    A.  I  asked  him  whether  I  should  bring  it  before  — 

Q.  No;  what  did  you  do,  not  what  you  said;  when  you  said, 
"  Did  you  see  this,"  what  movement  did  you  make?  A I 
oi)ened  the  bill,  while  speaking.  , 

Q.  You  said,  in  opening  the  bill,  you  said,  "  George,  did  yoft 
see  this?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  exhibited  to  him  the  thing  which 
you  called  a  ?5biH?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  George  say?  A.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
not  tliink  it  advisable  to  take  it  right  — 

Q.  What  did  he  say  w^hen  you  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  that? 
A.  He  made  no  answer.  > 

Q.  So,  as  far  as  you  know,  and  as  far  as  George  said  at  that 
timo,  you  could  not  swear  that  Officer  Arfken  saw  the  thing, 
as  you  call  it?    A.  He  told  me  he  did  see  it  afterward. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  asked  him  if  he  did  see  it,  he  said  noth- 
ing?   A.  I  don't  remember  him  saying  anything  at  the  time; 

Q.  How  long  after  did  he  tell  you  he  had  seen  it?  A.  While 
talking  about  it.  ' 

Q.  While  talking  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Now,  after  you  said,  "  George,  have  you  seen  this?  "  what 
next  did  you  say;  who  was  the  first  that  spoke?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  arraign  Wosner  before  the  judge  at  once,  or  to 
consult  with  the  captain. 

Q.  Where  was  Wosner  at  that  time?  A.  He  was  standing 
there. 

Q.  You  did  not  turn  around  and  say  anything  before  you  said 
this  to  Officer  Arfkon?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  The  first  thing  you  said  to  Officer  Arfken  was,  '^  Do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  arraign  this  man  before  the  judge,  or 
vait  until  we  consult  the  captain  "?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Arfken  say?  A.  He  thought  it  advisable  to 
;  consult  the  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  that  was  meant  for,  officer?  A. 
lo,  sir.  , 

Q.  Then,  if  you  did  not  understand  what  that  was  meant  for, 
That  did  you  propose  to  arraign  him  before  the  judge  for?  A. 
I  did  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  arrest  on  my 
•wn  shoulders. 

Q.  If  it  was  a  harmless  thing,  why  did  you  ask  your  brother 
cOcer,  if  you  had  better  arraign  him  before  the  judge?  A.  I 
did  not  think  it  a  harmless  thing. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  it  was?  A.  A  criminal  thing;  a 
bribery,  : 

Q.  Bribery  for  what?  A.  To  give  false  testimony  on  the 
excise  case  of  his  bartender,  McCormick. 

Q.  And  that  false  testimony  was  what,  officer?  A.  I  should 
inake  the  case  exposure  instead  of  selling. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  all  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  in  the  group?    A.  In  the  corridor? 

Q.  Did  this  take  place  in  the  corridor  of  the  court-rooms?  A. 
In  the  corridor  of  the  court-rooms. 

Q.  Who  were  in  the  corridor?    A.  Only  the  three  of  us. 

Q.  Yourself  and  your  brother  officer  and  Wosner?  A.  Yes, 
ar. 

Q.  You  knew  —  you  are  an  intelligent  man,  possibly 
nnusnally  so  for  a  patrolman  —  you  know,  officer,  that  an  offer 
of  money  or  thrusting  money  into  your  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  you  to  commit  perjury,  that  that  was  a  great  crime; 
didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  right  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  you  knew  that  crime  was  committed  in  your  presence? 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  policemen's  duty  well  enough  to  understand 
yon  have  the  power  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  who 
wnunits  a  crime  or  atempts  to  commit  a  crime  in  your  pres- 
ence?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  only  the  law,  but  the  rules  of  the  department? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  This  man  you  knew  committed  a  crime,  as  far  as  you  under- 
stood it,  In  your  presence;    didn't  be?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wlieii  be  committed    that    crime  in    your    presence,  w 
didn't  you  lay  your  hands  on  him  and  arrest  him  for  felony 
A.  That  was  the  first  case  I  had  seen  or  heard  of,  and  I  did  noi 
want  to  take  that  responsibility,  and  I  did  not  want  to  inte 
fere  with  him  on  account  of  his  being  a  Lexow  witness. 

Q.  You  were  aware  he  was  a  Lexow  witness?    A.  Yes,  sfrp 
1  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  aware  he  was  a  Lexow  witness?  A. 
OflUer  Arfken  told  me  the  night  before  making  the  arrest. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ho  told  you?    A,  In  the  station-honse. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  the  man  that  pro- 
<]uced  the  license  was  FCarl  Werner. 

Q.  Then  you  recognized  who  Karl  Werner  was?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  some  talk  about  it  among  your  brother 
Oilicers  about  it  that  night,  in  the  station-house,  him  being  a 
I^exow  witness?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  any  conversation- 

Q.  Suppose  Werner  attempted  to  pick  your  pocket  In  the 
corridor  that  morning,  and  you  found  his  hand  in  your  pocket, 
trying  to  take  your  watcli  out  of  it,  wouldn't  you  have  promptly 
arrested  him?     A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  a  I-«exow  witness  or  not? 

Uy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  certainly  would,  wouldn't  you;  if  a  man  had  attemp- 
ted to  pick  your  pocket,  you  would  have  arrested  him  on  the 
sjiot?     A.  If  I  caught  him  with  his  hand  in  my  pocket. 

Bv  ^Ir.  r.or- 

Q.  If  you  had  seem  him  put  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  any 
oilier  person,  you  would  have  arrested  him  at  once,  wouldn't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  his  being  a  Lexow  witness?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  law  says  the  crime  of  bribery  is  worse  than  the 
crime  of  larceny  from  the  person,  and  the  law  saying  that,  why 
didn't  you  arrest  him  for  a  graver  crime  than  picking  of  pockets? 
A.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  on  my  own  shoulders. 

Q.  If  you  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  arresting  a  person 
picking  a  pocket  on  your  own  shoulders,  why  wouldn't  you  take 
the  responsibility  in  this  case?  A.  I  would  have  had  a  com- 
plainant there. 
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Q.  Yoa  said  you  would  have  arrested  hira  if  he  put  his  liand 
in  yoar  pocket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  you  would  have  been  the  complainant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Precisely  as  in  the  bribery  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  wouldn't  you  arrest  him  on  the  bribery  case  if  you 
would  have  arrested  him  for  picking  the  pocket?    A.  In  his 
same  condition  I  would  have  consulted  with  the  captain. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  consulted  with  him  because  this  man 
wasaLexow  witness?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  was  an  absolute  stranger,  you  would  have  arrested 
him  anyhow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  the  character  of  his  being  a  T^exow 
witness  that  caused  you  to  want  to  consult  the  captain?  A.  I 
did  not  want  to  get  notoriety. 

Q.  Did  notoriety  follow  your  doing  your  duty?  A.  It  did;  it 
has.  1 

Q.  After  you  showed  this  bill  to  your  brother  officer,  did  you 
liiention  the  amount  of  the  bill?  A.  He  saw  the  denomination 
himself. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  any  remark  on  the  amount  of  the  bill?  A. 
No,  sir;  only  to  Wosner. 

Q.  I  was  coming  to  that  afterward;  he  saw  the  amount  of  the 
bill;  jou  handed  it  out  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  (Character  or 
marks  on  the  bill?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  genuine  bill?  A.  It  looked  like  a 
genuine  bill. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  it  was  a  genuine  bill?  A.  I  did  not 
exaraine  it  that  closely, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  tl.e  bill  was  a  genuine  f5  bill  of  the 
currencv  of  the  United  States?  A.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowl- 
edge,  res. 

Q.  Not  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  will  you  HW(»ar  to  the 
^act?    A.  Some  of  the  b(»st  counterfeits  might  deceive  you. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  that  paper  you  showed  to  the  officer 
^as  a  genuine  $5  bill  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States?    A. 
Yes;  I  will  swear  to  it. 
Q.  Are  you  an  expert?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  determine  all  counterfeits  from  the  genuine 
^oney?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it  you  can  swear  this  was  not  a  counterfeit? 
A.  I  say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  a  counterfeit?  A.  It  might 
have  been  a  counterfeit 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  assume  that  responBibilityT 
A.  I  am  not  an  expert 

Q.  I  sajy  officer,  you  ai*e  not  prepared  to  take  the  responii- 
bility  of  swearing  that  was  not  a  counterfeit  bill?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  do 
you  know  we  have  a  currency  called  "silver  certiflcatea?"  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  currency  called  "  gold  certificates?  "    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  currency  called  "  greenbacks?  '*    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  National  bank  notes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  paper  that  was  put  into  your  hand  by  Werner 
a  silver  certificate?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  a  gold  certificate?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  is  a  greenback?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  a  National  bank    note?    A.  It  was  a  95  bill. 

Q.  Was  it  a  national  bank  note?  A.  I  did  not  take  partlonltr 
notice. 

Q.  Was  it  a  national  bank  note?    A.  I  could  not  asy. 

Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it?    A.  I  returned  it  to  Werner. 

Q.  Gave  it  back  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  then  and  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  consulting  witt 
the  officer  about  making  the  arrest 

Q.  If  you  intended  at  any  time  to  arrest  him  for  that  attempt 
to  bnbe  you,  why  didn't  3'ou  keep  the  evidence  of  his  bribeiyf 
A.  Had  I  ke[)t  that  money  he  might  have  made  a  charge  againlt 
me  of  taking  a  bribe,  when  I  was  leaving  the  court-room. 

Q.  You  could  have  had  the  money  impounded  in  the  coiiit- 
room?    A.    Yes,   sir;   I   could. 

Q.  Yon  gave  him  back  the  only  evidence  you  possessed  of  hii 
attempt  1o  bnbe  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  at  that  lime  vou  had  no  intention  of  arresting  this  mu 
for  his  attempt  at  bribery?  A.  I  had  an  intention,  and  had  a 
witness  then*,  and  thought  I  would  consult  with  the  ^aptlt* 
before  making  an  arrest. 

Bv  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  I  read  from  your  testimony  in  the  police  court:  ''Q.  It 
might  have  been  a  t'ounterfeit.  for  all  you  know?    A.  It  migbt 

have    been.'' 
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Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  oflScer,  after  you  had  consulted  with  your  brother 
oflScer,  what  was  said  by  your  brother  officer  and  yourself?  A, 
That  it  was  best  to  consult  with  the  captain. 

Q.   Did  he  think  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done;  did  you  do  anything  then?  A.  I 
arraigned  the  bartender,  who  was  held  for  trial,  and  I  went 
directly  to  the  station-house  and  reported  the  matter  to  Captain 
Cross. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  to  the  station-house?  xV.  Officer 
Arfken. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  with  the  captain  when  you  went  in?  A, 
No,   sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  I  explained  the  case  to  him, 
and  he  was  angry,  and  said,  "Why  didn't  you  make  the  arrest; 
it  was  a  crime  committed  in  your  presence; "  he  took  me  to  the 
Bnperintendent,  and  the  superintendent  told  me  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  police  board,  and  I  laid  the  case  before  Justice 
Feitner,  and  he  issued  a  warrant. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q-   What   superintendent?    A.   Superintendent   Byrnes. 

Bj  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Wlien  you  went  to  the  captain,  you  told  what  took  place? 
A.   I  stated  the  facts. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  to  him?  A.  Just  as  I  said,  in  arraign- 
ing the  bartender,  as  I  came  to  court,  Werner  had  been  in- 
quiring for  me,  and  as  I  entered  the  corridor  McCormick  had 
gone  into  the  court-room;  Werner  asked  me  to  make  the  case 
exposure  instead  of  selling,  and  gave  me  a  $5  bill. 

Q.  And  what  did  Captain  Cross  say?  A.  He  said,  "  Why  didn't 
Tou  arrest  him;"  I  told  him  I  thought  it  advisable  to  ask  his 
advice  first;  it  was  the  first  case  I  had  of  that  description. 

Q.  What  was  next  said?  A.  The  captain  told  me  to  put  on 
my   uniform  and  come  to   headquarters. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  why  it  was  necessary  —  first, 
TOU,  an  intelligent  officer,  knowing  this  man  committed  a  crime, 
as  TOU  understand  it,  you  were  afraid  to  assume  tlie  responsi- 
bility of  making  an  arrest  without  consulting  your  superior 
officer,  the  captain?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  reason  was  there  why  the  captain  should  send  to 
consult  somebody  else,  before  the  arrest  was  made?  A.  I  can 
not  answer  that 

Q.  That  is  for  the  captain  to  answer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  can  say,  he  told  you  to  put  on  your  coat  and  go  to 
the  superintendent?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  superintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Cross  went  with  you?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  What  conversation  took  place  there?  A  The  captain  liU^ 
the  case  before  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Was  any  other  ofllcer  called  in  consultation?  A.  Officer^ 
Arfken  was  there,  and  Inspector  Williams. 

Q.  And  the  whole  matter  was  i^one  over  before  Snperis- 
tendent  Byrnes  and  Inspector  Williams?    A.  Yes,  sitv 

Q.  What  was  the  result  arrived  at?  A  The  superintendeat 
told  me  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  judge — the  coart  • 

Q.  Did  he  question  you  as  to  what  took  place?  A*  Yesy  ^i 
he  told  me  I  had  a  right  to  make  the  arrest  at  once. 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  you  did  not  want  to  do  it,  becaiwt*" 
this  was  a  I^xow  witness?    A.  I  told  him  it  was  a  mistake  ii 
judgment  on  my  part  not  making  it  • 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  of  not  wanting  to  do  it  became  k 
was  a  Lexow  witness?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  this  conference  about  thii 
man  being  a  Lexow  witness?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  name  mentioned  at  the  conversation?  A.  I  ^wt'  j 
know;  the  captain  related  the  story  to  the  superintendent 

Q.  Did  the  captain  go  in  before  you  went  in?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  told  you  what  to  do,  where  did  you  go?  A  I , 
went  down  to  Essex  Market  court. 

Q.  To  Essex  Market?    A.  Yea,  sir.  i 

Q.  Anyone  with  you?    A.  Officer  Arfken.  | 

By  Chairmjin  Lexow:  ] 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  conference  had  between 
Captain  Cross,  Inspector  W^illiams,  and  Superintendent  Byrnes 
and  you  that  nothing  was  said  about  this  man  having  been  a 
witness  before  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Romething  was  said?  A.  No,  sir;  nothing  was  said  abont 
his  being  a  witness. 
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« 

Q.  Was  it.  iHiit  ra^er  sitraq^e  tbat  so  much  impprtance  shqiiid 
be  attached  to  a  matter  of  that  kind?  A.  If  they  said  anything 
aboDt  his  being  a  witness,  I  did  not  hear  it 

Q.  Is  it  u^mil  to  consult  thq  superintendent  aQd  one  of  the 
inspectors  where  a  matter  of  this  kind  occurs?  A.  I  done  that 
at  the  captain's  orders. 

Q.  And  was,  stating  the  reason?    A.  The  reasons  for  which? 

Q.  You  najr  th^  rqa^q  why  you  djld  not  make  an  arrest,  was 
keaose  he  l^d  l>een,  a  witn^s^  before  this  committee?  A.  Yes» 
lir. 

Q.  And  now  you  come  before  Superintendent  Byrnes  and 
bq[iector  Williams,  and  4p  not  eyei^  state  that  that  was  the 
reason  that  actuate'd  you?  A.  Captain  Cross  may  have  said 
that  . 

(^  Ton  mid.  notMng.  wa9  said.ajl>out  it?  A.  I  told  them  it 
might  have  been  a  case  of  mistaken  judgment  on  my  part 

Q.  Ton  said,  before  9npeii*ii\t^i)dent  Byrnes  and  Inspector 
Filliams  nothing  was  said  about  your  reason  not  making  the 
arrest?    A.  Kot  in  my.  hearing. 

(^  And  that  is  thi^  only  reasoa  you  d^d  not  arrest  him  in  the 
tort  instance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Officer,  you  gare  in  your  testimony  here  that  this  man  Wer- 
na,  whatever  his  name  is^  told  you  he  would  see  you  in  the 
morning?  A.  That  was  on  the  night  of  the  arrest  of  the  bar- 
tender. I 

Q.  Where  did  you  arrest  the  bartender;  I  understood  you  to 
wy  It  was  in  the  corridor  of  the  court?  A.  No,  sir;  I  corrected 
myaelf. 

Q.  What  object  could  he  have  in  objecting  to  meet  you  in  the 
•morning  if  he  tried  to  bribe  you  there  then?  A.  On  leaving 
^  saloon  on  the  arrest  of  the  bartender  he  made  the  remark 
to  me,  "  Be  easy  with  him,  and  I  will  make  it  all  right  in  the 
morning;  c(Mne  around  and  see  me  in  the  morning." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  it  was  the  next  morning  that  he  handed  you,  you  say, 
this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  339 
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Q.  Then  yoa  were  ezpeoting  something  of  this  kind  at  the 
time?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  dowi 
or  not  in  court 

Q.  But  he  had  notified  you  the  day  before?  A.  He  said,  I 
should  come  around. 

Q.  On  the  night  before  the  arrest  when  it  was  spoken  of  that 
he  was  a  witness  before  this  committee,  what  else  was  sail 
about  that  between  you  and  your  associate?  A.  Nothing  else; 
Arfken  said,  '^  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  that  gave  yoa  til 
license?  "  I  said,  "  No."  He  said,  "  That  was  Karl  Werner.* 
That  was  all  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  found  out  that  was  Karl  Wemerl 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  he  had  known  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  the  captain  knew  the  fact?    A.  No,  sir;  I 
stood  they  did.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  had  he  known  the  fact?    A.  Arfken  knows 
man,  and  seen  the  man  before. 

Q.  Then  it  was  known  at  the  station-house  before  the 
was  made  that  this  man  was  a  witness  before  this  commi 
or  had  been?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Didn't  the  superintendent  and  the  inspector  and 
captain  hold  a  conference  before  you  and  your  brotlier  ol 
were  called  in?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Weren't  they  talking  together?  A.  Not  to  my  knowk 
we  were  in  the  room  when  called. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  they  were  talking  about?    A.  Part 
it;  not  all. 

Q.  They  talked  apart  from  you?    A.  We  stood  at  a  distait 
away  from  them. 

Q.  At  a  respectable  distance,  as  a  subordinate  should  at 
froui  tlieir  superiors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  feeling  against  this  man  Karl  Werner?  Ju^ 
None  whatever;  never  saw  the  man  before  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  any  r(»ason  to  prosecute  him,  simply  bec^iuse  he 
was  a  witness  before  this  committee?    A,  No,  sir;  that  is  mora- 
in  liis  favor. 

Q.  And  the  captain  of  that  precinct  has  been  dismissed  from 
tlie  (lepartiiient,  on  clinrjres?     A.  On  charges;  yes,  sir. 
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Charles  M.  Patterson^  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
tate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  yonr  name?    A.  Charles  M.  Patterson. 

Q.  Now  will  you,  please,  speak  up  so  the  last  Senator  will  heac 
fon?    A,  Charles  M.  Patterson. 
:«  Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 

Q.  You  are  in  business  in  New  York?    A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  here?    A.  Yes,  jair. 

Q.  We  will  have  to  have  your  voice  a  little  louder  here,  please; 
30Q  have  had  some  experience  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  some 
lewelry,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  on  and  tell  this  committee  as 
briefly  as  you  can  in  your  own  way,  what  your  experience  was; 
■ire  us  the  time  and  place  and  speak  loudly,  otherwise  we  will 
He  delayed;  I  want  to  relieve  you,  Mr.  Patterson;  if  you  speak 
jkodly  and  tell  us  your  story  in  time  so  we  can  take  a  recess, 
it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  back  again?  A.  I  will 
•HI  you  my  story  in  10  minutes. 

Q.  Very  well,  go  on?  A,  A  little  more  than  one  year  ago. I 
fcad  occasion  to  go  —  a  year  ago  last  June  —  I  had  occasion  to 
RO  to  Brooklyn,  and  I  wore  a  diamond  on  my  scarf;  I  crossed 
^  Brooklyn  bridge  and  on  the  elevated  platform,  on  the  other 
•Me,  it  was  removed  from  my  scarf  by  a  thief  who  took  it  from 
Hie  left  side,  while  somebody  on  my  right  side  stepped  on  my 
Boot  and  tripped  me  as  I  was  going  on  the  car;  a  gentleman 
^bo  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  car  came  and  informed  me;  we 
*Kild  not  catch  the  thief  there;  we  went  to  the  next  depot  and 
"Warned  to  the  police  —  a  detective  office  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
Ifh;  I  was  there  introduced  to  Mr.  Zunt  and  some  other 
Ntetective,  and  told  my  story  and  gave  a  description  of  the  thief 
^^d  offered  f50  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  stone  and 
piother  f50  for  the  finding  of  the  thief;  from  there  I  went  home 
llsd  getting  pretty  angry  over  night,  I  went  to  the  central  office 
in  New  York  and  reported  the  same  thing  the  next  morning;  I 
was  here  introduced  to  two  detectives. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  names?  A.  I  was  there  intro- 
iQced  to  two  detectives. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  I  can  not  remember  their  m 
Inspector  Byrnes  knows  them;  I  was  asked  to  look  orei 
rogues  gallery;  of  course,  I  could  not  identify  the  men 
that,  and  being  a  busy  man,  I  left  it  in  their  hands,  and  i 
I  was  there  the  two  Brooklyn  detectives  came  in  and  the 
detectives  were  there  altogether  with  me;  I  offered  the  i 
reward  there;  the  second  day  after  I  received  a  postal 
from  Mr.  Zunt,  stating  that  he  would  like  to  see  me  the 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  reference  to  the  property  at 
the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  he  was  there;  I  asked  if  h( 
found  the  property  or  had  the  property. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?  A.  At  the  office  of  the  A 
Nicholas  Company,  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  That  is  where  you  are  engaged  in  business?    A.  ¥« 

By  Chairman  Ijcxow: 

Q.  Go  on?  A.  He  said  he  had  located  it  on  Sixth  avenue 
w'anted  me  to  go  with  him  to  identify  the  stone;  after  a 
consideration  I  took  the  man  that  I  obtained  the  stone 
with  me  to  identify  the  stone  —  I  not  being  an  expert  mys 
and  we  accompanied  Mr.  Zunt  up  Sixth  avenue  to  a  i 
broker's  shop,  a  Mr.  Lemmon,  on  Sixth  avenue. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Near  what  street?    A.  Sixth  avenue. 
Q.  Near  what  street,  Mr.  l^atterson?    A.  I  can  not  ! 
that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  About?  A.  It  is  this  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  I 
he  is  the  only  one  in  business  in  this  city  of  that  name; 
left  the  elevated  depot  and  on  the  street  the  other  dei 
from  Brooklyn  met  us  on  the  street  and  before  we  reach 
Lemmon's  shop,  which  was  then  half  a  block  from  the 
two  or  three  other  men  came  out  of  different  saloons  alo 
street  and  appeared  to  be  surprised  to  see  him,  and  gi 
him  with  words  of  "  What  are  you  doing  here." 
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^y  Mr.  Goff: 

Greeted  the  detective?    A.  ^h\  Zunt. 

•How  do  you  spell  tliat?  A.  Z-u-n-t,  George  Zunt;  I  forget  his 
die  name,  and  four  or  five  or  five  and  six  of  us  walked  to  the 
e  together  and  we  stopped  in  front  of  Mr.  Lemmon's  pawn- 
:er'g  sign,  and  did  not  enter,  but  stood  outside,  and  they 
led  to  be  interested  in  some  of  the  things  shown  in  the  win- 
but  I  began  to  get  a  little  nervous,  and  as  I  was  a  busy 
I  told  Mr.  Zunt  if  he  had  the  diamond  there,  I  wanted  to 
t;  he  then  produced  the  diamond  stuck  up  in  a  piece  of 
Ila  paper. 

Who  had  the  diamond?  A.  Mr.  Zunt. 
^^^lere  did  he  get  it?  A.  In  the  store;  we  had  walked  in; 
alked  inside  and  he  produced  the  stone;  how  he  got  it  I 
know,  but  I  did  not  see  it  passed  over  the  counter;  well, 
id,  "  This  is  your  stone,  Mr.  Patterson ; "  well,  I  thought  it 
1  little  strange  in  making  the  assertion  when  he  never  saw 
my  possession,  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and 
lad  no  thief;  it  struck  me  as  a  little  singular;  I  was  not 
L  of  a  judge  in  diamonds,  and  turned  it  over  to  my  friend, 
entleman  I  bought  it  from ;  he  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  This 
5  stone;"  I  wanted  to  know  just  where  I  stood;  I  said  to 
5unt,  "I  would  like  to  know  where  I  stand;  do  I  under- 
l  this  stone  is  in  pawn?  " 

In  pawn?  A.  "Do  I  understand  this  stone  is  in  pawn?" 
i;"  "For  how  much?"  "Sixty  dollars;"  "And  you  expect 
3  pay  that  $G0?"  "Oh,  yes;"  "Well,  now,"  said  I,  "Mr. 
,  I  do  not  propose  to  pay  any  $60  before  I  know  whether 
is  my  stone  or  not,  besides  I  have  no  money,  and  I  don't 
Dse  this  man  wants  to  take  my  check ; "  he  said,  "  I  know 
is  your  stone;"  he  said,  "I  will  lend  you  the  money;"  I 
"  If  you  want  to  take  that  stone  out  of  pawn,  you  can,  but 
not  expect  that  stone  until  I  have  it  examined  by  a  man; " 
lid  the  S60  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  took  out  a  roll  of 
and  paid  the  money  and  handed  me  the  stone. 
To  whom  did  he  pay  the  money?  A.  To  the  pawnbroker, 
>mmon.  , 

Tlion  he  handed  you  the  stone?  A.  I  said,  "You  had  bet- 
eep  it;"  he  said,  "Oh,  no;  that  is  all  right,"  and  the  two 
vlyn  detectives  went  with  me  to  Mr.  Walsh's,  Barclay 
:;  I  took  a  glass  and  the  diamond  and  leaving  them  at  Mr. 


Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  were  thej?  A.  1  can  not  remember  their  names- 
Inspector  Byrnes  knows  them;  I  was  asked  to  look  over  tb 
rogues  gallery;  of  course,  I  could  not  identify  the  men  fro] 
that,  and  being  a  busy  man,  I  left  it  in  their  hands,  and  whili 
I  was  there  the  two  Brooklyn  detectives  came  in  and  the  fou 
detectives  were  there  altogether  with  me;  I  offered  the  sami 
reward  there;  the  second  day  after  I  received  a  postal 
from  Mr.  Zunt,  stating  that  he  would  like  to  see  me  the  m 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  reference  to  the  property  stolen^ 
the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  he  was  there;  I  asked  if  he  haX-> 
found  the  property  or  had  the  property. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  At  the  office  of  the  Aastin 
Nicholas  Company,  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  That  is  where  you  are  engaged  in  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Go  on?  A.  He  said  he  had  located  it  on  Sixth  avenue,  and 
w'anted  me  to  go  with  him  to  identify  the  stone;  after  a  little 
consideration  I  took  the  man  that  I  obtained  the  stone  from 
with  me  to  identify  the  stone  —  I  not  being  an  expert  myself  — 
and  we  accompanied  Mr.  Zunt  up  Sixth  avenue  to  a  pawn- 
broker's shop,  a  Mr.  Lemmon,  on  Sixth  avenue. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Near  what  street?    A.  Sixth  avenue. 
Q.  Near  what  street,  Mr.  l^itterson?    A.  I  can  not  locate 
that. 

By  Chairman  Tx^xow: 

Q.  About?  A.  It  is  this  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  I  think; 
he  is  the  only  one  in  business  in  this  city  of  that  name;  as  we 
left  the  elevated  depot  and  on  the  street  the  other  detective 
from  Brooklyn  met  us  on  the  street  and  before  we  reached  Mr. 
Lemmon's  shop,  which  was  then  half  a  block  from  the  depot, 
two  or  three  other  men  came  out  of  different  saloons  along  the 
street  and  appeared  to  be  surprised  to  see  him,  and  greeting 
him  with  words  of  "  What  are  you  doing  here." 
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ampbell  of  the  Brooklyn  police;  well,  two  or  three  days  after- 
»^ard  I  went  over  to  Brooklyn  and  saw   Mr.   Campbell,  Mr. 
iunt  was   not   present;     Mr.  Campbell  heard  my    story  and 
incidentally  let  out  that  Mr.  Zunt  did  not  find  that  stone  and 
had  to  pay  |50  to  the  New  York  detective;  that  opened  my  eyes 
a  little  and  I  went  on  another  tack;  that  night  going  down  home 
I  met  David  McClure  on  the  cars  and  asked  him  for  a  card  of 
introduction  to  Inspector  Byrnes;  he  gave  me  the  card;  I  then 
asked  the  house  for  a  letter  and  1  went  with  Mr.  McClure's  busi- 
ness card  of  introduction  and  the  business  letter  to  Mr.  Byrnes' 
oflicein  Mulberry  street;  the  card  took  me  in  very  quickly,  very 
promptly;  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  me  what  he  could  do  for  me  and  I 
handed  him  the  letter  which  I  had  in  print  to  go  to  the  paper 
and  let  him  read  it. 

Q.  To  give  to  the  newspaper?  A.  I  had  it  in  print,  to  give  to 
the  newspaper;  all  typewritten;  he  then  rang  for  the  inspector 
and  told  him  to  tell  the  detective  sergeant  to  come  up;  the 
detective  sergeant  came  up  and  he  handed  him  the  letter;  he 
Baid,  "What  do  you  know  about  that?"  "Nothing,"  said  he; 
"You  call  up  Campbell;"  he  called  up  Mr.  Campbell; 
I  heard  the  talk  on  the  telephone  there  on  the  other  side;  he 
asked  Mr.  Campbell  who  in  his  office  was  connected  with  —  who 
Mr.  Zunt  claimed  was  connected  with  that  diamond  steal  of  Mr. 
Patterson  —  Oh,  no,  —  he  asked  him  if  Mr.  Zunt  was  there  or  if 
he  knew  who  he  claimed  was  on  it;  and  he  was  not  there  and  he 
did  not  know;  the  next  demand  was  to  send  Mr.  Zunt  over  there 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said, "  This  is  all  I  can  do  for  you  to-day,  and  I  think  when  leav- 
^^^  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  me  there  the  next  morning,  and 
he  said  I  could  come  if  I  wished;  my  train  was  a  little  late  and 
I  did  not  get  there  and  he  told  me  his  man  did  find  the  diamond 
^>wt  did  not  report  it  and  he  had  cut  their  heads  off;  that  his 
'"3n  Lad  found  the  diamond  and  had  not  reported  it  and  he  cut 
their  heads  off;  the  idea  was  that  each  detective  should  receive 
^*^^and  the  pawnbroker  $10  for  entering  it  on  the  book. 

Q.  Out  of  the  $60  you  paid?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now  this  is  a  matter 
^^  ^act:  I  hav  the  $50  check  with  Mr.  Zunt's  name  on  the  back 
^f  the  check;  the  $60  has  never  been  paid  although  he  made  a 
^<^waiid  for  it,  and  District  Attorney  Wilber  of  Brooklyn 
came  over  personally  to  advise  nio  to  pay  it,  and  I  advised  him 
to  go  and  advise  his  client;  I  did  not  want  any  advice;  he  brought 
me  recommendation  of  Mr.  Zunt  from  others  with  the  names  of 
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ex-Mayor  Booth,  H.  A.  Moore,  Superintendent  Campbell  and 
District  AJttorney  Bidgeway  and  one  or  two  other  men  I  knew 
very  well  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  recommending  him  to  the 
treasurer's  position  in  the  Government  admisistration. 

Q.  He  would  make  a  good  treasurer?  A.  He  would  make 
a  very  good  one;  he  is  a  first-class  rascal  to  obtain  f60  by  fraud 
from  me. 

Q.  Those  are  all  the  facts  in  the  case?  A.  Those  are  all  the 
facta 

Q.  You  don't  give  how  that  distribution  was  made?  A. 
Superintendent  Campbell  said  Zunt  did  not  find  that  diamond 
yet  he  obtained  ^0;  he  represented  to  me  he  had  found  the 
diamond;  he  kept  fSO  and  the  ^0  he  paid  or  pretended  to  pe^ 
for  that  stone,  recovered  from  me,  was  to  go  to  the  New  York, 
detectives  and  the  pawnbroker  was  to  have  |10i 

Q.  He  told  you  that?  A.  That  is  an  inference  I  drew;  I  do 
not  know  that. 

Qi  How  do  you  know  there  was  to  be  |10  for  the  pawnbroker, 
for  entering  it  on  the  book?  A.  Mr.  Campbell  tdd  me,  the 
New  Y(Nrk  police  found  the  diamond  and  Inq[>ectDr  BjrotB 
found  they  did  find  the  diamond  and  Zunt  obtained  the  f60. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  diamond  was  not  found  in  the  pawn 
shop;  did  Superintendent  Byrnes  tell  you  where  it  was  found? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know;  I  know  I  received  it  in  the  pawn 
shop  stuck  in  a  piece  of  brown  manilla  paper,  and  saw  the  entry 
aftreward  on  the  x>awnbroker's  book. 

Q.  You  say  the  entry?  A.  The  entry  was  for  |60;  I  saw  th«t 
on  the  pawnbroker's  book. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  What  date?  A.  The  date  was  all  right;  I  could  not  gi^ 
you  the  date  except  by  the  check. 

Q.  Is  the  entry  in  the  books  of  the  pawnbroker  —  was  th»t 
a  few  days  before  you  read  it;  was  it  dated  a  few  days  befoi* 
you  reached  there?    A.  Yes;  a  few  days  before  I  reached  the^ 

Q.  And  when  you  say  the  pawnbroker  got  flO  for  the  entrj 
on  his  book,  that  is  inference?    A.  Yes,  sir;  an  inference. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  air. 
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Q.  What  month  was  it?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  without  the 
check;  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  June. 

Q.  TMb  year?  A.  No;  last  year,  I  can  give  you  the  dates 
by  the  check. 

Senator  Bradley  —  Don't  you  draw  some  inference  from  the 
conversation  you  held  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Byrnes  — 
8ome  inference  from  them?  A.  No;  I  gave  that  conversation 
jnrt  as  I  heard  it  repeated  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  all,  Mr.  Patterson ;  I  will  ask  for  a  recetMi. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
reappear  here  at  a  quarter  of  3;  the  committee  stands  adjourned 
«ntil  that  time. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

September  12,  1894. 

Of  the  Senate  investigating  committee  held  in  the  Superior 
^nrt-room  hi  the  city  of  New  York. 

Present. —  Senators  and  counsel   as  before. 

William  H.  Hoschke,  called  as  a  witness: 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  the  witness  is  sworn  the  stenog- 
rapher is  requested  to  take  down  the  following:  The  police  de- 
partment passed  a  resolution  a  few  days  ago,  requesting  to 
know  from  this  committee  its  desires  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  trials  bcffore  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 
President  Martin  called  upon  the  chairman  of  thiKS  committee 
and  preferred  the  request  to  be  informed  upon  that  question. 
The  matter  has  been  considered  by  the.  committee,  and  their 
unanimous  conclusion  is  that  upon  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, they  have  neither  suggestions  to  make  nor  requests 
upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  yon  permit  tlie  stenographer  also  to  note  this: 
On  or  about  September  2J  or  3d  I  was  waited  upon  by  the 
counsel  who  represented  the  police  conunissionors  with  a  similar 
statement  and  request  to  8ay  anything  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings  before  the  com- 
missioners. I  told  the  counsel  that  I  would  have  to  wait  and 
consult  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  could  give  him  a 
definite  answer.  T  so  consulted  with  vou,  if  vou  remember. 
L.  340 


The  conclusion  then  arrived  at  is  the  same  conclusion  you  now 
announce,  and  in  pursuance  of  that,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Wellman,  counsel  for  the  police  conunissioners, 
which  for  some  reason  that  I  do  not  understand,  and  do  not 
care,  has  been  withheld  from  publication.  That  letter  was 
very  short  in  fonn,  but  in  substance  it  was  that  I  had  con- 
sulted with  you,  and  that  the  committee  had  no  opinion  to 
express  as  to  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  trials 
or  charges  before  the  police  commissioners.  That  letter  was 
dated  on  September  4th,  and  was  mailed. 

The  stenographer  of  the  committee  was  then  directed  by  Chair* 
man  Lexow  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  above  statements  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 

William  H.  Hoschke,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  William  H.  Hoschke. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  manager  for  N.  J.  Piat 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  musical  boxes. 

Q.  Your  store  is  where?    A.  No.  680  Broadway. 

Q.  Piat  &  Co.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  musical 
boxes  in  the  city,  are  you  not?    A.  I  suppose  so,  they  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion,  where  your  music  boxes  have  been 
stolen,  and  you  have  had  to  resort  to  the  police  force  to  re- 
cover them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  such  cases?  A.  Four,  within  my  recorllec- 
tion. 

Q.  Sir?    A.  Four,  1  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  particulai'ly  where  you  had  pla<red 
goods  in  the  hands  of  a  man  to  have  them  repaired?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Early  in  1893. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man?    A.  Kassal. 

Q.  Where  was  his  place?  A.  On  Sixtli  avenue,  somewhere 
near  Eighth  street,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  had  put  in  his  hands  to  repair?  A.  There 
were  some  nine  or  10  musical  boxes,  and  seven  or  eight  clocks. 

Q.  What  happened  to  those  boxes  and  clocks?  A.  One  day 
it  was  reported  to  me  that  Kassel  had  left  town,  and  I  found 


ft  booking  up  records,  that  he  had  those  goods  there,  and  I 
irent  tliere,  and  found  him  gone,  and  on  searching  his  shop  I 
ound  a  large  amount  of  pawn  tickets,  two  handsf  ul. 

Q*  You  heard  he  had  fled,  you  went  to  his  shop  personally  to 
Investigate,  you  found  him  gone  and  the  goods  were  not  there? 
^-  They  were  not  there. 

Q-  And  in  investigating  you  found  the  fragments  of  pawn 
ickets  where?    A.  Behind  a  work-bench. 

Q-  What  did  you  do  with  those  fragments?  A.  I  took  them 
5  our  store,  and  spent  nearly  two  days  in  putting  ihem 
>gether. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  got  them  together,  what  did  they  reprc- 
-iit?  A.  Bome  musical  boxes  and  clocks  belonging  to  us,  and 
lot  of  watches  and  jewelry  belonging  to  Kassel,  on  Fourteenth 
treet 

Q.  Casper's  goods  were  lost,  too?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  those  pawn  tickets  you  pasted  together; 
M  you  learn  where  those  goods  were?  A.  Yes;  all  but  one 
or  two, 

Q.  'VMiere  were  they?  A.  In  different  pawn  shops  around 
the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  those  pawn  shops;  can  you  state 
them?  A.  Not  —  only  two,  for  the  reason  that  one  Blau,  on 
Sixth  avenue,  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  he  would 
■how  the  goods  at  all,  and  another  was  Simpson,  on  the  Bowery; 
I  remember  him,  because  in  redeeming  one  of  the  boxes  after- 
ward, one  of  our  clerks  had  some  trouble,  because  they 
ttotight  he  was  a  thief. 

Q.  You  say  Simpson  thought  your  clerk  was  a  thief?  A. 
^^]  when  he  went  to  redeem  the  goods  afterward. 

Q*  When  you  had  all  the  tickets  together,  what  did  you  do 
with  them?    A.  I  sent  them  to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  received  them  there?  A.  As  far  as 
I  remember  the  sergeant  in  charge,  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q*  Did  any  detectives  come  to  see  you?    A.  Yes;  two  men 

came. 

Q-  Do  you  know  who  they  were?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  their  names?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  in  court  this  afternoon?  A. 
Vo  — that  is  —  I  can  not  say.  »  , 

Q.  Would  you  know  them  if  vou  saw  them?    A.  I  think  not 
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Q.  What  (lid  the  detectives  say  to  you.  or  either  of  them?  i. 
At  first,  we  supposed  we  would  recover  the  goods  without  i>a.v 
ing  the  suuis  that  were  gotten  on  them,  but  they  said  that  couH 
not  be  done  unless  the  thief  was  caught  and  conTicted;  bit 
finally  they  said  we  might  sue  before  a  civil  judge,  but  that  ita' 
chances  of  our  winning  such  a  suit  would  be  very  slight 

Q.  Is  that  what  they  said  to  you?    A.  That  is  what  tliej 
to  me. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  They  offered  to  go  arouud  wi4 
one  of  our  men  to  have  those  goods  **  stopped,*'  as  they  caU 
it,  and  that  was  done,  and  we  finally  paid  the  principal  and 
interest  to  these  various  shopg;  some  of  them  we  did  w*- 
redeem,  because  the  sums  that  had  been  advanced  were  rattaf 
large  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  did  that  happen?    A.  I  think  four. 

Q.  T4ie  advance  was  almost  the  value  of  the  goods?  A-  Coir! 
sidering  that  the  goods  were  not  new,  the  sums  were  too  large 
for  us  to  redeem  them. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  redeem?  A.  It  was  either  five  orflX 
of  the  music  boxes,  and  I  think  all  of  the  clocks. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  altogether,  for  redeeming  the* 
goods?  A.  For  the  music  boxes,  as  far  as  I  can  remembtf 
now,  we  paid  close  on  to  $200,  and  *the  clocks,  I  suppose,  flOl; 
one  of  those  clocks  was  my  own  property,  and  that  amountei 
to  $15  —  yes,  it  must  be  close  on  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  the  detectives  go  with  you  or  your  representative  to 
the  pawn-shops?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  payments  to  the  pawnbroker's  made  in  the  pre* 
once  of  the  detectives,  do  you  know?    A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Xow,  will  you  plea^Jc  to  tell  us  about  the  other  occassiiMtf 
\^llen  you  had  the  same  exx)erience;  when  was  the  first?  A.  That 
was  the  first. 

Q.  When  was  the  next?  A.  There  was  one  instance  where 
the  music  boxes  had  been  obtained  on  a  false  check  and  wc 
reported  that  to  liead(|uarters,  but  by  the  time  it  got  undtf 
^^  ay,  it  was  found  that  the  same  party  had  been  already  apprt- 
iHMided  and  sent  to  jail,  and  tlie  case  was  not  followed  up,  9jA 
Ave  did  not  get  out  goods;  I  never  heard  anything  furBi€f 
al»out  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  relations  with  the  police  department  to 
fretting  that?    A.  We  referred  the  case  there  and  got  a  repwt 
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that  the  party  had  been  arrested  and  convicted,  and  we  did  not 
hear  anyUiing  of  that  clock. 
Q.  Did  you  get  the  clock?    A.  No,  we  did  not 
Q.  What  was  the  next  case?    A.  Then  there  was  a  small 
singing  bird  in  a  snuff  box. 

Q.  The  bird  jumps  up  when  you  touch  a  spring?  A.  Yes, 
that  was  stolen  from  our  store  last  fall,  and  it  was  reported  at 
headquarters,  and  beyond  the  suggestion  that  we  would  be 
called  on  for  the  payment  of  some  postal  cards  we  never  heard 
anything  of  that;  no  one  ever  made  any  move  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  for  any  postal  cards?  A.  Xo,  we  did  not, 
we  were  not  afterward  called  upon. 

Q.  All  you  did  was  to  report  the  case  to  headquarters?    A. 
Tes,  sir 

Q.  Nothing  has  been  done  about  that  case?  A.  Nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?    A.  I  think  in  November  last 
Q.  WTio  did  you  report  to?    A.  I  only  know  it  was  reported 
^<>  headquarters;  I  don't  remember  any  particular  names. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  case?  A.  That  was  rather  a  breach 
^f  thust;  a  salesman  of  ours  had  some  goods  that  he  was  at 
Hberty  to  sell,  and  instead  of  selling  them  he  had  pawned  them; 
there  we  had  not  appealed  to  the  police,  though  stopping  the 
Soods. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  goods?  A*.  We  got  the  goods  by  paying 
for  them. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  the  advances?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  I 
understand  it,  as  that  was  not  a  case  of  theft,  we  were  not 
entitled  to  them  according  to  law. 

Q.  I  believe  that  is  so,  where  the  things  are  sold  condition- 
ally? A.  In  that  case,  I  was  advised,  it  being  a  simple  breach 
of  trust,  we  had  no  protection. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  was  in  the  case  of  sale  on  the  installment  plan?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  the  detectives,  and  your  inter- 
course with  them,  did  you  give  them  any  money  for  any  purpose 
whatever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  moneys  given  to  them  for  expenses,  or  drinks, 
or  cigars,  or  anything  like  that?    A.  Not  officially;  I  knoY?  ^wcIl 
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expenses  were  handed  in  to  me  afterward,  but  they  did 
amount  to  but  a  few  dollars,  and  were  not  authorised. 

Q.  In  what  case?  A.  In  the  case  of  Kassel,  a  small  am< 
a  few  dollars;  they  took  them  into  some  saloon  I  suppose 
invited  them  to  drink,  and  then  paid  for  it 

Q.  They  drank  on  the  way  to  the  pawn  shop?  A.  I  sop] 
so. 

Q.  And  it  was  charged  up  to  you?    A.  Charged  up  to  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In    redeeeming   this    property    were   you    charged 
usurious  interest  as  well  as  with  the  amount  of  the  original 
upon  the  property?    A.  If  you  refer  to  the  usual  pawnbi 
rates,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  full  rates?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Interest  accrued  up  to  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  all,  sir. 


Arnold  B.  Ehrlich,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  full  name,  sir?    A.  Arnold  B.  Ehrlich. 

Q.  And  your  address?    A.  My  business  address,  128 
avenue. 

Q.  You  are  an  interpreter  for  the  United  Hebrew  Charil 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  a  watch  the  other  day?    A.  I  did,  some 
ago. 

Q.  What  month?      A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly;  it  must 
been  either  the  Ist  of  August,  or  the  ^Ist  of  July;  sometl 
like  that 

Q.  Where  was  the  watch  taken  from  you?    A.  On  Gi 
street 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  went  first  to  the  Eldridge  stre*] 
station  —  a  moment  —  it  was  on  Sunday  night  about  8  o'clodt- 
I  went  there  and  reported  the  loss,  and  asked  them  what  I  cobB] 
do,  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  go  there  myself  in 
neighborhood  among  the  pawnbrokers  and  ask  them;  they  W 
not  give  me  much  hope  there;  they  told  me  to  call  the  nextdsyi) 
when  I  would  find  the  detective. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  then?    A.  Then  I  went  to  headquarters 

on  Monday,  and  there  they  referred  me  to  somebody  —  some 

oificer  in  a  room;  he  told  me  that  the  first  thing  I  would  have  to 

43Lo  would  be  to  pay  f3.50  to  have  cards  printed  and  sent  out  to 

p^iwnbrokers,  which  I  did  pay. 

Q.  Did  you  see  one  of  the  cards?    A.  Well,  while  I  was  paying 

"the  money  I  noticed  one  similar  card  of  the  last  victim  upon 

"that  gentleman's  table,  and  they  also  sent  me  one  of  the  cards. 

Q.  It  had  on  the  back  of  it  that  the  owner  would  pay  the 

idvances?    A.  That  was  it;  it  was  printed  on  the  other  side 

this  was  the  card,  and  the  formula  was  printed  right  and 

left  ^ 

Q.  And  you  afterward  saw  your  own  cards,  and  they  were 
iBimilar?    A.  Tes;  and  they  sent  me  a  card. 

Q.  Did  you  from  that  card  get  any  information?  A.  Well, 
«bout  a  week  later  an  officer  came  to  me  and  said  he  thought  my 
^atch  could  be  recovered.  ,  \ 

Q.  He  thought  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say?  A.  He  told  me  to  go  with  him  and 
see  the  watch ;  I  had  not  noticed  the  number  of  my  watch,  and  I 
thought  I  might  have  difficulty  in  recovering  it;  in  fact  I  almost 
left  the  pawnbroker's  shop  without  recovering  it,  because  the 
thief  in  stealing  it  from  me  had  dropped  this  ring  here,  and 
instead  of  that  put  in  a  brass  ring;  that  brass  ring  made  the 
watch  appear  to  me  so  strange  I  thought  it  was  not  mine. 

Q.  Is  that  the  watch?  A.  This  is  the  watch  (producing 
watch).  4 

Q.  And  this  is  the  brass  ring  that  was  in  here  when  you  saw 
it  in  the  pawnshop  noticeable?  A.  It  was;  I  noticed  it;  the 
pawnbroker  afterward  tried  it  and  tested  it,  and  showed  it 
was  gold.  I 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  was  the  appearance  of  the 
ring  on  the  watch  such  that  it  should  have  called  the  pawn- 
broker's attention  to  the  case?  A.  It  did  so;  it  appeared  to  me 
so  strange  that  I  first  thojight  it  was  not  my  watch. 

Q.  Did  it  indicate  it  might  have  been  stolen  —  a  false  ring 
put  in  afterward?    A.  Anybody  could  see. 

Q.  There  were  suspicious  circumstances  about  it?  A. 
Exactly.  i 

Q.  Buspicious  circumstances  to  you?    A.  Exactly. 
Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  to  redeem  that  watch?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  How  much?    A.  Thirty  dollars. 


Q.  Where  did  the  detective  stand  when  you  paid  the  |30 
A.  He  was  there  present. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  say  about  your  paying  it? 
He  remarked  to  tlie  man  that  it  was  rather  much,  to  the  paWiu  - 
broker,  that  he  had  advanced  too  much  on  that  watch;  and 
pawnbroker  said  that  the  thief  had  asked  9^0,  knowing  it  wi 
a  Howard  movement;  that  it  was  a  valuable  watch;  that  is  hoi 
he  justified  the  large  amount.  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  redeeming  the  watch  you  paid  not  only  the  amount  orig« 
inally  loaned  by  the  pawnbroker,  but  also  the  interest  up  to  thi 
time?    A.  No;  I  did  not;  no;  he  did  not  charge  me  any  inter- 
est; he  held  it  out  to  me  though,  as  a  great  boon. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  Doing  you  a  great  favor?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  conscientious  pawnbroker?    (3Jo  answer.) 

Abraham  Heyman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  a  man  of  the  name  of  McLaughlin? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  And  before  you  worked  for  McLaughlin,  where  were 
you  working?    A.  For  Dan.  Scribner.  I 

Q.  The  green  goods  man?  A.  Yea,  sir;  the  green  goods  man; 
I  was  not  in  the  green  goods  business  myself,  though. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep?  A.  He  kept  on  Broadway,  near 
Thirty-fifth  street,  a  free  and  easy  joint.  , 

Q.  What  did  they  call  the  name  of  the  place?  A.  The 
Pickwick. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  of  employment  you  went  to  work  for 
McLaughlin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  In  the  early  part  of  1891. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety -two  Eighth 
avenue,  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  streets,  over 
Herman's  Garden. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  of  the  precinct  at  the  time?  A.  Captain 
Grant. 
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(.  How  long  did  Grant  stay  there  after  you  were  employed? 

Stayed  there  a  while,  and  while  he  was  there  we  were  closed*; 

Laoghlin  kept  a  faro  bank  and  roulette,  only  one  at  a  time. 

^  You  did  not  open  up  until  Captain  Schulitz  came?    A. 

,  sir. 

|.  Then  did  you  open  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

).  ITow   long  did  you   run?    A.  We  ran   easy   until   Park- 

rst  came  out,  and  we  got  oiders  to  be  very  strict,  and  we  hai 

put  bells  on  the  door. 

^  How  much  of  the  house  did  McLaughlin  keep?    A.  One 

>r. 

J.  And  how  long  was  it  before  he  increased  his  holding  there? 

!A  few  months. 

^  Then  how  much  did  he  occupy?    A.  The  whole  house. 
^  Could  anybody  get  in  and  out?    A.  No,  sir. 
fj.  Had  to  be  known?    A.  Had  to  be  known. 
^  How  long  was  it,  do  you  think,  before  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
*8ade  commenced?    A.  What  do  you  mean? 
^  How  long  were  you  running  before  you   ran   quiet,   on 
H)!int  of  Dr.  Parkliurst?    A.  Schultz    came  there  in  Septem- 
\  I  think. 
).  WTien  did  you  first  see  Captain  Schultz  when  he  came? 

I  see  him  when  he  was  taken  around  and  introduced. 

Q.  Taken    around   where?    A.  Taken   around   in   different 
4588 ;  by  I  guess  the  wardman,  or  the  old  sergeant  there. 
^  What  was  his  name?    A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 
).  Did   he   bring  him   around   to   202   PMghth   avenue?    A. 
ODght  him  around,  but  he  was  not  up  stairs. 
^  Did  he  come  in  after  you  there  and  take  you  out  intro- 
oe  you?    A.  No,   sir. 

).  Where  did  you  first  meet  Captain  Schultz?    A.  On  the 
Her. 

)l  Who  introduced  vou?    A.  Nobodv  introduced  me. 
I.  How  long  had  3'ou  known   him   then?    A.  A   couple   of 
Dths. 

\,  Where  you  had  first  met  him;  who  introduced  you  to  him? 
We  were  all  standing  in  the  saloon,  and  he  was  in  the  saloon, 

was  sociable,  and  asked  everybody  to  drink. 
,  Yon  used  to  see  him  in  the  beer  garden?    A.  Yes,  and 
king  with  everybody. 
L.  341 
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Q.  How   long  was  it   vou   were  running   with   McLangiy 

there   before   I'arkliurst's   crusade  made  you   run   quiet?  i 
February,  1892. 

Q.  For  how  long;  a  year,  or  six  months^  or  three  months 
two?    A.  From  September,  1891,  to  February,  1892. 

Q.  And  who  gave  you  the  word  about  this  crusade,  as  yon 
it?  A.  It  was  given  to  McLaughlin  that  Parkhurst  waa 
and  to  be  very  careful. 

Q.  How  do  you  know^  it  was  given  out?  A.  Because  he 
me  he  got  the  orders,  and  asked  my  suggestion. 

Q.  What  did  you  suggest?    A.  To  have  three  knobs  made 
the  door  with  fancy  work,  and  I  sbould  stand  on  the  o 
with  my  back  toward    th<*m,  and  anybody  I  didn't  know, 
let  them  in;  they  could  not  open  the  door  to  save  their  life; 
liave  the  bells  on  the  outside,  and  with  ^ly  back  toward 
this  way  (indicating),  I  would  give  a  signal. 

Q.  And  you  ran  that  way  quietly  for  some  time?    A  Ti 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  closed  up  finally?  A.  We  closed i| 
when  Captain  Schultz  went  on  his  vacation  to  San  FranflN 
and  also  California. 

Q.  Before  Captain  Schultz  went,  did  he  have  any  talk 
you?    A.  Not  with  me.  I 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  close  up?  A.  The  sergeant,  CoftJ 
.rame  up  to  the  place,  and  I  had  charge  of  it.  < 

Q.  Was  he  in  command  of  the  precinct,  do  you  know,  in  * 
absence  of  Schultz?    A.  He  was  acting  captain. 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  to  290?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  layout  there?  A.  Yos;  all  the  two  wheelil" 
faro  bank,  a  brace  game.  ' 

Q.  Is  that  a  brace  game?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  daytime  Sergeant  Coffey  came?    A.  Yei^^ 

Q.  Did  he  go  in  and  see  all  these  things?    A.  Yes,  sir.    .  ! 

Q.  What  did  ho  say  about  it?  A.  Ho  said,  "  Take  them  4^ 
right  away,  or  I  will  Uike  them  all  away  aud  pull  you." 

(}.  Did  you  lake  them  down?     A.  I  should  say  we  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them?  A.  Tut  them  in  storage! 
.*U   Eighth  aveuue. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  them  there?  A.  T'ntil  C9^ 
Srhultz  came  back. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  Tut  them  back  and  stored  them 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  captain  about  this? 
A\'e  had  to  close  once  in  a  Avhile;  and  the  captain  said  to 
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once,  "You  had  better  tell  McLaiiglilin  to  close  up;  there  has 
been  a  complaint  at  headquarters/' 

Q.  Captain  Sehultz  said  that  to  you  personally?  A.  Yes;  he 
met  me  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  street;  he  said,  "Y'ou  hail 
better  tell  Mack  to  close  up;  there  is  a  complaint  down  town, 
and  I  think  it  is  Al.  Adams/- 

Q.  Who  is  Al.  Adams?  A.  He  is  a  gambler  and  real  estate 
man. 

Q.  What  did  Schultz  say  about  Al.  Adams?  A.  He  said,  "A 
man  like  that,  with  all  the  money  he  has  got,  won't  let  the  poor 
man  make  a  living." 

Q.  Who  did  he  sAy  made  a  complaint?  A.  He  said  he  thought 
Al.  Adams;  he  said  McAvoy  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  He  said  McAvoy  told  him  of  it?  A.  He  said  he  was  to 
^»e  at  McLaughlin's  on  Eighth  avenue;  and  he  said  he  is  the 
njan  from  the  highest. 

Ql  Did  you  go  and  tell  McLaughlin  this?    A.  I  think  I  told 
him  the  next  day  himself,  and  all  the  apiiaratus  was  taken  down 
and  moved  next  door  at  292. 
Q.  And  you  ran  202?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhile  200  was  closed  did  McAvoy  examine  that?  A. 
This  is  a  little  further  back  in  1803. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  run  in  202?  A.  We  ran 
antil  we  got  tired,  and  we  ran  on  the  sly,  and  had  to  work  on 
J'le  percentage.  , 

Q.  When  did  you  go  ba(-k  to  200?     A.  We  did  not  go  back 
to  290  after  that. 
Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  225  West  Twenty-fifth  sti-eet? 
A.  They  made  application  for  a  charter  to  run  as  a  club  in 
Xovember. 

Q.  Who    made    the    application;    do    you    know?    A.  Well, 
Alderman  Parks  is  the  one   that  made   the  application,  and 
Alderman  Parks  organized  the  Stanwix  club  in  connection  with 
ti.'adquarters. 
Q.  Had  a  house  there?    A.  Y^es. 
Q.  And  fixed  it  all  up?    A.  Yes. 

^  What  did  they  play  there?     A.  They  played  everything; 
sure  card,  roulette,  and  faro  bank;  and  everything. 
Q.  Was  that  faro  bank  a  brace  game,  too?    A.  Nothing  else. 
Q.  How  long  did  they  run  there?     A.  They  only  run  about  a 
week  there.  ! 
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Q.  What  did  they  close  up  for?  A.  Because — ^well,  let 
see  what  that  was;  I  will  have  to  study  a  little  about  what 
was;  the  captain  gave  orders  for  them  to  close  up  and  be 
quiet  ^ 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  captain  sent  orders?    A. 
Mac  told  us;  whenever  everything  that  happened  like  that 
told  us. 

Q.  Was  Schultz  McLaughlin's  friend?    A.  Yes;  bosom 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Because  they  were  together. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  carry  messages  from  Schults  to 
Laughlin's    A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  To   what  effect?    A.  Be   careful,   that  the   people 
around. 

Q,  Who  were  the  people?    A.  The  Parkhurst  people. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  225  West  Twenty-fifth  street! 
I  was  employed  at  both  places. 

Q.  When  was  it  Inspector  McAvoy  came  there?    A.  That' 
in  the  first  part  of  1893. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  McAvoy  came  there,  was  225  being  rO' 
a  gambling-house?    A.  Both  of  them  were  wide  open,  anl 
were  running  sweat  boards  on  the  first  floor. 

Q.  The  first  floor  of  what?    A.  At  290  we  had  the 
boards,  and  we  had  nothing  but  the  sweat  boards;  we  had! 
the  roulette  away  in  storage. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Because  we  got  orders  from  Scholtz. 

Q.  By  whom  did  he  send  the  orders?    A.  He  went  direrf 
Mac  himself,  I  guess. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  it?     A.  Didn't  HI 
word  to  me;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  running  at  225?    A.  We  were  just  opeai 
trade,  not  to  lose  them,  to  play  pool  and  billiards  and  carda 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  word  from  McAvoy  at  that  time!  A* 
did  not.  j 

Q.  Was  any  given  out  at  McLaughlin's  place?    A.  Given 
to  Mac,  because  Mac  gave  us  the  orders. 

Q.  What  orders  did  he  give  you?    A.  We  had  got  to  cloae 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  McAvoy  at  that  time?  A  ^^ 
ing  was  said  about  McAvoy  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  was  it  something  was  said  about  McAvoy?  i 
Nothing  was  said  about  McAvoy;  ^IcAvoy  was  coming  to  maJl 
inspection. 

Q.  Who  told  you  he  was  going  to  make  an  inspection?  - 
Mac  told  mo;  I  stood  on  the  front  doorstep. 
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Q.  Did  McLaughlin,  your  employer,  inform  you  that  McAvoy 
wsLB  going  to  inspect  the  premises?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  be  careful. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  outside  watching?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McAvoy,  the  inspector,  come?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  What  did  he  do?    A.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
'^^ralked  down. 

Q.  Before  he  went  upstairs  what  did  you  do?    A.  I  touched 
trlie  button.  , 

Q.  What  was  there  there?    A.  Nothing,  but  a  lot  of  people 
playing  cards. 

Q.  What  did  McAvoy  say?    A.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do?  A.  Went  to  225,  and  I  ran  around 
ahead  of  him,  and  said,  "  Get  out,  the  inspector  is  coming." 

Q.  And  when  the  inspector  came,  what  did  he  find?  A.  He 
didn't  find  anything,  but  took  a  drink  and  a  cigar. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  this  Inspector  McAyoy  repeat  thii 
performance?  A.  About  two  weeks,  every  night,  regularly, 
about  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Didn't  he  always  come  before  11?    A.  Always  before  IL 

^  As  soon  as  he  went  out,  did  you  play  it?  A.  We  opened 
op  again. 

Q.  Now  what  Assembly  district  is  that  in  up  there?  A- 
Thirteenth  Assembly  district. 

Q.  That  is  the  Thirteenth  Assembly  district,  you  say?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  is  there  an  institution  there  known  as  the  Pequod 
dob?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  McLaughlin  a  member  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Schultz  a  member  of  it?  A.  At  the  time  he 
was  there  all  the  time;  I  should  think  that  he  was  a  member 
of  it 

Q.  Was  any  endeavor  made  to  obtain  as  members  of  this  OMWh 
elation,  the  employes  of  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Alderman  Park*? 
A  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  McLaughlin  came  to  me  one  night  and  said,  "Yo« 
had  better  join  the  club; "  and  I  said,  "  What  for,  I  can't  afford 

it'^ 

« 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  McLaughlin  to  give  you  any  money?  X". 
I  did. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  something  he  said  on  that  occasion? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "What  do  you  want;  do  you  want  every- 
thing; I  have  got  to  pay  f255  to-niglit  for  rent  and  protection.** 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  for  protection?    A.  He  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Munzinger?    A.  I  do. 
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Q.  What  is  his  business?    A.  Lieutenant  and  right-hand 
of  the  Pequod  club. 

Q.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  police,  is  he?     A.  Not 

know  of. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  two  Tammany  Hall  leaders  there,  isn't 
A.  Yes;  he  is. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  niiuoral  water  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  leader  in  the  Thirteenth  Assembly  district  t 
takes  anybody's  but  Louis  Munzinger's  waters?    A.  I  oanti 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytiiing  of  thi-iv  taking  his  mineral  wal 
there?  A.  I  know  I  have  be<*n  in  many  places  and  drs 
nothing  but  his  mineral  waters. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  others  sold  in  that  district?  A.  1 
to  my  knowledge.  ( 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  place  up  there  called  "1 
Abbey"  ?    A.  I  know  the  Abbey;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  haveo 
been  there  but  once,  and  then  they  had  a  poolroom  in  it 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Keilly's  place?    A.  Mr.  Reilly's. 

Q.  Eugene  Reilly's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  court  officers  of  this  court?  A.  No,  sir; 
is  not  a  court  officer;  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  court  officer;  J( 
Reilly  is  the  court  officer.  , 

Q.  Does  John  Reilly  rent  it  with  him?  A.  You  have; 
something  else  there;  I  would  like  to  tell  about  the  capt 
and  McLaughlin  and  341,  about  Twenty-first  street. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  came  back  from  Saratoga,  you  left  1 
Laughlin?  A.  I  was  in  Saratoga;  yes,  sir;  and  McLao^ 
told  me  if  he  needed  me  he  would  send  for  me;  that  was 
July,  1893;  and  he  says,  "If  I  need  you  I  will  send  f or  yw 
while  I  was  up  (Iumm*  —  I  \v<»iit  up  with  the  intention  of  getti 
work  —  one  of  the  players  told  me  thoy  were  open  on  the 
floor  and  going  through  tlie  basement,  and  I  felt  anxio 
and  said  I  would  go  home;  I  went  home  and 
went  in  and  see  McLaughlin,  who  treated  me  very  co< 
and  I  said,  T  heard  you  had  opened  Mac,  and  he  said,  "No, 
it  is  a  lie;  I  walked  out,  but  afterward  Captain  Schulti  G 
up  to  mo  and  used  foul  language  and  told  me  to  get  off 
avenue,  and  told  me  if  he  caught  me  on  the  avenue  agaii 
w^ould  lock  me  up;  about  a  month  after  that  I  came  on 
avenue  to  get  a  position  for  election,  which  I  generally  Jjo^ 
work  in  the  district;  one  of  the  captains  in  the  district  prom 
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me  a  position  of  |5  to  get  my  overcoat  out  of  pawn;  T  went 
10  uo  to  work;  he  said,  "I  can.  not  give  you  the  work;''  I 
said,  "Why;  he  said,  "Simply  because  1  was  refused;"  T  met 
the  captain  after  that,  and  he  got  word  of  me  and  wanted  to 
lock  me  up. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  quarrel  with  Schultz?  A.  Never  in 
my  life. 

Q.  This  was  after  you  were  with  McLaughlin?  A.  With 
McLaughlin  and  Parks. 

Q.  What  did  they  run  in  Twenty-first  siriH»t?  A.  They  ran  a 
roulette  wheel  and  bank  on  the  sh'. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  their  customers  there?  A.  From  226 
in  the  carriage,  in  a  roundabout  way;  in  a  carriage  it  is  so  dark, 
and  you  can  not  see  anything;  when  Captain  Donovan  came 
there  he  would  not  allow  anything  there;  I  know  he  would  not 
hIIow  it,  and  people  went  to  him  and  tried  to  open  up,  and  he 
woold  not  allow  it;  McLaughlin  went  to  him  for  one,  and  he 
i'ould  not  get  open. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  hard  feelings  against  Captain  Schultz? 
A.  Xone  whatsoever. 

Q.  What  you  have  said  here  is  not  prompted  by  motives  of 
avenge  or  malice?  A.  It  has  been  prompted  through  M<.v 
Uaghlin  and  Parks,  to  go  to  work  and  prevent  me  from  making 
i\  living. 

Q.  So  far  as  Captain  Schultz  is  concerned,  you  have  no  feel 
ing  of  revenge?    A.  Not  outside  of  that. 
Q.  Have  you  at  .ill?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Do  you  know  m^}  West  Thirty-first  street?  A.  I  have 
lieard  of  the  house. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  those  establishments?  A.  He  knows  the 
houses. 

Q.  That  was  a  gambling  hous<»?     A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  That  is  in  Captain  Price's  jirecincl?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.   Did  you  ever  see  any  gambling  going  on   there?     A.   I 
never  went  there  myself,  but  I  sent  somebody  else  and  he  got  in. 


By  Ch<iirman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  did  you  send  there?    A.  Mr.  Sullivan,  this  gentle — 
man  sitting  at  the  table  right  there. 

Josephine  Hirsch,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stater= 

Adam   Bouraont   was   sworn   as   an   interpreter   and   inter — 
preted  the  oath  to  Josephine  Hirsch: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  State  your  full  name?    A.  Mrs.  Josephine  Hirsch. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  In  Houston  street. 

Q.  What  number?    A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  Houston-a 
street.  " 

Q.  Is  this  your  husband  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  New  York?  A.  In  October,  the 
17th  of  October  last.  j  • 

Q.  Had  you  a  little  money  at  that  time,  you  and  your  hus- 
band?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  want  to  go  into  some  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  your  attention  attracted  to  a  place  at  27G  East 
Houston  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  bought  a  place,  276  East 
Houston  street. 

Q.  Who  owned  that  i)lace  you  bought?    A.  My  man. 

Q.  No;  before?    A.  Max  Gombossey. 

Q.  Now,  you  made  some  negotiations  —  you  had  some  deal- 
ings with  Gombossey  about  buying  that  place,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes;  we  bought  a  place  from  Mr.  Gombossey. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  was  a  bad  place?  A.  No,  sir;  we  did 
not  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  had  been  gambling  there?  A.  I 
heard  it;  yes;  I  heard  it  just  now  that  it  was  a  gambling  place 
before;  I  did  not  know  it  when  I  bought  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Gombossey  for  it?  A.  Yes;  ?  1,500  cash, 
and  |600  on  mortgage. 

Q.  Did  you  run  a  gambling  place  while  you  had  it?  A.  [ 
ran  a  respectable  place. 

,Q.  How  long  did  you  run  it? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  (To  the  interpreter.)  Give  her  answer  as 
•he  gave  it.     She  said  "  Certainly." 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  visit  from  the  wardman  of  that  precinct 
after  you  began  the  business?  A.  Yeff;  some  more  wardmen 
eame  from  the  precinct. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — A  number  of  wardmen  came. 
The  Interpreter. — A  number  of  wardmen. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  they  do?  A.  The  wardman  came  in  the  place 
there  and  looked  around  if  any  gambling  went  on  in  the  place. 

Q.  He  asked —  A.  He  looked  at  first  around  to  see,  and 
then  after  he  asked  for  some  money. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  "  He  said  he  must  have  some  money  for 
protection." 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  that  all  she  said? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  she  went  on. 

The  Interpreter. —  Then  he  went  upstairs  in  the  room  to  look 
around  to  see  if  there  was  any  gambling  going  on,  and  he 
didn't  find  anything  there. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  have  not  told  all  she  said.  The  wit 
.  Dess  said  that  she  had  said  to  her  husband  she  did  not  see  any 
ft-agon  why  she  should  have  to  pay  protection,  and  refused  to 
pay  it,  whereupon  the  wardman  went  away,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  came  back  again  and  examined  the  house  from  the  cellar 
to  the  top  of  the  house  —  to  the  attic. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  demand  any  i)articular  sum?    A.  He  asked  for  |2ri. 

Chairman  Lexow. — A  month. 

The  Interpreter. —  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  anything  at  all?    A.  No;  I  did  not  pay 
nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  gambling  upon  the  premises?    A.  No; 
we  did  not  pay  it,  because  there  was  no  gambling. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  wanted  the  money  for  gambling?  A.  No; 
he  says  all  the  coffee-houses  are  paying  protection. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  wardman  said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  refused  to  pay  the  money  did  yon 
sr-e  the  police  again?  A,  Then  he  came  upstairs  in  the  rooms 
nfWT  that. 

Q.  You  wore  raided  shortly  after  that,  weren't  you?  A. 
About  eight  days  later  T  was  pulled. 

Q.  TV'ho  pulled  you;  what  men?  A.  The  police;  I  do  nol 
know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wardman's  name?    A.  I  don't  know  the 
name;  he  has  a  red  face. 
L.  342 
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Q.  Did  you  see  the  captain?  A.  I  seen  him  when  I  i« 
pulled;  be  was  there  when  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  What  was  the  captain's  name?    A.  Captain  Cross. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  to  the  court  was  Captain  Cross  ther« 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  in  court,  you  and  your  husband?  A.  M 
husband;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cross  testify?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  convicted  upon  that  testimony?    A  Tei 

Q.  Your  husband  was  convicted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  sentence?  A.  Three  months  in  the  peoi 
tentiary. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  him,  if  you  know?    A. 
don't  know;  I  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  9M 
don't  know   what  for  we  were  arrested;  I   could   not  speil 
nothing;  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  arrested;  Captain  Crw 
got  up  and  said  a  few  w^ords,  and  they  were  convicted. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  now  what  your  husband  was  chargei 
with?    A.  No;  I  don't  know  what  for  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  He  was  sued  for  gambling,  and  tike* 
was  some  fellow  went  up  to  Captain  Cross  and  gave  in  tin 
wore  gambling  there. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Ask  whether  there  was  any  other  charge  made  by  the 
A.  No. 

Q.  Except  jrjnnbliiijr?     A.  Only  gambling. 

Hv  }>h\  ^loss: 

(}.  Was  your  hnsbainl  (liod  ai  the  Tombs?  A.  Yes;  it  ^ 
tried  in  the  Toml)s. 

Q.  Did  lie  have  a  lawyer?     A.  Yes. 

(}.  \\\ii\\.  is  his  name?     A.  Lowe. 

Q.  Wlieji  your  husband  got  out  on  bail,  did  he  jjo  back 
llonsloH  slK^ef  to  Oonibossfn's  ])Iace?  A.  No;  he  did  not 
baek,  Imm  aiise  ('a]>tain  Cross  took  tlio  furniture  alon^  with  h 

Q.  W1h»  1or,k  possession  of  11i(^  store?     A.  Cfonibowsey. 

Q,  Gonibossey  took  tlie  store  again?     A.  Yes. 

(2.  Affer  you  had  ])aid  your  mon(\v  to  him?  A.  Yes;  h* 
we  paid  the  nion«\v  for  the  store  Combossey  took  tho  st 
back  aiiain. 
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Q.  Let  Die  a»k  the  interpreter  whether  he  did  not  say  ft 
niouieat  ago  that  her  lawyer  had  gotten  up  and  pleaded  guilty 
for  her. 

Tiie  Interpreter. —  Yes. 

rbairman  Lexow. — You  must  translate  just  what  she  says. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Ask  whether  the  lawyer  pleaded  guilty?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Without    your    consent?    A.  Yes;    the    lawyer    pleaded 
guilty  for  me  when  I  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on. 

By  Mr,   Moss: 

H.  Did  you  or  your  husband  know  that  the  lawyer  was 
pleading  guilty?    A.  No^  , 

Q.  And  you  say  that  Mr.  Gombossey  took  possession  of  the 
store  again  when  your  husband  was  taken  away;  is  that  right? 
A.  We  went  to  the  headquarters  and  took  the  furniture  back 
ajrain  and  opened  the  store  again.  • 

Q.  Did  she  say  that  Captain  Cross  took  the  furniture  out; 
^vliatkind  of  furniture  was  it  Captain  Cross  took?  A.  He  took 
it  all  away. 

Q.  Was  the^e  any  gambling  implements,  or  tables,  or  gamb- 
ling tools?  A.  No;  there  was  nothing  there;  there  was  a  i)oker 
table  in  there  when  I  bought  the  place,  and  as  soon  as  I  bought 
if  we  took  it  out. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

(2.  WTiat  kind  of  a  place  did  you  keep?    A.  Coffee  and  cakes. 

y.  Was  there  any  card  playing  there?    A.  There  was  some- 
uines;  played  some  pinocle. 

Q.  Some  friendly  games?     A.  Friendly  game. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Gombossey  got  the  same  furni 
ture  and  put  it  back  in  the  store?  A.  Yes;  he  had  the  same 
furniture  and  put  it  back  in  the  store. 

Q.  Is  he  running  the  same  place  with  that  same  furniture? 
A.  He  turned  it  over  to  his  brother. 

Q.  Turned  it  over  to  his  brother?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  your  husband  brought  a  suit  against  Mr.  Gombossey 
to  recorer  damages?       A.  Yes;  because  somebody  told  us  to 
bring  a  suit  against  Gombossey,  and  we  brought  a  suit  against 
him. 
Q.  There  is  a  suit  pending  against  him?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  ,  , 

Q.  You  never  had  any  poker  games  in  that  house,  or  aay.f 
^ames  of  cards  for  money?    A.  No.    ; 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Ask  her  where  did  Cai)tain  Cross  take  the  furniture  to. 
when  he  took  it  out  of  her  house?    A.  In  the  station-hoose. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  ask  her  whether  she  means  all  the  household  fnnu* 
ture  she  had  paid  |1,500  for  was  taken  to  the  police  station,  iB<i 
then,  without  an  order  from  her,  handed  over  to  Gomboo^i 
after  he  was  convicted?  A.  He  came  to  the  penitentiai7  ib' 
asked  her  husband  to  sign  the  paper  and  he  did  not  sign  it;] 
(rombossey  told  him  if  he  would  not  sign  the  paper  he  wooH 
keep  him  in  jail  longer. 

Q.  So  that  so  far  as  she  knows  she  has  lost  her  property,  i"* 
slie  has  never  transferred  it  to  Gombossey,  and  he  has  got  ft: 
is  that  a  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  poIi« 
l»«»fore  it  was  turned  over  to  Gombossey,  and  turned  ovtf  ^ 
the  police  directly  to  Gombossey?  A.  Yes;  it  w^as  taken  up** 
the  station-house,  and  from  the  station-house  Gombossej  t«K* 
it  hack  again. 

l\y  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Ask  her  if  she  understands  Gombossey  claimed  it 
that  chattel  mortgage?    A.  He  didn't  come  to  her;  and  did 
ask  her  for  it;  to  settle  for  it;  lie  did  not  demand  any  pajm^^ 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Golf,  does  the  law,  as  it  stands,  P^'* 
iiiit  anything  but  gambling  impleinonts  to  be  taken  by  tb<? 
}>c)lice  out  of  a  house  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Golf. — Certainly  not,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Wliy  isn't  it  a  larceny  on  the  part  of  tb* 
}»olice  authorities? 

Mr.  GofT. — Th(4'e  is  no  ipK^stion  about  it.  Cases  have  occnrr^ 
here  in  connection  with  the  colfc^e  saloons  kept  mostly  by  Htt*^' 
garian  i)eople;  and  police  captains,  notably  Captain  Cross,  mad** 
a  raid  just  before  this  committee  <'ommenced  its  sessions  thet^ 
in  the  spring;  and  ho  to4>k  tablets  and  <liairs  and  hat  rack?  and 
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everything  moyable  in  the  saloon;  and  the  only  gambling 
instruments  in  the  saloon  were  a  few  soiled  packs  of  cards.  It 
wM  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  furniture  was  completely 
taken  ont;  and  that  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  gentle- 
men, in  this  city. 

Ceala  Urchittel,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  was 
dniy  sworn  and  examined  through  the  interpreter: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Stand  up;  you  understand  English?    A.  No. 
Q.  You  speak  English?    A.  No. 
Q.  What  are  you  ?    A.  German. 

Gbairman  Lexow. — I  will  interpret  it,  and  you  may  correct 
Die.  (Speaking  to  the  interpreter.) 
Q.  What  is  your  full  name?    A.  Ceala  Urchittel. 
Q.  Where     do     you  live?    A.     One     hundred     and     seven 
Orchard  street. 
Q.  Where  were  you  bom?    A.  In  Russia. 
Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  city?    A.  Three  years  ago. 
Q.  Were  you  assisted  by  the  Hebrew  Charities  Association? 
A.  My  husband  died  in  Hamburg,  and  I  came  here  with  four 
children;  then  I  was  helped  by  the  Hebrew  Charities. 

Q.  They  loaned  you  some  money  and  set  you  up  in  a  little 
bu8ine8.s,    didn't   they?    A.    Yes,   sir. 
Q.  And  you  saved  a  little  money?    A.  I  had  saved  |600;  they 
fK'Ut  me  35  emigrant  boarders;  we  had  seven  rooms. 

Q.  After  you  had  saved  the  |600  you  went  away  from  New 
Vork  and  tried  to  do  some  business,  which  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful?   A.  I  was  sent  over  to  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  wont  into  business  which  was  not  very  successful? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlien  you  came  to  New  York  and  opened  a  little  cigar 
store?    A.   Yes,    sir. 
Q.  How  many  children  did  you  have  at  that  time?     A.  Three. 
Q.  What  were  their  ages?     .\.  Six  and  1.^  and  17. 
Q.  That  is  their  present  age?    A.  Y'es. 
Q.  After  you  had  boon  running  that  cigar  store  a  little  while 
did  you  have  a  visit  from  a  police  dotoctivo?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?    A.  A  detective  of  the  name  of 
Borgelinae  came  to  me;  ho  took  a  package  of  chewing  tobacco 
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and  went  away;  and  then  in  two  days  the  same  man  came 
and  took  a  package  of  chewing  tobacco  again;  and  she  said 
could  not  trust. 

Q.  When  he  s)sk(Ml  her  for  some  money;  get  at  that 
A.  He  took  out  a  dollar  and  handed  it  to  her  to  pay  for 
chewing  tobacco. 

Q.  Get  at  the  time  when  he  demanded  money  of  her? 
The  man  came  in  and  asked  me  for  money;  if  I  would  not 
any  money,  and  he  was  going  to  have  her  arrested. 

Q.   How  much  money?    A.   Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  What  happened  after  that? 

By  Senator  Sax  ton: 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  it  for?    A.  He  said  I 
fOOO  in  bad  business,  and  on  account  of  that  I  want  foO; 
said  she  was  working  in  bad  business  and  made  the  monej 
herself,  |600. 

Q.  You  are  a  respectable  woman,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  a  respectable  woman  at  that  timftJ 
A.  Always  respectable. 

Q.  And   were  living  there  with   your  three  little  childmfj 
A.  Yes;  1  was  living  with  three  <»hildren. 

Q.  Just  making  a  living  selling  cigars?     A.  I  had  been  Ollfi 
eight  days  in  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  at  all  to  that  man?    A.  I  g**j 
him  125. 

().  He  had  asked  for  150;  what  about  the  rest  of  it?  ^'^ 
said,  '*  1  haven't  any  more  money,''  and  had  f  25  to  pay  my  reit: 

Q.   Did  he   come  to  arrest  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;   he  took*'] 
around  to  the  station-house,  at  *^  o'clock,  on  the  street,  !>■ 
had  me  arrested. 


Hv  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Who  took  you  around?     A.  The  same  man   that  I  p^ 
|25  took  me  around  3  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Ask  her   if  they   walked  her  around  the  street  until  J 
o'clock  at  night?    A.  Yes;  they  took  me  around  the  street; h 
look  down  her  stocking  and  was  looking  for  money;  he  twk 
down  her  stocking,  and  said,  "You  made  Sf>00  and  T  wanttte 
monev." 
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Q.  Let  U8  have  this  ciearly;  I  think  you  said  he  walked  you 
troond  the  street  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning?  A.  No;  in 
the  night;  he  took  me  around  until  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  he  take  you?  A.  He  took  me  up  to  the  station- 
honse,  and  left  me  there  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  let  me 
go  home  from   the  station-house. 

Q.  Where  was  the  station-house?    A.  In  Essex  court. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Ask  her  whether  she  was  taken  before  a  judge?  A.  He 
took  her  in  a  dark  room  there,  and  then  took  her  out  again 
wd  let  her  go. 

Q.  Did  she  pay  any  money  to  a  man  named  Hockstein  in  the 
presence  of  that  detective?  A.  The  one  that  took  the  money 
divided  with  Hockstein. 

Q.  Is  that  Mack  Hochstein?    A.  I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Can't  you  get  the  name  of  tlie  officer  who 
fflade  the  arrest  ? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  And  was  that  the  same  officer  that  got  the  money  that 
arrested  you  ?     A.  Vorvel  or  Vorgelinae. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Htation-houst»  was  that  he  belonged 
to?   A.  In  Attorney  street. 
Q.  Where  was  your  store?     A.  ( 'orner  liidge  and  Jiroome. 
Q.  W^as  the  policeman  in  uniform  when  he  arrested  you?    A. 
If  I  see  him  I  would  know  him. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform:  did  he  have  a  badge?    A.  Yes;  li(» 
*'as  in  uniform  and  <*ame  in  with  the  captain  and  the  policeman. 
Q.  Please  describe  him;  give  his  personal  a])pearance?     A.  A 
tall  man  with  black  mustache. 
Q.  Full  beard?    A.  Full  beard;  black  beard. 
Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  f25  you  paid  was 
divided   l)etween   this   otticor   and    .Mr.    Hochstein?       A.    Yes; 
divided. 

Q.  You  saw  that?     A.  Yes;  I  seen  tliem  go  by  the  window 
and  divide  it. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  raise  the  other  m<mey?     A.  He  told  her 
the  next  morning  slie  should  get  the  next  |25 ;  |50  next  morning. 
Q.  And  then  she  was  allowed  to  go?    A.  Yes;  then  she  was 
allowed  to  go. 
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Q.  Did  you  try  to  raise  the  other  |25?      A.  Fifty  dollan 
man  was  trying  to  sell  her  store,  the  saline  mau,  and  she 
give  him  the  $50;  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  took  her 
the  |»;a(;e,  and  tried  to  sell  the  store  and  get  J50  moi-e;  it 
the  same  man  who  got  |'2o;  iie  took  her  by  the  hand  t*)  aill 
store,  and  lo  ^ive  him  ijfoO;  **  I  i:av«-  rhe  same  man^i*)  a^' 

CLairman    Lexow. —  I  do  not  i.nderstand   her   lo  liave 
that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  the  store  and  give  the  man  (50  afterwiill 
A.  That  Siime  man  wanted  to  sell  the  store  for  me  and  I  gi* 
him  $25. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it?    A.  I  sold  the  store  and  did  not  pve 
the  $50. 

Q.  Could  you  pay  him  all. the  money  that  he  asked  you; 
you  pay  him?    A.  1  gave  him  $25. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  all  he  wanted?    A.  I  did  not  haveter 
paid  him  $25,  and  no  more. 

Q.  \Vh(m  she  was  not  able  to  pay  him  all  he  asked,  was 
again  arrested?  A..  When  1  did  not  pay  him  the  $50  he 
me  arrested  for  four  days. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  her  her  children  would  be  taken  away  fa*j 
her  if  she  did  not  pay  it;  yes  or  no?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yon  taken  out  to  eourt  and  tried;  yes  or  no?  A. I' 
was  in  court  and  put  on  $500  bail. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  and  convicted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  understand  what  happened  in  coart;  did  J« 
understand  what  was  said?  A.  I  didn't  know  anything;  I  m 
derstood  everything,  but  could  not  speak  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  have  witnesses  in  court?  A.  I  had  50  witneaae 
but  they  did  not  put  a  witness  on  tbe  stand. 

Q.  Did  they  testify?    A.  None  of  them  were  asked  qnestioi 

Q.  Was  she  sent  to  the  Island?     A.  I  paid  $50  fine. 

Hv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  you?  A.  The  complaint  n 
the  man  had  paid  me  50  cents,  and  had  slept  with  me. 

Q.  Was  that  complaint  true?    A.  No. 

Q.  W^hat  became  of  your  children?  A.  They  are  in  t 
orphan  asylum. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  get  those  children?  A.  I  laid  i 
months  in  the  hospital;  I  tried  to  get  the  children  back,  I 
they  would  not  let  the  children  out. 
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Q.  Hare  you  tried  to  get  the  children  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  jou  have  not  been  able?    A.  No;  I  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  And  the  detective  told  you  if  you  did  not  pay  all  the 
money  that  they  asked,  your  children  would  be  taken  away 
from  you;  didn't  he;  yes  or  no?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  had  been  taken  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  they  were  taken?  A.  The  next  day  after 
I  was  arrested,  they  took  the  children  away. 

Q.  When  were  they  taken;  give  the  date?  A.  One  year  and 
fire  months. 

Q.  One  year  and  five  months  ago?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  them  since,  have  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
saw  them  since  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them?    A.  Over  two  montha 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  see  they  are  in  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
AsylanL 

Mr.  Moss. —  She  only  discovered  it  a  short  time  ago.    I  shall 
not  aak  the  witness  any  more  questions.     We  knew  it  would 
take  some  trouble,  and  it  would  take  some  time,  but  after  in- 
quiries of  the  Hebrew  cosiety  that  befriended  her  in  the  be- 
;'inning,  I  became  convinced  that  she  was  honorable  and  suf- 
fered great  wrong.     Here  is  a  ease  of  a  poor  Russian  cominj: 
to  the  country  and  preyed  upon  by  these  police  detectives,  and 
tiireatened  if  she  did  not  give  up  her  money,  and  walked  around 
'Jntil  3  o'clock  and  finally  railroaded  through  the  courts,  and 
'Jnable  to  defend  herself,  and  here  is  the  mother  anxious  to 
'are  for  her  children,  and  they  have  been  taken  away  by  process 
of  law,  which  she  could  not  understand,  and  there  they  are  as 
'I  result  of  that  system. 

Senator  Cantor. —  T  suppose  if  a  proper  application  was  made 
to  the  societv  thev  would  be  released. 

Mr.   Moss. — There   have   been   applications   made,    but    it    is 
vr^ry  difUcult. 
Senator  Rnidley. —  Have  yon  looketl  for  tins  man  that  got  the 

Mr.  Mot;8. —  Not  satisfactorily.  Of  course  here  we  are  not 
suing  individuals,  so  far  as  the  committees  is  concerned,  but  T 
should  like  to  locate  the  individual  and  probably  can. 

Senator  Bradley. — I  think  it  is  the  most  important  man  so 
far  on  the  list,  and  it  should  be  found  out  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Moss. — This  case  is  one  of  many,  but  it  takes  such  a  long 
time  and   it   is   so   difficult  to  exploit  them,   that   this  is  an 
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embarrassiiK^nt.    This  is  a  sample  of  a  great  many  that  coDe 
to  our  notice. 

Senator   liradley. — Tlie   station-liouae    blotter    woald  show 
wlio  made  the  arrest. 

Mr.  Moss. — We  will  invt-stigate  it  further. 

Chairman  l^xow. — She  says  she  could  identify  the  maB  Ifi 
she  went  to  the  station-house.      It  seems  that  would  be  tkej 
easiest  way  outside  of  tlio  records,  if  you  can  not  find  it  i 
the   record. 

Mr.   Moss. — \V(?   will   investigate   il   further. 

CJhairman  Lexow. — And  while  the  committee  is  not  here  tlj 
remedy  a  i)ersoual  wrong,  your  society  is,  and  I  should  thiikj 
your  society  would  take  hold  of  it  and  see  the  matter  throoglj 

Mr.  Goff. — ISlv.  Chairman,  1  am  constrained  from  the  neceMHyj 
of  the  business  of  the  committee  to  ask  an  adjournment  anf] 
move  fi)r  one;  and  from  conversations  with  the  committee^  i 
well  as  from  knowledge  derived  from  public  sources,  Ij 
apprelirnd  that  ilu?  nieinlK'rs  of  the  committee  are  desirous  d! 
attending  a  b^tate  convention  of  the  pai'ties  to  which  tlie  majoritjj 
lM*longs;  and  in  view  of  that  fact.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  tttfj 
the  committee  adjourn  until  next  Monday  wt^k.  That  wH] 
enable   us   to   resunn*  our   sessions   uninterruptedly. 

(■hairman   Lexow. — The  24th. 

Senator  JJradh^y. — What  about   the  Democratic   conventioifl 

Senator  Cantor. —  1  was  going  to  suggest  that  there  is  uj 
important  <'onvontion  on  the  UHth,  perhaps  the  most  importtftj 
iM»nvrniion  of  thr  two;  and  I  would  suggest  to  my  collesigues rfj 
the  less  important  convention  that  we  take  a  recess  until  aWlj 
the  Ist  of  October.  That  will  give  the  minority  members  rf] 
rh<^  committi^e  an  opportunity  to  att<*nd  to  the  very  importsrfj 
work    they   hav<»   bcfon*   tlieni    at   Saratoga. 

Mr.  CioH'. —  On  the  statement  of  Senator  Cantor,  and  in  ^ 
of  til*'  fa(tt  that  this  c<miniittp(»  started  in  this  investigatios ^ 
with  the  avowed  purpose  and  d(»claration  that  its  purposes  aw 
objects  were  absolutely  for  the  remedy  of  the  abuses  in  tl* 
[»olice  department  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  regard t« 
|)olitical  [»arty  or  otherwise.  1  think  it  would  be  a  gracioB*  1 
act  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  this  committee  to  reeogBi*  1 
r(|nal  ri<:;litH  on  tlie  party  of  the  minority,  so  far  as  affordW.! 
them  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  State  convention  of  the  pafl  | 
to  which  they  belong:  and  I  wonld.  therefore,  nsk  you  to  accej*  ] 
a  motion  from  me,  amend(Ml  to  say  we  stand  adjourned  nntil 
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Mondaj,  October  1st    I  believe  that  will  include  the  time.     I 

would  mention  further,  Mr.  Senators  and  Chairman,  that  I  think 

.vou  will  recognize  that  for  an  unbroken  solid  line  of  testimony, 

the  committee  has  done  more  work  for  the  past  three  days  than 

it  kfi  done  for  any  six  days  during  its  sessions  heretofore  hehl. 

There  has  been  more  testimony  taken,  and  less  interruptions 

duiing  the  three  days  than  have  characterized  any  six  days  of 

our  previous  sitting;  and  by  adjourning  until  th^t  date,  Mr. 

Chairman,  we  can  commence  our  work  on  the  1st  of  Octob(M*. 

and  proceed  uninterruptedly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  only  proper  for  the  eommii- 
tee  also  —  and  I  think  I  speak  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  committee  —  to  compliment  you  on  the  very  excellent  work 
you  have  done  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Saxton. —  I  suppose  we  could  come  on  the  Thursday 
before  and  sit  three  days. 

Chairman  I^exow. —  So  far  as  your  work  is  concerned,  it  would 
he  as  well  for  your  work  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  October,  as 
to  adjourn  over  a  week. 

Mr.  Goflf.—  Better. 

Chairman  I^exow. —  Better?  Well,  that  ought  to  settle  the 
question.  Then  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. October  1st,  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 


Proceedings  of  the  thirty-ninth  session  of  the  committee  of 

the  Senate    of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned 

the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of 

the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  former  General  Sessions 

bailding,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Monday,  October  1,  1894.  at 

]0:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  i'larence  T^exow,  Edmund  O'Connor. 
(Jeorge  W.  Robertson,  Daniel  Bradley,  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound: 
John  \V.  GofT.  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  for  the  ram- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  GofT. —  Mr.  Chairman,  1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  ihr 
committee,  before  proceeding  to  take  any  testimony,  to  the  fact 
that  a  second  assault  has  been  committed  on  the  men  employed 
in  the  service  of  this  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
subpoenas,  and  for  doing  other  matters  in  connection  with  tlu^ 
work.  One  of  these  assaults  is  the  subject  now  of  judicial 
iBTestigation.    I  mean  that  in  relation  to  Appo.    On  tliat  c\\i^^- 
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4 ion  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion,  as  it  would  not 
proper  at  the  present  time.  The  matter  has  been  adjoi 
and  as  Mr.  Jerome  informs  me,  that  Appo  is  held  on  a 
of  attempted  suicide,  while  Kiordan  is  held  on  a  charge 
by  Appo  of  felonious  assault,  and  while  it  is  pending  for  judit 
investigation,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  mi 
T  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that,  before  Appo  was  assai 
others  on  two  different  occasions,  once  down  here  at  the  post- 
and  once  beaten  in  a  certain  neighborhood,  which  1  do  not 
to  mention.  Two  other  men  employed  by  us  for  the 
of  subpoenas  have  also  been  assaulted  in  different  parts  of 
city.  One  was  assaulted  in  company  with  Appo.  I  wiah 
say,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  gang  of  thugs  and  cutthroats 
New  York,  whose  depredations  have  been  laid  bare  before 
<^mmittee,  think  that,  by  the  commission  of  this  assault  a| 
subpoena  servers,  or  other  jjersous  employed  by  this  comniit 
that  the  work  of  exposure  will  cease,  they  are  greatly  mij 
It  comes  to  be  a  question  now  in  New  York,  whether  M 
these  gangs  of  desperadoes,  in  various  parts  of  this  city, 
in  a  city  policed  by  the  "  finest  in  the  world,"  go  on  and  coi 
these  assaults  with  impunity.  I  take  occasion  to  say  further,! 
Chairman,  that  I  sincerely  trust  and  I  request,  as  a  matter 
public  policy,  that  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  while  in 
Senate,  under  the  appointment  of  any  other  investigating 
mitteo,  or  upon  the  continuance  of  this  committee,  should  it 
deemed  wise,  by  the  forthcoming  Legislature,  that  the  poi 
t)f  the  oflBcers  of  this  State  shall  be  conferred  upon  any 
employed  on  investigating  committee.  They  shonld  have 
the  powers  that  a  peace  oHicer  of  this  Stiite  now  possesses,  & 
tlie  pnri)0se  of  serving  criminal  process,  making  arrests, 
T  have  thought  the  mat  tor  over  very  carefully,  and  we  have 
said  anything  in  public*  about  the  innumerable  obstacles 
havr  IkhI  to  contend  with  in  the  service  of  our  subpoenas,  OT 
the  sliadowing  to  whirli  our  uhmi  have  been  subjected,  and  tktj 
abns<\  point iiij.^  of  s<*orn,  et<*.,  wherever  they  would  come  in  11*1 
iieiglihorliood:  that  if  tlie  Legislature  of  this  State  wishes  t», 
be  sovereign  in  iis  ]>ow<-r,  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  must  contej 
propiM*  anUiority  and  [irotfction  u])()n  its  employes;  and  I  troit! 
^Ir.  Chairman,  that  this  conimittiK?  will  bear  this  matter  i»| 
mind.  I  have  spoken  to  yon  pi'ivately  about  this  before,  aaJ 
T  now  say  publicly  that,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  committee  engl^ 
in  the  dangerous  work  this  committee  has  been  engaged  in.  it 
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mast  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  if  the  whole  power  of  the  State  be 
necessary,  to  be  enlisted  in  support  of  this  committee,  that 
power  must  be  enlisted  and  invoked,  and  in  no  other  wrj  can 
n  proceed  with  safety  and  with  anything  like  success  in  our 
vork.  I 

Chairman  Lexow. — Is  it  i>lain,  Mr.  Goff,  that  the  police  has 
assaulted  any  subpoena  server  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Goflf. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  claim  that  they  have.    I  wish  to 
te  perfectly  fair  with  the  police.    I  have  not  strained  one  point 
ontside  of  the  points  in  evidence,  and  I  wish  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  department  is  concerned,  I  have  no  word  of 
<^ritici8m  on  them  as  a  body;  there  are  many  good,  efficient 
<»fflcerB  there.    It  is  the  system  which  we  have  been  contending; 
against,  and  it  is  the  system  that  we  are  trying  to  reform,  if  not 
to  root  out,  root  and  branch.    I  do  not  charge  that  the  police- 
men have  been  in  any  part,  or  in  any  way,  compromised  in 
these  assaults;  but  in  one  instance  I  do  say  that  the  police  were* 
very  negligent;  and  they  could  have  made  an  arrest,  when  they 
<iid  not  make  an  arrest. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  understood  by  the  people  that  th(^ 

police  have  been  negligent  in  the  last  two  or  three  w^eeks  in 

arrests  on  application  for  crimes  on  the  public  highway.    The 

question  is  whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  those  charges. 

Mr.  Goff. — No.    I  simply  direct  my  remarks  to  the  committee 

in  onr  own  particular  work.    So  far  as  the  work  of  the  police 

i«  concerned,  touching  the  checking  of  crime,  and  touching  their 

failure  to  prevent  the  commission  of  great  crimes  on  the  high 

ways  of  our  city,  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  that  is  u 

matter  about  which  w^e  will  have  something  to  say  later.    At 

the  present  time  I  confine  myself  to  the  subject  in  connection 

with  this  committee  and  their  employes,  and  the  men  in  their 

service. 

Chairman  Lexow. — There  is?  nothing  you  suggest  now  for  the 
lommittoe  to  do,  to  extend  any  further  protection  to  the  servers 
of  subpoenas. 

Mr.   Goff. — Nothin^^   specific.     I   shall    inform   you    privately, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  of  matters  which 
are  essential  touching  our  men,  and  I  simply  take  this  opportn 
nity  for  calling  the  public  attention  to  a  fact. 
Senator  O'Connor. — Are  your  employes  residents  of  the  city? 
Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 
:^nator  OTonnor. — Why  not  have  them  made  deputy  sheriffs? 
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Mr.  UolT. — We  tried  to  have  that  doue,  Senator  O'Connc 
the  commeueement  of  this  session.  I  tried  to  have  that  < 
because  I  recognized  the  difficulty  we  would  have  to 
against,  and  the  sherilT,  at  lirst,  sent  me  word  that  he  the 
it*  could  be  done.  Finally,  he  determined  it  was  a  risk  he 
not  wish  to  assume. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Can  they  be  deputized  by  the  serge 
at-arms?  , 

Mr.  GolT. — Not  always.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  I 
them  deputized  by  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

Chairman  Lexow. — llaven't  they  the  power  to  deputize  sge 
officers — the   sergeant-at-arms.  ^ 

Mr.  Goff. — Not  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrests.     Therei 
that  the  sheriff  objected  to  appointing  them  was,  that  he  h 
j)ersonally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  deputies,  he  did 
wish  to  assume  i-esponsibility  of  api>ointing  men  not  under 
control. 

Chairman   Lexow. — (-ould   there   be   any  way  in   which 
sheriff  would  be  entitled  to  act  for  the  State? 

Mr.  Gott*. — No.  It  will  have  to  be  done  by  private  woita 
It  will  have  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  private  oOiccrs.  Itbi 
uncommon  to  find  in  places  of  amusement  in  this  city,  menl 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  sheriff,  wearing  deputy  sheri 
badges.  I  suppose  if  we  had  one  of  those  places  operating  ti 
we  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  having  our  men  appoint 
deputy  sheriffs. 

(.'haii'iiian  Lexow. —  It  would  not  be  any  crime  to  make 
request. 

^Ir.  ri(»ir, —  \V(»  will  make  the  request  again. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  stenographer  will  take  down  ti 
the  committee  lias  decided  to  authorize  the  chairman  to  nB 
a  recpiest  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  the  subpoena  serf 
of  the  committee  be  deputized  by  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Goff,  haw 
the  jH>lice  commissioners  the  right  to  appoint  individuals 
the  jMir])osc  of  serving  suby)oenas? 

Mr.  CiotV. —  They  have,  sir,  for  that  special  service,  to  sd 
si>b]M)<*nas  for  this  committee. 

i^hainnan  Lexow. —  Would  not  that  remove  any  objectioB 
dn'  kind  if  the  police  commissioners  did  grant  them  autboi 
to  make  arrosts? 

Mr.  fiotr. —  In  justice  to  Captain  O'Ctmtior,  in  whose  prec 
ilie  A]»TH)  aPair  look  j>lMce.  T  am  informed  that  Captain  O'Coi 
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iMtrncted  our  men  that  whenever  they  wanted  to  serve  sub- 
{loenasm  his  precinct  again  to  report  to  him,  and  he  would  send 
a  man  in  plain  clothes.  We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  that 
faptain'B  very  generous  olYer,  nor  do  I  think  we  will. 

• 

William  IT.  Kipp,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stat'\ 
belDiT  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  subpoena  duces  tecum  served  upon  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  let  me  look  at  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.    (Witness 
produces  subpoena.) 

Q.  Do  you  hold  an  official  position  in  the  police  department 
of  this  city?    A.  I  do. 
Q.  What  is  that  position?    A.  Chief  clerk  of  the  department. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  clerk? 
C%au*man  Lexow. —  We  have  had  all  that,  Mr.  GofF;  Mr.  Kipp 
was  examined  before  in  the  election  cases. 

Q.  I  was  not  aware  of  that;  you  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  to  present  certain  documents  here  in 
jour  custody  as  clerk  of  the  police  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  produced  those  documents?    A.  I  have. 
Q.  I  will  take  them  in  order;  the  first  requisition  made  upon 
J"on  was  for  all  the  complaints,  charges  and  specifications  made 
and  conferred  and   preferred  against  members  of  the   police 
department  since  the  28th  day  of  June,  1894,  together  with  the 
proceedins's  and  findings  of  the  commissioners  upon  such  charges 
and  specifications;  I  hand  you  a  paper,  and  ask  you  if  that 
paper  that  I  hand  yo»i  is  the  official  record  of  the  complaints, 
charges  and  specifications  made  against  such  men  since  June 
IN,  ^9^i?     A.  It  is. 

Mr.  GofF. —  1  should  stole  here,  gentlemen  of  the  committee* 
that  I  requested  the  chief  clerk  to  confine  himself  to  the  pr<»- 
duction  of  the  comphiints,  charges  and  specifications  growinu 
o!it  of  the  testinionv  before  this  committee,  and  on  such  com- 
jtlaints  and  charges  made  in  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  thr 
department  for  breaches  of  the  rnh^s  of  the  department;  I  will 
have  the  paper  marked  in  evidence.  (Paper  marked  "  Exhibit  1, 
October  1,  1804,  L.  W.  n.")  "All  complaints,  charges  and 
specifications,  made  and  preferred  against  members  of  the  police* 
department,  sini*e  the  28th  day  of  June,  1894,  together  witli 
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the  proceedings  and  findings  of  the  commisBloners  upon 
charges  and   specillcations,  also  all   complaintSy   charges 
Hpeeificatious  made  against  members  of  the  police  depai 
isince  said  date,  which  are  yet  pending  and  undisposed  of' 
uo;  this  schedule  only   includes  those  complaints,  that  hil 
come  out  of  the  exposures  before  the  Lexow  committee.   P 
man  Jerome  B.  Levy.    The  charge  against  him  is  pending 
July  19,  1S94.    Does  this  show  what  the  charge  was? 

The  Witness. — I  have   the  papers  here. 

Q.  Have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  produce  them?    A.  Ye 
Mr.   Peterson    will   get   them   there.    (Indicating.) 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  charge  against  Jerome  S.  Levy  reads  u 
lows:  **  I  herifby  charge  the  said  Jerome  S.  Levy,  such  pati 
of  the  police,  and  member  of  the  force  aforesaid,  with  the 
olfense  of  neglect  of  duty  and  conduct  injurious  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  force,  as  a  common  officer."    The 
fication  is  very  long,  but  in  substance  it  says  that  in- the 
]>recinct  he  did  take  and  accept  and  receive  from  one  Ai 
Thuro  the  sum  of  ?150  in  money,  lawful  money  of  the  Ui 
States  of  America;  that  in  consideration  of  said  Bum  of 
accepted  by  him,  the  said  Augusta  Thuro  should  and  woaU 
suffered  and  permitted  to  open  and  keep  and  maintain  a 
of  ill-fame  and  prostitution  at  and  in  the  premises  there 
known  as  No.  87  Allen  street,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
police.    That  is  the  substance  of  the  specification.    I  do 
think  there  is  any  necessity  of  putting  it  all  on  the  recori;i 
will  read  the  whole  of  it,  if  you  wish  it,  and  have  it  placed 
the  record. 

Chainnaii  Lexow. —  No;  it  is  not  nec(*ssarv. 

Mr.   Goff. — Now,   the   next   of   Captain    Dogherty.    "I 
j^rade  captain,  name,  Michael  Dogherty,  finding,  dismissal, 
July  2G,  1804.''    The  specification  is  by  the  superintendent 
police,  which  charges  Michael  Dogherty  with  a  legal  ofl< 
and  neji:lect  of  duty  and  conduct  injurious  to  the  public 
and  welfare  and  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  in  that  the 
Michat^l   Dogherty  on  the   6th  day  of  January,    1893,  in 
Fourtc^enth  i)recinct  of  this  city,  did  in  said  precinct  take 
accept  and  receive  money  from  one  Augusta  Thuro,  who  tl 
and  there  kept  and  maintained,  at  the  premises  there  stateU 
at  2.*^  Second  avenue,  a  certain  house  of  ill-fame  and  prostitntidi' 
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he  the  said  Michael  Doherty  then  and  there  well  knew,  the 
m  of  |25,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
r  an  understanding  therein  made  and  entered  into  by 
Ld  between  the  said  Captain  Doherty  asd  the  said 
ngnsta  Thuro,  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
►id  sum  of  money  so  by  him  thereby  taken  and 
Jd  August  Thuro,  then  and  there,  for  the  space  of  one  month, 
keep  and  maintain  the  said  house  of  ill-fame  and  prostitution 
said  precinct,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  him,  the  said  Michael 
ogherty,  and  without  any  interference  on  his  part  as  said 
Lptaln  of  police,  or  any  endeavor  on  his  part  as  such  captain 
?  police,  to  interfere  with  the  same  or  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
le  State  in  relation  thereto.  The  finding  upon  that  charge 
U  dismissed  on  July  26th.  Patrolman  John  Hock.  Charge 
gainst  Patrolman  John  Hock,  dated  July  19,  1894;  preferred 
f  the  superintendent  of  police,  reads,  "  I  hereby  charge  the 
lid  John  Hock,  such  patrolman  and  member  of  the  force  afore- 
lid,  with  a  legal  offense  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  conduct  injuri- 
08  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare,  on  the  conduct  of  a  public 
Deer,  in  that  the  said  John  Hock,  on  the  1st  day  of  March, 
393,  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  did  accept  and  receive 
rom  one  Augusta  Thuro,  who  then  and  there  kept  and  main- 
lined the  premises  known  as  25f  Second  avenue,  in  the  precinct 
foresaid,  a  certain  house  of  ill-fame  and  prostitution,  as  he, 
lie  said  John  Hock,  then  and  there  well  knew,  the  sum  of  |25 
i  lawful  money  of  the  United  Stajes,  upon  an  agreement  and 
nderstanding  that  the  said  Augusta  Thuro,  for  and  in  con- 
Ideration  of  the  said  sum  of  money  then  and  there,  take  and 
4icept  and  receive  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  John  Hock,  as  said 
katrolman  of  the  police,  should  and  would  knowingly  suffer 
md  permit  the  said  Augusta  Thuro,  then  and  there  for  a  space 
rf  time,  to  wit:  the  space  of  one  month  then  next  ensuing,  to 
ceep  and  maintain  the  said  house  of  prostitution  and  ill-fame 
H  said  precinct  with  the  full  knowledge  of  him.  the  said  John 
lock,  and  without  any  interference  on  his  part,  as  such  patrol- 
lan  of  police,  and  without  any  endeavor  on  his  par  t,  t'>  sup- 
rcBS  the  same  or  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  State  in  relation 
lereto."  The  sentence  or  finding  in  the  case  of  John  Hook 
18  "  Dismissal,  on  July  26,  1894."  Bernard  Meehan,  Emanuel 
»yer,  and  David  J.  Mallon,  patrolmen.  I  find  these  charges 
L.  344 
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against  iJeruard  Meeliau,  Emauuel  Meyer,  and  David  J.  Mi 
As  to  Bernard  Meehan,  "  That  be  did  receive  from  Ai 
Thuro,  |25,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
meut  that  he,  Bernard  Meehan,  as  such  police  officer,  and 
consideration  of  such  money,  should  and  would  knowingly 
and  permit   the   said   Augusta  Thuro   then   and   there,  for, 
space  of  time,  to  wit:  the  space  of  one  week  next  ensuingf 
keep  and  maintain  the  said  house  of  ill-fame  and  prostitut 
in  said  precinct,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  him,  the  said 
nard  Meehan,  etc.    The  finding  in  the  case  of  Bernard  M( 
]mtroIman,  was  ^'Dismissal  from  tlie  police  force,  on  July 
1SJ)4." 

Q.  I  find,  Mr.  Kipp,  the  names  of  Patrolmen  Bernard  He 
and  David  J.  Mallon,  "Charges  made  and  not  served"? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee,  either  from  your  pei 
knowledge  or  from  that  derived  from  the  knowledge  coming 
you  as  secretary  of  the  board,  in  your  official  position, 
documents  or  other  Information,  why  the  charges  were 
served  upon  these  two  patrolmen?    A.  I  understood  that 
Wellman  was  not  ready  to  go  on  with  those  cases  of  M« 
and  Meehan.  * 

Q.  The  cliarges  were  made?  *A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  charges  here?    A.  They  are  not  certified  yet 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  charges  here?    A.  I  don't  think 
papers  are  here. 

ii.  Von  don't  think  so?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  stale —  A.  I  don't  think,  they  are  formnlateij 
yet,  sir;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Could  yon,  from  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Kipp,  going  to 
understanding  of  what  the  charges  were  —  the  proj)osed  chargll' 
^vere  against  these  two  police  officers?    A.  They  were  warf* 
men  and  would  be  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  Meehan. 

Mr.  GofT. —  Now,  Sergeant  Hugh  Clark  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  have  not  stated  the  conviction  of  # 
<»iher  two.    Thev  are  all  in  that  one  document. 

Mr.  CfOtr. —  I  have  stated  the  conviction  of  Dogherty  vi 
Hock  and  Meehan;  but  Meyer  and  ^lallon  are  the  two  offlcew 
\\ho  hav(^  not  been  served  ^nlh  the  charges  for  the  reaiW 
faulted  by  the  clerk. 

Q.  IIav(^  you  got  the  pai^ors    of    S(H'geant    Clark?     A.  Y» 
'! Producing  papers.) 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Charlies  proferrod  against  Hugh  Clark,  sergeant, 
onAu]2:iiHt  14,  1894.    Specification  presented  by  the  superintend- 
ent is  that  the  said  Hugh  Clark  on  or  about  the  2d  of  October, 
1893,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  being  such  sergeant  of  police, 
aforesaid,  and  then  there  being  assigned  and  detailed  in  that 
portion  of  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Fourteenth 
precinct,  and  being  then  and  there  a  public  officer  and  member 
of  said  force,  to-wit,  the  said  sergeant  in  the  place  aforesaid, 
did  ask,  receive,  and  agree  to  receive  a  certain  fee  and  compen- 
sation for  his  official  purposes,  and  did  share  in,  for  his  own 
benefit,  a  certain  fee,  to-wit,  the  sum  of  f5  in  money,  when* 
no  fees  or  compensation  are  allowed  to  him  by  the  statute, 
and  \^iiich  said  sum  of  money  was  additional  to  his  regular 
salary,  pay  and  cnraponsalion,  in  Ihat  the  said  Hugh  Clark,  on 
that  day,  being  such  public  officer  and  such  member  of  the  sa1<l 
police  force,  did  ask,  and  receive  and  agree  to  receive,  and  di«i 
share  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  said  sum  of  money  from  said 
Augusta  Thuro   for    taking    bail   for  the  .appearance   of    one 
Hattie  Hendricks  the  next  morning,  the  2d  of  October,  the  said 
Haftie  Hendricks  having  been  arrested  for  a  misdeunnmor  on 
the  2d  day  of  October,  and  a  magistrate  competent  to  take  bail 
not  haA-ing  been  found  within  an  hour  of  said  arrest,  and  no 
fee  or  compensation  being  allowed  to  said  Hugh  Clark,  a  publit^ 
officer,  as  aforesaid,  for  said  taking  of  bail,  and  the  said  sum 
of  money  being  additional  to  his  regular  salary  and  compen 
satiou.     The  second  charge  and  third  specifications  embraced 
the  same  thing 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  are  the  charges  for;   for   taking 
improper  bail? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes.  I  will  see  what  that  is.  The  second  charge 
in  the  specification  is  that  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York  aforesaid,  the  said  HuL'h 
Clark  did  allow  Augusta  Thuro  to  justify  as  such  bail  afon*- 
said,  and  did  accept  such  Augusta  Thuro,  as  sufficient  bail 
aforesaid,  and  did  allow  the  said  bail,  he,  the  said  Hugh  Clark, 
l>eing  there  the^  said  public  officer  aforesaid,  and  knowing  that 
the  said  Augusta  Thuro  was  keeping  and  maintaining  a  dis- 
orderly house  and  house  of  ill-fame  or  prostitution  in  said 
precinct,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  snid  Hugh  Clark,  and 
without  any  interference  of  the  said  Clark  to  suppress  the  same, 
or  in  any  manner,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  State,  in  relation 
thereto.    Another  charge  and  specification  is  for  doing  the  same 
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act  in  relation  to  one  Minnie  Ryan,  with  a  full  speciflcatioii, 
which  fo]lows,  with  charges  and  specification  for  doing  the  saiue 
act  in  relation  to  one  Rosa  Meyer.  The  eighth  charge  is  io^ 
doing  the  same  acts  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  one  DelL 
Brown.  In  the  ninth  charge  the  specification  is  for  doing  fk  — 
siwne  acts  in  connection  with  one  Jennie  R^^illy.  The  disposf^^ 
lion  of  the  charges  against  Sergeant  Hugh  Clark,  dated  Augue^^ 
15  th,  says,  "  Retired.*' 

Chairman  Lexow. — Was  he  adjudged  to  retire  from  the  force     - 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir;  on  his  own  application. 

Q.   Were  the  charges  found  sustained?    A.  There   was  n^- 
judgment  taken  upon  that. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  enter  any  decision  or  verdict  o^ 
j^niilty  or  not  guilty?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  Since  the  chairman  has  inquired  upon  that  subject,  I  wil  7 
ask  some  questions  in  relation  to  it,  that  I  intended  waiting 
for  some  time;  it  was  after  the  trial  that  Sergeant  Hugh  Clark 
was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  commissioners  had  retired  to  deliberate 
upon  the  judgment  they  would  deliver?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  from  your  record  here  that  Sergeant  James  W. 
Jordan,  Charles  A.  Parkerson,  George  C.  Liebers,  were  dis- 
missed; it  is  a  matter  of  record;  the  records  are  here,  Mr.  Kipp, 
that  Sergeant  McKinney,  Sergeant  Jordan,  and  Sergeant  Par- 
kerson and  Sergeant  Liebers,  were  charged  with  the  same  of- 
fenses that  Sergeant  Hugh  Clark  was  charged  with?  A.  Yes, 
Bir;  all  sergeants  in  the  same  precinct. 

Q.  That  is,  five  altogether?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  committee  what  reason  there  was 
for  the  commissioners  to  act  differently  in  the  case  of  Sergeant 
Clark,  from  the  wav  in  which  thev  decided  in  the  cases  of 
ihe  other  four  sergeants?  A.  Sergeant  Clark  had  performed 
nervices,  I  think,  of  nearly  30  years,  and  he  had  made  his 
application  for  retirement  under  i\\e  statute,  which  would  allow 
him  to  do  so  after  20  years  of  service;  the  others  had  not  made 
Huch  an  application,  and  they  dismissed  the  others,  and  allowing 
liim  to  be  retired  on  his  own  application  the  same  day. 

Q.  But  the  application  was  made  after  tlie  evidence  was  put 
in?  A.  I  think  after  the  charge  was  made,  not  after  the  evidence 
was  taken. 
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Q.  And  is  it  not  a  rule  of  the  department  that  no  member  of 
be  department  is  allowed  to  retire  while  charges  are  pending 
b^ainst  him?    A.  Not  a  rule;  it  is  a  custom. 

Q.  It  is  a  custom?  A.  And  a  custom  that  has  been  almost 
■irariably  adhered  to. 

Q.  What  will  you  saj  there  was  in  Sergeant  Clark's  case  that 
■iduced  the  commissioners  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case? 
^  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this  sergeant  was  allowed  to 
*^tire  on  his  own  application  after  the  charges  were  preferre<l 
i^ainst  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  charges  were  identical  with  those  charges  pre- 
Tcrred  against  the  other  four  sergeants  who  w^ere  dismissed? 
%.  They  were. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  your  own  knowledge,  that 
lie  had  previously  had  an  excellent  record  on  the  force,  and 
tJiat  there  were  mitigating  circumstances  in  his  case  that 
did  not  apply  to  the  other  four  sergeants?  A.  I  know  he  had 
been  for  some  years  quite  ill,  and  that  his  record  was  excellent, 
«Uid  so  testified  to  by  the  superintendent  and  other  superior 
Officers;  but  whether  that  had  the  effect  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  sir;  I  presume  it  did. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  On  the  question  of  the  record  being  testified  to,  is  it  not 
^  fact  that  nearly  every  oflScer  that  was  put  up  for  trial  had 
the  highest  commendations  from  his  superior  officers  upon  the 
Witness  stand?    A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  common  rumor  at  police  headquarters  that  it 
was  a  sense  of  magnanimity  that  the  commissioners  acted  to- 
wards Sergeant  Clark  in  allowing  him  to  retire  by  reason  of 
ids  long  service?    A.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  not  because  the  evidence  against  him  was  any  weaker 
ban  the  evidence  against  the  other  four  sergeants?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  taken  into 
>nsideration  by  the  commissioners;  that  while  they  held  him 
iiilty,   they  treated  him  more   leniently   because   of   Ins   old 
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isei'vice,  and  his  age,  aud  for  the  excellent  reputation  he  hit 
itorue  in  Uie  force  up  to  that  time?    A.  That  does  not  appeir 
anjwhere  that  i  could  testify  to. 
Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  it  wa8  sa 
Q.  i)o  you  know  whether  the  evidence  against  him  was 
stantially  the  same  evidence  as  against  the  others?    A,  I 
it  was,  sir. 
Q.  The  same  cause  complained  of?    A.  Yes;  the  same  predaA 
y.  And  his  case  only  ditl'ered  from  the  others  in  that  he  fH 
4)f  longer  service,  and  had  a  good  reputation?    A,  I  could 
say  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Uoft. —  We  shall  read  the  charges  against  {Sergeant  Mfr, 
Kinney  aud  George  0.  Liebers,  in  order  to  place  that  ma 
on  record. 

Mr.  Moss  read  as  follows:  Charges  against  Sergeant  Mfr 
Kinney,  that  on  or  about  the  liDth  day  of  October,  1893,  he  bei4, 
a  sergeant  of  the  police*  force  received  a  certain  present,  tfc 
;;:if t  of  $5  in  nionc^y,  where  no  compensation  is  allowed  to  hh, 
by  statute,  additional  to  his  regular  salary,  that  he  receiTfi 
from  Augusta  Thuro,  for  taking  bail  for  the  appearance  rf; 
nut*  Martha  Winter,  before  a  magistrate,  the  said  Mai'tha  WinW 
having  been  arrested  on  a  misdemeanor  in  the  afternoon  of  tljl 
iM)th  of  October,  the  magistrate  not  having  been  found  wiflfr 
an  hour  after  such  arrest,  no  fee  or  compensation  being  allowrf. 
ro  said  McKinney  for  said  ser\ices;  and  the  second  chtfP 
a;,^ainst  M(  Kinney  is  that  on  tlio  same  day  he  did  accept  Augitfti 
Thuro  as  suilicient  bail  for  the  said  Winter,  and  did  allow  tbe 
said  Thuro,  he  being  a  public  oflicer  at  the  time  and  wdl 
knowing  that  the  said  Augusta  Thuro  was  then  and  thtf* 
keeping  an  indecent  and  disorderly  house  in  the  said  predttC^ 
with  his  full  knowledge,  and  without  any  interference  on  tt 
part,  as  such  sergeant  to  suppress  the  same,  or  in  any  wajti 
»*nforce  the  law.  The  third  epv^^ciflcation  is,  on  or  about  tl* 
llrh  day  of  Xovembrr,  ISlKi,  he  bt^ing  such  sergeant,  did  tfk 
;ind  receiv<»  a  certain  fee  and  compensation  for  his  oiBciil 
scrvirrs.  lowit,  $.1.  for  taking  bail,  and  receive  said  fee  froo  i 
Augusta  Thuro,  for  taking  bail  for  Jennie  Reilly,  who  hl4 
been  arn*st<*d  for  a  misdemeanor.  Fourth  specification  w 
similar  to  the  second,  that  he  acc(^i>ted  Augusta  Thuro  as  bal 
The  lifih  specKication  is  similar  to  the  fiist,  the  person  baited 
being  t>adie  Keid.  The  sixth  specification  is  similar  to  tke 
second,  Augusta  Thuro,  a  pro]»rit'ior  of  a  house  of  ilbfame, 
ha>ing  been  accepb-d  as  bail. 
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!2Mr.  Goflf. —  The  sentence  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  McKenna 
yr  st^a  "  Dismissal  from  the  force,  August  15,  1894."  Now  in  the 
cajLse  of  Sergeant  James  W.  Jordan,  charges  of  the  same  date, 
A.  ugUBt  14,  1894. 

3fr.  Moss  reads:  The  first  charge  against  James  W.  Jordan 
i^  that  on  or  about  the  12th  day_of  October,  1893,  he  being  an 
ofiOcer  in  the  Fourteenth  precinct,  asked  and  received  the  sum 
oC  f5  from  Augusta  Thuro  for  taking  bail  for  the  appearjince 
CiT  Sadie  Hchradoi.  Tlie  necoud  ciiarge  recites  that  he  look  such 
ii  from  Augusta  Thuro,  known  to  him  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
house  of  ill  fame.  The  first  charge  is  similar  to  the  first,  the 
l-»^=?r8on  bailed  being  Rachel  Davis.  The  fourth  charge  is  similar 
the  second.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  sentence  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  James  Jor- 
^in,  was  "Dismissed  from  the  force,  August  15th."    Now  the 
crlriarges  against  Charles  A.  Parkerson. 

Mr.  Moss  reads:     The  first  charge  is  that  on  or  about  tho 

^Jst  day  of  July,  1893,  he  received  from  Augusta  Thuro  the 

•aiim  of  |5  as  a  gift  or  emolument  for  bailing  Lottie  Raynor,  who 

Viad  bi*en  arrested  for  a  misdemeanor.    The  Hecoii<l  clinrges  hiiri 

^"ith  accepting  Augusta  Thuro,  the  k(H»per  of  a  house  of  ill- 

^ame,  as  bail.     The  third  ciuuge  is  similar  to  th(»  lirst,  name 

boing  Rachel  Marks.    The  fourth  charge  is  similar  to  the  second. 

The  fifth  charge  is  similar  to  the  first;  the  person  bailed  being 

liOttie  Raj'nor  again.    The  sixth  charge  is  similar  to  the  second. 

Mr.  Goff. — The  sentence  in  the  case  of  Charles  A.  Parkerson 

wa8,    ^*  Dismissed   from    the   force,    August    15."     The    charge 

ajrainst  George  C.  Liebers  of  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Moss. — The  first  charge  against  George  (•.  Li(»bers  is.  <in 
or  about  the  5th  day  of  August,  1893,  he  received  from  Anj:usia 
Tliiiro,  in  the  form  of  a  gratuity,  five  dollars  for  accepting  the 
bjiil  for  Miss  Sanders,  who  had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
misdemeanor.  The  second  specific^ition  is  that  he  accepted  for 
Kiich  bail  Augusta  Thuro,  then  kno^u  to  him  to  be  the  keeper 
of  a  disorderly  house.  The  third  charge  is  similar  to  the  first, 
the  person  being  Annie  Lewis.  The  fourth  charge  iw  similar  t<k 
the  second.  The  fifth  charge  is  similar  to  the  first,  the  i>ers<)u 
bailed  being  Riichel  Marks.  The  sixth  charge  is  similar  to  th<' 
second.  The  seventh  charge  is  similar  to  the  first,  and  the  per- 
son bailed  being  Sarah  Schneider.  The  eighth  charge  is  simi- 
lar to  the  second.  The  ninth  charge  is  similar  to  the  first,  llu* 
IHfrson  bailed  beiug  Rachel  Davis;  and  the  tenth  charge  is  siiui- 
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lar  to  the  second.    The  eleventh  charge  is  similur  to  the 
the  person  bailed  being  May  Brower;  and  the  twelfth  e 
is  similar  to  the  second;  the  thirteenth  charge  being  similar 
the  first,  the  person  bailed  being  Frank  Moore.    The  fourfc 
charge  is  similar  to  tlie  second  charge. 

Mr.  Golf. — The  sentence  of  the  finding  of  the  commissi 
in  the  case  of  Sergeant  George  C.  Liebers  is,  "  Dismissed 
I  he  force,  August  15th."    The  charge  against  Captain  Wil 
S.  Devery,  made  August  15th. 

Mr.    Moss. — Chargi^s    against    Captain    William    S.    De 
The  first  specification  against  William  S.  Devery  is,  that 
i)v  about  the  28th  day  of  February,  1893,  he  and  Edward  0 
lion,  a  patrolman,  reccnvod  and  accejKed  from  Henry  Hoffi 
wlio  kept  a  disorderly  house  at  180  Allen  street,  the  sum 
S>500,  in  lawful  money,  upon  the  understanding  and  agree 
that  they  would  sulVer  him  for  the  space  of  one  year,  to  kef' 
and  maintain  the*  said  house  of  ill-fame;  and  that  he,  BBtJ* 
liofrmnn,  so  paid  to  the  said  William  S.  Devery  and  Ednlrf 
<Jlennou,  the  sum  of   8100,   each    month,    as   long   as  the 
AX'illiam  S.  Devery  so  remained  captain  of  the  police  p 
and  that  said  ITotrman  should  be  protected  from  police  tatff" 
fi'ience  in  kec^piug  said  house  during  said  space  of  time.  B* 
s«M  ond  si)ecifi(ation  is  that  the  said  William  S.  Devery,  reed^ 
from  th(»  said  Henry  HolTman,  the  sum  of  ?oO,  for  the  p: 
tion  of  said  house  for  one  month.     The  third  charge  is  8 
to  the  second.     The  fourth  is  the  same.    The  fifth  is  the 
Tliu  sixth  is  the  same.     The  seventh  is  similar.     The  eighth fc 
to  ilie  same  effect.    The  ninth,  tenth  and  the  eleventh  are  Ai 
Inr.     Thes(*  s])ecilication  being  charged  to  the  effect  that  fi* 
sum  of  ?r)0  hal  been  taken  for  one  month's  protection  on  fM 
house.    The  twelfth  charge  is  that  said  William  S.  Deveiji 
<aptain,  did  take  from  Charles  Prien,  who  maintained  a  hottK 
of  ill-fame,  28  I»ayard  street,  the  sum  of  $25,  under  snbstai* 
tially  the  same  circumstances  as  charged  in  the  case  of  HoB* 
man:  and  that  he  agreed  to  prot(M-t  the  said  house  for  f50» 
month.     And    the    thirteenth,    fourteenth,   fifteenth,   sixteentk, 
s«-venteeth,   eight(»enth,    nineteenth,    twenty,    twenty-first,  arf 
twenty-second  syicH-ification  charges  that  the  said  Devery  anl 
tlie  said  Edward  (rlenncm,  did  rec<*ive  in  each  of  these  charge>» 
the  sum  of  iJoO  for  three  mcmths-  ])roteciion  on  that  house.    The 
twenty-third  charge  is  that   William  S.   Devery  and  Edward 
Cl^nnon  received  from  Katie  Schubert  the  sum  of  fSOO,  and  made 
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4^11  iigpeement  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of  J50  for  each  month, 
Ib  coDHideratiou  llint  she  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  a 
disorderly  house  144  Chrystie  street.  And  specifications 
t^'euty-four,  twenty-five,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  thirty-three,  each  of 
thf»se  specificatoins  charged  that  upon  the  months  therein  men- 
tioned, the  sum  of  |50  was  received  by  said  oflBcers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  house.  The  'thirty-fourth  charge  is  to  the  effect 
that  William  S.  Devery  and  Edward  Glennon  did  receive  from 
Karl  Werner,  he  sum  of  foOO,  upon  the  understanding  that  tlie 
disorderly  house  No.  6  Delancey  street,  might  be  maintained 
without  police  interference;  and  that  |50  a  month  should  be 
paid  thereafter  for  the  maintenance  of  that  house.  The  thirty- 
fifth,  thirty-sixth,  thirty-seventh,  thirty-eighth,  thirty-ninth  and 
fortieth- 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Isn't  that  piling  on  the  agony,  Mr.  Moss? 
^Ir.  Moss. —  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  valuable 

testimony  here;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  record 

More  the  Legislature,  after  the  committee  ceases  its  work, 
Chau*man  Lexow. — Are  you  desirous  of  having  each  one  of 

the  specifications  noted? 
Mf.  Goff. —  I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  proceed  as  closely  as 

possible  to  the  official  records.    I  know  it  will  make  it  tiresome 

when  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  entertaining 

testimony  heretofore.    This  will  be  in  contrast,  but  I  consider 

it  very  necessary. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  down  with  the 

dismissal  of  these  various  officers  of  the  force?    Would  not  one 
of  the  specifications  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  curtail  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Forty-first,  forty-second  and  forty-third  specifica- 
tions are  those  I  mentioned  before,  charge  that  the  said  officers 
received  |50  per  month)  for  protection  of  said  houses;  and  the 
forty-fifth  charge  is  that  William  S.  Devery  and  Edward  Glen- 
non received  from  Khoda  Sandford,  the  sum  of  |500  for  the 
protection  of  the  disorderly  house,  No.  24  Bayard  street,  with 
an  agreement  for  the  payment  of  f50  a  month  thereafter  for 
th<^  same  purpose;  aiid  tlu-  specifications  from  the  forty-sixtn  to 
thr  fiftj -fourth  orij  to  ihe  effect  that  in  tiarh  specihcation  the 
soiti  of  |50  had  bien  taken  lor  the  protection  of  the  house  for 
L.  345 
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one  month.  The  fifty-sixth  specification  is  that  the  disorderlr 
house,  180  1-2  Allen  street,  was  allowed  to  be  oi>erated  as  i 
disorderly  house  without  police  interference  by  the  said  Cap- 
tain, William  S.  Devery. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  sentence  in  the  case  of  Mr.  William  S.  Deveiy 
is  "  Dismissal  from  the  force,  August  21,  1894."  The  charge! 
against  Edward  S.  Glennon,  patrolman? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  hare  read  them  as  I  have  read  Captain  Deveiy. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  The  sentence  is  ^'Dismissal,  August  24tlL* 
Charges  against  Patrolman  James  Burns. 

The  Witness. —  I  gave  you  those  the  other  day,  in  Captaii 
Cross'  specifications.     Captain  Cross,  Burns  and  Smith. 

Mr.  GolT. —  They  are  in  the  same  nature.  That  is  not  in  my 
bag.  "Edward  P.  Glennon;  dismissed,  August  31,  1894;  Ctp-j 
tain  Adam  A.  Cross;  dismissed,  August  31,  1894;  Patrolmtt 
George  Smith;  dismissed  August  31,  1894.  Captain  Jota 
Stephenson.     Have  you  not  his  papers? 

The  Witness. — Yes. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  charges  against  Captain  Adrian  A.  Oroi^i 
Patrolman  George  Smith,  and  Patrolman  James  Burns.   Ite, 
first  specification  charges  Captain  Cross  that  on  the  20th  dV 
of  April,  1892,  he  demanded  and  received  from  Katie  Schubert, 
the  sum  of  ?5()0  to  permit  her  to  maintain  a  disorderly  hott«^| 
144   Clirystie  street;   that   George   Smith  participated  in  tbe 
agreement,  and  that  it  was  further  agreed  that  she  would  p!i 
the  sum  of  ?50  per  month  to  l)e  permitted  to  maintain  the  sd 
house.    The  second  specification  to  the  twelfth  specification  i»| 
charges  connected  with  said  house  and  said  precinct.    Theflu^ 
te(»uth  charge  accuses  Captain  Cross  and  Patrolman  Smitb  rfj 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  Cliarles  Perrine,  whereby  thfj 
received  from  him  ^500  to  pormit  him  to  maintain  a  disorderly 
house  at  Xo.  28  I>ayard  street:  and  made  an  agreement  forlu* 
p:)ynient  to  them  of  IHO  a  month  for  permission  to  run  the  sai 
hoiis(\    The  fourteenth  specification  to  the  twenty-fourth  spedfr 
cation  are  as  to  the  sanu*  house  and  same  precinct.    The  twenty- 
fifth  cliarge  alleges  that  ('a])tain  Cross,  on  or  about  the  20th  diy 
of  April,  1.^02,  iiiadf*  on  ngrronieut  with  Carl  Werner,  whereby 
the  said  Cai'l  Weinor  should  ho  ijermitted  to  continue  to  keep 
tlio  disorderly  house  No.  (1  Dclanccw  street,  upon  the  payment 
of  ?i30  a  month,  and  that  rlio  said  money  was  paid  and  said 
Wci'ner  was  allowed   to  ko(»p   said   house.     The   specificatioi* 
nuni1)(»rs     20     to     oO     have     roferonce     to     the     said     house* 
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TI:x^  thirty-seventh    charg:e   alleges   that    Captain    Cross    made 
fiMTM.    agreement  with  l^hoda   Sanford,  on   or  about  October  31, 
1^^S2.  whereby  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  maintain  the  dis- 
oi-^erly  house  No.  24  Bayard  street  upon  the  payment  of  ?500 
:i  i^d  f50  a  month,  and  that  tlie  said  sums  were  paid.     The  thirty- 
i*i*-shth  to  the  forty-fifth   charges  have   reference  to   the   said 
LtLioda  Sanford  and  the  said  house  No.  24  Bavard  street,     in 
i'lK'h  of  the  preceding   specifications   it   is   charged   tliat   the 
officers  therein  mentioned  did  receive  the  said  sums  of  money 
for  the  protection  of  the  said  houses.     The  forty-sixth  charge 
ul  leges  that  Captain  Cross  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
t\iat  a  policeman  named  John  Kelly  had  received  a  bribe  from 
*mo  Charles  8.  Hendrickson  for  the  sum  of  |25,  to  permit  him 
to  >iolate  a  city  ordinance,  and  that  he  failed  to  report  or  take 
uolloD  in  the  case  of  the  said  John  Kelly.    The  forty-seventh 
vhargp  alleges  that  Policeman  James  Burns,  accepted  a  bribe 
of  |50  from  Katie  Schubert  before  mentioned,  in  consideration 
tliat  he  would  i)ermit  her  to  maintain  the  disorderly  house  144 
t'hn'Ptie  street,  and  that  he  did  so  permit  her.    Specifications 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty-eight  make  similar  allegations  against 
I*atPo!man  James  Burns.     The  sixty-ninth  charge  alleges  that 
James  Bums  on  or  about  the  25th  day  of  February,  1890,  did 
offer  and  attempt  to  take  from  Edward  Kirkpatrick  the  sum  of 
f250  in  consideration  that   he  would  permit  the  said    Edward 
Kirkpatrick  to  erect  a  bridge  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
building  which  the  said  Edward  Kirkpatrick  w^as  building,  the 
«aid  James  Burns  at  the  time  being  a  patrolman  attached  to 
the  police  precinct  commanded  by  Captain  William  McLaughlin. 
Mr.  Moss. —  Tlie  charge  against  Captain  John  a  Stephenson  is 
in  the  first  specification,  that  being  in  command  of  the  Fifth 
pncinct  and  obliged  to  execute  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  did 
on  the  2r)th  day  of  February,  ISOl,  willfully  and  corruptly  ask 
and  receive  from  Thomas  P.  Wallace,  of  No.  187  Reade  street,  a 
I»nl)e   of  f25,  on  the  agreement  and   understanding  that  the 
siiid  Stephenson  would  be  influenced  therei>y  and  would  neg- 
lect and  violate  his  official  duty,  and  would  permit  Wallace 
for  the  space  of  one  year  to  place  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
and  other  articles  upon  the  public  liigliway  and  sidewalk,  and 
that  he  did  so  x)ermit  the  said  Wallace.    The  second  charge  is 
similar  and  refers  to  the  same  Thomas  P.  Wallace.    The  tliird 
charge  is  similar,  referring  to  Enos  C.  Palmer,  of  166  Reade 
street,  cify.    Tlie  fourth  charge  is  similar.    It  refers  to  Charles 
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AV.  Maxfield,  No.  182  Reade  street.  The  fifth  charge  is  similar 
and  refers  to  Leroy  M.  Lyon,  of  No.  279  \ya8hinj?ton  street  The 
sixth  charge  is  similar  and  refers  to  the  said  Lyon  at  same 
place.  The  seventh  charge  is  similar  and  refers  to  Kobert  P. 
Shinier,  of  336  Washington  street.  The  eighth  charge  is  similar 
and  refers  to  Martin  N.  Edwards,  and  alleges  that  he  received 
certain  bribes  and  gifts  from  the  said  Edwards  to  the  end  that 
he  should  not  enforce  the  ordinances  of  the  city.  The  ninth 
charge  is  similar,  and  refers  to  George  Allison,  of  298  Washing- 
ton street;  he  was  protected  in  the  violation  of  the  corporation 
ordinances.  The  tenth  charge  is  similar  and  refers  to  Lewis 
S.  Bernholts,  of  355  Greenwich  street.  The  eleventh  charge  ia 
that  the  said  John  P.  Stephenson  received  from  John  P.  Wal- 
lace the  sum  of  |25,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  October  the  sum  of 
f25  from  the  same  umn,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  Octo])er,  from 
Enos  C.  Palmer,  the  same  sum;  the  lOtU  of  October,  1891,  from 
Charles  W.  ^Maxfeld,  the  same  sum,  and  Jjeroy  M.  L3'on,  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1891,  the  same  sum;  from  Leroy  M.  Lyon, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1892,  the  sum  of  |30,  and  from  Robert  13. 
Schimer,  on  the  10th  day  of  Ma}^  1891,  the  sum  of  |25,  and 
on  the  12th  day  of  September,  the  year  not  given,  from  Martin 
N.  Edwards  the  sum  of  ?50,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  1S9J, 
from  George  Alexjindor,  ilie  pum  of  ?50;  each  payment  being 
made  in  consideiation  of  allowing  said  persons  to  violate  the 
ordinances  of  the  citv  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  have  charges  against  Mallon  and  Meyer.  Those 
were  charges  that  were  not  served. 

Senator  Bradlev. — Won't  you  announce  the  verdict  in  the 
Steph(*nson  case. 

Mr.  GolT. — Yes;  the  verdirt  in  Ihat  case  was  *'  Dismissal  from 
the  force."  So  as  to  be  sure  that  the  record  will  have*  it  straiglit, 
Patrolmen  Edward  G.  (ileiinon,  James  Burns,  Adam  A.  Cross, 
Ge()rg(*  Smith  and  John  T.  Stephenson,  dismissed  from  the  force. 
Stephenson  dismissed  on  S(»pt(»ml)er  (»,  1894. 

iSfr.  Moss. —  Charge  against  David  Mahlon  is  that  between  the 
1st  of  April,  1S93,  and  the  1st  of  I)ec(»mber,  1S93,  he  being  a 
police  officer,  did  allow  Augusta  Tliuro  to  keep  and  maintain 
a  disoi-derlv  house  No.  23  Second  avenue,  withcmt  anv  interfer- 
ence  on  his  ])art.  The  charge  against  Emanuel  Meyer  is  that 
between  tin*  1st  dav  of  October,  1892,  and  the  1st  dav  of  Jan- 
nary.  1893,  he  being  a  poli('(Mnan  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 
])rerinct,  did  ])ermit  the  premises  23  Second  avenue  to  be  kept 
and  maintain(»d  by  Augusta  Thnro  as  a  house  of  prostitution. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

(J.  Those  eharges  you  say  have  not  been  served?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  reason  of  Mr.  Wellman  not  being  ready  to  proceed; 
I  culled  for  the  records  or  orders  of  suspension  of  members  of 
tb(*  police  department  since  the  28th  of  June,  1894.  (Papers 
product  by  the  witness.)  I  hand  you  sucli  record  and  ask  you 
if  tbat  is  the  record  of  such  orders?  A.  That  is  correct,  except 
since  that  was  made  the  board  have  relieved  Jeremiah  S.  Lew 
and  David  J.  Mahlon  and  Emanuel  Meyer  from  suspension  and 
mtored  them  to  duty. 

Q.  And  in  all  things  cIkc  it  is  correct?    A.  It  is  correct. 

Q,  What  was  the  suspension  against  Patrick  Fitzgibbons  for; 
do  you  remember?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  came  under  your 
charges. 

Q.  No  it  did  not  occur  to  me?     A.  No  it  did  not,  sir. 

(Pai)er  marked  **  Exhibit  Q,  October  1, 1894,  L.  W.  H.'-) 

Q.  This  record  of  suspension  sets  forth  the  suspension  of 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  dismissed,  with  the  modifica- 
tion Htated  bv  the  cl(»rk,  of  the  restorati(»n  of  Jerome  S.  Lew, 
Itavid  J.  Mahlon  and  Emanuel  Mever?  A.  Thev  were  sus- 
pended  i»ending  trial. 

Ity  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  They  have  not  been  tried  and  restored  to  duty?  A.  Those 
tlim\  they  have  not  be(*n  tried,  but  th(»y  liavi*  be(»n  restoied 
to  dutv. 

Ry  Mr.  (lotT: 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  nn-ord  of  the  i*etireiiient  since*  the  date 
of  June  2S,  1804;  all  the  names  upon  this  list  which  I  hand 
vofj.  1  think  are  not  referred  to  in  the  testimony  before  this 
coianiittee?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Onlv  one?     A.  Onlv  one. 

Q.  That  is  Sercjeant  Hugh  Clark  to  whom  we  bc^fore  referred? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  put  that  in  evidence;  I  hand  you  a 
rocord  f»f  resignations  since  the*  2^th  of  Jun<»,  1804,  and  ask  if 
that  is  the  record  of  r(»si|[!:nations  from  th«»  d(*partnient?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Piifver  marked   in   evidence  "Exhibit  3,  October  1,   181T4,   L. 


Q.  I  read  from  this  record  of  resignation,  "  Record  of  all 
resignations  of  the  police  department  from  June  28,  1894,  to 
July  16,  1894.    Name,  John  McClave;  position,  commissioner; *j| 
tliat  was  the  commissioner  who  had  been  examined  before  thii 
committee  in  the  early  p«art  of  its  session?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  July  18th,  name,  S.  Wood  McClave,  deputy  treasurer; 
do  you  know  if  he  was  in  Hie  department  controlled  by  Cani- 
missioner  John  McClave?    A.  He  was  appointed  by  him. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  as  a  deputy  treasurer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  his  son?  A.  Ohp 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  July  18,  1894,  Charles  A.  Grant,  clerk;  what  particultr 
position  did  Mr.  Grant  occupy  there?  A.  Clerk  to  Commi«- 
sioner  McClave. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.   Private   secretary?    A.    Yes,   sir. 

By  Mr.   GoflE: 

Q.  Did  I  hear  "Private  Secretary"  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  confidential 
clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Grant  is  now?  A.  I  do  not;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  department?    A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  These  dates  are  correct  of  the  resignation  of  Commissioner 
John  McClave  on  July  16th,  and  the  resignation  of  S.  Wood, 
McClave  and  Cliarles  J.  Grant  on  July  18th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  other  resignation  has  no  reference  to  the  committee? 
A.  I  think  not;  it  occurred  during  that  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  report  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
police  board  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  men  known  as 
wardmen;  please  identify  it;  is  that  the  resolution?  A.  Yes, 
sir.     (Paper  marked  "Exhibit  4,  Oct.  1  1894,  L.  W.  H.") 

Mr.  Goff. — I  read  "Police  Department  of  the  city  of  Hew 
York,  300  Mulberry  street,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1894.  Resolation 
adopted.  Kesolved:  That  position  of  precinct  detective,  com- 
monly known  as  wardman,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  abolished, 
and  that  police  officers  now  filling  the  position  of  precinct  detect- 
ive or  doing  duty  as  such  be  remanded  to  post  and  be  assigned 
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to  patrol  duty,  and  signed  to  other  precincts  by  the  superin- 
tendent     A  true  copy.      William    H.  Kipp,    chief  clerk."    Of 
course,  this  has  reference,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  volume  of 
testimony  a<idnced  before  you  in  reference  to  the  practice  cif 
wardmen,  and  after  that  testimony  had  been  adduced  the  police 
board  abolished  the  office.    1  asked  you  to  produce  a  record 
:  of  any  charges  or  complaints  made  against  police  officers  of 
i  immoral  practices;  I  hand  you  the  copy. 

^  A.  That  is  the  record,  sir. 
i     (Paper  marked  in  evidence  "Exhibit  5,  Oct.  1,  1894,  L.  W.  H.") 
I     Q.  This  I  see  is  from  the  year  18^3?    A.  Yes,  sir;.  12  years, 
f  fidnk  you  asked. 

f     Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  to  1891;  that  is  up  to 
[  date  though?    A.  Yes. 

j     Mp.  Goff.— The  last  date  is  1891  from  1883.    In  relation  to  this 
I  matter,  I  read  Rule  17  of  the  department:     "It  shall  be  the  duty 
'  of  the  chief  clerk  in  all  cases  where  sergeants  report  members 
of  the  force   atVected    with    (two    unmentionable    disc^ases)    to 
make  charges  against  the  members  so  affected,  and  if  proven 
ttat  snch  member  has  (the  diseases,  mentioning  two)  shall  be 
ground  of   dismissal   from   the   department."    I   find   in   1893 
Abraham   Brunner,  now^  in   the  Twenty-thii'd  precinct,   under 
"disease"  (unmentionable) — that  is,  it  would  be  unmentionable, 
that  is  my  word.     "  Duration  of  sickness,  April  2d  to  April  lOtli, 
Surgeon  Cook.       Complaint  made — yes.       Disposition  of  com- 
plaint rpd."    What  does  that  mean?    A.  Reprimanded. 
Mr.  Goff. — I  have  the  charge  here. 

The  Witn^'SH. —  I  may  say  ihewc*  coni])Iaiiits  are  made  unil(»r 
Rule  124.  Rule  17  Las  not  been  in  operation  since  my  connec- 
tion with  the  department.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  been 
reprinted  there.  Rule  124  has  been  always  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  complaints,  having  the  surgeon  make  them  to  the 
laperintendent— 124  and  179  I  think. 

Mr.  Goff. — Rule  124.  "Each  surgeon  shall  make  charges  in 
irriting,  to  the  superintendent,  against  any  member  of  the  force 
?ho  shall  seek  to  evade  duty  on  the  pretense  of  sickness,  or 
rhose  sickness  or  disability  is  caused  by  improper  conduct, 
ctemperance,  or  immoral  or  vicions  habits  or  ])ractises.  ^^^len 
member  of  the  force  who  has  charges  pending  against  him, 
nd  has  been  notified  of  the  day  of  trial  on  such  charges,  reports 
ick,  the  surgeon  in  whose  district  he  is  shall  be  notified  of  the 
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nature  of  the  coniplaiiit  and  the  day  of  trial,  at  the  same ' 
he  is  notified  that  the  officer  has  reported  sick." 

The  Witness. — One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  is  where 
charge  is  made  under. 

Q.  That  has  relation  to  preliminary  examinations  for  app 
ments  on  the  force  of  those  reported  favorably  to  the  sergei 
that  has  relation  to  preliminary  examinations?  A.  That 
been  renumbered  since  the  charpe  was  made. 

Q.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Abraham  Brunner;  charge  i 
against  Abraham  JJrunner,  April  25,  1883,  before  Conimiflri 
Mason;  charge  read;  J'olice  Surgeon  8.  (1.  Cook  sworn. 

**  Q.  Are  the  charge  and  specifications  correct?     A.  Yd 

"  Defendant  sworn. 

"Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  charge,  Officer  Branner? 
am  a  single  man. 

"  Q.  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?    A.  I  am  guilty. 

"  Qi  You  are  guilty?    A.  It  was  accidental. 

"  Surgeon  Cook. — He  admits  he  was  suffering  from 
disease. 

"  The  Defendant. — It  was  accidental. 

'' Q.  Eight  days  on  the  sick-list;  you  admitted  all  to  be' 

"Surgeon  Cook. — He  was  eight  days  on  the  sick-list,  from 
8th  to  the  10th. 

"  The  Defendant. — It  was  accidental. 

"Q.  You  reported  sick,  did  you?  A.  I  did  not  know  wh 
was;  I  never  had  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

"  Q.  No  questiim  about  this,  doctor? 

"  Surgeon  Cook. — No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Is  he  cured  now?  A.  lie  was  able  to  go  to  work  on 
10th,  since. 

"  CommissioiHT. — I  will  refer  this  to  the  board.  The  f 
fication  is  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  in  this,  that  the 
Offic(»r  Abraham  l^runner,  of  the  Eighth  precinct,  was  oo 
sick-list  from  the  the  Gth  of  April,  189.*^,  to  six  p.  m.  April : 
the  cause  of  said  charge  is  sickness  of  an  unmentionable  di0 
signed  by  Surgeon  Cook." 

Q.  Where  is  the  ofiicial  re])riinand  there?  A.  On  the  pa] 
on   the  env(»lop(*. 

Q.  "Judgment  reprimanded,  and  he  is  to  relinquish  all 
during  his  alleged  illn<»ss;''  now,  Mr.  Kipp,  you  say  that 
rule  17  has  not  been  enforced  since  you  liaTe  been  in  tli 
]>artment?     A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  How  many  years  have  jou  been  in  the  department?     A. 
Twenty  or  23  years. 

Q.  These  rules  were  printed  in  1804?    A.  They  have  been  re- 
printed, sir;  in  1894. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  manual  that  isnow  in  oi)eration?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  For  the  government  of  the  police  department?    A.  Yes, 
lir. 

Q.  And  this  rule  17  on  page  eight,  as  you  see  it  there,  accord- 
ing to  your  testimony,  that  is  only  a  dead  letter?  A.  It  is,  sir; 
because  rule  124  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Has  it  been  repealed  or  put  into  the  book  of  rules  by  mis- 
take? A.  Really,  when  the  rules  were  reprinted  that  rule  17 
ihould  have  been  left  out,  because  124 — 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  left  out  unless  there  was  a  repeal  of 
the  rule?    A.  The  rules  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Was  any  motion  there  made  to  repeal  that  by  the  com- 
missioners?   A.  No,   sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:— 

Q.  And  the  rules  have  been  printed  several  times  in  different 
editions  of  the  rules?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  determined  that  the 
wrgeon  should  make  the  report;  if  they  made  the  report  to  the 
superintendent  it  would  be  better  than  to  have  the  charges 
made  by  the  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Yon  see,  this  rule  17  provides  for  the  dismissal  from  the 
force?    A.  If  they  choose,  it  would  be  ground  for  dismissal. 

Q.  But  rule  129  does  not  make  such  provisions?    A.  Well, 
but  for  violation  of  the  rules  there  would  be  ground  of  dismis- 
•al.  Mr.  Goff,  under  another  rule  here. 
Q.  It  IS  not  specified  in  rule  125?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  in  rule  17  it  is  specified ;  I  do  not  wish  to  read  out  any 
more  names  of  these  officers,  but  I  will  read  out  officer  number 
t^o;  "Nature  of  disease,  unmentionable;  surgeon's  names,  Mc- 
Clay  and  Dexter.    No  complaint  made;"  in  1884,  against  an- 
other officer:     "Nature  of    disease,  unmentionable;    surgeon*s 
minie  Dexter.    No  complaint ;"  in  1884,  against  another  officer: 
"Nature  of  disease  unmentionable;  surgeon's  name,  Matthews. 
Ko  complaint  made;"  in  1884,  again  another  officer,  now  a 
L  346 
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detcM'tivf  6erKt»aiit:  "Another  disease,  unmeutionable;  surg 
name,  Lyon,  Complaint  made,  yes.  Di8po8itioiiy  no  decisi 
have  you  got  the  i)apLMs  tliere?  A.  We  haven't  the  pajiew 
it  would  be  difficult  to  nay  who  had  them;  probably  a  con 
sioner  who  tried  the  ca^e.  and  we  have  never  been  able  w 
cover  them;  ^\i\  IVterson  lias  not. 

y.  Is  that  thing  posi^ibie  in  the  working  of  the  de])arui 
that  a  complaint  made  against  a  pokice  ollitoi,  that  tliv  ^ 
should  not  be  in  your  possesbion.  and  that  they  nhould 
appear?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  niiiiht  be  in  the  bands  of  eithi 
the  conjmissioners. 

Q.  But  it  is  very  probable;  this  was  in  188^1;  it  is  very] 
able  that  the  commissioner  that  tried  That  Ciise  is  not  nu 
office?    A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  And  is  it  possible,  under  the  rules  and  working&  ul 
department,  that  the  commissioners  during  their  tena 
office  may  hear  the  complaints,  and  lake  the  complaints, 
i;o  out  of  office  with  ihem  in  their  possession?  A.  Not  uwi 
it  might  occur. 

Q.  And  this  is  an  instance  of  one  case  in  which  it  lu 
curred?  A.  Very  few  papers  are  missing  from  these  rei 
and  that  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  1  ask  you  to  look  at  that  name;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  i 
it  iMiblic,  and  state  if  that  official  is  connected  with  1 
(piarters?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is,  sir. 

Q.  In  188G;  the  name  I  do  not  wish  to  call  here,  beoaw 
is  dead;  I  will  pass  tliat  by;  there  was  no  complaint  madei 
case,  however?    A.  I  think  he  died  with  that  illness. 

Q.  Of  this  unmentionable  disease  specified  here?    A.  Tei 

Q.  In  1891,  Officer  ,  nature  of  disease,  na 

tionable;  complaint  made,  and  complaint  dismissed;  have 
got  the  complaint  here?    (Witness  produces  complaint.) 

Q.  Here  is  a  "  complaint  made  by  Doctor  Charles  E.  Nai 
beinu:  sworn,  testified: 

"  Q.  Is  that  charge  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Defendant  testifies:  How  do  you  plead  to  the  charge' 
Dntv." 

Q.  Where  is  the  dismissal  of  this;  on  the  judgment  on 
plea  of  guilty  I  find  the  letters  D.  C;  what  doe»  that  n 
A.  Complaint  dismissed. 

Q.  So  that  the  record  says  here  that  in  this  case,  undfl 
17,  is  case  for  dismissal  from  department,  where  the  t 
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vl  has  been  preferred  by  a  police  surgeon,  and  the  charge  ad- 
~  ||!  flatted  bj  the  defendant,  the  complaint  is  dismissed?    A.  Yes. 

J 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  These  police  surgeons  are  part  of  the  force,  are  they  not? 
A.  They  are. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Jiow,  those  are  all  the  requisitions  covering  the  period  of 
time  I  called  for?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Daring  the  existence  of  the  present  municipal  police  de- 
partment those  are  all  you  find  in  relation  to  this  specification 
matter?    A.  Yes;  since  18^;  back  of  1883  we  can  not  find. 

Q.  There  is  no  record  before  1883  of  any  charges  having  been 
made?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  1883  to  the  present  time  you  have  supplied  here  all 
the  charges  that  have  been  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  that  in  the  history  of  this  department,  having  a  force 
of  how  mnch  average — ^three  to  four  thousand  men?  A. 
Thirty-five  hundred. 

Q.  Averaging  3,500;  with  a  force  of  3,500  men,  during  a  period 
of  how  many  years  in  the  municipal  police?    A  Since  1873. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  one  case  of  dismissal  for  the  cause 
mentioned  in  Rule  17?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  of  the  cases  that  are  on  record  you  have  given  ub 
here  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  cases. 

Q.  In  one  of  which  there  was  a  reprimand,  four  of  which  there 
was  no  decision,  one  of  which  the  defendant  died,  and  the 
ranaining    one     complaint    dismissed,    though    the  defendant 
pleaded  guilty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  field  for  the  abolition  of  that  social 
evU  in  that  department;  I  have  asked  you  to  produce  a  list  of 
the  case  of  members  of  the  police  department  where  the  courts 
have  reversed  the  findings  and  judgments. of  the  commissioners 
for  reinstatement  on  the  force  or  restoration  of  rank,  covering  a 
period  of  the  past  twenty  years.    I  ask  you  if  this  is  the  list 
of  snch  reversals  by  the  court?    A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 
(Paper  marked  "Exhibit  6,  Oct.  1,  1893,  L.  W.  H.") 
Q.  I  find  in  this  list  these  cases,  including  two  captains  and 
the  balance  patrolmen,  of  officers  against  whom  charges  were 
made?    A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  theae  charges  were  couBidered  by  the  police  commis- 
sioners, and  after  the  findings  of  dismissal  in  each  case;  I  pre- 
sume you  can  state  whether  or  not  they  were  appealed?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  on  appeal  the  coui-ts  reversed  the  findings  of  the  com- 
missioners?   A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  reinstated?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you — you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  police  department,  its  operations  and  laws  and  the  effect 
upon  discipline;  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  police  dei»artni(4it  of  the  reversiils  by  the 
courts  of  law  of  the  findings  of  the  commissioners  in  the 
cases?    A.  I  don't  think  that  I  could  answer  that,  Mr.  Ooff. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  could?    A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Mr.  Goff,  have  you  brought  out  the  fact 
whether  the  reversals  were  on  technical  grounds  or  on  the 
question  of  injustice? 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  sir;  because  we  have  not  the  record  in  each 
case.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  causes  in  the  prevailing 
number  of  cases  of  the  reversal  by  the  courts?  A.  Well,  I 
could  select  some  of  those  cases,  Mr.  Goff,  from  the  papers  I 
have  in  the  office,  and  give  you  that  information  later. 

Q.  But  at  the  pres<»ut  time  you  can  not?  A.  1  can  not;  I 
would  not  like  to  give  it;  I  have  the  papei's  in  my  office. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  writs?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  judgments  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  where  they  have  rev(»rs(*d  them. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  the  etlici^aicy  of  the  force  if 
the  L<*gislature  would  make  the  de<*ission  of  the  board  on  the 
dismissal  of  an  offic(»r  final?     A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that. 

By  Chairman  L(»xow: 

i}.  Von  can  not  form  any  o]»inion  one  way  or  the  other  on  that 
point?     A.  No,    sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  tlu?  fact  that  the  surgeons  are  part  of 
the  force  has  anything  to  do  with  the  few  complaints  that  are 
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e  under  that  subdivision  137  of  your  rules?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
k  the  complaints  were  not  made  because  they  had  no  cause 
them. 

^      Kv  Mr.  Goff:— 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  since  you  have  given  us  your 
^lought,  why  there  were  not  more  complaints  made;  what  is 
ojiinion  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  com- 
Lint  in  that  case  where  the  officer  pleaded  guilty?  A.  Mr. 
>flf,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  complaints  of  that 
id,  that  the  surgeons  have  no  means  of  knowing;  they  can 
ly  make  complaint  where  it  is  brought  to  their  notice. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  , 

Q.  After  a  man  has  pleaded  guilty  to  that  rule,  why  should 
ley  dismiss  the  complaint?     A.  I  don't  know  what  the  com- 
plaint   was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  r 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  man  has  pleaded  guilty  and  the 
itnplaint  is  dismissed,  it  has  the  effect  of  discontinuing  all 
^mplaints  by  you  and  the  surgeons?  A.  No,  sir;  the  person 
jtti^ht  plead  guilty  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  his  con- 
lie  tion. 

Q.  If  it  was  done  by  accident,  or  in  other  ways  that  he  got 

It?— 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  during  your  many  years  of  connection  with  the  police 
iepartment,  have  you  ever  heard  a  rumor  or  a  word  that  the 
police  surgeon  called  in  by  the  police  officers  suffering  from 
these  bad  diseases,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  a  private 
fee  to  the  officer?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  before?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  you  are  a  good,  careful  official,  and  you 
tlone  your  ears  to  anything  except  what  concerns  your  own  duty 
n  vour  department?  A.  No,  sir;  If  I  heard  of  it  I  should  know 
it;  and  would  testify  to  it  here. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  a  police  surgeon  sees  a  history  like  this, 
>f  a  number  of  charges  made,  and  in  some  cases  admissions  of 
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guilt;  and  iu  some  cases  suspension  of  judgment  of  decisioo; 
and  in  other  eases  jin  absolute  acquittal;  don't  yon  think  tbat 
would  have  the  ell'eet  of  discontinuing  of  making  of  charges 
under  that  rule?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  disposition  Qf  the  case  be 
likely  to  make  tli(*  force  think  it  was  immaterial  to  connder 
that  rule?    A.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  GolT. — I  think  that  will  do  for  the  present.  I  have  a  line 
of  testimon}',  gentlemen,  on  this  question,  which  I  consider 
very  essential  to  th(»  thorough  work  that  has  been  done/ana  will 
be  done  by  this  committee;  but  1  will  have  to  break  in,  because 
we  have  a  witness  that  desires  to  get  awav;  and  we  will  soon 
get  at  it  again.    Is  Mr.  Carpenter  in  court. 

(ieorge  W.  Carpenter,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tlie 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

l)ir(»ct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Carpenter,  what  is  your  full  name?  A.  George 
\V.  <,'arpenter. 

<2.  And  where  is  your  residence?    A.  At  Port  Chester. 

Q.  I'ort  Chester,  New  York  State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  At  the  present  time 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jers(\y. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Contracting;  contractor  in 
stone. 

Q.  The  work  you  are  engaged  in  at  the  present  time  is  qnarrv- 
ing  at  the  Palisades?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Quarrying  for  trap-rock  pavement?  3l.  Hacadam  prin- 
cii)ally. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  doing  work^or  railroad  oorpora- 
tions  in  llie  annexed  district?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When?    A.  From  1S89,  I  believe,  to  1802,  or  1891. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  work?  A.  Blasting^,  qaarry- 
ing  and  breaking  of  the  stones. 

O.  For  what  railroad  corporation?    A.  The  New  York  CeutinL 

Q.  Just  give  us  the  immediate  locality?  A.  The  quarry  was 
inr»nt(Hl  at  Fordham  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  and  we  did  the 
work  for  the  depression,  and  on  the  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  division. 
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Q.  Along  by  the  Harlem  river  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  business  relations  with  Higgin- 
bottom?    A.  I  could  not  say  positively  that  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  relations  at  all?    A.  With  him? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  1  had  relations  with  the  policemen,  b!it  1.  could 
not  say  positively  whether  that  was  the  name  or  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  relations  you  had  with  the  policemen;  tt»ll 
us  the  whole  transaction;  you  have  gone  over  it  before,  I  sup- 
pose?   A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Frequently  enough,  so  please  tell  us  the  whole  transaction, 
T^itliout  questioning  on  my  part;  tell  us  the  commencing,  and 
tell  us  the  ending?  A.  We  were  located  at  Fordham  there 
blasting;  we  had  some  pretty  heavy  work  and  a  pretty  large 
gang  of  men;  we  were  working  night  and  day  and  had  300 
men  on,  and  among  the  men  were  some  rather  tough  characters; 
we  had  occasion  frequently  to  call  on  the  police,  and  J  romem- 
l»er  our  first  —  I  think  our  first  connection  with  the  police  in 
any  way  was  one  evening;  we  had  about  f 3,000  or  f 4,000  In 
the  pay-roll;  we  had  a  little  wooden  shanty  on  the  hill,  atud  the 
men  v/ere  rather  quarrelsome;  we  sent  down  to  Tremont  for 
some  olBcers;  Captain  Stephenson  and  \wo  men,  T  think,  two 
or  three,  came  up,  and  we  stated  the  object  of  our  sending;  we 
stated  we  thought  we  needed  protection ;  he  said  he  thought  we 
did;  he  remained  there  a  while,  and  as  he  went  away  my  brother 
oflFered  him  a  $10  bill;  he  refused  to  take  it;  he  said  that  any 
time  we  needed  any  protection  or  any  assistance  to  send  word 
and  he  would  give  us  all  he  could;  then  after  that  we  were 
blasting  considerable  in  the  quarry,  and  there  was  an  officer 
came  in  the  quarry  one  day;  our  foreman  spoke  to  me,  1  think, 
and  asked  if  we  ever  did  anything  for  the  policeyi  told  him  no; 
he  Baid  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  do  it;  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  them  something;  on  the  strength  of  that  I  put 
op  about  f 20,  I  think,  in  an  envelope,  and  left  it  with  the  book- 
keeper for  them  to  have  every  month. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  the  f20  for?  A.  Well,  where  we  were 
it  was  an  isolated  place,  and  a  pretty  hard  place;  we  had  very 
bard  characters  working  for  us  —  the  Hungarians  and  Poles 
from  Pennsylvania  —  and,  in  fact,  there  was  probably  2,000  men 
at  that  time  working  on  the  depression,  and  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  great  many  tough  characters,  and  we  thought  we 
needed  the  protection;  one  officer  would  command  more  respect 
tban  a  half  a  do;^n  foremen. 
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(2.  Now,  Mr.  Carpenter,  you  have  made  some  afiSdavits  in  tluii 
case,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  liave  sworn  to  some  affidavits  in  this  ease,  Lavenlj 
you?    A.  I  believe  I  have. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  have  or  not,  don't  you?     A.  I 
not;  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  have  or  uol. 

Q.  Do  you  remembur  being  before  the  grand  jury?  A.  Yei}j 
I  was. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  you  swore  to  an  aftidavit  before  the- 
district  attorni^y?    A.  1  presume  I  did;  but  I  don't  recall  now. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  presumption;  you  know ;  you  are  a  businen] 
man;  do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  not  remember  whether  y««^ 
took  an  oath  or  not?    A.  1  remember  taking  an  oath. 

Q.  And  you  signed  your  name  to  a  paper?  A.  I  believe  I 
did. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  in  that  paper  that  one  of  your  forenai 
had  been  arrested  for  making  a  blast  in  a  way  not  permitted 
by  law?    A.  I  think  T  stated  that  I  thought  that  my  impm^ 
sion  was  that  a  man  named  Reilly  was  arrested;  I  have  sAiA\ 
R(nlly  since,  and  he  says  he  was  not  arrested. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  fact  of  Keilly's  arrest,  or  at  least  yoor' 
impression  of  Reilly's  arrest  that  you  put  this  f20  in  tUi! 
envelope  for  an  ofthcM*,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  could  not  say  as  ti^ 
that;  I  think  not;  I  could  not  say. 


Bv   Chairman    Loxow: 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  same  time?  A.  If  I  made  that  statement 
I  think  I  could  correct  it  by  saying  that  I  question  whether  any 
man  was  ever  arrested  Ihere;  I  had  the  impression  they  were 
arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  impression  that  he  was  arrested  at  ike 
tim(*  you  put  the  $20  in  the  envelope?    A.  Oh,  no. 


Rv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  did  you  i>ut  the*  ?20  bill  in  your  enveloj)e.  Your 
quarry  was  in  Fordham;  that  is  within  the  limit  of  the  city  of 
N(»w  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  the  $20  bill  in  the  envelope?  I  wish 
to  say  on(»  word,  that  you  have  taken  an  oath  and  signed  that 
l)aper  before  th(*  district  attorney  of  this  county  op  one  of  bia 
assistants?     A.  Yes,   sir. 


) 


I 
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<i.   You   have  also  testified   before   the  grand  jury  of  this 
county?    A.   Yes. 

<i.  80  there  are  two  recoi-ds  of  testimony  in  this  case;  now, 

\'<>n  are  making  a  third  record  here;  and  I  speak  for  the  com- 

o-i.  ittee  when  I  say  to  you  that  false  swearing  before  this  com- 

jxiittee  is  perjury-,  for  which  a  person  guilty  of  false  swearing 

^\y  be  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Sate  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  I  merely  wish  to  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  that  fact. 

By   Chainnan    Lexow: 

Q.  You  understand  this  oath  is  binding  on  your  conscience? 
—  Why,  certainly. 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Tell  us  why  you  put  this  f2()  in  an  envelope?     A.  We  did 
t   for  the  protection  of  the  police;  to  have  the  police  i)rotection. 
Q.  For  police  protection?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vell,  police  protection,  in  what  direction?     A.  ^Vell,  we 
Viid  dynamite  stored  there;  I  remember  i)articularly  one  day 
'^e  received  a  telegram  from  Clark  &  Wisbeck  to  be  very  care- 
ful to  have  men  watch  the  dynamite;  it  was  the  time  of  the 
^^eat  strike  on  the  Central  road  when  the  (rains  were  not  run- 
liiug  —  it  said   to  have  the   dynamile  watched   and   be  extra 
careful;  we  had  men  stationed  there,  and  also  asked  for  police 
P'^otection;  they  came  there  and  remained  there  perhaps  for 
^^^ee  or  four  days  or  a  week,  and  it  went  for  that,  that  was 
I'^'otection ;  we  felt  grateful  in   one  sense  to  have   that   pro- 
^^^^^tion,  and  we  paid  for  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  know  there  is  an  ordinance  against  the  storage  of 
"ytiamite  inside  the  city  limits,  don't  you?    A.  Well,  we  com- 
plied with  that;  we  are  allowed  to  store  a  cerlain  amount. 
Q.  And  also  an  ordinance  in  reference  to  blasting?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  police  close  their 
^yes  in  reference  to  your  breaking  this  ordinance  that  you  gave 
^Mb  amount?    A.  No,  sir;  we  gave  f  10,000  bonds  to  the  city 
^o  protect  it 

By  Mr.  Goflf : 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  in  an  affidavit  that  one  of  your  fore- 
inan  was  arrested  for  violating  the  ordinance,  and  that  this 
L  347 
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Officer  Higginbottom  then  informed  you  that  there  would  \ff 
no  more  interference  provided  the  right  thing  was  done;  did 
you  Bwear  to  that  in  your  affidavit?    A.  I  think  I  did;  my  im- 
pre8&ion  was  — 

Q.  Now,  never  mind;  you  did;  was  that  true  or  false?  A, 
As  far  as  the  — 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false,  please;  answer  my  question?  A.  It 
was  partially  true. 

Q.  And  partially  false?  A.  No;  I  don't  tliink  there  was  any- 
thing false  about  it. 

Q.  Then  it  was  true?    A.  Well,  I  think  — 

Q.  Don't  think,  please;  I  want  the  fact;  at  the  time  you  swore 
to  that  in  your  affidavit,  was  that  statement  true  or  false?  A. 
That  was  true;  but  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  No,  no;  it  was  either  true  or  false,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  was  true?    A.  There  is'uo  occasion  — 

Q.  You  say  it  is  true?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  J'>o  you  deny  it  was  not  true?  A.  No;  it  was  true,  but  I 
made  that  statement — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  answer  Mr.  Goff  first,  and  you  can 
make  .an  explanation  afterward. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  true;  now  would  T  be  allowed  to  make 
the  explanation. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  can  make  the  explanation  afterward. 

Bv  Mr.  GoiT: 

Q.  When  that  officer  said,  provided  the  right  thing  was  done; 
what  did  lie  mean  by  the  "right  thing;''  or  what  did  you  un- 
derstand that  he  meant  by  the  "right  thing;"  now  what  did 
you  understand  that  he  meant  by  the  right  thing?  A.  That 
he,  I  suppose,  wanted  money. 

Q.  That  is  it;  well,  now  wasn't  there  an  agreement  then  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  wanted?    A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  the  sum  of  ?20  fixed?  A.  That  I  think 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  foremen  in  the  quarry. 

Q.  Your  books,  which  were  examined,  contained  an  entry 
to  "  Capt.  S.,  f20;"  wiiat  does  that  entry  mean?  A.  That  entry 
went  to  show  that  it  went  to  the  i)olicp  department. 

Q.  But  who  did  "Capt.  S."  refer  to,  what  individual?  A.  I 
presume  that  referred  to  Captain  Stephenson  at  the  time. 
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Q.  He  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  at  the  time?    A.  Yes, 

r. 

Q.  Then  there  was  another  entry  to  "  The  old  man." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  made  these  entries,  Mr.  Carpenter?  A.  I  made  them, 
metimes. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  entry,  "  The  old  man  -'?  A.  It  is  possi- 
e  I  did.  , 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  used  that  expres- 
in?  A.  I  know  we  refer  to  "  The  old  man,"  or  to  the  captain, 
equently;  that  is  taken  out  of  my  petty  cash. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  expression  "  Old  man  "  from;  is 
at  the  way  of  speaking  of  the  captain  in  your  district?  A. 
loD't  know  how  that  specially  came  to  be  used. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  with  his  man  up  there?  A. 
>t  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  I 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  this  money  paid  to  the 

ilice  80  that  you  would  not  be  interfered  with  in  your  blast- 

g;  now  isn't  that  the  truth.    A.  Not  fully,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  partially?    A.  There  was  something. 

Q.  That  was  an  element  in  the  case?    A.  That  was  an  ele- 

Bnt,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one    element;  what    is  the    next    element?    A. 

ir  their  good  will;  that  was  the  main  element. 

Q.  Now  there  are  the  two  elements;  what  was  the  next  ele- 

ent  that  existed?    A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  other 

sment 

Q.  We  haye  the  two  elements  that  money  was  paid  to  the 

Mce  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  your  blasting;  and 

eond,  you  got  their  good  will;  one  element  included  the  other 

sment;  their  not  interfering  with  you  in  your  blasting  would 
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show  good  will,  wouldn't  it?  A.  What  I  mean  by  good  will,  is 
that  they  were  there  to  protect  us;  we  had  a  commissary  oa 
the  premises  that  was  robbed  two  or  three  times,  and  our  mag- 
azin<5  was  broken  open. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  pay 
about,  15,000,000  annually  to  the  police  to  protect  the  citizens? 
A.  The  outlying  districts  get  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  Unless  you  pay  especially  for  it;  is  that  it?  A.  1  don't 
say  that;  but  we — 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  specially,  and  you  got  it;  isn't  that  the 
fact?     A.  That  is  pretty  near  it. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  see  this  officer?  A.  I  think  he 
received  that  monthly  about.    . 

Q.  And  did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you  in  the  act  of  receiv- 
ing the  money?  A.  I  don't  remember,  sir;  1  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  gave  it  more  than  once  or  twice  to  any  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  was  not  the  same  one  that  called  for  it  all 

i 

•the  time,  was  it?    A.  INo,  sir. 

Q.  Different  men?    A.  Different  men. 

Q.  How  many  different  men  altogether?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you,  sir;  perhaps  two  or  three  or  four  different  ones  that  I  have 
seen  there. 

Q.  Getting  this  money  for  that  purpose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  in  uniform  or  in  civiliairs  clothes?  A.  I  think 
usually  in  uniform;  that  is  my  impressi(m;  1  would  not  say;  I 
am  <iuite  certain  it  was;  but  I  would  not  say  jiositive. 

Q.  Vou  are  unable  to  identify  one  or  more  of  those  men  to 
whom  the  money  was  paid,  are  you  not?  A.  I  dcm't  know  that 
I  could,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  single  out  the  nam(^  of  Iligginbottom?  A.  I 
did  not  single  out  the  mnue;  I  do  not  know  the  man's  name; 
and  T  don't  know  tliat  I  ever  Inward  it  befcue  Mr.  Wellman  told 
me  the  man's  name. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  officer  that  was  accused?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  lirst  see  him?  A.  I  have  seen  him  at  Ford- 
ham  at  our  quarry. 

Q.  After  you  saw  him  at  vour  quarrv,  where  did  vou  first  see 
him  after  this  mattcT  was  conniuMUMMl — aft<»r  tli(*  investigation 
commenced?    A.  At  the  hotel,  I  think. 

Q.  The  Hotel  Waldorf,  wasn't  it?    A.  Hotel  Waldorf;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  before  you  made  the  affidavit?  A.  No;  T  think 
not:  no,  sir;  it  was  after. 


Q.  Was  that  the  first  interview  you  had  with  the  district 
attorney,  Mr.  Wellman  or  Mr.  Osborn?    A.  Oh,  no;  I  had  seen 
Jfr.  Wellman  previous  to  that. 
Q.  And  you  had  told  him  the  story?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  tell  him  the  name  of  the  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
IJ.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  was  the  district  attorney 
aftev  his  interview  with  you  could  ^ei  lli^jxinbottinn   lo  y^o  to 
TLiL^  Hotel  Waldorf  to  meet  you?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
/t-fc!-    did  it. 

<J.  Isn't  it  strange  that  if  the  district  attorney  did  not  get  some 
formation  from  you  as  to  the  identity  of  the  officer  to  whom 
u  paid  this  money,  how  could  the  district  attorney  have  had 
is  officer  to  confront  you  at  the  Waldorf?  A.  In  that  book 
-*re  is  entries  to  the  wardman,  to  special  officer,  and  I  presume 
at  is  how  he  got  the  name  of  Mr.  lligginbottoni;  that  is,  he 
UDd  out  who  the  wardman  or  special  officer  of  that  dis- 
ict  was;  I  do  not  know  the  man's  name;  and  1  think  you  will 
d  his  name  in  the  book  once. 

Q.  You  met  this  man  at  the  Waldorf?    A.  ^Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  w^as  present?    A.  There  were  a  number  of  gentlemen. 
Q.  Tell  me  who  they  were?    A.  The  only  ones  I  know  was 
Ir.  Wellman   and   Mr.   Osborn,   and   this    Mr.   Higginbottom; 
"lioge  were  the  only  three  that  I  — 
Q.  Let  me  see,   threre  were  two  others?    A.  I  think  there 
rere  three  or  four. 

Q.  Two  of  them  were  officers  of  the  detective  bureau  from 
^headquarters;  do  yon  remember  that,  sir?    A.  I  remember  see- 
ing a  strange  gentleman  there;  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  Higginbottom?  A.  I  recognized  him 
as  a  man  I  had  seen  at  the  quarry. 

By   Mr.   Goff; 

Q.  Was  Higginbottom  in  uniform  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf?  A. 
I  think   not 

Q.  You  identified  him  as  the  man  you  saw  at  the  quarry?  A. 
Yes. 

Q..  And  didn't  you  identify  him  as  the  man  whom  you  gave 
the  money  to?    A.  I  said  that  that  was  the  man. 
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Q.  Didn't  jou  say  in  these  words  to  Mr.  Wellman  in'  the  hear- 
ing of  the  four  or  five  persons;  now,  I  ask  you  to  be  cautions 
for  your  own  sake;  didn't  you  say  that  you  would  know  that 
man  anywhere  you  saw  him?    A.  Yes;  I  would  know  that  man. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  say  that  that  was  the  man  to  whom  the 
money  was  given  at  the  quarry?  A.  I  said  I  thought  that  waa 
the  man. 

Q.  Will  you  sweai'  you  said  you  thought?    A.  I  w^ill;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  the  man?  A.  I  thought  that  wa« 
the  man,  and  I  told  him — 

Q.  Weren't  you  asked  by  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Wellman 
or  Mr.   Osborn,  to   he  sure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  identification  of  that  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  the  gentlemen  tell  you  if  you  were  sure  in  your 
identification  of  this  man  that  they  would  present  the  matter 
to  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  being  told  that  and  warned  to  be  sure  this  was 
the  man,  you  told  them  you  thought  this  was  the  man,  and  you 
would  know  the  man?  A.  I  told  them  I  thought  that  -was  the 
man. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  this  is  the  man  and  I  would  know  him 
anywhere?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  Higginbottom  stood  right  there  in  front  of  you  in  the 
room  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  If  he  was  such  a  man  that  you  would  know  him  anywhere, 
how  did  you  liavo  to  question  your  identification  by  your 
thought?  A.  I  say  in  reference  to  that,  I  think  I  know  the  man, 
and  1  think  tliat  is  the  man  that  took  the  money,  that  receivetl 
the  money. 

Q.  He  was  such  a  man,  some  peculiarity  about  him,  that  you 
would  know  him  anywheres;  if  that  is  true,  why  did  you  qualify 
your  identification  at  all?  A.  Well,  I  had  not  seen  the  man 
before  1  had  seen  him  at  Fordham. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf  that  you  could  not 
make  a  mistake,  because  you  had  good  reason  to  know  him; 
didn't  you  use  those  words,  "  1  have  good  reason  to  know  him?*' 
A.  I  think  1  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  those  words?  A.  I  think 
I  did. 
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]ly  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  l^on't  you  know  von  did?     A.  What? 
Q.  That  you  used  those  words?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  those 
^  ords,  ''  I  think  tliat  is  the  man.-' 

Uv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  your  interview  at  the  Waldorf,  with  Mr.  Welhnau 
-and  Osboine,  and  after  your  identification  of  Higginbottom  you 
were  examined  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Air.  Wellman  had  applied  for  a  bench  warrant 
for  this  officer's  arrest  after  your  identification?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  bench  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  bribery;  you  were  so  informed,  were  you  not?  A. 
Yof^.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  also  informed  that  he  was  held  to  bail, 
were  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  informed  and  notified  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  of  this  county  upstairs?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
<j.  And  you  went  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  And  in  the  face  of  your  sworn  testimony  now,  and  in  the 
face  of  your  declaration  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  and  in  the  face 
of  your  affidavits  that  you  made  you  failed  to  identify  him 
before  the  grand  jury,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  fail  to 
identify  that  man  positively;  I  think  it  is  the  man,  but  I  would 
not  swear  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  said  before  the  grand  jury,  "I 
tliink  this  is  the  man;"  your  evidence  was  taken  before  the 
grand  jury;  do  you  mean  to  say  you  said  that?  A.  That  or 
something  very  similar  to  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  before  the  grand  jury,  "  I  paid  money  to  an 
oflicer,  but  I  am  not  able  to  identify  the  particular  oflBcer,  or  bis 
name,  I  paid  it  to; "  didn't  you  say  that  before  the  grand  jury? 
A.  I  think  it  is  about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  did;  your  testimony  was  taken  down? 
A.  I  could  tell  if  I  saw  the  statement;  that  is  about  what  I  said. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Why  had  you  changed  it;  between  your  interview  at  the 
Waldorf  and  your  being  before  the  grand  jury,  what  occurred 
to  change  your  opinion?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  is  it  if  you  identified  this  man  at  the  Waldorf,  too 
made  an  aflidavit  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  and  too 
sjiid,  *'  This  is  the  man;  I  liave  reason  lo  know  liim,  and  would 
know  him  anywhere;''  and  when  you  went  before  the  grauA 
jury   you  %aid   you    could    nf)t   identify  him;    can  you  expiaiQ 
that  now  to  this  committee?     A.  1  'think  when  1  was  at  tV^^^ 
Waldorf  I  said,  **  I  think  that  is  the  man,  that  1  have  waso^i 
to  know  him;''  when  I  went  before  the  grand  jury  I  wasn-*^ 
asked  positively,  and  1  said  I  could  not  —  I  thought  it  wastl^ 
man,  but  I  would  not  swear  i>ositively  that  was  the  man. 

Q.  But  you  have  sworn  positively? 

Bv  (.'hairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  occurred  between  the  time  of  the  grand  jury  andu*^  '* 
that  you  are  positive  now  that  lie  was  the  man?  A.  1  doin  ^ 
know  that  anything  special  occurred,  sir;  I  had  given  it  vao^^ 
thought  previous  to  that;  I  have  not  given  it  a  great,  deal  •^"•' 
thought. 

y.  Newspaper  reporters  have  been  interviewing  you,  havers  ^ 
they?     A.  In  their  mind  they  have,  sir;  a  great  many  of  the»'^ 

Q.  Haven't  you  bec^n  visited  by  newspjiii)er  reporters?  A.  1 
saw  but  one. 

Q.  Haven't  you  talked  with  a  newspaper  reporter?  A.  ^•^^ 
sir;  not. 

Q.  The  matter  ciuna  up  to  you,  didn't  it?  A.  He  wanted  "^^ 
interview  me,  but  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subje^^- 

Q.  You  are  in  th(»  position  of  the  man  who  wants  to  takebac** 
an  interview  by  denying  it?     A.   There  was  no   interview  •* 
that  time. 

Q.  The  matter  was  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  BC^'*^ 
paper  reporter,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  time  to  think  of  it  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  matter  was  again  brought  to  your  attention  when  J^ 
made  the  affidavit?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  matter  was  again  brought  to  your  attention  when  f^ 
were  meeting  at  tlie  Hotel  Waldorf  and  present  with  HijClP^ 
bottom?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  rov(»ring  a  period  of  about  10  days?     A.  Yes,  sir.  t 

(}.  And  during  those  10  days  you  had  ample  time  to  thinK     ^^ 
the  matter,  and  yet  when  you  went  before  the  grand  jnry  y 
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diatelj'  commenced  ti)  take  a  different  Btand,  did  you  not? 
hat  is  about  it. 

]W  Chairman  Lexow: 
That  is  about  it,  do  yon  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff :  • 

Now,  Mr.  Carpenter,  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  business  you 
ii{,'aged  in  more  particularly;  you  are  blasting  at  the  Fali- 
*,  aren't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Pur  whom?    A.  For  different  parties. 

<rive  us  the  names  of  the  parties?  A.  The  city  of  Yonkers; 
ill  &  O'Hearn. 

Who  are  they?  A.  Contractors  at  Yonkers;  Brown  & 
linjr. 

Who  are  they?    A.  Contractors  in  New  York. 

What  work  do  they  do?  A.  They  are  the  largest  scowmen 
^'f'w  York;  they  are  heavy  contractors;  they  furnish 
'Hals  on  scows  of  all  kinds. 

^^oows  for  whom?    A.  For  anyone  that  wants  them. 

Where  is  this  macadam  used?  A.  It  is  used  all  over, 
•  Island  principally. 

Hrown  &  Fleming  —  who  else?    A.  Romey  &  Eldrit  of 
Island. 

Where  on  Long  Island?  A.  I  think  their  office  is  in 
nra. 

Who  else?  A,  We  furnisli  Rtaten  Island;  we  furnish  to 
'«  Point,  and  probably  20  different  ones;    anyone  that  buys. 

How  is  it,  do  you  quarry  over  tliere,  on  paying  the  owners 
<"  land  of  the  quarry,  or  do  you  do  it  on  space,  or  contract, 
<^aKiirement.  or  how,  at  Fort  Lee?    A.  We  lease  the  land. 

From  the  owners  thert»?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  you  get  out  this  macadam?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^ome  of  your  macadam  has  been  used  in  the  department 
"hlic  works  in  this  city,  hasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

W'ho  are  the  contractors?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

It  has  also  been  used  in  the  department  of  public  works 
^^  city  hasn't  it?     A.  I  ])resume  it  has. 

Who  are  the  contractors?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

How  do  vou  know  it  was  used?  A.  I  know  we  furnish  to 
^"^  &  Fleming,  and  Ih'owu  &  Fleming  furnished  to  the 
'*«'i<tors. 

L  348 
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Q.  And  of  course  that  forms  a  large  part  of  your  business? 
A.  New  York  city  work. 

Q.  New  York  city  and  Yonkers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Yonkers?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  to  those  contractors 
now,  aren't  you?     A.  Which  one,  sir? 

Q.  The  ones  that  supply  the  public  departments  of  this  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  we  are;  I  don't  know  where  Brown  & 
Fleming  sends  the  stone. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  you  positively  identified  this 
policeman,  that  you  were  asked  not  to  make  the  identification 
positive  before  the  grand  jury?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  shake  your  head,  please?  A.  I  will  answer,  I  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  any  person  approach  you  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  from  the  time  that  you  visited  tlie  district  attorney  at  the 
Waldorf  until  3'ou  went  to  the  grand  jury  in  relation  to  the 
matter  under  consideration?  A.  I  don't  think  any  person 
approached  me  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  no  person  talked  to  you  about  that 
matter,  from  the  time  you  were  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  until  you 
wont  to  the  grand  jury;  will  you  swear  you  were  not 
approaciied  and  talked  to  b}'  peisons  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
in  the  meantime?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  was  by  any  person;  in 
fact  — 

Q.  Will  you  swiMir  yon  wore  not?  A.  T  would  not  swear, 
because  it  is  ])ossible  that  they  have  —  now,  some  of  the  men 
at  the  quarry,  or  at  the  mills,  or  Mr.  Anderson,  have  spokon  in 
reference  to  it;  but  otliers  — 

Q.  Will  you  sw(*ar  you  were  not  spoken  to  by  a  person  after 
you  had  been  to  tli(^  Hotel  Waldorf,  and  after  it  had  appeared 
in  the  public  press;  were  you  not  si)oken  to  by  a  certain  person, 
and  were  you  not  told  that  it  would  injure  you  in  your  busi- 
ness, if  you  identified  that  ])oli<eman,  and  he  was  indicted? 
A.  I  will  swear  positively  tliat  1  don't  I'emember  any  man  ever 
saying  such  a  word  to  me;  1  will  swear  positively. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  nobody  ever  did?  A.  I  will  not,  that  is, 
positively;  but  I  don't  think  there  did. 
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Q,  After  your  identification  at  the  Waldorf  hotel,  you  talked 
-^'ith  one  of  your  employes,  not  the  foreman?  A.  No,  sir;  and 
it  is  something  I  never  talked  about. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  after  that,  that  you  had  the 
-wrong  man?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  they  did. 

(}.  Why  were  you  not  positive  before  the  grand  jury  that  it 
lA'nfi  Higginbottom?  A.  Now,  I  will  tell  you;  at  the  Waldorf 
there  were  several  district  attornevs  and  others  there  that 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  have  this  Higginbottom  convicted, 
and  wanted,  and  was  vorv  anxious  to  put  words  in  my  mouth, 
Ro  to  speak,  wanted  me  to  make  a  complaint  against  him. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Wellman  and  an  assistant 
district  attorney  of  this  county,  and  Mr.  Osborne,  another  gen- 
tleman, under  their  oaths  of  office,  wanted  to  put 
^'ords  into  your  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  making  complaint 
against  Higginbottom;  do  you  mean  to  swear  to  that?  A.  No; 
they  did  not  put  words  in  my  mouth,  but  they  were  very  eager. 

Q.  How  did  they  nmnifest  their  eagerness?  A.  By  the  same 
maimer  you  do  now,  sir. 

(}.  It  was  by  gesticulation?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  by  their 
earnestness. 

Q,  They  being  earnest,  their  earnestness  was  directed  to  get- 
tin  j:  you  to  tell  all  tlie  facts;  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

il  To  tell  the  truth?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  I  am  vainly  trying  to  do  now,  Mr.  Carpenter.  A.  I 
think  you  are  mistaken,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  fact  was,  Higginbottom  was  present,  and  you  in  his 
j»resence  and  hearing  identified  him,  didn't  you;  is  that  so?  A. 
Identified  him  as  the  man  I  had  seen  at  the  quarry. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  not  present,  you  refused  to  identify  him 
as  the  man?    A.  I  would  not  swear  positively  he  was  the  man. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  the  Senator  that  you  would  not 
swear  that  you  were  not  spoken  to  by  a  man,  and  that  you  were 
not  told  by  that  man  that  you  could  not  afford  to  fight  the 
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police  department,  and  if  you  pi*es8ed  your  chaise  il  w 
worse  for  you  in  your  busineHs;  will  you  sweur  imm 
spoken  to  in  that  way?  A.  I  don't  remember  aftjbo^ 
a  word  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  anyone  had  said  that  you,  naia 
cumstances,  you  being  subpoenaed  to  go  before  the  gm 
that  you  would  have  forgotten  it  now?     A.  No;  I  4m 
I  would  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  a  failure  of  your  m^nonr? 
I  will  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  spoken  to?  A.  No 
not. 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  spoke  to?  A.  I  don't  think  any^ 
sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  must  )iUv(»  sonielxKly  in  mind,  or  some  cin-ni 
in  mind,  when  you  n^fused  1o  swear  positively  that 
approacthed  you;  now,  what  have  you  in  your  mind  tha 
you  unsetth^l  on  that  subject?  A.  I  know  a  Mr.  And 
superintendent  over  the  quarry,  after  he  saw  it  in  th< 
he   made  some  remarks  about   it. 

By   Mr.   OofT: 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  lie  wanted  to  know 
was  the  man,  or  something  of  that  kind;  I  don't  re 
what  he  said. 

Bv  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  In  answer  to  the  counsel's  (piestion,  you   said  yo 
said   anything   about    those    things    to   anybody?     A. 
talked  to  the  man  at  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  bring  in  Iiis  name?  A.  I  can  not  s 
tively  anybody  s]M)k(»  to  rnc*  abcnit  it,  borause  Anden 
speak  to  me  on  that  subj(»ct:  but  three  words  did  n 
between  us. 

By   Mr.    GofT: 

Q.  Will  you  sw(\ar  he  did  not  say  those  words?     A. 
not  swear  he  did. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  saj  the  words  were  never  uttered  to  jou,  that 

it  H'ould  injure  you  in  your  contracting  business  in  the  city  of 

A^ew  York,  and  other  work  you  might  have  in  the  city  of  New 

lork,  if  you  pressed  this  charge  against  the  police;  will  you 

swear  you  were  not  spoken  to  in  that  way?    A.  A  man  might 

hsL\'e  spoken  to  me  that  way;  I  could  not  swear;  I  don't  think 

he     ever  did,  though. 

Ci^Who  was  it  that  spoke  to  you  about  it?  A.  I  don't  think 
anyone  spoke  to  me;  it  is  possible  someone  did;  no  one  tliat  I 
tn  ow   of. 

CTJ.  But  3'ou  say  that  someone  might  possibly  speak  to  you?    A. 
y^^s;  it  is  possible. 

j.  Why  do  you  say  that?    A.  They  might  have  done  it. 
(.  Who?    A.  Ten  thousand  could  have  done  it;  but  I  will  say 
pc^  s^itively,  that  no  man  to  my  knowledge  ever  suggested  one    • 
w<i^rd  of  that  kind  to  me,  since  I  was  before  the  grand  jury. 

C"i.  No;  before  you  went  to  the  grand  jury?     A.  Oh,  before? 
ox-     before;  I  mean  since  I  was  at  the  Waldorf. 
CJ.  You  say  to  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
CJ.  They  have  done  it  without  your  knowledge?     A.  Yes,  sir; 
a.     man  might  speak  to  me. 

^.  I  think  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  refresh  your 
tnemory,  Mr.  Cai'penter,  for  the  present. 

liy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions;  liave  you  given 

"'^   the  whole  of  the  oonvei'sation  that  occurred  between  you 

^^(i   Higginbottom,  or  the  first  polic(»iiian  who  spoke  to  you  with 

Worence  to  monev?    A.  Have  I  cnlven  vou  the  whole  con  versa- 
tiotx  ? 

^-  Yes;  have  yon  given  the  whole  conv(M'sati<m:  do  you  re- 

^^^iiber  an^-thing  else  tliat  was  said  bevond  what  was  put  in 

J^^     question  of  ^Ir.  (roft?     A.  I  don't  remember  any  conversa- 

^^  now:  it  hapi)eiKMl   four  or  five  or  six  years  ago. 

^^.  Did   he  say  anything  about  the  captain   of  tlie  ])re('inct? 

-^-    1  don't  think  that  he  did. 

^J.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not?     A.  I  won't  swear  he  did  not; 
^  '^fiM't  think  1k'  did. 

1).  You  don't  think  1h*  did?     A.  T  don't  think  he  did. 
Q.  How    long  aftor   that   conversation   was  it  that  tliat  atTi- 
*5\Tit  was  made?    A.  I  dim't  know. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  with  the  wardman  in  vU 
the  captain  was  mentioned?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  understood;  in  your  conversation  with  tbe  waiM 
that  the  money  you  paid  was  to  go  to  the  captain?  A«  Ico| 
not  remember  now  where  it  was  to  go;  I  could  not  say;  Ikd 
it  went  in  the  police  department.       *  ' 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  entered  these  amounts  on  the  bookii 
payable  to  the  captain,  does  that  refresh  your  rccoUecttoi 
to  whether  liis  name  was  used  in  the  conversation  at  i 
A.  No,  sir;  that  was  done  the  same  as  the  others;  it  wu 
question  wJiere  that  money  went. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  designate  the  wardman  instead  of  1 
captain?    A.  I  think  wardman  is  used. 

Q.  You   said   wardman,   as   representing   the    captain? 
Sometimes,  "The  old  man;"  sometimes,  "The  8i>ecial  office 
I  suppose  this  went  to  the  police  department. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  department?    A.  The  police  department. 

Q.  For  what?    (The  witness  makes  a  motion  and  does 

answer.) 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  down  "  Captain  "  ?  A.  It  was  to  de 
nate  where  the  monov  went. 

Q.  And  you  put  down  **  Old  man  "  for  the  same?     A.  Yes 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  had  conversations;  you  say  three  or  four  other  dii 
ent  men  came  to  collect  theses  moneys;  did  you  have  any  i 
verfc?ation  with  the  three  or  four  men  after  this  conversal 
in  reference  to  money?    A.  I  had  very  little  to  say. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  it;  you  knew  the  amount  they  n 
to  leceivo;  they  knew  the  amount  they  were  to  receive?  i 
do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  the  enveloi)e  addn^ssed?  A.  No,  sir;  '*  Officer "  i 
ally;  th<*  env(»lop(*  was  addressed  "  Officer/'  and  put  in  a  dra 
for  the  bookkeeper  to  give  when  the  officer  came;  I  was 
there  much  of  the  time;  and  at  that  time  we  were  workinj 
dilTorent    stations. 

{},  And  ditTerc^nt   ofiuM^rs   came  at  different   times  and 
this  money,  apparently  knowing  what  they  were  to  get? 
Y(v«,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  was  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  your 
identifying  this  officer  in  the  hotel  and  until  you  appeared 
before  the  grand  jury;  how  long?  A.  A  week  or  10  days;  it 
may  be  longer. 

Q.  Do  you  wear  glasses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  changed  your  glasses?    A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  your  sight  was  as  good  before  the  grand  jury 
as  in  the  hotel?  A.  I  think  it  was  pretty  nearly  the 
same. 

Adjourned  until  half-past  2  p.  m. 

William  H.  Clark,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  official' position  in  this  city?  A.  Counsel  for 
a  corporation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position?  A.  Some- 
thing over  five  years. 

Q.  Does  not  that  position  as  counsel  to  the  corporation  of 
this  city  devolve  the  duty  upon  you  as  being  the  counsel  for 
tlie  police  board?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  Have  von  dosijrnnted  one  of  the  jiJ^sistants  of  vour  office 
to  look  after  all  nmtters  in  which  the  police  board  is  interested? 
A.  Not  generally;  I  designated  different  ones  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  jiroceeding  that  was  to  be 
handled. 

Q.  At  one  time  it  was  the  rule  to  have  a  yi)ecial  counsel  for 
the  police  board  —  that  was  before  your  official  time,  I  think? 
^-  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  an  act  which  autliorized 
the  appointing  of  a  counsel  for  the  police  board,  but  I  think 
that  was  repealed;  I  think  Mr.  Morrison  was  tlie  counsL»l  to  the* 
Hice  board  under  that  act. 

Q.  In  the  conduct  of  the  police  trials  uj)  (here,  you  hav<»  desig- 
nated one  of  your  assistants  to  aid  and  counsel  the  ])olic(*  com- 
missioners? A.  I  did,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  trials  of  the 
captains;  I  designated  at  one  time  Mr.  Dt^lanoy,  and  on  another 
occasion  I  designated  ^Ir.  Blandy. 
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Q.  He  represented  .vou  in   the  trial  of  Captain   Slevin,  f( 
instance?    A.  Yes;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  The  committee  would  like  to  know  how  it  came  to 
that  you  were  superseded  in  your  official  position  as  coansd 
the  imlice  board?    A.  I  was   not  superseded,  in  the  strict 
of  the  word;  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  selection 
Mr.  Wellman,  to  i)rosecute  the  different  captains  charged 
violations  of  law  and  the  rules  of  the  department  were  th< 
Commissioner  Martin  called  on  me  at  about  the  time  that  8] 
fications  were  being  prepared  for  the  trial  of  Captain 
erty;  I  think  it  was  the  trial  of  Captain  Doherty,  and 
about  the  selecting  of  scmiebody  to  represent  the  law  de; 
ment  in  that  i)roceeding,  Hum  to  be  begun;  we  discussed  d: 
ent  men  in  the  office,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  lie  sugi 
or  whether  I  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Wellman,  in  the 
trlct  attorney's  office, would  be  a  better  man  to  prosecute 
cases,  because  of  the  success  that  he  .had  had  in  the  di 
attorney's  office,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  district  a 
ney  was  supposed  to  have  facilities  of  getting  the  sort  of 
dence  that  was  recpiii'ed  in  those  cases;  subsequently,  I  ■ 
Colonel  Fellows,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and 
was  quite  willing  that  Mr.  Wellman  should  undertake  them, 
Mr.  W(?llman  was  willing,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Wellman  at  my  ol 
and  formally  designated  him  to  look  after  the  trial  of  those 

Q.  Then    he    has    been    designated   as   assistant    corporatit 
counsel  for  tlie  trial  of  those  cases  for  the  police  commissionen 
A.  As  assistant  corporation  counsel  or  as  s])ecial  counsel 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Special  counsel  employed  by  the  department  —  by  yew? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  able  to  stat(*  that  Mr.  Wellman  did  not  prose- 
cute those  cases  as  a  distiict  attornev  of  this  countv?  A.  Bt 
did  not  —  that  is  my  understanding  of  it,  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  if  youi*  d(»signation  was  in  writing?      A..^ 
My  designation  was  in  writing;  my  recollection  of  the  desipii- 
tion  was  about  like  this:  ''  1  designate  you  to  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedini:  about  to  be  lM*gun  by  the  police  board  in  the  trial  of 
certain  captains." 

Q.  Was  iIhm'c  any  men! ion  there  tourhing  his  associate  Mr.  j 
Osborne?     A.  Tliere  was  not  at  that  tinu». 
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Q.  Has  there  been  since?  A.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned; 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Osborne,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  is  a 
selection  by  Mr.  Wellman. 

Q.  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  compensation  of 
the  special  counsel?    A.  What  general  provision? 

Q.  General  or  special?  A.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  payment  of 'the  special  counsel;  I  have  paid  Mr.  Wellman 
<m  account  of  the  services  already  rendered,  12,500;  but  I 
understand  he  claimed  a  larger  sum,  but  I  have  no  appropria- 
tion oat  of  which  it  can  be  paid,  and  the  board  of  estimate  will 
have  to  deal  with  that  subject,  when  it  comes  to  make  up  the 
final  budget 

Q.  Of  course,  1  direct  my  questions,  not  at  all  to  the  quantity 
of  money  given  to  Mr.  Wellman,  or  as  to  the  value  of  his 
tsemces,  I  am  not  here  to  do  that  at  all ;  that  is  a  matter  that  I 
will  not  question  you  about;  we  are  simply  interested  in  the 
legal  status?  A.  No  general  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
payment;  I  imagine  that  covers  your  question;  if  it  does  not,  I 
will  try  and  give  it  more  in  detail. 

Q.  You  have  a  special  fund  in  your  office  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  counsel  in  special  cases,  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  it  was  out  of  that  fund  that  I  made  this  payment  that  I 
have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  Mr.  Wellman,  being  a  county 
officer,  could  legally  receive  such  payment?  A.  I  think  he 
could;  my  impression  of  the  law  is  that  an  assistant  district 
attorney  is  a  county  officer;  that  he  is  not  a  city  employe  in  any 
s^nse  of  the  word;  that  there  is  nothing  that  would  prohibit 
him  from  taking  city  employment;  I  think  there  is  a  very  clear 
line  drawn,  1  imagine  there  is,  between  the  county  officer  and  a 
municipal  officer, 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decision  rendered  that  no  officer  em- 
ployed in  this  State,  by  either  county  or  municipal  authority, 

^  draw  double  pay?    A.  I  only  have  in  mind  the  McDonald 

case. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  is  this  pertinent?    A.  The  McDonald  case  was  a  case 
^here  Collin  McDonald  was  a  visiting  physician  in  the  charities 
^d  correction,  and  was  employed  in  some  other  matter  and  sued 
L  349 
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the  city  for  his  pay;  I  am  stating  the  thing  as  I  recolle 
am  not  pretending  to  be  accurate  —  and  that  as  a  jndgme 
court  held  that  his  employment  was  not  a  city  employm 

Q.  In  your  professional  capacity,  of  course,  you  hare  1 
acquainted  with  the  various  certiorari  proceedings,  if 
detail,  in  general?    A.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  them 

Q.  And  during  your  term  of  office  a  great  number  a 
have  been  taken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  officers  who  have  been  dismissed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  you  have  given  that  subject  some  attent 
affecting  the  discipline  of  the  police  force?  A.  Well 
general  way. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximate  amount  of  the  i 
of  cases  that  your  department  has  argued  and  atteii( 
arising  from  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  conmiisa 
A.  I  should  say  15  or  20,  or  probably  more;  may  be  25 

Q.  And  each  of  those  cases  in  charge   have  devolved 
deal  of  labor  on  your  part  for  the  department?     A.  Yes; 
the  preparation  of  the  cases  and  in  the  returns  and  the  pi 
tions  of  the  briefs,  and  the  argument  of  the  cases  brfc 
General  Term  and  sometimes  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 

Q.  In  those  cases,  where  reinstatement,  for  instance,  hai 
ordered,  the  expenses  have  fallen  upon  the  city,  the 
treasury,  have  they  not?  A.  Kot  only  the  expenses,  but  t 
is  compelled  to  pay  the  oflicer  the  back  pay,  that  is,  he: 
from  the  time  he  was  broken,  in  the  police  language,  d< 
the  time  he  was  reinstated,  although  he  was  not  actually 
force  during  that  time. 

(2.  Have  you  had  any  <)i)])ortiinity  to  observe  the  eff 
that  systiMH  upon  tlie  ixilico  department;  the  effect  i 
sys1(Mn  as  to  tlu*  discipliue  and  eflkiency?  A.  Xo;  I  a 
say  tliat  E  liavo;  1  liavi*  aii  idea  that  it  does  not  tend  to 
the  discipline  any  better  —  any  more  effective. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  J)()  xim  not  think  it  impairs  it? 
sliouhl  tliink  it  did;  I  should  think  (lie  fact  that  an  offic 
a  ri^lit  after  lic^  lias  been  iii«_*d  and  dismissed  to  brin 
ceedin^rs  bv  (-(Mlioraii  to  one  of  our  courts  here,  and  fron 
to  tlie  (\nir(  of  Ap[>ea]s,  particulai'ly  if  the  member  wa 
stated  —  well,  ii  would  not  tend  to  improve  the  discip 
the  force. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  WTiere   the   court   interfered  in  the   cases   of    the    police 

board,  except  in  the  case  where  there  was  substantial  injustice 

tone,  what  about  that?    A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want 

to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  police  board  should  have  power 

of  sDuiniarv  removal. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

(l  After  a  trial;  after  such  a  trial  as  the  statute  now  pro- 
vides, where  the  accused  can  have  counsel  and  have  a  fair  and 
fall  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  merits  of  the  case?  A. 
That  could  be  there  eiisily  obtained  by  a  very  slight  amendment 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  w^ould  be  advisable;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
department,  the  question  not  being  any  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  whether  or  not  the  right  of  review  that 
the  iH)licemen  now  have,  tends  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  force  as  against  the  police  commissioner?  A.  I 
would  uot  want  to  go  as  far  as  that;  I  will  say  this,  that  the 
rtatute  under  which  trials  are  now  conducted  ought  to  be 
amended. 

Q.  And  to  what  extent?  A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  limited; 
I  would  not  care  about  going  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  a 
Buui  should  have  no  right  to  appeal,  or  a  right  of  review;  F 
iinagine  that  there  might  be  certain  contingencies  where  the 
Jfelit  of  review  should  be  had,  for  instance,  where  there  were 
a  divided  opinion  among  the  commissioners. 

Q.  He  can  not  be  dismissed  then,  if  there  is  a  division?  A. 
Assuming  that  there  was  a  minority,  three  against  one;  it 
ought  provide  that  where  there  was  a  c(m(!Uirent  vote  of  all 
the  commissioners    that  that  should  be  final. 

« 

By  Senator  Q-Connor: 

Q.  Are  reversals  had  on  mere  technical  admissions  of  evi- 
dence; on  objection  to  testimony  before  the  commissioners?  A. 
The  authorities  goA'erning  those  certiorari  proceedings  are 
P^^tty  badly  mixed;  as  I  remember  the  law  now%  the  Court  of 
Appeals  have  held  that  if  the  evidence  is  such  that  the  finding 
0^  a  jury  would  be  set  aside,  then  that  the  courts  wull  review 
^^i  if  there  is  not  su(-h  a  prei)onderance  of  evidence,  that  the 
court  would    set  aside  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  then  the   finding 
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Q.  And  of  course  that  forms  a  large  part  of  your  business? 
A.  New  York  city  work. 

Q.  New  York  city  and  Yonkers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Yonkers?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  are  in  tlie  habit  of  furnishing  to  those  contractors 
now,  aren't  you?    A.  Which  one,  sir? 

Q.  The  ones  that  supply  the  public  departments  of  this  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  we  are;  I  don't  know  where  Brown  & 
Fleming  sends  the  stone. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  you  ^positively  identified  this 
policeman,  that  you  were  asked  not  to  make  the  identification 
positive  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  shake  your  head,  please?  A.  I  will  answer,  I  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  any  person  approach  you  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  from  the  time  that  you  visited  the  district  attorney  at  the 
Waldorf  until  you  went  to  the  grand  jury  in  relation  to  the 
matter  under  consideration?  A.  I  don't  think  any  person 
approached  me  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  no  person  talked  to  you  about  that 
matter,  from  the  time  you  were  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  until  you 
went  to  the  grand  jury;  will  you  swear  you  were  not 
approached  and  talked  to  by  persons  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
in  the  meantime?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  was  by  any  person;  in 
fact  — 

Q.  Will   you   swear  yon    wore   not?     A.  I   would   not  swear, 
because  it  is  possible  that  they  have  —  now,  some  of  the  men 
at  the  quarry,  or  at  the  mills,  or  Mr.  Anderson,  have  spoken  iix 
reference  to  it;  but  others  — 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  spoken  to  by  a  person  aftor 
you  had  been  to  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  and  after  it  had  appea^^^d 
in  the  public  press;  were  you  not  spoken  to  by  a  certain  persou, 
and  were  you  not  told  that  it  would  injure  you  in  your  hasti- 
ness, if  you  identifi(»d  that  ])oliceman,  and  he  was  indicted? 
A.  I  will  swear  positively  that  1  don't  remember  any  man  ever 
saying  such  a  word  to  me;  I  will  swear  positively. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  nobody  ever  did?     A.  I  will  not,  that  is, 
positively;  but  T  don't  think  there  did. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  police  board 
that  it  vfSLS  from  intoxication. 

Senator  0-(;onnor. —  In  other  words  he  had  a  prolonged  spree? 

Air.  Goflf.—  Yes. 

The  Chairman. —  Was  the  application  first  made  to  the  police 
commissioners  for  reinstatement? 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  generally  apply  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  judgment  of  the  police  commissioners. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  In  this  case  had  the  police  commis- 
sioners given  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  was  tried  and  represented  by  counsel  and 
witnesses  examined  on  his  behalf. 

The  witness. —  I  recollect  the  case  now,  that  is  the  law  of  the 
General  Term.     I  do  not  think  the  case  had  been  carried  up. 

I»y  C^hairnian  Texow: 

Q.  The  writ  of  certiorari  has  been  applied  for  in  every  case 
.  of  every  policemen,  captain,  sergeant  and  wardman,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  force,  in  proceedings  taken  upon  the  evid- 
ence produced  by  this  committee  there  not?     A.  I  think  that 

is  HO. 

Q.  And  you  represent  the  city  on  those  proceedings?  A.  I 
represent  the  city,  and  I  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Wellman,  in 
as  much  as  he  tried  those  cases,  had  better  sustain  them. 

Q.  Have  any  writs  of  certiorari  been  issued  for  technical 
reasons,  for  the  admission  or  rejection  of  testimony,  or  because 
of  errors  in  the  admission  of  testimony  by  the  police  commis- 
sioners? A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  imagine 
the  writs  of  certiorari  brings  up  the  whole  proceedings;  I  have 
not  the  writs  before  me;  I  have  not  them  here;  I  can  get  them 
all  for  you. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  had  better  have  those,  Mr.  Goff,  to 
show  the  grounds  on  wliich  they  have  been  applied  for. 

l>.v  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q-  As  a  practical  lawyer,  w^hat  do  you  think  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  constituting  the  police  commissioners  as  a  court  for  the 
^rial  of  these  things  of  the  officers,  having  the  same  power  that 

^.^  court  of  record  has?    A.  No  doubt  they  ought  to  have  that 
power. 
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Q.  In  order  to  effectually  administer  the  law?    A.  Yee;  and 
in  order  to  preserve  order  and  decorum. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  in  reference  to  the  issuing  of  subpoenas?  A.  They 
have  that  power  now,  I  think. 

Q.  They  have  no  power  to  commit  for  contempt?  A.  No;  but 
thoy  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  but  they  have  no  power 
to   punish. 

Bv  Senator  : 


Q.  They  have  no  control  over  the  attorneys  appearing  before 
them  ?    A.  Nor  for  the  witnesses. 

Q.  They  can  act  as  disorderly  as  they  please. 

Louis  J.  Grant,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   Golf: 

Q.  What  is  your  profession?    A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  Practicing  at  our  bar  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?    A.  Twenty. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  practice,  have  you  had  any  cases 
before  the  police  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Many?    A.  Considerable  number;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  number?  A.  Do  you  mean 
cases  that  I  — 

Q.  Trials?  A.  I  presume  in  the  last  18  years,  I  have,  prob- 
ably, defended  possibly  500  or  over,  members  of  the  force,  on 
charges. 

Q.  On  various  chargers  brought  against  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  appealed  meLny  cases  from  the  decision  of  the 
rommissioners?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  appealed  a  considerable 
number. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  number?  A.  At  present 
I  think  I  have  got  40  appeals  pending  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  presume  I  have  appealed  prior  to  these  40,  probably  100  or 
more. 

Q.  Through  your  efforts  as  counsel  have  there  been  a  number 
of  men  restored  to  the  force?  A.  There  have  been  some;  yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  words  were  never  uttered  to  you,  that 
H  would  injure  you  in  your  contracting  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  other  work  you  might  have  in  the  city  of  New 
^ork,  if  you  pressed  this  charge  against  the  police;  will  you 
■Wear  you  were  not  spoken  to  in  that  way?  A.  A  man  might 
*^'*e  spoken  to  nie  that  way;  I  could  not  swear;  I  don't  think 
*<?  ever  did,  though. 
Q.  Who  was  it  that  spoke  to  you  about  it?    A.  I  don't  think 

^^yone  spoke  to  me;  it  is  possible  someone  did;  no  one  that  I 

tiJow   of. 

Q.  Rut  you  say  that  someone  might  possibly  speak,  to  you?    A. 
*  ^'**»    it   is  possible. 

Q-   Why  do  you  say  that?    A.  They  might  have  done  it. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Ten  thousand  could  have  done  it;  but  I  will  say 
^sitively,  that  no  man  to  my  knowledge  ever  suggested  one 
i\or<l  of  that  kind  to  me,  since  I  was  before  the  grand  jury. 

^i'  Xo;  before  you  went  to  the  grand  jury?  A.  Oh,  before? 
>r  bofore;  I  mean  since  I  wiis  at  the  Waldorf. 

Q-  Vou  say  to  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  T'liey  have  done  it  without  your  knowledge?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
^  "*an   might  speak  to  me. 

-•   X    think  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  refresh  your 
nn'iuory,  ^fr.  Carpenter,  for  the  present. 

^^,v  Chairman  Lexow: 

'•  t   want  to  ask  him  one  or  two  qn(»Htions;  have  you  given 

uic*  whole  of  the  convei-sation  that  ociMirriHl   between  you 

^igginbottom,  or  llu*  firet  policeman  who  R])oke  to  you  with 

*''*oxnce  to  monov?    A.  Have  I  giv(»n  vou  tlie  whole  conversa- 
tion? ' 

^'  ^>s;  have  vcm  givi^i  the  whole  <'()nv(M*sati(m;  do  von  n»- 
III     *  '  * 

*^^ic>^,p  anything  (»lsf»  lliat  was  said  beyond  what  was  jiut  in 
^^JCHtion  of  Mr.  (lof!?     A.  I  don't  remomlxT  any  ccmversa- 
^^f)w:  it  happened    four  or  five  or  six  years  ago, 
^'     1^)1(1   he  say  anytliinj;  about  the  ca])tain   of  the  ])rerinct? 
•  ^     Tlon't  think  that  he  did. 

V-     AVill  vou  swear  he  did  not?     A.  I  won't  swear  he  did  not; 
^  '^'*^^^  tl.ink  ]w  did. 
^i-    You  don't  think  1m-  did?    A.  T  don't  think  he  did. 
^^-    How   h»ng  after   that   conversation   was   it  that  that   afti- 
4iv^'*»t  was  mad(??     A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  with  the  wardman  in  which 
the  captain  was  mentioned?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  understood^  in  your  conversation  with  the  wardtnai^ 
that  the  money  you  paid  was  to  go  to  the  captain?  A.  I  oooH 
not  remember  now  where  it  was  to  go;  I  could  not  say;  I  tnet 
it  went  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  entered  these  amounts  on  the  books  u 
payable  to  the  captain^  docs  that  refresh  your  recollection  tf 
to  whether  liis  name  was  used  in  the  conversation  at  allf 
A.  No,  sir;  that  was  done  the  same  as  the  others;  it  waai 
question  where  that  money  went. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  designate  the  wardman  instead  of  the 
captain?    A.  I  think  wardman  is  used. 

Q.  You  said  wardman,  as  representing  the  captain?  A- 
Sometimes,  "  The  old  man ; "  sometimes,  "  The  special  oiBoer;  *" 
I  suppose  this  went  to  the  police  department. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  department?    A.  The  police  department. 
Q.  For  what?    (The  witness  makes  a  motion  and  does  o^^ 
answer.) 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  down  "  Captain  "  ?  A.  It  was  to  desi^' 
nate  where  the  money  went.  k 

Q.  And  you  put  down  "  Old  man  "  for  the  same?     A,  Yea. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  had  conversations;  you  say  three  or  four  other  difftf" 
ent  men  came  to  collect  these  moneys;  did  you  have  any  coa- 
verfc?ation  with  the  three  or  four  men  after  this  conversation 
in  reference  to  money?    A.  I  had  very  little  to  say. 

Q.  You  knew  all  about  it;  you  knew  the  amount  they  were 
to  receive;  they  knew  the  amount  they  were  to  receive?    A.*    " 
do  not  know  whether  thev  did  or  not. 

*  I 

Q.  Was  the  envelope  addressed?    A.  Xo,  sir;  "  Officer"  usii-    , 
ally;  the  envelope  was  addressed  "  Officer,"  and  put  in  a  draw^    : 
for  the  bookkeeper  to  give  when  the  officer  came;  I  was  not 
there  much  of  the  time;  and  at  that  time  we  were  working  at 
diffenMit    stations. 

Q,  And  ditTer(*nt  offici^rs  came  at  different  times  and  took 
this  money,  apparently  knowing  what  they  were  to  get?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

i.  What  was  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  3'our 
mtifying  this   officer  in   the  hotel    and   until   you   appeared 
fore  the  grand  jury;  how  long?    A.  A  week  or  10  days;  it 
Jiy  be  longer. 
Q.  Do  you  wear  glasses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Had  you  changed  your  glasses?     A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  your  sight  was  as  good  befoi'e  the  grand  jury 
^  in  the  hotel?  A.  I  think  it  was  pretty  nearly  the 
Kime. 

•^'ourned  until  half-past  2  p.  m. 

^^iiliam  II.  Clark,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  coiu- 
'^fee,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


iy  Mr.  Goff: 

^  ^"hat  is  your  official' position  in  this  city?  A.  Counsel  for 
^^•l>oration. 

I-  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  i»osi1iou?  A.  Sonie- 
^J^  over  five  vears. 

i-  Does  not  that  position  as  counsel  to  the  corporation  of 
^*^  city  devolve  the  duty  upon  you  as  being  the  counsel  for 
c  police  board?     A.  It  does. 

Q-  Rave  vou  d<\siirnated  one  of  the  assistants  of  vour  office 
0  Wk  aft<*r  all  matters  in  which  the  poli(!e  board  is  interested? 
^'  ^ot  generally;  I  designated  different  ones  at  dilTerent  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  proeet»ding  that  was  to  be 
handled. 

Q«  At  one  time  it  was  the  rule  to  hav(»  a  special  counsel  for 
^e  police  board  —  that  was  before  your  official  time,  I  think? 
A.  Sfj  recollection  is  that  there  was  an  act  which  authoriztd 
^^^  appointing  of  a  counsel  for  the  police  board,  but  T  think 
^t  was  repealed;  1  tliink  >rr.  Morrison  was  the  counsel  to  the' 
l^Hce  board  under  that  act. 

Q.  In  the  conduct  of  the  police  trials  uj)  th(M'e,  you  havo  desig- 
^^ted  one  of  your  assistants  to  aid  and  counsel  the  1)oH(M'  com- 
^iwioners?  A.  I  did,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  trials  of  the 
'^p^ains;  I  designated  at  one  time  ^Fr.  I)<»hni<\v,  and  on  another 
K'casion  I  designated  ^Ir.  IJlandy. 
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Q.  He  represented  you  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Sle>in,  for 
instance?    A.  Yes;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  The  committee  would  like  to  know  how  it  came  to  pan 
that  you  were  superseded  in  your  official  position  as  counsel  to 
the  police  board?  A.  I  was  not  superseded,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word;  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Wellman,  to  prosecute  the  different  captains  charged  with 
violations  of  law  and  the  rules  of  the  department  were  these: 
Commissioner  Martin  called  on  me  at  about  the  time  that  speci- 
fications were  being  prepared  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Do^ 
erty;  1  think  it  w^as  the  trial  of  Captain  Doherty,  and  talked 
about  the  selecting  of  somebody  to  represent  the  law  depart- 
ment in  that  proceeding,  then  to  be  begun;  we  discussed  differ 
ent  men  in  the  office,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  suggested 
or  whether  I  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Wellman,  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office,would  be  a  better  man  to  prosecute  those 
cases,  because  of  the  success  that  he  .had  had  in  the  district 
attorney's  office,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  district  attor 
ney  was  supposed  to  have  facilities  of  getting  the  sort  of  efi- 
dence  that  was  recjuired  in  those  cases;  subsequently,  I  saw 
Colonel  Fellows,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  he 
was  quite  willing  that  Mr.  Wellman  should  undertake  them,  if 
Mr.  Wellman  was  willing,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Wellman  at  my  office 
and  formally  designated  him  to  look  after  the  trial  of  those  cases. 

Q.  Then  he  has  been  designated  as  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  the  trial  of  those  cases  for  the  police  commissioners? 
A.  As  assistant  corporation  counsel  or  as  special  counsel  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Special  counsel  employed  by  the  department  —  by  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  able  to  stale  that  Mr.  Wellman  did  not  prose- 
cute those  cases  as  a  district  attorney  of  tliis  county?  A.  He 
did  not  —  that  is  my  understanding  of  it,  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  if  your  designation  was  in  writing?  *^ 
My  designation  was  in  writing;  my  recollectiim  of  the  desipna* 
tion  was  about  like  tliis:  ''I  designate  you  to  condu<*t  the  pro- 
ceeding about  to  be  bc^gim  by  the  police  board  in  the  trial  of 
certain  captains.'' 

Q.  Was  th(»re  any  nn^ntion  there  touching  his  associate  Mr. 
Osborne?     A.  There  was  not  at  that  time. 
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CJ.  Has  there  been  since?    A.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned; 

e  selection  of  Mr.  OsbomC;  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  is  a 

lection  by  Mr.  Wellman. 

Q.  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  compensation  of 

e  special  counsel?    A.  What  general  provision? 

Q.  General  or  special?    A.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 

e  payment  of 'the  special  counsel;  I  have  paid  Mr.  Wellman 

I  account  of  the  services  already  rendered,  1^,500;  but  I 
iderstand  he  claimed  a  larger  sum,  but  I  have  no  appropria- 
on  out  of  which  it  can  be  paid,  and  the  board  of  estimate  will 
ive  to  deal  with  that  subject,  when  it  comes  to  make  up  the 
lal  budget. 

Q.  Of  course,  1  direct  my  questions,  not  at  all  to  the  quantity 
money  given  to  Mr.  Wellman,  or  as  to  the  value  of  his 
rrices,  I  am  not  here  to  do  that  at  all;  that  is  a  matter  that  I 
ill  not  question  you  about;  we  are  simply  interested  in  the 
^1  status?  A.  No  general  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
>Tnent;  I  imagine  that  covers  your  question;  if  it  does  not,  I 

II  try  and  give  it  more  in  detail. 

Q.  You  have  a  special  fund  in  your  office  for  the  purpose  of 
iploying  counsel  in  special  cases,  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
d  it  was  out  of  that  fund  that  I  made  this  payment  that  I 
ve  spoken  of. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  Mr.  Wellman,  being  a  county 
leer,  could  legally  receive  such  payment?  A.  I  think  he 
uld;  my  impression  of  the  law  is  that  an  assistant  district 
tomey  is  a  county  officer;  that  he  is  not  a  city  employe  in  any 
ase  of  the  word;  that  there  is  nothing  that  would  prohibit 
m  from  taking  city  employment;  I  think  there  is  a  very  clear 
le  drawn,  1  imagine  there  is,  between  the  county  officer  and  a 
nnicipal   officer. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decision  rendered  that  no  officer  em- 
oved  in  this  State,  by  either  county  or  municipal  authority, 
ui  draw  double  pay?  A.  I  only  have  in  mind  the  McDonald 
Lfie. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  is  this  pertinent?    A.  The  McDonald  case  was  a  case 
bere  Collin  McDonald  was  a  visiting  physician  in  the  charities 
id  correction,  and  was  employed  in  some  other  matter  and  sued 
L  349 
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the  city  for  his  pay;  I  am  stating  the  thing  as  I  recolleot  it, 
am  not  pretending  to  be  accurate  —  and  that  as  a  judgment,  th. 
court  held  that  his  employment  was  not  a  city  employment 

Q.  In  your  professional  capacity,  of  course,  you  have  becom 
acquainted  with  the  various  certiorari  proceedings,  if  not  ii 
detail,  in  general?    A.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  them. 

Q.  And  during  your  term  of  office  a  great  number  of  then 
have  been  taken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  officers  who  have  been  dismissed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  you  have  given  that  subject  some  attention,  a 
affecting  the  discipline  of  the  police  force?  A.  Well,  in  : 
general  way. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximate  amount  of  the  numbe 
of  caBes  that  your  department  has  argued  and  attended  tc 
arising  from  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  commissioners 
A.  I  should  say  15  or  20,  or  probably  more;  may  be  25  a  yeai 

Q.  And  each  of  those  cases  in  charge  have  devolved  a  gooi 
deal  of  labor  on  your  part  for  the  department?  A.  Yes;  and  ii 
the  preparation  of  the  cases  and  in  the  returns  and  the  prepara 
tions  of  the  briefs,  and  the  argument  of  the  cases  before  th< 
General  Term  and  sometimes  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Q.  In  those  cases,  w^here  reinstatement,  for  instance,  have  beei 
ordered,  the  expenses  have  fallen  upon  the  city,  the  publi< 
treasury,  have  they  not?  A.  Not  only  the  expenses,  but  the  citi 
is  compelled  to  x>ay  the  oflicer  the  back  pay,  that  is,  he  is  pai( 
from  the  time  he  was  broken,  in  the  police  language,  down  t< 
the  time  he  was  reinstated,  although  he  was  not  actually  on  th< 
force  during  that  time. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  oi)poitunity  1o  observe  the  effect  oi 
that  system  upon  tlie  poJice  depaitnient;  the  effect  of  tht 
system  as  to  Ihe  disci]»line  and  eflieiency?  A.  Ko;  I  can  nol 
say  that  I  have;  I  have  an  idea  that  it  does  not  tend  to  make 
the  discipline  any  better  —  any  more  effective. 

riiairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  not  think  it  impairs  it?  A.  1 
should  think  it  did;  I  sliould  think  the  fact  that  an  officer  haii 
a  rij^ht  after  he  lias  been  tried  and  dismissed  to  bring  pro 
ceediujxs  by  certiorari  to  ojie  of  our  courts  here,  and  from  theri^ 
to  the  Court  of  Api)eals,  particularly  if  the  member  was  rein- 
stated—  well,  it  would  not  tend  to  improve  the  discipline  of 
the  force. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Where  the  court  interfered  in  the  cases  of  the  police 
board,  except  in  the  case  where  there  was  substantial  injustice 
done,  what  about  that?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  w^ant 
to  ^0  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  police  board  should  have  power 

of  suniniarv  removal. 

•■ 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  a  trial;  after  such  a  trial  as  the  statute  now  pro- 
vides, where  the  accused  can  have  counsel  and  have  a  fair  and 
lull  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  merits  of  the  case?  A. 
That  could  be  there  easily  obtained  by  a  very  slight  amendment 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  advisable;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
department,  the  question  not  being  any  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  whether  or  not  the  right  of  review  that 
the  poUcemen  now  have,  tends  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  force  as  against  the  police  commissioner?  A.  I 
would  not  want  to  go  as  far  as  that;  I  will  say  this,  that  the 
statute  under  which  trials  are  now  conducted  ought  to  be 
amended. 

Q.  And  to  what  extent?  A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  limited; 
I  would  not  care  about  going  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  a 
;  ifliui  should  have  no  right  to  appeal,  or  a  right  of  review;  F 
imagine  that  there  might  be  certain  contingencies  where  the 
rijjht  of  review  should  be  had,  for  instance,  where  there  were 
a  divided  opinion  among  the  commissioners. 

Q.  He  c^in  not  be  dismissed  then,  if  there  is  a  division?  A. 
Assuming  that  there  was  a  minority,  three  against  one;  it 
Bright  provide  that  where  there  was  a  concurrent  vote  of  all 
the  commissioners    that  that  should  be  final. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

y.  Are  reversals  had  on  mere  technical  admissions  of  evi- 
dence; on  objection  to  testimony'  before  the  commissioners?  A. 
•  The  authorities  governing  those  certiorari  proceedings  are 
pretty  badly  mixed;  as  I  remember  the  law  now,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  have  held  that  if  the  evidence  is  such  that  the  finding 
of  a  jury  would  be  set  aside,  then  that  the  courts  will  review 
It;  if  there  is  not  such  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  that  the 
court  Would    set  aside  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  then  the  finding 
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should  stand,  but  then  the  appellate  courts  determine  whethe 
that  evidence  is  sufficient  or  not* 

Q.  Do  they  reverse  for  the  failure  to  observe  some  technics 
rule?    A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  such  a  case  now. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  case  of  The  People,  on  th 
relation  of  John  F.  Mitchell  against  James  J.  Martin  and  others 
A.  I  recollect  the  decision  in  a  general  way;  the  decision  o 
the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  was  a  very  extr? 
ordinary  case. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Tliis  line  of  inquiry  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  b 
a  criticism  upon  the  courts;  it  is  in  reference  to  a  recommend? 
tion  of  courts.  The  judges  render  the  law;  they  pronounce  th 
law  as  it  is,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  or  not  the  lai 
shouUl  be  changed. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  court* 
They  have  to  dispense  the  law  as  they  find  it 

Mr.   Goff.— Exactly. 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  ca8( 
that  Mr.  Clark  pronounced  as  an  extraordinary  case  and  I  thin 
correctly;  if  you  wish  to  refresh  your  memory,  Mr.  Clark,  ther 
is  the  decision,  look  at  that  and  give  the  committee  a  resume  c 
the  case.  A.  As  T  recollect  the  case  in  a  general  way,  it  wa 
this:  A  police  officer  was  absent  without  leave  for  I  don't  kno^ 
how  long,  a  week  or  two  weeks  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  th 
rule  of  the  police  board  and  they  dismissed  him,  it  being  a  ml 
that  absence  without  leave  for  five  days  vacated  his  place 
subsequently  certiorari  proceedings  were  brought  and  th 
General  Term  reinstated  the  man  on  the  ground  that  it  was  th 
duty  of  the  police  board  to  send  the  police  surgeon  to  examin 
him. 

Q.  Further  I  would  suggest  from  the  decision,  that  the  defent 
ant  claimed  that  he  was  absent  through  mental  aberration 
A.  Yes,  that  is  so,  I  think. 

rbairnian  Loxow. — And  Ava«  tlint  hold  to  be  a  good  excuse 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  General  Term  held  tliat  the  commissioner 
should  have  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Was  the  nature  of  his  mental  aberratic 
Ftaied? 
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JWr.  Goff. —  It  was  contended-  on  the  part  of  the  police  board 
Ejnadt  it  was  from  intoxication. 

^Senator  ()'(Jonnor. —  In  other  words  he  had  a  prolonged  spree? 

JBlr.  Goff.— Yes. 

The  Chaii-man. —  Was  the  application  first  made  to  the  police 
ommissioners  for  reinstatement? 

^r.  Goff. —  They  generally  apply  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in 
ti^  first  instance  from  the  judgment  of  the  police  commissioners. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  In  this  case  had  the  police  commis- 
si oners  given  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  was  tried  and  represented  by  counsel  and 
w^itnesses  examined  on  his  behalf. 

The  witness. —  I  recollect  the  case  now,  that  is  the  law  of  the 
General  Term.    I  do  not  think  the  case  had  been  carried  up. 

Hy  rhninnan  Lox<»w: 

Q.  The  writ  of  certiorari  has  been  applied  for  in  every  case 
.  of  every  policemen,  captain,  sergeant  and  wardman,  who  was 
^ismisHed  from  the  force,  in  proceedings  taken  upon  the  evid- 
ence produced  by  this  committee  there  not?     A.  I  think  that 

18  80. 

Q.  And  you  represent  the  city  on  those  proceedings?  A.  I 
Pepi'esent  the  city,  and  I  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Wellman,  in 
as  much  as  he  tried  those  cases,  had  better  sustain  them. 

Q.  Have  any  writs  of  certiorari  been  issued  for  technical 
basons,  for  the  admission  or  rejection  of  testimony,  or  because 
of  errors  in  the  admission  of  testimony  by  the  police  commis- 
sioners? A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  imagine 
tte  writs  of  certiorari  brings  up  the  whole  proceedings;  I  have 
tiot  the  writs  before  me;  I  have  not  them  here;  I  can  get  them 
^1  for  you. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  had  better  have  those,  Mr.  Goff,  to 
show  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been  applied  for. 

i>.v  ^onator  O'Connor: 

Q.  As  a  practical  lawyer,  what  do  you  think  of  the  advisa- 

^*%  of  constituting  the  police  commissioners  as  a  court  for  the 

^1  of  these  things  of  the  officers,  having  the  same  power  that 

^y  court  of  record  has?    A.  No  doubt  they  ought  to  have  that 
power. 
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Q.  In  order  to  eiffectually  administer  the  law?    A.  Yes; 
in  order  to  preserve  order  and  decorum. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  in  reference  to  the  issuing  of  subpoenas?  A.  1 
have  that  power  now,  I  think. 

Q.  They  have  no  power  to  commit  for  contempt?  A.  No; 
they  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  but  they  have  no  po 
to   punish. 

By  Senator : 


Q.  They  have  no  control  over  the  attorneys  appearing  be 
them?    A.  Nor  for  the  witnesses. 

Q.  They  can  act  as  disorderly  as  they  please. 

Louis  J.  Grant,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  St 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  profession?    A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  Practicing  at  our  bar  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?    A.  Twenty. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  practice,  have  you  had  any  a 
before  the  police  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Many?    A.  Considerable  number;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  number?  A.  Do  yon  m 
cases  that  I  — 

Q.  Trials?  A.  I  presume  in  the  last  18  years,  I  have,  p 
ably,  defended  possibly  500  or  over,  members  of  the  force, 
charges. 

Q.  On  various  charges  brought  against  them?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  appealed  many  cases  from  the  decision  of 
commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  appealed  a  considen 
number. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  number?    A.  At  pre« 
I  think  I  have  got  40  appeals  pending  at  the  present  time, 
I  presume  I  have  appealed  prior  to  those  40,  probably  IOC 
more. 

Q.  Through  your  efforts  as  counsel  have  there  been  a  num 
of  men  restored  to  the  force?    A.  There  have  been  some; 
sir. 
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Q.  By  order  of  tlie  courts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci-  Can  you  state;  of  course,  we  do  not  expect  you  to  detract 

from  tlie  force  of  your  exceptions  and  from  the  success  of  your 

ai>pi*als  before  the  ai)pelhite  courts,  but  can  you  state  to  the 

coiuinittee  what  was  the  general  ground  or  grounds  on  which 

your  appeals  were  made?    A.  I  think  in  nearly  every  case  in 

which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  successful 

on  appeal,  the  reverses  have  been  upon  substantial  grounds. 

Q.  From  your  observation?  A.  I  mean  by  that,  for  in- 
Flance,  the  courts  liav(»  held,  in  a  great  many  of  the  cases,  that 
the  evidence  did  not  justify  the  commissioners  in  acting  as 
they  did. 

Q-  Can  you  stale,  if  in  your  various  cases  before  the  board 
and  in  your  long  experit^nce,  have  other  matters  entered  into 
the  decision  of  tin*  commissioners  than  those  matters  adduced 
hv  sworn  testimony?  A.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  and, 
^^  course,  I  can  only  judgeasfar  as  being  counsel  in  the  cases, 
^^liU  in  cases  that  ajjpeared  to  me,  in  a  great  many  instances 
whei(*  diymissa!  would  have  been  justifijible,  dismissals  have 
o^>t  taken  place  and  in  cases  where  I  thought  that  the  officer 
(•l(*;;i-|y  proved  his  defen*<e  and  that  on  the  evidence  he  was  not 
JJ"ilty,  the  otticcMs  have  been  dismissed;  I  have  a  particular  case 
in  iiiind  this  minute. 

Q.  Can  you  cite*  tlu^  case  to  us?  A.  Tt  is  the  case  of  Kounds- 
man  John  W.  Goodman,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  force  — 
at  least  he  was  comi)elled  by  the  sergeant  and  the  captain  to 
st'ud  a  resignation,  in  under  duress,  and  he  put  the  words 
"under  duress ''  under  his  signature,  and  that  matter  was  after 
^^^  Supreme  Court  had  taken  action,  in  the  case,  sent  back 
^'fore  the  commissioners  and  the  captain  and  the  sergeant 
^'^'le  examined,  and  under  my  cross-examination,  they  admitted 
that  they  had  forgcul  —  scratched  those  words  out  which 
Roundsman  Goodman  had  written  the  words  "  under  duress," 
and  the  s(*rg<nint  admitted  that  under  the  direction  of  the  cap- 
taiu,  lie  had  written  over  the  place  scratched,  the  word 
"Roundsman"  and  in  spite  of  that,  the  commissioners  refused 
^^  rescind  the  acceptance  of  the  so-called  resignation,  and  kept 
the  sergeant  and  the  captain  on  the  force  and  subsequently 
retired  the  captain  on  a  pension,  and  the  sergeant  is  to-day  on 
tho  force,  drawing  his  pay. 

Q.  Has   that   case   been    concluded?    A.  It   has   been   three 
times  before  the  Supreme  Court;  in  the  last,  opinion  was  writ- 
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ten  by  Judge  Patterson,  a  very  strong  opinion  against  the 
board,  but  on  technical  grounds  the  General  Term  held  that 
until  the  commissioners  should  again  refuse  to  act  and 'put  him 
back,  they  would  not  interfere  and  the  question  now  is  before 
the  General  Term,  and  I  am  expecting  a  decision  every  day. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  have  not  got  down  to  the  question  of  the  reason,  why 
thoy  wanted  this  man  dismissed?  A.  Yes;  that  was  all  venti- 
lated before  the  board  at  the  examination,  which  was  refused 
by  the  commissioners  until  the  General  Term  ordered  the  com- 
missioners to  give  lioundsuian  Goodman  a  hearing,  and  in  that 
investigation,  the  witnesses  were  examined,  including  the  cap- 
tain and  the  sergeant  and  the  original  resignation  was  pro- 
duced, which  showed  that  it  had  been  ordered  and  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  i)roceeding  against  the  men  who 
changed  the  paper?    A.  No,   sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  the  captain's  name?     A.  Captain  Carpenter. 

Q.  What  precinct?  A.  He  w^as  at  the  time  this  matter  took 
phne  acting  sergeant  in  tlie  Oak  Stret»t  station,  and  McGan 
was  the  sergeant  at  that  station. 

Q.  Mr.  Goodman  is  in  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gojff. — We  propose  to  introduce  Roundsman  Goodman 
to   1  his   committee. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  tliis  committee  from  your  experience  as 
a  counsel  for  a  large  number  of  this  class  of  cases  before  the 
board  of  police  commissioners,  and  from  your  acquaintance  with 
the  police  department,  you  say  that  you  have  defended  aboat 
500,  wliat  is  the  feeling  of  the  force,  or  their  impression,  as  you 
may  put  it,  regarding  the  trial  which  they  may  undergo  before 
the  police  commissioners?  A.  That  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to 
answer. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can,  being  a  lawyer,  you  are  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion?  A.  You  mean  by  that,  what  they  consider 
their  chances  are  when  they  come  up  for  trial? 

Q.  Precisely,  or  to  be  more  s])erific,  is  it  the  conviction  amonir 
the  members  of  the  forc(»  that  tli(»ii'  castas  are  decided  ui>on 
the  evidence  in  each  case  or  from  other  causes  or  other  occult 
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forces?    A.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  force  that  I  have  come 

in  contact  with  imagine  that  they  are  not  decided  always  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  that  that  is  the  general  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  men  that  yon  have  come  in  contact  with?  A. 
Whether  it  is  the  general  opinion,  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  that  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  force. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  yon,  witiiont  breaking  a  pro- 
fessional secret  —  has  it  ever  occurred  that  the  question  was 
suggested  to  you,  of  obtaining  influence  for  your  client  outside 
of  the  evidence  in  their  behalf?  A.  T  have  never  undertaken 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  say  you  did;  I  am  asking  you  if  the  members 
of  the  force,  ever  from  their  fear  that  they  would  not  get  a  fair 
trial,  suggest  the  necessity  of  obtaining  influence  in  their  be- 
half?   A.  Such  suggestions  have  been  made;    yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
force  with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact  during  your  ex- 
perience, that  their  cases  may  be  decided  adversely  or  favorably, 
according  to  the  amount  of  "pull"  they  may  have  with  the 
commissioners?    A.  You  mean  has  that  been  suggested  to  me? 

Q.  Yes;  spoken  of?    A.  I  have  often  heard  such  rumors. 

Q.  Among  the  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  many  cases  before  you  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Commissioners  Murray  and  Kerwin?  A.  Yes;  I  have 
had  some  since  that  time. 

Q.  The  intent  of  my  question  was  directed  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that,  so  you  would  be  placed  in  a  proper  position 
and  the  present  board  would  be  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the 
intent  of  my  previous  question  was  that  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  suggestion  to  you  strengthen  or  modify  all  your 
previotis  answers  touching  this  question  of  pull  or  influence? 
A.  As  Commissioners  Murray  and  Kerwin,  if  I  remember  right, 
have  only  been  members  of  the  board  since  this  year,  since 
that  time  most  of  their  time  and  the  time  of  the  board  had  been 
taken  np  with  the  so-called  trials  that  they  had  this  summer. 

Q.  I  mean  anterior  to  that  in  my  question  touching  your 
knowledge  derived  from  information  given  to  you  by  the  police 
board  and  form  your  experience  in  their  trials,  can  you  state 
that  It  is  the  general  impression  among  the  policemen  who  are 
of  offences,  that  they  depend  more  upon  the  pull  which 
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they  have  or  may  get  with  the  police  commissioners,  than  they 
do  upon  the  strength  of  the  evidence  in  their  behalf?  A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  say  that,  it  having  come  to  my  information 
that  they  depend  more  upon  what  they  would  designate  as  a 
pull,  or  both  together;  I  have  always  tried,  in  every  case  where 
I  have  appeared  for  an  officer,  to  make  the  defense,  the  record,  so 
strong  that  if  the  board  did  not  act  as  I  thought  legally  in  the 
matter,  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  reverse  them  on 
appeal;  of  course,  in  addition  to  that  I  have  heard  suggestions 
made  to  members  of  the  force,  that  they  might  make  things 
doubly  sure  by  bringing  some  influence  to  bear,  whether  they 
ever  did  it,  that  to  bring  such  mattera  to  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners,  of  course,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  as  a  lawyer  would  not  be  supposed  to  know? 
A.  No. 

By  ("liairiiian  I.oxow: 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  in  making  your  statement  that  yon 
have  referred  to  the  general  prevailing  impression  in  reference 
to  the  board  as  at  present  constituted?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
made  my  remarks  in  reference  to  the  present  board;  they  have 
not  applicable  to  any  particular  board,  but  only  what  I  have 
heard  by  suggestions  made  by  members  of  the  force. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  exclude  the  present  board  from  yonr 
remarks?  A.  The  present  board  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
with  —  the  trials  of  the  pi-esent  board  were  during  the  summer 
when  some  captains  and  sergeants  were  put  on  trial;  I  have 
my  opinion  of  their  action  in  regard  to  that,  of  course,  but  it 
is  only  limited;  there  was  something  said  awhile  ago  to  Mr. 
Clark  about  making  the  decision  of  the  board  final. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  that?  A.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
that  for  this  reason;  1  should  say  from  the  experience  that  T 
have  had  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  idea  to  doi  anything 
of  the  kind  because  I  think  if  that  was  the  case,  that  a  com- 
missioner whether  he  thought  it  was  right  or  wrong  if  he  saw  fit, 
he  could  dismiss  a  man  without  giving  any  reason;  he  could  sim- 
]»ly  say.  "  I  think  he  is  sjnilt}',"  whether  the  evidence  was  cun- 
elusive  or  overwhelminjr.  to  show  his  innocence;  a  man  would 
have  no  remedy  and  I  think  it  would  demoralize  the  force. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  present  situation  demoralizes  it  more; 
when  the  commissioners  are  enabled  to  adjudicate  upon  «neB- 
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tions?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  unable  to  do  it;  it  does 
uot  follow  that  they  are  unable  to  do  it;  if  they  decide  a  case  — 
Buppose  the  case  for  the  charge  is  made  against  an  offioer  and 
he  defends  himself  and  proves  conclusively  his  innocence;  if 
there  was  no  chance  to  review  .tbeir  actions,  the  commissioners 
might  say  we  find  him  guilty  anyway  and  there  would  be  some 
good  officers  in  that  way  prejudiced. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  commissioners  were  fair  and  honest 
men,  desiring  to  do  justice?  A.  Decide  cases  on  the  evidence 
exclusive  of  any  other  consideration;  well,  1  do  not  think  it 
would  do  any  harm  at  any  time  to  have  the  courts  review  the 
action  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  suppose  all  lawyers  are  opposed  to  limiting  matters  of 
appeal?  A.  The  appeals  are  virtually  limited  now  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  you  can  not  go  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  for  the  General  Terui  have  alone  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  facts,  and  if  the  General  Term,  on  reviewing  the 
action  of  the  board,  determines  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing in  favor  of  the  officer,  or  if  they  affirm  the  decision  there 
is  no  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Q.  Can  you  not  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  question 
of  law?  A.  Yes;  but  they  are  also  very  well  settled  in  all  these 
cases,  that  there  is  no  question  to  be  determined;  the  only 
question  on  which  an  appeal  will  lie  at  all,  is  upon  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence;  if  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the 
findings  of  the  board  is  against  the  evidence,  and  after  that  is 
determined,  that  really  ends  the  appeal;  the  Court  of  Appeals 
have  held  that  they  w^ould  dismiss  any  appeal  that  comes  up, 
unless  there  is  some  question  of  law  and  there  is  really  no 
question  of  law  that  can  arise  in  these  cases. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  conferring  on  the  police  board 

the  same  power  as  the  court  of  records?    A.  To  enable  them 

to  punish  for  contempt?    I  came  —  at  least  they  told  me  I  was 

very  much  in  contempt,  and  they  thought  I  was  —  that  was  this 

summer,  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Doherty,  and,  of  course,  they 

were  not   responsible  for  a  good   many   things  they  did  this 

summer;  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  board  as  long  as 

they  keep  within  the  law  themselves,  but  when  they  undertake 
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to  override  the  right  of  others,  theu  I  do  not  have  much  respect 
for  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  thiuk  of  having  thi*  police  board  vested  with 
the  power  to  try  offenses  and  to  punish,  whether  or  not  there 
should  not  be  some  lawyers  on  t lie  board?  A.  There  are  two 
on  the  board  now. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Commissioners  Murray  and  Rheehan;  Commia- 
sioner  Sheehan  is  a  partner  of  ex- Judge  Brown;  Brown  and 
Sheehan  is  the  firm  name. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  permit  rights  of  certiorari  only  in  cases  of  divided 
o])inion  by  the  commissioneis;  what  do  you  think  of  that;  other- 
wise, when  there  is  a  concurrent  act  of  all  four  commissioners, 
to  allow  no  certiorari  issued?  A.  Personally,  from  the  ex]>eri- 
ence  I  have  had,  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  so 
limit  the  rights  of  an  officer  that  he  would  be  absolutely  shut 
off  from  reviewing  his  case,  at  least  lo  the  General  Term;  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  one  appeal  and  that  ends  it,  and  it  might 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  if  the  men  were  changed  every 
four  3'ear8,  some  coming  in  without  very  much  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  police  department,  and  probably  some  of  them 
never  sitting  upon  a  trial  before,  not  lawyers;  of  course,  if  the 
board  were  composed  of  Lawyers,  or  of  men  accustomed  to  hear 
trials,  and  know  something  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  that  prob- 
ably might  be  a  very  good  idea,  but  men  who  are  appointed  to 
the  board,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, or  the  hearing  of  trials,  they  must  be  guided  a  good 
deal  by  others,  and  possibly  a  new  member  of  the  board  might 
take  the  advice  of  someone  who  was  on  before,  and  not  nse 
his  own  judgment;  I  think,  one  appeal,  at  least,  would  be  allowed 
and,  I  think,  another  thing  that  the  board  ought  to  have  power 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  because  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  trouble;  if  a  witness  is  subpoenaed  and  does  not  attend, 
we  can  not  get  them  to  attend,  except  by  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Charles  F.  MacLain,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  What  is  your  profession?    A.  Lawyer. 
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Q.  A  member  of  our  bar  for  many  years?  A.  The  Supreme 
Court  bar. 

Q.  When  I  said  our  bar,  T  mean  the  Supreme  Court  bar;  have 
7011  had  any  official  relation  with  the  police  department  of  this 
dty?   A.  I  have  been  police  commissioner. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  relation,  official  or  professional? 
A.  What  kind? 

Q.  I  understood  one  time  you  were  counsel  to  the  board?  A. 
I  was  formerly  counsel  to  the  board. 

Q.  Take  the  time  that  you  have  been  commissioner  and  the 
time  that  you  have  been  counsel  to  the  board,  what  period  of 
years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  police  department  of 
this  city?    A.  Ten  years,  I  think. 
Q.  Not  consecutively?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  has  been  inquiring  touching  the  effect  upon 
the  department  of  the  action  of  the  courts  under  the  law  as  it 
is  now,  with  regard  to  reinstatement,  and  the  committee  have 
heard  some  testimony  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  force 
as  to  its  discipline  and  efficiency;  what  in  your  opinion  is  the 
effect  upon  the  department  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  court 
DOW  under  the  law,  to  reinstate  them  for  error  of  procedure  or  in 
law,  committed  by  the  commissioners?  A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  in  that  shape;  if  you  will  divide  it  into  a  question  of  about 
the  law  and  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  committed  to  the 
courts,  I  can  answer  it. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  law  at  your  suggestion,  and  the  law  as 
at  present,  empowers  courts  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
misdoaers;  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  department,  its  discipline  and  its  efficiency?    A.  Injurious. 
Q.  Will  you   please  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way, 
or  point  in  your  own  way  out  specifically,  how,  in  your  opinion, 
it  operates  injuriously?    A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answen 
that  very  well  without  the  statute  book,  but  before  the  amend- 
ment of  the  code,  before  the  code  was  amended  so  as  to  stand 
aB  it  now  stands,  the  action  of  the  board  of  police,  could  only 
be  reviewed  by  what  might  be  called  a  common  law  certiorari; 
that    was    that    errors    of    form    could    be    reviewed,    that 
is.    speaking    generally,    that    anything    prejudicial    to    the 
police  official,  could  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  that  the 
police  board  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  fact;  that  is  now  changed, 
the  section,  I  can  not  recall  it,  but  it  is  somewhere  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  code,  that  is  now  changed  so  as  to  give  the 
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court,  practically,  more  power  in  the  reversal  of  the  judgment 
of  the  board  of  police,  tlian  the  reversal  of  the  findings  by 
juries;  that,  I  think,  is  very  prejudicial,  as  I  remember  it,  in  the 
revision  of  the  code  submitted  by  the  Throop  commission,  the 
scope  of  the  common  law  writ  of  certiorari  was  somewhat 
narrow,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  parties  interested,  have  had  that 
enlarged  so  that  the  civil  courts,  the  general  term  of  any  of  the 
courts  of  record  of  this  city,  and  any  of  the  courts  having 
equity  powers  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  sit  in  review  of  the 
commissioners  as  to  questions  of  fact  and  that,  I  think,  is  very 
injurious;  may  I  add  another  thing  to  that;  one  reason,!  think, 
that  that  is  injurious,  is  because  the  judges  of  the  court, 
especially  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  have  very  little 
appreciation,  to  my  thinking,  of  the  sort  of  evidence  presented 
before  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  evidence  might  look  well  printed  in  a  book 
and  the  court  could  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  believed 
and  the  commissioners  could  see  w^hy  it  should  be  disregarded? 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  tliat  exactly;  if  you  will  get  me  a  copy  of  the 
code,  I  will  explain  what  T  mean ;  as  it  is  now,  the  judges  of  the 
Sujjreme  Court  or  the  Superior  Courts  or  whatever  court  issues 
a  writ  of  certiorari  and  passes  upon  it,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  fact  and  review  the  decision  upon  the 
act,  it  is  not  worded  exactly  in  that  way,  but  that  is  practically 
it. 

Senator   O'Connor. —  Mr.    Clark  testified   that  jthe   General 
Term  has  no  right  to  reverse  on  questions  of  fact  except  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  further  more  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  do  not  reverse  upon  the  questions  of  fact  upon  appeals 
coming  before  them. 

Mr.  QofiP. —  That  was  llv.  Grant's  testimony.  A.  I  do  not  care 
to  be  sprung  into  a  controversy  of  this  kind  without  being  a 
little  differently  equipped  for  it,  but  there  is  a  very  recent  case, 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  dismissed  from  the  department  of 
the  police  for  fighting  in  the  street  at  the  corper  of  Seventh 
jnenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  where  the 
General  Term  upheld  the  action  of  the  commissioners  and  where 
the  Court  of  Appeals  set  aside  the  action.    Judge  Earl,  if  my 
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recollection  serves  me,  wrote  the  opinion  and  where  there  was 
some  evidence  he  sustained  the  finding  of  the  commissioners; 
that  was  on  a  question  of  fact 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  condition  wherein  the  com- 
missioners would  be  the  final  judges  and  no  right  of  appeal 
accorded  to  members  of  the  police  department?  A.  You  do 
not  meain  right  of  a])peal,  you  mean  mean  right  of  review? 

Q.  T  include  that?  A.  I  should  also  be  opposed  to  that;  I 
think  that  would  be  injurious;  I  think  that  the  oflSce  of  a 
ct»rtiorari  to  bring  or  take  the  course  of  action  of  any  inferior 
ti'ibunal  or  persons  acting  as  a  quasi  tribunal  formerly  vested 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  preserved;  my  motion  is,  when- 
ever a  person  is  brought  up  before  a  tribunal  acting  as  a  quasi 
tribunal,  that  their  action  should  be  capable  of  investigation  by 
jadges  of  the  courts  of  record. 

Q.  But  you  as  a  suprior  officer  of  that  department,  having 
before  you  an  officer  accused  of  an  oftense,  being  able  to  judge 
of  his  manner  and  the  manner  of  his  witnesses  in  giving  their 
testimony,  being  able  to  form  your  opinion  of  the  value  to  be 
given  to  that  testimony,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  accused 
ofiicer,  do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  force,  if  you, 
as  a  commissioner,  either  by  yourself  or  acting  as  part  of  the 
board,  would  be  vested  with  the  exercise  of  final  and  absolute 
power  to  judge  of  that  officer's  testimony  and  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  it?  A.  I  am  quite  in  favor  of  that,  but  I  am  also 
in  favor  of  the  court  having  the  power  of  inquiring,  to  determine 
whether  any  testimony  applicable  to  the  charges  made,  was 
adduced. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  witness  means  that  the  action  of  the 
board  should  be  final,  when  there  is  given  evidence  to  sustain  it 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir;  the  finality  of  the  question  of  a  deci- 
sion, upon  the  question  of  fact,  I  think  is  proper,  but  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  truth  adduced  or  not,  that  is  a  question 
of  law,  which,  I  think  the  courts  should  have  the  power  to  look 
into. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  operation  of  a  four-headed  com- 
mission, for  instance,  of  the  police  department  of  this  city,  as 
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contrasted  with  what  a  one-headed  commission  might  be,  wba^ 
is  your  opinion,  if  you  have  any,  upon  the  benefits  or  injury  t^ 
the  police  force  from  such  a  change?  A.  It  might  be,  if  ther^ 
is  to  be  a  one-headed  commission;  you  say  "  if; "  if  we  had  sucl 
an  administration  of  the  department,  as  they  had  in  Chicagc^ 
or  as  they  had  in  Krooklyn.  , 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  beneficial?    A.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
I  think  if  we  are  to  have  the  management  of  the  police  of  the 
city  of  New  York  committed  to  one  head,  and  if  it  got  into  suet 
a  degraded  slate  as  it  is  in  Chicago,  it  would  be  very  injuriouSi 

Q.  Well,  we  are  bad  enough  in  New  York;  we  do  not  need 
to  go  to  Chicago  for  headlight,  and  for  conduct,  but  I  ask  you 
if  there  was,  under  the  law,  a  capable  and  efficient  commis- 
frianer  in  charge  of  the  i)olice  department  of  this  city,  would  i1 
be,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  benefit  or  for  the  evil  of  the  police 
department,  to  change  from  the  present  system?  A.  As  to 
head  of  the  department  being  four  commissioners? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  do  not  believe  the  force  is  likely  to  be  improved 
in  the  long  run,  by  having  a  single  commissioner. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  appointment,  exercised  by 
the  commissioners  of  police,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  reality  each 
commissioner  exercises  an  almost  absolute  power  of  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Within  certain  limits. 

Q.  Will  you  please  define  the  limits?  A.  If  a  person  —  there 
being  four  commissioners  —  if  a  person  comes  up  whose 
appointment  is  such  as  to  call  for  outside  criticism  before  tht 
other  commissioners,  thev  are,  more  or  less  likelv  to  »av  thev 
would  not  vote  for  such  a  ])erson. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  thing,  has  not  the  appointments  been 
apportioned  between  the  commissioners?    A.  They  have. 

Q.  And  the  selection  of  each  commissioner  is  approved  by 
his  brother  commissioners,  as  a  matter  of  course?  A.  I  believe 
in  a  certain  line  of  cases;  there  always  have  to  be  three  other 
commissioners  besides  myself  to  get  a  man  appointed. 

Q.  What  particular  line?  A.  For  example,  I  never  voted  for 
tho  aj)j)ointmout  of  a  man  who  was  30  years  of  ace  or  over,  and 
thiMo  wen*  some  other  things,  but  it  was  very  well-know^n  that 
I  would  not  voU»  for  a  man  *\0  years  of  age,  or  a  person  who 
had  over  Ixhmi  convicted  of  howover  snmll  a  misdemeanor:  T 
would  not  vote  for  him;  so  there  had  to  be  three  other  commis 
sioners  to  appoint  such  a  person. 
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Q.  Has  the  same  rule  held  good,  with  regard  to  the  promo- 
tions in  the  various  grades,  up  to  the  highest?  A.  In  a  meas- 
ure. I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  appointment  of 
an  in8i>ector,  and,  I  believe,  the  inspectors  and  superintendent 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  category,  and  also  the  police  sur- 
geons  taken  out  of  the  catgory. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  category?  A.  The  division  of 
appointments.  ; 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  us  a  matter  of  courtesy,  when  a  cohiniis- 
•sioner  wishes  to  appoint  a  member  on  the  force,  the  others  con- 
sent, if  the  person  is  an  unfit  one?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that 
Qviestion;  each  one  would  have  to  state  that  himself;  the  other 
trl^ree  commissioners  can  be  asked  as  to  what  they  would  do. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Bnt  you  refused?    A.  I  am  not  answering  what  another  man 
onld  do  if  a  man  were  unfit. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience,  whether  under  that  rule 

e  other  commissioners  have  consented  to  appointments  of  men 

ii.amed  by  one  commissioner  when  they  were  presented  and 

-tliey  believed  that  the  man  was  unfit?    A.  That  question,  I  do 

not  think,  I  will  answer. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  other  com- 
niissioners*  acts?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Assume  a  case  where  there  were  four  captains  to  be  ap- 
tinted,  was  it  not  the  rule  to  apportion  to  each  commissioner 
^^  appointment  of  one  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  election  of  that  captain 
_   been  interfered   with  by  the  other  commissioners?      A. 
^^ly  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  his  turn  or  not 

^.  Only  as  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  his  turn?    A. 
^^«,  sir. 

^  But  not  as  to  the  question  of  whether  he  was  qualified 
^^X^  fit  for  the  pron  otion?    A.  No,  sir. 

tj.  But  only  on  the  question  of  rotation?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  per- 
^^^Ti  might  refrain  from  voting,  but  that  was  all. 
L.  351 
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Q.  That  question  arose  then  really  between  the  commissioners 
as  to  which  had  the  right  to  appoint?    A.  Generally. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  rules  in  the  department  where  a  man 
was  promoted  for  a  length  of  service,  or  do  they  select  them 
arbitrarily,  regardless  of  length  of  service?  A.  Promotion  is 
nominally  detennined  within  a  very  narrow  limit  by  the  so- 
called  civil  service  examinations. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Actually  you  say  that  the  promotion  is  nominally  deter- 
mined by  the  civil  service  rule?  A.  The  civil  service  returns 
a  certain  number  of  persons;  they  make  up  a  list  from  which 
list  the  promotions  are  to  be  made,  and  that  is  all  under  the  law 
and  regulations,  binding  upon  the  commissioners. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  police  authorities  first  give 
promotions  to  the  police  officials  to  enter  into  a  class  of  com- 
petition for  that  place?  A.  That  is  true,  but  every  person  apply- 
ing for  it,  unless  there  is  something  decidedly  against  them, 
always,  to  my  knowledge,  received  permission  to  make  it. 

Q.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  super- 
intendent to  withhold  that  permission?  A.  No;  I  think  not; 
the  person  applies  to  the  board  to  present  himself,  and  unless 
there  is  something  very  bad  in  a  man's  record,  is  always  granted 
that  permission.  ') 

Q.  Is  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law  improving  the 
police  force?    A.  Tn  my  opinion  it  is  not. 

Q.  Would  you  point  out  for  the  information  of  this  committee 
wherein  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  professions  as  a  law?  A.  I 
think  the  persons  returned  by  the  civil  service,  so  far  as  I 
have  known  about  them,  have  not  been  the  most  competent 
persons  presented  to  the  board;  a  large  number  of  persons 
appointed  as  patrolmen  are  sent  in  by  the  commissioners,  I  do 
not  remember  the  proportion,  but  a  large  number  are  sent 
before  the  doctors  by  the  commissioners  and  then  they  after- 
ward go  before  the  examiners  of  the  civil  service;  I  have  often 
been  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  persons  sent  before  the 
doctors  to  go  before  the  civil  service  commissioners,  who  were 
never  returned  by  the  civil  service  commissioners,  were  more 
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capable  persons  than  those  who  were  returned;  where  the 
difficulty  rests,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  should  suppose  it  was  very 
largely  in  the  incompetency  of  the  examiners;  whether  there 
is  any  corrupt  side  to  it  or  not,  I  can  not  say. 

Q-  Does  it  devolve  upon  the  commissioners  or  upon  the  super- 

ifltendent  of  police,  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law  in 

th&    flrst  place?    A.  Under  the  statute,  upon  the  superintedent 

of  t>olice,  and  every  member  of  the  force. 

Ci.  The  commissioners  are  not  members  of  the  force?    A.  No, 

C^.  Do  you  remember  that  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the 
police  board,  touching  policemen  in  uniform,  trying  to  get  evi- 
den^ce  in  excise  cases?  A.  I  was  abroad  when  it  was  adopted, 
bii.-t:    1  remember  the  resolution. 

f.  You  were  not  a  participant  in  the  resolution?  A.  No,  sir. 
j.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  even  though  the  commissioners 
adopted  a  rule  or  resolution  which  in  any  way  hampered  or 
iii3.jpeded  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  to  enforce  the  law, 
tli-ii-t  it  is  his  duty  to  disregard  that  resolution  or  rule,  if  it  is 
given  in  contravention  of  the  law,  or  done  to  contravene  the 
la.^^?  A.  Not  wholly  to  disregard  it;  1  do  not  think  any  resolu- 
tion absolves  him  from  his  duty  under  the  oath  he  takes;  on 
tlx^E;  other  hand,  that  resolution,  undoubtedly,  might  be,  and 
P^^obably  w^as  a  very  great  embarrassment. 

^.  That  is  the  adoption  of  the  resolution?  A.  The  adoption 
that  resolution  in  this,  that  if  an  officer  was  complained  of 
X'  neglect  of  duty  for  not  enforcing  the  law,  in  a  way  that 
ight  have  required  a  disregarding  of  that  resolution,  I  doubt 
*^  he  could  have  been  punished  by  the  board  of  police  for  that 
^^glect  of  duty. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  are  familiar   with  the  statute 

^^^vering  the  police  board,  and  in  excise  question,  is  there  any 

^^w  to-day,  prohibiting  a  police  officer  going  into  a  saloon  in 

?>ilian  clothes  to  obtain  evidence  in  violation  of  the  excise  law? 

.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  anything,  so  far  as  you  know,  except  this  resolu- 

ion  of  this  board,  that  has  been  adopted,  prohibiting  policemen 

^rom  going  in  in  civilians'  clothes?    A.  Only  the  limitation  of 

the  general   power   of  a   man   going   into  any  other  person's 

)>remises. 

Q.  Assuming  that,  so  far  as  the  statute  or  legislative  power? 
A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  offense  against  the  excise  law,  so  far 


as  the  statute  is  concerned,  stands  upon  the  same  basis  as 
other  offenses. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  , 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  policeman  had  a  right  to  go  into  a  saloon 
or  any  place  where  liquor  was  sold,  ought  he  to  be  permitted  to 
induce  others  to  buy  or  ought  he  to  be  sustained  in  treating 
some  persons,  knowing  that  the  giving  of  that  drink  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  law?  A.  That  is  a  question  of  morals  and 
not  of  law. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  opinion;  the  law  is  based  on  morals; 
what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  men,  how 
far  the  law  ought  to  permit  a  thing  to  be  done?  A.  Most 
detective  work  is  done  upon  that  principle,  if  principle  it  can 
be  called;  I  do  not  see  why  one  offense  can  be  treated  one  way 
and  another  another. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  detective  undertook  to  capture  a 
burglar,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  induce  him  to  commit 
a  burglary?  A.  That  is  very  often  done;  all  I  intend  to  say 
about  tliat  is  this,  that  so  far  as  the  offense  is  a  statutory 
offense,  you  can  not  have  the  police  exercising  one  rule  in  refer- 
ence to  one  set  of  offenses,  and  another  rule  in  reference  to 
another  set  of  offenses. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  policemen  doing  that,  rendering 
himself  amenable  to  committing  the  offense  himself?  A.  I  do 
not  say  anything  about  that;  the  constable  can  not  very  well 
enjoy  the  respectability  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  an 
efficient  constable  unless  he  enforces  the  laws  as  they  stand, 
and  as  long  as  a  police  magistrate  assists  the  policeman  in  that 
enedavor,  you  cannot  have  one  set  of  laws  which  the  policeman 
enforces,  and  another  set  which  he  does  not  enforce,  and  leave 
the  constable  with  the  respectability  which  is  necessary  for 
him  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  During  your  connection  with  the  police  department,  were 
you  aware  in  any  case  of  an  appointment  to  the  police  force 
having  been  paid  for  by  the  applicant?  A.  So  far  as  to  get 
evidence  of  it,  no. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  produced 
a  moral  impression  upon  you  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement? 
A.  Do  you  refer  now  to  any  specific  statement  made  to  me  or  to 
a   general   impression? 
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Q.  A  general  impression  ?  A.  There  was  a  very  genera) 
ii]i])re8sion,  which  I  won't  say  that  I  did  not  share,  that  appoint- 
xuents  and  promotions  were  paid  for. 

y.  Did  you  ever  make  a  personal  attempt  so  far  as  you  could, 
to  obtain  evidence  of  such  payment  for  either  appointment  or 
promotion?    A.  Repeatedly  for  appointment. 

Q.  Were  you  led   to  make  such  investigation   and   inquiry 
from  rumors  touching  alleged  payment  for  appointment?    A. 
fill  mors  and  statements. 
Q.  In  each  case  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Did  you  ever  succeed  in  obtainiug  legal  evidence?  A. 
JTever. 

Q.  Can  you  say  if  that  is  the  general  impression  in  the 
dt^partment  that  men  have  to  pay  for  appointment  on  the  force? 
A..  That  I  could  not  say,  I  could  not  say  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  general  impression  but  a  good  many  persons  connected  with 
tlie  department  spoke  of  it  to  indicate  that  there  was  an  impres- 
sion; how  general  that  was  I  can  not  say. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners,  as  a  body,  as  a  board,  ever  investi- 
gate that  question,  or  seek  to  get  at  the  bottom  fact  in  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  money  for  appointment?  A.  Yea, 
particularly  in  one  or  two  cases;  the  names  I  can  not  recall  just 
^ow,  but  there  was  specially,  one  set  of  cases  where  a  memoer 
^f  the  clerical  force  was  discharged  from  the  department,  and . 
^?oi\  which  invest! irat ion  was  conducted  ])nTici[»;iI]v'  Uy  the 
^'^Perintendent 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  case  we  have  already  hjive  had  evidence  of, 
^^  Jacobs  matter. 

Q,  But  no  examinations  of  the  facts  were  had  by  the  board, 
f*  a.  board  of  police  commissioners?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  instance 
^^  'Was  specially  brought  up  before  the  board  and  the  board  gave 
^'^^  superintendent  all  the  latitude  that  could  be  given,  and  it 
^^^  in  that  case  that  the  man  was  dropped  out  of  the  depart- 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

O.  Did  the  rumors  cease  then?  A.  T  do  not  know  that  thev 
^*lTe  ceased  yet. 

Q.  Ro  that  so  far  as  the  rumors  were  concerned,  or  whatever 
^^"^Xpressions,  whether  general  or  special,  existed,  dropping  out 
■^^e  man  did  not  matenallv  interfere  with  it?    A.  No. 

9f 
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Q.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  appointments,  captaincies^ 
for  instance,  was  it  not  talked  about  in  the  department  that 
men  preferred  to  the  position  of  captain,  had  to  pay  for  their 
promotions    in  several  cases?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  ever  brought  before  the  board  as  a  board? 
A.  Not  to  my  remembrance;  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  indiviual 
matter  rather  than  a  matter  of  the  board. 

Q.  That  is  an  individual  matter  for  each  commissioner?  A. 
It  seemed  to  be,  if  it  existed  at  all. 

Q.  These  rumors  touching  the  purchase  of  the  promoted  places 
or  places  of  promotion,  affected  the  particular  commissioner 
making  that  particular  promotion?    A.  In  a  way. 

Q.  The  other  members  of  the  board  did  not  feel  that  it  affected 
them  particularly?  A.  I  never  felt  that  it  did  myself;  I  can 
not  answer  for  anyone  else. 

Q.  I  speak  for  yourself;  in  case  of  rumors  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  money  by  men  who  were  made  captains  for  that  pay- 
ment by  particular  commissioners,  as  long  as  the  rumors  did 
not  affect  you  pereoDally,  you  not  having  the  appointing  power 
of  that  captain,  you  took  no  steps  whatever?  A.  I  did  not;  if 
I  had  had  information  sufficient  to  encourage  me  in  the  fact  that 
I  would  have  got  it  out,  I  would  have  taken  steps,  but  I  never 
had  any  such  evidence  as  that  to  help  me. 

Q.  But  the  committee.  I  am  certain,  are  interested  in  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  any  decided  open 
case;  whether  there  has  been  any  formal  action  taken  by  the 
police  commissioners,  as  a  board,  touching  rumors  of  appoint- 
ments having  been  purchased,  or  promotions  having  been  pur- 
chased? A.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  present;  I  do  not  recall  any 
save  this  one,  where  a  formal  action  of  the  board  and  investi- 
gation made. 

Q.  That  was  by  the  superintendent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
board  had  hearings. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  I  inferred  from  your  answer  to  Mr.  Goff,  in  regard  to  the 
civil  service,  perhaps  I  did  not  understand  you,  but  did 
you  mean  to  say  there  was  a  better  class  of  officers  appointed 
under  the  old  law  than  under  the  civil  service  law?  A. 
Decidedly;  may  I  state  why  partly. 

Q.  Yes.  A.  The  class  of  persons  who  were  brought  forward 
under  the  old  law  were  generally  persons  who  were  appointed 
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Inicanse  tlie.v  had  attracted  attention  in  the  di&triet  where  tliey 
lived  and  were  persons  who  attracted  attention  by  their  parts 
or  eniTg^v  of  some  kind,  while  the  persons  who  are  returned  by 
the  civil  service  board,  are  returned  or  said  to  be  returned,  upon 
comi)arison  of  the  answers  given  in  writing;  their  physique  is 
examined  by  the  surgeon,  to  be  sure,  and  the  physique  should 
be  abont  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  old  law,  but  that  also 
seems  to  have  degenerated  a  little;  I  think  ratlutr  poor  timb<^r  is 
presented  now;  the  next  thing  is,  the  persons  are  preacnte«l  on 
an  alleged  comparison  of  this  statement  made  by  a  man  in 
writing  and  I  think  it  takes  very  much  more  mental  capacity 
and  education  than  has  been  possessed  by  the  examiner  to 
determine  whether  they  would  be  a  proper  person  or  not;  the 
next  thing  is,  I  do  not  see  how  fitness  for  such  em])loyment 
can  be  determined  by  a  written  examination  anyway. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  appointment  by  the 
board  upon  the  record  of  the  officer?  A.  I  don't  know  ho*v 
you  are  going  to  examine  that  either. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it  done  under  the  old  law?  A.  It  was  done 
practically  by  the  individual  commissioner;  a  person  was  pre- 
sented and  he  looked  at  the  man  and  satisfied  himself  if  he 
wanted  to  as  to  his  fitness  and  desirability  and  then  the  same 
examination  is  made  Jis  is  made  now,  through  the  i)olict»  d<*part- 
nient,  as  to  ihe  man's  character  and  qualifications. 

Q.  You  mean  physical  examination?  A.  The  examination 
18  now  the  same  as  before  but  the  character  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  are  entirelv  different  and  it  would  seem  almost 
as  if  the  i»resf»nt  system  allowed  very  much  more  opportunity 
to  ]iersons  seeking  the  appointment  than  the  old  ones. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why,  T  do  not  see  w^hy,  there  could  be  a  larger  latitude  for 
the  power  of  purchasing  the  place?  A.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  tell  you  that,  but 
there  must  be  something  very  curious  about  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  turn  in  the  persons  that  they  have  turned  in. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  And  the  department  is  limited  to  persons  turned  in  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  civil  service  certify 
the  result  of  the  competitive  examination. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  better  force,  if  it  did  not  liave 
a  competitive  e^camination  at  all?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  Civil  Service  Laws  is  applied  to  the  police 
service,  you  think  it  would  be  better  without?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  right  to  hare  an  examination  as  to  the  fitness  and 
the  mental  equipment,  but  as  to  determining  it  by  the  mental 
examination,  is  very  injurious,  I  think;  the  Prussian  system 
and  the  French  system  is  much  better. 

Mr. '  Bradley. —  Tliere  are  a  great  number  of  men  on  the 
Broadway  squad  that  could  never  pass  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation under  the  present  law,  do  you  think?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  The  mental  examination,  I  mean?  A.  T  have  seen  very 
few  persons  who  are  grown  up  who  could  not  pass  the  civil 
service  examination.  / 

Benjamin  B.  Van  Buren,  called  as  a  witm^ss  on  behalf  of  tlu> 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Jersey  City?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  chief  mail  clerk  in  the  oflSce  at  Jersey  City?  A. 
1  was. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  from  that  position?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  When?    A.  February  9,  1893. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  post-oflSce?  A.  From  12 
to  14  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  about  the  green  goods  busi- 
ness in  that  post-office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  the  green  goods 
business?    A.  Some  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  at  that  time?  A.  My  first  observa- 
tion of  the  green  goods  business  was  that  the  men  had  hired  a 
number  of  boxes  in  our  ofllce;  from  25  to  30  boxes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  those  men  were?  A.  I  knew  none  of 
them;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me;  I  only  knew  them  by  sight; 
by  their  coming  there  to  the  ofllce. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  hold  those  boxes?  A.  I  should  judge 
they  hold  the  boxes  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  And  then  was  that  business  discontinued?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  next  did  you  know  of  any  green  goods  business 
there?    A.  In  1893. 
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Q-  Do    you   know    what   montli?    A.  No;   1    could    not    say 
exactly. 

Q.  How   was   your   attention   first   attracted    to   it?    A.  My 

attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  from  noticing  in  tlie  paper 

tbat  a  lai*ge  lot  of  mail  matter  had  been  stox)ped  outside  of  the 

"Sew  York  post-office,  and  then,  this  matter  was  being  mailed  in 

Jersey  City;  I  mean  this  way,  that  between  400  and  GOO  pieces 

of  mail  matter  was  brought  in  by  two  letter  carriers  without 

return  requests  on  the  envelope,  and  it  led  me  to  suspect  that 

that  was  green  goods  matter  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Tour  attention  had  been  attracted  to  green  goods  by  read- 
ing something  that  had  occurred  in  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  observed  the  two  letter  carriers  brought  in 
Jarge  parcels  of  letters  without  any  return  stamps  on  the  en- 
velopes?   A.  Yes,  sir.  .    . 

Q.  And  you  sus|)ected  that  they  were  green  goods?  A.  They 
^'^*it»  all  in  one  handwriting;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  did  you  do?    A.  I  immediately  acquainted  the  post- 
^»ii«ter  of  my  suspicions. 
Q-  Hlio  was  he?    A.  S.  B.  Dickinson. 
^^-  is  he  the  present  postmaster?     A.  No,  sir. 
0*  Tell  what  happened?    A.  I  told  Mr.  Dickinson  that  I  sus- 
P^f^ted    that  this  was  green  goods  matter,  and  I  thought  the 
^'een  goods  men  had  come  to  Jersey  City  after  being  frightened 
®"^  ot   INew  Y'ork. 
"'  VV'hat  did  he  say?    A.  He  told  me  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
^^    €ind  if  I  found  any  that  was  opened,  or  partially  opened, 
^I'iiz^g  it  into  him,  but  to  let  the  whole  matter  be  mailed  at 
.       ^ime;  I  afterward  found  one  which  was  opened  the  next 
^^^>      and  that  was  about  the  same  number,  500;  and  I  took 
om     into  the  postmaster  the  next  morning  and  he  gave  them 
^  ^*i^    assistant  postmaster  to  take  them  to  Inspector  James 
^t  th^    New  York  office. 
^-   XZ^o  you  say  you  found  an  open  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^-   XDid  you  look  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  "VVhat  did  you  find  in  it?    A.  A  regular  green  goods  circular. 

Q*   ^ith  a  newspaper  clipping?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q-  ^hat  happened  when  the  matter  was  taken  to  New  York? 

X.  ^^  'Was  brought  back  to  the  postmaster,  and  the  postmaster 

ga'^e  me  instructions  that  this  mail  should  be  sent  out  as  iTast 

aft  ^^ceived, 

L.  352 
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Q.  You  mean  that  Mr.  Dickinsou  gave  you  those  instractioas? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Dickinsou  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  anyone  else?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  those  instructions 
from  Inspector  James. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  matter  was  discussed  by  any 
other  post-office  authorities  than  in  New  York?  A.  They  were, 
later  on. 

Q.  With  whom?  A.  Mr.  Edgerton,  of  Philadelphia;  Jersey 
City  comes  under  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Q.  1  understand  then  that  after  the  talk  with  Inspector  James 
the  500  or  more  circulars  were  taken  back  to  the  Jersey  City 
office  and  went  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  statement  then  given,  any  rule  announced 
to  govern  the  Jersey  City  post-office  in  the  matter  of  gi*een 
goods  letters?  A.  Nothing  more  than  as  soon  as  this  matter 
was  received,  to  dispatch  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  You  mean  future  matter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  future  matter,  any- 
thing else  that  came  in. 

Q.  Then  the  rule  was  that  no  matter  what  came  into  the 
office  you  were  to  forward  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  properly  sealed 
and  stamped. 

Q.  It  was  to  be  forwarded  regardless  of  its  character?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  regardless  of  its  character. 

Q.  Is  this  a  statement  or  copy  of  the  regulations  that  were 
cited  at  the  time?  A.  No;  that  regulation  is  in  regard  to  the 
green  goods  matter  that  was  in  the  boxes  at  that  time. 

Q,  Where  did  you  get  this?  A.  T  copied  that  from  the  postal 
laws  nnd  regulations  of  1887;  that  was  under  the  rule  that  we 
worked  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  read  this:  "Section  574,  postal  laws  and 
regulations,  1887:  Whenever  a  postmaster  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  street  or  number,  designated  place,  box.  or  address 
in  care  of  another  is  being  used  by  anyone  for  conducting,  under 
a  fictitious  address,  correspondence,  forbidden  circulation  in  the 
mails,  he  should  promptly  report  the  fact  and  the  reason  for 
his  belief  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  await 
his  instructions,  giving  notice  at  the  same  time  at  the  place 
where  such  letters  and  packages  have  been  received  that,  pend- 
ing instructions  from  the  department,  the  claimant  of  such 
matter  must  call  at  the  general  delivery  to  have  it  placed,  and 
to  deliver  it  to  the  person  calling  for  it,  upon  establishing  his 
identitv.'' 
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Q.  You  saj  that  all  that  was  done  concerning  those  letters 
was  the  mquiry  made  of  Inspector  James  and  Mr.  Edgerton? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  relates  to  the  green  goods  eight 
jears  ago  when  they  had  our  post-office  boxes,  and  under  that 
section  we  stopped  delivering  them  to  the  green  goods  men. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  with  the  postmaster 
you  were  chief  mail  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  much  of  this  green  goods  matter  came  into  the 
Jersey  City  post-office  after  that?  A.  From  5,000  to  40,0(^0 
pieces  a  day. 

Q  ^Vhere  was  it  received;  in  what  part  of  the  building?  A. 
After  the  postmaster  gave  the  order  that  this  matter  could 
not  If  ptopped,  the  green  goods  men  began  to  bring  it  in  large 
quantities. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  it  themselves?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  such  large 
bandies  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  it  through  the  general 
delivery  window,  and  the  clerk  at  the  window  told  them  to 
'  take  it  around  to  the  back  door  where  the  mail  in  large  (pian- 
tities  was  received;  where  the  Lorillards  and  the  Dixon  Crucible 
Conipjiny,  and  companies  like  that  took  their  mail,  and  they 
I'^gan  to  bring  their  mail  in  at  the  back  door,  and  as  many  as 
10  and  12  men  would  come  in  pairs. 

Q-  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  apprehend  the  men  who 
^ronpht  in  those  goods?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  did  that  continue?    A.  About  six  or  seven  w^oeks. 

^4^-  J)id  you  observe  how  the  stamps  were  obtained  for  sending 

o"t  that  matter?    A.  I  have  seen  them  buy  stamps  at  the  post- 
office. 

^'  ^t\  what  quantity?     A.  I  conld  not  say  the  quantity  only 

^  ^^le  size  of  the  bundles  that  I  have  seen  them  carry  oat. 

^*  ^"^ould  you,  from  your  experience  in  the  post-office,  tell 

^'''^^ imately  how  much?    A.  I  should  judge  it  was  quite  some. 

'  ~*^  pproximatoly  how  many  stamps  were  taken  at  a  time? 

-^now  that  many  (indicating)  would  be  50,000  stamps  in 

^'  -^lave  you  seen  as  many  as  50,000  stamps?    A.  No;  I  could 
^^^y  that,  for  they  had  tliem  rolled  up;  I  should  judge  they 
l^^^t  1500  or  ?G00  at  a  time. 

'^*  ^ow  often  did  they  do  that?  A.  T  have  seen  them  dif- 
^^^'^  times  myself;  I  don't  know  how  often  they  came  in  for 
^^^T>8;  they  were  sold  by  the  assistant  postmaster. 
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l>j  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q-  Did  they  buy  as  much  as  |500  or  |600  worth  a  day?    J 
They  must  have;  yes,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  say  this  custom  continued  for  about  six  weelw;  wh: 
brought  it  to  an  end,  if  you  know;  how  did  it  end?    A.  It  end 
very  abruptly;  it  stopped;  it  wound  itself  up;  Anthony  Co 
stocl:  came  to  Jersey  City,  and  in  some  way  they  must  ha\ 
known  that  he  was  there,  because  that  ended  it 

Q.  Was  an  investigation  had  in  the  post-office?    A.  No; 
investigation. 

Q.  Was  there  an  inquiry  made  in  the  post-oflice?    A.  T 
inspectors  camo  there,  but  I  never  was  present  at  any  inquir 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Comstock  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  persons  employed  in  that  post-office  discharged"" 
A.  None  but  myself. 

Q.  Only  yourself?    A.  Only  myself. 

Q.  Not  the  postmaster?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  stamp  clerk?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  handling  of  such  large  quantity  of  matter  was  the 
working  force  in  the  office  disorganized  in  any  way?     A.  Yes, 
sir;  very  much;  the  mail  clerk  was  very  much  dissatisfied;  they 
knew  it  was  illegal  matter,  and  they  did  not  think  it  was  right 
that  they  should  give  too  much  time;. 

Q.  How  late  did  they  stay  nights?  A.  Their  tour  of  duty 
should  have  been  done  at  10  o'clock,  and  they  had  to  work  as 
late  as  1  or  2  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  any  of  lliciu  coniphnn  to  Mr.  Comslock?  A.  Tv.o  of 
them;  that  is  how  Mr.  Comstock  was  notified  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  bo  heard  in  your  own 
defense?    A.    No,    sir.  ,  ) 

Q.  Or  to  state  that  you  had  received  your  instructions  from 
Mr.   Dickinson,   the   ])08tmaster?    A.   No,    sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  recommendation  for  employment  signed  by 
Mr.  Dickinson?    A.  I  have. 

3Ir.  Moss. — I  have  it  here  and  I  will  read  it. — 
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"Jersey  City,  December  11,  189;]. 
"To  wb<»ii  it  may  concern: 

''Mr.  Van  Buren  having  been  in  the  Beryice  in  the  post-office 
daring  a  large  part  of  my  term,  is  well  known  to  be  an  honest 
industrions  and  capable  gentleman,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  recommendating  him  to  anyone  who  may  be  in  need  of 
efficient  help,  as  a  young  man  who  will  be  a  most  valuable 
employe  to  any  firm  or  corporation  that  may  be  able  to  secure 
Ms  services.'' 

"S.  D.  Dickinson,  Post-master." 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  was  after  your  dismissal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington for  leave  to  present  your  defense?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  such  leave,  or  has  your  application 
been  denied?  A.  It  has  been  denied  and  the  department 
refuses  to  reopen  the  case. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  your  application  for  a  hearing;  will  you 
state  what  indorsements  there  are  upou  the  application?  A. 
It  is  indorsed  by  Benjamin  Edg. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  A  very  prominent  citizen  of  Jersey  City; 
one  of  high  standing.  ] 

Q.  Is  Senator  McPherson's  name — Mr.  Reckord's  name  is 
there. 

Q.  P.  F.  Wanser?    A.  He  is  the  mayor  and  Benjamin  Murphy 
i^  the  chief  of  police. 

Mr.   Moss. —  These  documents  represent  the   gentleman  as 
l>«ing  a  man  of  good  character. 

Q.  Did  you  see  William  H.  Applegate  upon  the  stand  the 
other  day  when  he  testified?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him?    A.  His  face  was  familiar  to  me, 
l^ut  that  is  all  I  could  sav. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  you  saw  him  in  Jersey  City  or  in  New 
^ork?    A.   No,  sir.  f 

Q,  All  you  say  is  that  his  face  was  familiar?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  that  I  saw  him  before  somewhere. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:' 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  men  who  came  to  the 
post-of9ce  in  Jersey  City  and  bought  stamps,  or  bought  green 
goods  matter?  A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that,  because  the 
men  who  brought  the  envelopes  there  were  full-sized,  good-sized 
men,  while  Mr.  Applegate  is  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Morris,  a  detective  employed  in  the 
railroad  company?    A.  1  don't  know  him  at  all. 

David  Kronman,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows. 

Examined  through  an  intrepreter:  ; 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Js  your  name  David  Kronman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  cafe  at  No.  179  Houston  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  it?    A.  No.  130  Houston. 

Q.  l>o  you  know  Wardman  Levy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Wardman  Levy  in  court-room? 

CNo  response.) 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Wardman  T^evy  in  any  cafe  that  you  kept? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  No.  179  Houston  street 

Q.  WTien  was  that?    A.  I  think  in  December  last  year. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  and  do  when  he  came  into  that  cafe?  A. 
He  said  I  want  to  have  something  to  drink,  liquor  or  wine. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  Shockinger, 
about  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  it?  A.  the  stool  pigeon;  he  used  to  bother  me 
and  T  went  and  inquired  of  Shockinger  why  they  did  not  bother 
him. 

Q.  What  did  Shockinger  tell  you?  A.  He  said  that  if  I  pay 
as  he  pays  then  they  would  not  bother  me  either. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  conversation  did  you  meet  Wardman 
Levy?    A.  No;  I  did  not;  Shockinger  took  me  to  Mr.  Arnstein. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Arnstein  in  this  court-room?    A.  Yes;  there  he  is. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  stool  pigeon?  A.  A  man  comes  in 
and  asks  for  a  drink,  and  I  says  I  have  not  got  any,  and  he  says 
you  must  give  it  to  me  because  I  know  you  have  got  it;  they 
always  bothered  me,  and  T  could  not  do  any  business,  for  when 
a  cuslomer  came  in  he  alwavs  went  awav  v/hen  these  men  came. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  Bent  the  stool  pigeon  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  Wardman  Levy. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  Arnstein's  place,  who  did  you  meet 
tiiere?    A.  Mr.  Arnstein. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  Levy  in  Arnstein's  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Arnstein  about  paying 
money  to  Mr.  Levy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  I  should  come  the  next  day  and  he 
would  give  me  ap  answer,  that  he  had  first  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  go  the  next  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Arnstein  say  then?    A.  It  is  all  right 

Q.  Was  any  sum  of  money  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  p]very  month. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Wardman  Levy  then?  A.  I  didn't  have  the 
money  then;  I  told  him  to  come  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Did  you  seo  liini  on  Sfaturday  niglit?     A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  st»p  F^evy  about  the  money?  A.  [  lived  up- 
town, .nnd  I  didn't  have  the  money,  and  I  told  my  wife  that 
if  Arnstein  and  Lew  called  thev  should  leave  the  address  and 
I   would  bring  the  money  to  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  money?  A.  No,  sir;  they  were  there  and 
DQV  wife  told  them  that,  and  in  the  morning  I  had  the  money, 
because  I  was  working  as  a  tailor  and  I  didn't  have  the  money 
at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  money  to  Levy  the  first  time?  A.  I 
slept  at  the  back  and  my  wife  told  me  that  Arnstein  and  Levy 
came,  and  then  my  wife  said  leave  the  address,  and  they  said 
all  right,  "  1  will  call  again  Monday  night." 

Q.  When  did  you  first  i)ay  money  to  T^evy?  A.  Sunday 
morning. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  it  to  him?    A.  In  Arnstein's  place. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  give  Levy  the  ?25?    A,  Four  times. 

Q.  What  w^as  said;  what  was  the  money  for?  A.  In  case 
there  was  any  trouble  they  will  understand  about  it  as  the 
money  goes  into  some  society. 

Q.  That  is  what  Levy  said?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Levy  a  policeman?    A.  A  ward  detective. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  excise  license  at  the  cafe?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  understood  that  you  were  to  sell  liquor  if  you 
wanted  to?    A.  That  is  what  1  paid  protection  for. 

(j.  Uave  you  any  {^irls?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  sofa  in  the  back  room?    A.  No. 

Mi*.  Moss. — AYill  the  cliuirmau  instruct  this  witness,  please, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  told  he  is  in  fear;  that  he  has 
exhibited  it,  and  spoken  of  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. — About  what? 

Mr.  Moss. — For  fear  that  he  shall  come  to  gi*ief. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Interpreter,  tell  the  witness  that  if 
anything  happens  to  him  to  report  at  once  to  Mr.  Goff,  and  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  him,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
protect  him. 

Q.  You  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the  fourth  or  fifth  pay- 
ment, did  you  not?  A.  No,  I  never  had  any  trouble  about  pay- 
ing him. 

Q.  Did  not  Captain  Cortwright  come  into  your  place?  A. 
That  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  Why  did  he  come  to  your  place,  if  you  know?  A.  He  was 
veiy  strict  about  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  were  not  able  to  make  the 
fourth  paymt^nt;  tliat  tliere  was  a  delay  in  it,  and  that  Mr.  Arn- 
stein  told  you  the  captain  would  not  have  any  fooling?  A. 
That  was  not  the  fourth  pa^Tnent;  that  was  the  tirst  time. 

Q.  You  did  fail  to  make  a  payment,  and  Mr.  Arnstein  told 
you  that  the  captain  would  not  stand  any  fooling,  is  tliat  not 
right?    A.  lie  did  not  speak  of  the  captain;  he  spoke  of  Levy. 

Q.  When  Captain  Cortwright  came  to  your  place,  what  did 
you  say?  A.  He  drove  out  the  guests  and  the  girls,  and  he  as- 
saulted me;  and  then  I  told  him  to  look  {uound  and  see  that  I 
had  no  liquors  or  anything,  and  he  didn'  let  me  do  anything; 
he  pulled  the  curtains  down  and  struck  mo. 

Q.  Did  lie  have  any  officers  with  him?     A.  Six  or  seven. 

(J.  Did  he  have  a  warrant?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  show  you  any  warrant?     A.  No. 

Q.  Tn  what  condition  was  your  wife  at  that  time?  A.  She 
was  heavv  in  the  faniilv  wav. 

(i.  Was  she  assaulted  too?     A.  He  puslied  her  (nice. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  say  to  Captain  Cortwright  about  that  as- 
sault? A.  What  could  T  say;  I  was  frightened,  and  all  the 
guests  were  turned  out  and  he  went  away,  and  said  the  next 
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time  I  come  around  I  will  break  everything  if  you  are  not  gone 
from  here. 

Q.  Did  he  break  anything  at  that  time?  A.  He  pushed  two 
cider  bottles  off. 

Chairman  Lexow. — What  is  the  object  of  this.  You  are  prov- 
ing that  Captain  Cortwright  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Moss. — That  is  not  the  fact.  I  have  this  man's  state- 
ment liere. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cortwright  arrest  you?    A.  No,  sir;  never.  . 

Q.  He  struck  you  and  drove  your  guests  out,  and  pushed  your 
wife,  and  then  went  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  didn't  find  anything 
to  arrest  me;  they  only  drank  coffee, 

Q.  After  the  captain  had  gone,  did  you  pay  Levy  any  money 
again?  A.  1  went  right  away  to  Arnstein  when  the  captain 
went  away,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Arnstein,  what  is  the  trouble;  the 
captain  is  so  strict  that  he  turned  everything  upside  down;" 
and  he  said,  "  You  should  pay  Levy,  and  then  you  would  not 
have  had  that  trouble." 

Chairman  Lexow. — Was  this  before  the  first  payment? 

Mr.  Moss. — This  was  before  the  first  payment.  It  had  been 
demanded  but  not  paid,  and  the  captain  came  in  and  made  the 
<^88aa!t  in  person,  and  Mr.  Arnstein  told  him  he  must  pay  and 
he  would  not  have  this  trouble,  and  now  he  is  coming  to  what 
happened. 

Q.  After  the  captain  had  gone  did  you  pay  money  to  Levy? 
A.  Hid;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  to  Levy?  A.  The  next  morning,  Sun- 
^J  morning;  that  was  Saturday  night,  and  Sunday  morning  I 
Vii  the  money. 

Q.  How  many  times  after  that  did  you  pay  Levy?  A.  Pour 
toea;  the  fourth  time  he  returned  it  to  me. 

Q.  Then  you  continued  to  run  your  cafe,  sell  liquor  and  have 
jour  girls  there,  after  the  captain  assaulted  you,  did  you?  A. 
Tea,  dr. 

0-  Did  the  captain  ever  come  into  your  place  and  assault  you 
^8^?   A.  Never. 

Q-  Did  he  ever  arrest  you?    A.  No. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  a  complaint  being  made  against  you  by 
■omebody?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see  Captain  Cortwright  about  the  complaint?    A. 
Yea,  Bir;  the  captain  had  me  called. 
L.  353 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  captain?  A.  In  his  office  at  the 
station-house. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  to  you?  A.  He  showed  me  the 
complaint  that  went  to  headquarters  to  Superintendent  Byrnes, 
and  said  that  I  must  go  away  from  this  placa 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say?  A.  I  said,  '^  I  have  got  a  family 
and  1  am  poor  and  that  he  should  try  to  help  me; "  and  he  gave 
me  eic:ht  days. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  talked  about?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  not  the  captain  ask  you  for  $50?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  paper  that  he  showed  yon,  had  no  signature  on  it?  A. 
No. 

Q.  But  it  came  to  the  captain  from  Superintendent  Byrnes? 
A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Did  not  Levy  talk  to  you  about  money  just  then?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  Levy  say?  A.  I  told  him  that  he  would  take 
the  protection  money  every  month,  and  you  said  you  would  help 
me^  and  after  that  he  returned  me  the  last  protection  money. 

Q.  Did  not  Levy  tell  you  that  he  could  fix  it  for  f  100?  A.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  poor  and  that  he  should  try  and  help  me, 
that  I  had  only  to  be  a  few  days  and  then  go  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  not  offer  to  pay  |50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  tell  you  that  as  the  case  was  in  the  super- 
intendent's hands  that  it  would  take  $100,  and  that  he  could 
not  take  $50?  A.  No,  sir;  the  complaint  is  not  to  the  captain; 
the  complaint  is  to  the  superintendent,  and  that  didn't  come 
so  easy  to  fix. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  say  it  would  cost  to  fix  it?  A.  One 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  could  not  fix  the  big  people  for  $50?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  to  spend  it  on  the  big  people,  and  I  can  not 
fix  it  for  $50. 

Q.  Did  you  remind  him  that  you  had  just  given  him  $25'  A. 
Yes.  sir;  and  then  he  returned  it  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  that;  did  he  say  be  bad 
given  you  protection  for  selling  liquor?  A.  He  told  me  that 
when  I  demanded  all  my  money  back. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  money  to  pay?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did  get  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  borrow?    A.  Fifty  dollars  or  $75. 

Q.  You  borrowed  that  from  the  Union  Loan  Company?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  gave  a  chattel  mortgage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  chattel  mortgage  will  be  produced. 

Q.  What  did  you  borrow  that  money  from  the  Union  Loan 
Company  for?      A..  To  give  him  150. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  to  see  the  captain?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  station-house?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Levy  with  the  ?50?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  watched 
for  him  outside  the  station-house. 

Q.  When  a  captain  gave  you  eight  days'  notice  he  told  you 
that  he  could  not  let  you  stay  there;  what  else  did  he  say  to 
yon;  where  did  he  say  you  could  go?  A.  He  called  again  by 
Detective  Wilson  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  and  that  I  would  have 
to  le.ive;  that  he  could  not  help  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  you  could  look  for  another  store 
in  his  precinct?    A.  Levy  told  me  that. 

Q.  Said  to  you  that  you  could  get  a  store  somewhere  else  in 
the  precinct;  is  that  what  you  said?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  the  captain 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  f50?    A.  I  gave  it  to  Levy. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  it  to  him?  A.  In  front  of  the  station- 
house  on  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  not  lay  that  f50  down  on  a  table  in  the  station- 
house?    A.  No,  sir.  J 

Q.  In  what  denominations  were  the  bills?    A.  Five  flO  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  not  lay  those  five  flO  bills  down  on  a  table  some^ 
where,  and  was  there  not  other  money  on  the  table  when  you 
laid   it   down?    A.  No. 

Q,  Did  you  not  offer  the  ?50  to  Capt.am  Cmtwri"-].  ^nd 
did  he  not  tell  you  to  put  it  down  on  the  table?  A.  Itold  the 
captain,  and  Levy  was  there,  that  I  would  spend  something  and 
he  should  help  me;  and  he  raised  his  hand  and  didn't  want  to 

see  it.  ■ 

Q.  Tr  that  the  time  you  paid  the  f50  to  Levy?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  now  close  was  the  captain  to  you  when  you  paid  the  150 
to  Levy?    A.  The  captain  did  not  see  me. 

Q.  How  close  was  he?  A.  The  captain  was  in  the  office  and 
I  was  in  the  street. 

Q.  Were  you  right  in  front  of  the  station-house  when  you 
paid  the  $50  to  Levy?    A.  One  house  further  down. 

Q.  Did  you  open  a  place  in  the  same  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  open  it?  A.  Corner  of  Clinton  and  Stanton 
•treets. 
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Q.  Did  you  sell  liquors  there  for  some  time?  A.  I  didn't  sell 
because  I  could  not  ^et  any  more  protection. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  girls  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  from  the  new  place?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
myself  and  Mr.  Webb,  that  you  paid  $30  to  Wardman  Levy 
in  the  station-house,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cartwrij^ht?  A.  I 
wanted  to  give  it  and  the  captain  said  "  get  out,  get  .>ut." 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  that  you  paid  the  150  down  upon  the 
table  in  the  station-house  in  front  of  the  captain?  A.  I  put 
it  down,  but  he  only  waved  his  hand  and  said  get  out,  get  out. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  down  on  the  table?  A.  I  put  it  down  and 
Mr.  Levy  saw  it,  and  he  winked  to  me  and  said  take  it  off. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  you  took  it  ofiP?  A.  I  took 
it  off  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Messrs. 
Jacobs  and  Webb  when  your  statement  was  made?  A.  I  told 
it  to  you  that  way,  but  the  interpreter  put  it  different;  he  in- 
terpreted different  every  word. 

Q.  Did  you  not  offer  fSO  to  the  man  who  served  you  with  a 
subpoena  to  take  it  back? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Interpreter,  instruct  the  witness  be- 
fore he  answers  counsel,  that  if  he  stfites  anything  on  the  stand 
that  is  false  or  untrue,  that  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment  just 
as  much  as  if  he  were  testifying  before  a  court  and  jury. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  poor  man;  that  I  would 
sooner  lose  $50  than  to  go  before  the  I^xow  committee  just 
now,  because  I  will  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  police. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  that  you  will  have  trouble  with  the  i>olice? 
A.  I  will  have  to  sell  my  business,  as  I  can  not  run  it 

Q.  Are  you  in  fear  now  in  giving  your  testimony?  A.  Yes, 
because  I  have  always  had  trouble  with  them  since  you  came 
around.    ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  you  "?  A.  He  means  me  (that  is 
the  interpreter);  when  I  come  into  his  place  the  people  think 
I  am  from  the  Lexow  committee,  and  they  bother  him  so. 

Q.  Is  not  your  fear  of  the  police  a  reason  why  you  have  not 
testified  to-day  that  you  put  down  f 50,  and  left  it  there  on  the 
table  in  the  station-house;  is  not  that  the  reason?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  will  not  say  anything  here  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  Has  Captain  Siebert  sent  for  you  lately?  A.  That  was 
when  I  was  in  another  precinct 
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Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  Six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Siebert?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  the  Lexow  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about?  A.  He  said  I  would  have  to 
get  out  of  his  precinct;  he  said  he  heard  that  I  had  girls  and  a 
parlor  in  the  back,  and  he  did  not  want  me  there. 

Q.  Were  you  violating  the  law  in  Captain  Siebert's  precinct? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him  that  I  am  not  doing  anything  and  invited 
him  to  investigate. 

Q.  Is  Captain  Cortwright  in  the  room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  man  you  have  testified  about?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  through  the  day,  have  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  Captain  Cortwright?  A.  He  is  in  my 
precinct.  , 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  Captain  Cortwright?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  say  in  front  of  Captain  Cortwright 
that  you  paid  150;  is  that  not  the  reason?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  speak  when  Captain  Cortwright  and  Wardman 
Levy  were  there,  about  the  125  a  month  that  you  had  been  pay- 
ing for  protection  up  to  that  time?  A.  I  complained  when  he 
told  me  to  move,  that  he  did  not  understand  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not  understand  you?  A.  Because 
I  know  he  only  waved  his  hand  and  told  me  to  get  out. 

Q.  When  the  captain  waved  this  150  away  that  you  proposed 
to  pay  at  the  time  of  Superintendent  Byrnes'  order,  did  you  say 
anything  abaut  the  125  that  you  had  been  paying  to  Wardman 
Levy  up  to  that  time?  A.  The  captain  did  not  advise  me  about 
the  f 50 ;  I  said  I  paid  Levy  every  month  for  protection,  and  now 
I  have  got  to  move. 

Q.  Did  you  say  at  the  time  how  much  protection  you  had 
paid?     a;  No;  he  didn't  let  me  talk;  he  waved  me  away. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  paid  protection  to  Levy  every  month, 
did  you  say  that  direct  to  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  put  to  you  any  questions  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  protection  paid,  or  the  manner  in  which  you  had 
paid  it?    A.  No;  all  he  said  was  get  out,  get  out. 
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By  ]Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  Do  you  know  who  sent  the  complaint  to  Superintendent 
Byrnes?  A.  I  think  my  landlady,  because  she  wanted  to  open 
a  place  herself. 

Q.  Did  not  the  same  woman  send  the  complaint  to  the  captain 
before  that?    A.  There  was  a  complaint  before;  T  think  so. 

Q.  Did  not  the  captain  call  you  to  the  station  and  inquire 
about  your  first  complaint?    A.  No;  the  detective  told  me  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  before  the  same  person  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  the  captain  him- 
self about  the  first  complaint?  A.  I  could  not  speak  ta  the 
captain,  because  I  did  not  understand  English. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  it  interpreted  for  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  nort  Captain  Cortwright  tell  you  there  himself,  or 
through  an  interpreter,  that  you  must  be  careful  when  you  got 
the  first  complaint?    A.  No;  Mr.  Levy  told  me  that 

Q.  Did  not  the  captain  tell  you  at  the  time  of  the  second 
complaint  that  he  has  got  to  take  notice  of  that  complaint  be- 
cause it  came  from  headquarters?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  to 
move  because  it  came  from  headquarters. 

Q.  The  captain  told  you  to  move  because  the  second  complaint 
came  from  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  tliat  the  first  complaint  was  all  right 
because  it  was  not  out  of  the  precinct;  but  the  second  com- 
plaint was  different  because  it  came  from  headquarters?  A. 
No;  he  didn't  sfiy  that;  Levy  said  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  to  Mr.  Jacobs  and  the  rest  of  us  that 
the  captain  said  that?  A.  He  said  this  is  the  second  complaint 
and  1  can't  help  you  because  it  is  from  headquarters  and  you 
must  move. 

• 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  Wardman  Lev}^  say  when  you  said  in  the  presence 
of  the  captain,  that  you  had  been  paying  protection  to  him? 
A.  He  didn't  understand  what  I  told  him. 

Q.  Who  did  not?    A.  The  captain,  Cortwright 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Because  I  don't  speak  good. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  told  him  that 
Levy  took  the  money  off  of  me  for  protection,  and  now  I  have 
got  to  move. 

I 
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Q.  What  did  Levy  say  when  you  made  that  statement  to  the 
captain  —  was  not  Levy  present  when  you  made  that  state- 
ment to  the  captain?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  captain  for  if  you  thought  he 
could  not  understand  it?  A.  I  wanted  to  get  my  money  back 
so  that  I  would  not  move;  that  he  should  do  something  with 
Levy. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  he  understood  it  when  you  told  him? 
A.  He  didn't  let  me  speak;  he  only  motioned  for  me  to  get  out. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  conversation  with  Captain  Cortwright? 
A.  About  15  minutes. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say  to  Captain  Cortwright  —  state  as 
nearly  as  you  can  recollect  the  words  that  you  used  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  made  that  statement  to  "the  captain  — 
say  it  in  English?  A.  I  said,  "Captain,  please,  I  have  got 
eight  children  and  I  must  get  out  and  I  lose  the  whole  sum  of 
money,  and  there  is  but  little  time  that  I  can  make  my  money 
back,  and  I  must  get  out;  I  paid  Levy  every  month  125; "  and  he 
said,  "It  is  the  second  complaint^  and  you  must  get  out;  get 
out'' 

Q.  And  you  complained  that  the  captain  could  not  understand 
that  statement  of  yours?    A.  He  didn't  help  me. 

Q.  And  your  reason  for  stating  that  he  did  not  understand  it, 
wan  because  he  did  not  give  you  any  substantial  assistance,  is 
that  so?  A.  That  is  the  reason;  I  begged  of  him  that  he  should 
help  me;  I  told  him  that  because  I  had  eight  children,  and  my 
place  was  all  right. 

Morris  Jacobs,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  the  previous  witness  in 
the  matter  that  has  been  testified  by  him,  and  did  you  translate 
that  statement?  A.  I  translated  some  of  it,  and  some  of  it  he 
said  in  English. 

Q.  The  statement  written  down  by  Mr.  Webb?    A.  Ygs,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  dictation  of  yourself  and  myself?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at 
mv  dictation   and   vour  dictation. 
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Q.  Did  Kronman  6aj  to  lis  at  that  time  that  |50  had  been 
paid  in  the  station-house  by  himself  and  laid  down  upon  a  table 
in  front  of  Captain  Cortwright?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  even  went 
further  and  said  that  Captain  Cortwright  was  putting  smne 
money  in  some  envelopes,  and  he  thought  he  was  going  to  pay 
the  men  with. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  there  was  any  conversation  with  Captain 
Cortwright  concerning  his  moving  or  about  his  staying  or  going? 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation,  the  substance  of  it?  A.  That 
he  could  not  fix  it  for  (50;  that  it  would  cost  $100,  because  these 
"big  people  below  wanted  more  money. 

Q.  And  that  statement  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  Captain  Cort- 
wright by  this  witness?    A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  witness. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  stated  by  the  witness  that  the  first  com- 
plaint, which  had  gone  directly  to  the  captain,  could  be  fixed 
because  it  was  in  the  precinct,  and  had  been  so  fixed,  but  as  the 
second  complaint  had  come  from  headquarters  Mr.  Kronman 
would  have  to  move?  A.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  told  him;  and  he 
said  he  could  move  right  in  the  same  precinct  as  long  as  he 
moved  in  another  store. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  your  having  properly  understood 
what  he  said  and  translated  what  he  said  correctly?  A.  No; 
because  Mr.  Kronman  when  he  was  in  the  tailor  business  worked 
for  me,  and  he  understood  English  and  German  both,  and  we 
understand  each  other;  I  simply  interpreted  one  or  two  words 
where  he  could  not  make  himself  understood  and  all  the 
rest  he  said  in  English;  and  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Moss  understood 
him  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Moss. — My  recollection  is  just  as  Mr.  Jacobs  has  stated. 
The  witness  certainly  said  that  the  money  was  paid  to  Captain 
Cortwright,  and  that  Captain  Cortwright's  first  raid  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  him  to  pay  the  assessment  where 
he  was  dilatory  about  it. 

The  Witness. — He  reads  the  English  newspapers  and  con- 
verses in  English,  and  one  or  two  words  that  he  could  not  make 
him  understand,  I  interpreted. 

The  Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  further  testimony  to-day? 

Mr.*  Moss. — That  is  all. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  October  2d  at  10:30  a.  m. 
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Pi  ^ceedings  of  the  fortieth  session  of  the  committee  of  the 
^>enate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  Kew  York,  held  in  the  former  General  Sessions  building, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Tuesday,  October  2, 1894,  at  10 :30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  George  W.  Robertson, 
Daniel  Bradley  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound;  John  W.  Goff,  Frank 
Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  counsel 
proposed  to-day  to  introduce  some  testimony  before  you,  which 
we  deem  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  investigation,  as 
well  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  It  is  on  a  line 
of  testimony  that  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  —  months 
and  months  of  labor  and  examination;  and  it  comes  right  to 
the  gist  of  the  relation  between  the  police  department  and  the 
citizens  of  New  York.  This  testimony  will  cover  three  points, 
three  main  principles,  in  fact  The  first,  the  attitude  of  police- 
men to  the  citizens  as  disturbers  and  breakers  of  the  peace, 
and  as  danger  not  only  to  the  liberty  but  to  the  safety  of  the 
citizens.  We  propose  to  show  the  number  of  accusations  and 
trials  had  before  the  police  commissioners,  of  the  assaults  com- 
mitted by  police  oflRcials  in  this  city  upon  citizens,  and  the 
number  of  convictions  for  assaults  committed  upon  citizens. 
In  three  years  there  have  been  but  four  convictions  —  four  dis- 
missals  —  there  have  been  convictions  for  smaller  offenses;  but 
there  have  been  only  four  dismissals  from  the  police  department 
of  this  city  for  the  perpetration  of  assaults;  and  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  that  notwithstanding  l:he  numerous  cases 
reported  in  the  daily  papers  day  after  day,  of  citizens  having 
been  assaulted,  but  one  of  those  dismissals  was  for  an  assault 
upon  citizens,  and  the  other  three  dismissals  for  assault  upon 
police  officials  themselves.  This  brings  up  the  second  point  that 
we  will  ask  you  to  consider  and  listen  to;  and  it  behooves  you, 
gentlemen  of  this  Senate  committee,  and  also  the  people  of  this 
State,  to  give  it  full  weight  and  significance;  and  that  is,  we 
will  show  by  evidence  here,  and  the  records  of  the  police  de- 
partment, embracing  a  number  of  years  back,  that  the  police 
force  of  this  city  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes'  and  in  practice, 
exempted  from  and  above  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  land; 
that  the  members  of  the  police  force  of  this  city  commit  offenses 
of  the  grade  of  felony  and  misdemeanor,  and  that  they  have 
L.  864 
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gone  for  years  unpunished  and  unwhipped  for  those  offenses, 
which,  if  committed  by  citizens,  would  have  resulted  in  fact  in  a 
great  degree  in  this  city  in  sentence  to  State's  prison,  and  to  the 
penitentiary.  In  other  words,  the  openition  of  the  law  of  this 
State  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  to  all 
persons  as  it  should,  stops  short  of  the  police  force  in  effecf ;  that 
a  member  of  the  police  force  may  commit  an  offense,  which  is 
of  the  grade  of  felony,  and  all  the  punishment  he  may  oyer 
expect  to  undergo  for  that  felony,  and  all  the  trial  he  may 
expect  to  undergo  for  that  felony  is  a  charge  before  the  police 
commissioners,  with  the  chances  of  dismissal  and  reprimand,  or 
a  small  fine.  For  instance,  we  will  show  yott-  in  numerous 
cases  where  felonious  assaults  have  been  committed  upon  citi- 
zens by  policemen,  which  if  committed  by  a  civilian  would 
result  possibly  in  four  or  five  years'  sentence  in  Sing  Sing,  and 
all  the  policemen  need  apprehend  is,  a  charge  against  him, 
with  a  possible  conviction  finding  him  guilty  of  assault,  and  a 
fine,  for  instance,  of  ten  days'  pay,  which  goes  to  show  that  a 
police  officer  of  this  city  can  brain  a  citizen  with  a  club,  and  he 
may  reasonably  expect  that  all  the  penalty  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  tliat  is  about  the  sum  of  f»U),  while  an  ordinary  citizen,  if 
he  commits  that  offense,  is  almost  certain  to  go  to  State's  prison. 
The  other  point  that  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  that 
in  the  trials  of  police  officers,  before  the  police  board  in  this 
city,  tlie  perjury  committed  in  those  trials  on  the  part  of  the 
police  officials  and  other  witnesses  is  simply  unmeasurable 
and  unparalleled.  As  we  will  show  you  by  the  expression  of 
a  police  commissioner,  it  is,  that  the  air  of  the  trial  room  at 
police  headquarters  is  blue  with  perjury.  These  three  points 
we  deem  necessary  to  establish;  and  not  at  all  less  important 
to  anv  testimonv  that  has  been  adduced  before  your  honors,  or 
anv  testimonv  that  mav  hereafter  be  adduced,  because  it  goes 
home  to  the  very  question  of  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the 
safetv  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  I  will  state  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man  and  gentlemen,  that  inasmuch  as  most  of  this  testimony 
must  necessarily  be  of  this  record,  that  we  shall  ask  not  only 
your  patience,  but  your  attention  to  it,  even  though  it  may  be 
testimony  appearing  from  the  records,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  gravest  importance  to  this  committee  in  their 
investigation.  i 
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Chairman  Lexow. — 1  tliiuk  we  all  agree  with  you  in  that,  Mr. 
Goff,  that  that  touches  the  citizens  more  closely  than  any  other 
phase  of  this  investigation. 

Frank  Moss,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Gotf. — I  shall  examine  Mr.  Moss,  gentlemen,  first,  as  to 
his  experience  on  matters  of  fact  brought  to  his  knowledge  and 
attention  before  the  police  board,  and  apart  from  his  knowl- 
edge acquired  through  his  connection  with  this  committee. 
Thc>ie  are  specific  cases  in  reference  to  the  trials  of  certain 
police  captains,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  very  important  to 
spread  upon  the  record. 

Q.  Mr.  Moss,  you  are  one  of  the  counse'  associated  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  this  committee?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  from  the  start?  A.  From  the  start  of  this 
branch  of  the  investigation. 

Q.  Before  you  were  associated  as  such  counsel  for  this  com- 
mittee, did  you,  as  an  attorney-at-law,  occupy  a  position  with 
any  society  or  body  of  citizens  in  this  city?  A.  For  some  time 
I  liave  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Societv 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  have  acted  during  that  time 
as  counsel  for  that  society,  and  occupied  the  position  of  counsel 
to  that  society  prior  to  my  entering  into  this  board  of  directors; 
1  was  also  counsel  for  a  societv  called  the  Owners  and  Business 
Men's  Association,  which  existed  in  West  Twenty-seventh  street 
to  1885,  and  for  about  two  years. 
Q.  In  1885?    A.  In  1885. 

Q.  Now,  as  such  counsel  for  the  Business  Men's  Association, 
^hat  was  the  object  of  that  association?  A.  The  association 
waa  an  organization  of  property  owners  and  residents  of  that 
neighborhood,  whose  object  was  to  purify  their  own  street,  to 
get  houses  of  ill-fame  out  of  that  street 

Q.  Did  the  society  so  organized  take  any  definite  steps  toward 
attaining  the  object  of  that  society?  A.  Yes,  sir;  demands 
^ere  made  upon  the  captains  of  the  precinct;  it  was  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct,  and  Alexander  S.  Williams  was  the  captain; 
'eqnests  and  demands  were  made  upon  him  that  he  attend  to  his 
duty  of  ridding  that  section  of  the  city  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
<^tW  annoyances,  and  those  demands  proving  useless,  the  sooiey 
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bad  recourse  to  yarious  means;  some  detectiyes  were  employed, 
evidence  was  got,  newspapers  were  interested,  the  situation  of 
things  was  shown  to  the  public,  and  in  such  ways  as  could  be 
devised,  efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  that 
existed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  give  us  any  specific  instances  of  places  of  disorder, 
of  bad  repute,  which  were  called  to  the  notice  and  attention  of 
the  police  officials?  A.  In  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  there  were  at  least  10  houses  which 
were  reputed  as  houses  of  ill-fame;  some  of  them  I  might  men- 
tion; there  was  Madame  Engle's,  119  West  Twenty-seventh! 
street;  there  was  Madame  Brooks',  at  123  West  Twenty-seventh 
street;  there  was  No.  120  West  Twenty-seventh  street;  138 
West  Twenty-seventh  street;  Madame  St  Clair's  there  was 
also  the  Coe  flats,  so-called,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  old 
Cremoine,  I  think  it  was  a  concert  hall  that  was  burned, 

Q.  The  Buckingham?    A.  Oh,  yes,  the  Buckingham;  and  were 
occupied  by  very  many  dissolute  people;  there  were   several 
gangs  of  tough  people  in  the  street,  gangs  of  criminals  and  con- 
victs; the  street  was  full  of  disorderly  people  of  both  sexes;  it 
was  dangerous  to  life  at  times  to  go  through  the  street;  we  had 
weekly  meetings  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Murray,  a  member  of  the 
society — ^public  meetings  at  which  the  facts  which  came  to  ouB 
notice  were  discussed  and  presented  to  the  people,  which  were 
freely  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  newspapers,  and 
in  which  we  were  frequently  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  out- 
siders, persons  interested  in  breaking  up  our  movement;  we 
never  had  any  police  protection;  I  know  on  one  occasion  that 
an  officer  of  the  Nineteenth  precinct  came  to  me,  a  man  whose 
name  I  will  not  now  mention,  and  said  to  me  that  he  would 
advise  me  to  get  out  of  that  movement;  that  the  captain  would 
come  around  pretty  soon  and  put  us  out;  I  told  him  that  I 
understood  him  very  well;  that  he  came  from  the  captain  to 
give  me  that  message;  and  my  response  to  him  would  be  that 
he  could  not  bring  his  chib  in  any  too  thick;  that  when  his  club 
struck  in  our  premises,  it  would  hit  a  can  of  dynamite  which 
would  spread  him  into  four  or  five  counties  adjacent  to  ISem 
York;  when  we  got  evidence  sufficient  to  obtain  warrants  we 
started  to  get  them  outside  of  the  Nineteenth  precinct;  that  is^ 
we  did  not  get  the  services  of  the  police  of  that  precinct,  hxxt 
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had  raids  made  by  the  court  squad  at  Fifty-seventh  street;  It 
took,  I  think,  something — 

Q.  That  was  the  famous  Tenderloin  precinct?  A.  That  was 
the  Tenderloin;  it  took  some  eight  or  10  months  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  bad  people  of  the  street,  and  in  about  a  year 
it  was  reasonably  clean,  but  there  was  no  effort  before,  that  we 
could  see,  nothing  that  I  could  observe  by  the  local  police, 
nothing  except  occasional  abuse,  and  such  threats  as  I  liave 
testified  to. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  a  house  kept  by  Emil  Platell?  A. 
The  house  was  not  at  that  time  kept  by  Platell;  the  house  had 
been  kept  by  him  102  and  104  West  Twenty-seventh  street;  it 
was  known  by  reputation  as  the  "Captain's  House." 

Q.  Where  is  Platell  now,  do  you  know?  A.  Platell,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  is  in  Italy. 

Q.  Did  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  result  in  any  charges 
being  preferred  against  the  captain  of  that  precinct?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  advice  came  to  the  members  of  the  society  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law  was  the  criminal 
negligence  of  the  captains;  and  steps  were  taken  to  investigate 
the  administration  of  the  police  department  throughout  the 
precinct;  that  led  us  naturally  to  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second 
slTeet  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  which  were  filled 
with  rows  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  I  knew  that  to  be  such, 
because  I  frequently  passed  and  repassed  them,  and  I  went  fre- 
quently into  that  district  and  was  solicited  there  frequently; 
we  consulted  with  Dr.  Crosby,  who  was  then  the  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  in  connection  with 
him,  and  by  his  advice,  a  complaint  was  laid  before  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  Mayor  Hewitt;  we  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  stated  what  we  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  bad 
position  of  things  there,  and  asked  what  we  might  expect  in 
support  from  him,  if  we  should  undertake  to  bring  Captain 
Williams  to  trial ;  Mayor  Hewitt  told  us  —  I  should  say,  before 
referring  to  the  mayor's  remarks,  that  I  stated  to  Mayor  Hewitt 
that  we  could  not  expect  to  get  more  than  two  votes  in  our 
favor  in  the  board;  if  we  proved  our  case  we  would  get  two 
Totes,  and  no  more;  I  gave  that,  as  an  expression  of  my  opinion; 
I  told  him  we  might  get  the  vote  oT  Commissioner  Voorhees, 
and  we  thought  we  might  get  the  vote  of  Commissioner  Porter, 
provided  our  evidence  was  good;  but  we  did  not  expect,  in  any 
event,  to  get  the  vote  of  Commissioner  French  or  GommiS' 
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siouer  McClave,  and  that  would  leave  us  if  we  succeeded  wl^ 
a  tie  vote  which  would  result  in  nothing;  the  mayor  told  us  tc 
go  ahead  notwithstanding,  and  if  the  evidence  adduced  brough: 
out  a  tie  vote  he  would  take  it  and  examine  it,  and  call  th^ 
commissioners  to  task  afterward  for  it;  the  major  transmitted 
the  charge,  which  we  gave  him,  to  the  board  of  police  with  a 
letter,  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have;  his  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners was  short,  and  is  as  follows: 

"I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  complaint  of  T.  Murray, 
Jules  Chatelan  and  Howard  Crosby,  charging  Captain  Alexander 
S.  Williams  with  inefficiency  and  neglect  of  duty.  Mr.  Chatelan 
and  his  attorney,  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  of  93  Nassau  street,  have 
called  upon  me  in  person  and  informed  me  that  they  are  pre> 
pared  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges.  The 
complainants  are  reputable  citizens,  whose  statements  are  enti- 
tled to  attention.  I,  therefore,  request  that  you  will  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  that  you  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  complainants  to  lay  before  you  such  evidence 
as  they  may  be  prepared  to  furnish.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have 
transmitted  to  you  many  complaints  in  regard  to  evil  resorts  in 
the  Nineteenth  precinct  As  a  rule,  the  reports  returned  to  me 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  law 
is  openly  violated  in  that  precinct  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
a  common  scandal.  I  have  refrained  heretofore  from  any  posi- 
tive action  in  regard  to  the  complaint  submitted  to  me,  because 
I  felt  sure  that  the  time  would  come,  when  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  commissioners  of  police,  and  the  facts  known 
to  them,  would  lead  to  a  radical  reform  of  the  evils  complained 
of  in  this  precinct.  This  opportunity  is  now  afforded,  and  I 
urge  upon  the  commissioners  that  the  investigation  shall  be 
thorough,  and  the  purification  of  the  precinct  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  circumstances  will  allow. 

"  Yours  respectfully. 

"ABR'AM  S.  HEWITT, 

"  Mayor." 

Specifications  were  prepared  upon  the  papers,  offered  and 
served  upon  Captain  Williams  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray then;  and  Captain  Williams  was  brought  to  trial  in  July, 
1887;  they  occupied  a  day  in  the  trial,  and  produced  the  evi- 
dence of  some  35  persons. 
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Q.  Including  what  classes?  A.  Thej  were  ministers,  house- 
holders, business  men,  two  or  three  ladies  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  four  detectives,  who  had  been  in  certain 
ol  the  houses. 

Q.  Did  all  these  witnesses  testify  fo  the  condition  of  the 
street?  A.  They  did;  Mr.  James  P.  Smith,  an  undertaker  now  in 
lusiness  in  that  section  of  the  city,  testified  that  he  lives  west 
of  ^i'vontli  avenue,  right  in  that  neighborhood  somewhere,  and 
tiat  his  family  were  obliged  to  make  a  detour  of  several  blocks 
when  they  wanted  to  cross  town,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sights 
ad  sounds,  which  they  would  have  to  meet  if  they  went  to 
Tiirty-first  and  Thirty-second  street:  there  was  a  minister.  Rev. 
Cornelius  Britlorne,  who  had  a  charge  in  Thirty-first  street,  near 
Seventh  avenue,  and  he  testified  he  was  frequently  annoyed,  by 
women  in  the  windows  and  doors,  who  knowing  his  profession 
addressed  him  with  sometimes  hardly  any  raiment  upon  them, 
and  annoyed  the  young  girls  and  members  of  the  congregation; 
he  testified  he  had  made  personal  complaint  to  Captain  Wil- 
liams, and  Captain  Williams  had  endeavored  to  make  him  get 
the  evidence;  that  upon  his  consent,  the  captain  had  secured 
some  warrants  against  houses  in  Thirty-first  street,  himself 
making  the  affidavits  that  they  were  houses  of  ill-fame,  and 
then  when  the  trial  or  hearing  came  on,  fell  upon  the  Kev. 
IMtlorne,  to  furnish  the  evidence,  and  on  its  being  furnished, 
the  cases  were  dismissed;  all  this  time  Captain  Williams  was 
re|)orting  these  houses  to  headquarters  as  alleged  houses  of  ill- 
^iime;  his  reports  were  put  in  evidence,  and  it  appeared  by  the 
admissions  of  the  captain  upon  the  cross-examination,  that  in 
the  space  of  a  year  and  some  months,  he  had  made  only  two 
i^ids  upon  houses  in  that  section;  one  of  those  being  the  one 
complained  of,  a  girl  whose  trunk  had  been  detained,  and  the 
other  being  made  in  some  manner  that  he  could  not  recollect; 
I  submitted  a  brief  of  the  evidence,  having  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  and  the  brief  was  reviewed  In  the  opinion 
of  Commissioner  Fitz  John  Porter;  he  was  the  only  com- 
missioner who  rendered  an  opinion;  in  his  opinion  he  stated 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  brief  were  justified  by  the  evidence 
a«  he  had  read  it,  and  I  have  here  the  opinion  and  briefs,  or 
copies  of  them. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Let  me  have  that,  please.  We  ask  to  have  that 
inapked  in  evidence. 

(Paper  marked  Exhibit  1,  October  2,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 
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Mr.  Moss. —  The  board  did  not  vote  on  that  case  for  aevera* 
weeks.  My  recollection  is  it  was  about  six  weeks.  A  Yote  wai 
reached  sometime  in  August  The  records  have  been  fnrnishel 
by  Major  Kipp,  and  are  before  you,  Mr.  Goff.  The  vote  wi« 
substantially  a  tie  vote. 

Q.  Is  this  record  here  (indicating)?    A.  Yes,  sir;  right  there. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  read  from  the  o£3cial  minutes  of  trial  No.  15, 
police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  produced  here  by 
the  chief  clerk  of  that  department  "In  the  matter  of  the 
charges  against  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams,  Nineteenth 
precinct  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Voorhees,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  specifications  be  taken  up  seriatim,  and  voted 
upon.  Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  he  be  declared  guilty  of 
the  first  charge  of  the  first  specification.  Lost  Commissioners 
l^orter  and  Voorhees  voting  aye,  and  Commissioners  French 
and  McClave  voting  no.  Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  that 
the  second  specification  be  declared  not  proven.  Carried,  all 
voting  aye.  Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  he  be  declared  guilty 
on  the  third  specification.  Lost.  Commissioners  Voorhees  and 
Porter  voting  aye;  Commissioners  French  and  McClave  no. 
Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  he  be  declared  guilty  on  the 
fourth  specification,  notwithstanding  the  complaint  made  to 
him  in  the  month  of  March,  1887,  by  Alfred  S.  Dowd,  to  which 
he,  the  said  captain,  admitted  he  knew  the  character  of  said 
house,  promising  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Commissioners  Voor- 
hees and  Porter  voting  aye,  and  Commissioners  French  and  Mc- 
Clave voting  no,  and  as  to  the  whole  specification.  Commis- 
sioner Voorhees  moved  he  be  declared  guilty  of  the  fifth  speci- 
fication. Lost.  Commissioners  Voorhees  and  Porter  voting 
aye;  Commissioners  French  and  McClave  voting  no.  Sixth 
specification  withdrawn.  Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  he  be 
declared  guilty  on  the  seventh  specification.  Commissioners 
Voorhees  and  Porter  voting  aye;  Commissioner  French  and 
McClave  voting  no.  Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  he  be  de- 
clared guilty  on  the  eighth  specification.  Lost  Commissionefs 
Voorhees  and  Porter  voting  aye;  Commissioners  French  and 
McClave  voting  no.  Commissioner  Voorhees  moved  that  he  be 
declared  guilty  on  the  ninth  specification,  but  declared  not 
proven.    Carried.    All  voting  aye." 

The  Witness. — At  that  same  session  of  the  board.  Captain 
Williams  was  promoted  to  the  inspectorship,  notwithstanding 
the  tie  vote.    You  will  find  that  on  the  previous  page,  Mr,  Goff. 
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Mr.  Goff. — On  the  promotion  of  Captain  Williams.  In  lead 
pencil  memorandum  on  the  margin,  "  Enter  after  judgment. 
On  motion  of  Commissioner  McClave,  it  is  resolved  that  Captain 
Alexander  S.  Williams,  of  the  Nineteenth  precinct,  be  and  he  is 
hereby  promoted  to  the  rank  of  inspector  of  police.  Commis- 
sioners French,  McClave  and  Voorhees  voting  aye;  Commis- 
sioner French  voting  no.''  That  is  under  the  date  of  August 
9th,  and  in  these  specifications  it  appears  that  Commissioner 
Voorhees.  on  the  same  day,  voted  that  he  should  be  convicted 
of  seven  of  the  specifications  of  the  nine?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  it  appears  by  the  record  of  the  same  commissioners, 
who  voted  him  guilty  on  the  seven  specifications  out  of  nine, 
voted  to  make  him  an  inspector  of  police,  at  the  same  meeting? 
A.  Yes.  sir:  this  is  the  record  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Williams; 
but  it  is  rather  too  bulky  to  put  in  evidence. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  same  commissioner?  A.  The  same  commissioner  — 
Voorhees;  that  is,  it  appears  by  the  record  here  that  there  were 
nine  specifications*  and  that  Commissioner  Voorhees  voted  that 
Alexander  S.  Williams  be  declared  guilty  on  seven  of  those 
specifications;  and  he  and  Commissioner  Porter  voted  aye  on 
each  motion,  it  being  lost  by  a  tie  vote. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  meeting  this  same  com- 
missioner voted  to  make  this  same  man  whom  he  moved  but  a 
few  moments  before  to  declare  guilty,  to  make  him  an  inspector 
of  police,  and  he  voted  with  the  other  commissioners. 

The  Witness. — ^I  have  here,  Mr.  Goff,  the  official  record  of  In- 
spector Williams,  from  the  time  he  entered  the  department,  and 
I  brought  this  record  with  the  book,  the  original  record  at  the 
office  of  the  police  department;  and  I  find  that  this  case  is  en- 
tirely omitted  from  the  record;  I  have  looked  in  the  cases  of 
other  policemen,  where  there  were  tie  votes,  and  have  always 
found  that  the  case  was  mentioned  as  a  complaint,  with  no  re- 
sult; but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  it 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  have  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Porter 
here. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  say  you  find  this  record:  it  is  not  from  the  regular 
record  in  the  department?    A.  I  find  there  is  no  record  upon  it, 
L.  355 
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upon  the  record  of  the  oflfieer,  there  is  a  book  at  police  head- 
quarters, which  contains  the  record  of  each  oflBcer,  showing 
how  many  times  complaints  have  been  made  against  him,  when 
made  and  wiiat  for,  and  what  disposition ;  but  there  is  no  record 
in  that  book  of  this  complaint  against  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  1  see?  A.  Bo  that  upon  the  record  he  is  clear  of  this  tie 
vote — upon  the  apparent  record — it  does  not  appear  against 
him. 

Q.  This  record  you  give  us  here  is  the  official  record  you  havQ 
obtained  from  the  police  department?  A.  It  was  furnished  ta 
me  by  the  clerks  at  police  headquarters. 

Q.  And  this  official  record  is  no  mention  of  these  charges 
having  been  made?  A.  None  whatever;  I  had  occasion  to  cross- 
examine  Captain  Williams  subsequent  to  that  in  the  trial  of 
two  other  police  captains,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  was 
the  result  of  that  trial:  he  said  he  did  not  know;  he  said  he  sup- 
posed he  was  not  guilty,  because  he  was  made  inspector. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  shall  ask  to  put  this  record  and  make  it  in 
evidence  for  the  present. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mark  it  for  identification. 

(Record  marked  Exhibit  2  for  identification,  October  2,  1801, 
L.   W.   H.) 

The  Witness. — It  was  shortly  after  that  trial  that  I  became 
counsel  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 

Q,  Now,  have  you  had  knowledge,  Mr.  Moss,  of  any  other  trial 
of  a  police  official  at  headquarters?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  two 
years  after  that  charges  were  laid  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crimeagainst  Captain  McLaughlin  and  Captian  Carpen- 
ter, charges  of  conduct  unbeconming  an  officer,  on  specifications 
that  they  had  willfully  neglected  to  proceed  against  gambling- 
houses;  in  the  case  of  Captain  McLaughlin  the  house  was  86 
Fulton  street;  and  in  the  case  of  Carpenter  it  was,  I  think.  No. 
15  Ann  street;  it  was  one  house  on  Ann  street;  those  were  bath 
notorious  houses  and  appear  upon  the  reports  of  those  captains 
to  headquarters  as  alleged  houses  used  for  gambling  purposes; 
the  facts  briefly  stated  were  that  while  these  houses  were  in 
existence,  untouched  by  any  police  effort,  some  private  indi- 
vidual obtained  evidence  against  them,  secured  warrants,  had 
them  raided,  had  the  cases  tried,  convicted  the  proprietors  and 
had  the  gambling  apparatus  destroyed  without  any  co-opera- 
tion whatever  ot  the  local  police  or  these  captains  in  particular; 
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the  evidence  having  been  obtained  originally  and  the  warrants 
executed  without  the  knowledge  of  those  captains,  or  of  any 
of  the  police  of  this  precinct,  raids  having  been  made,  I  think, 
from  headquarters;  our  charge  was  substantially  that  these 
were  well  known  houses;  that  they  had  been  reported  by  the 
police  captains  themselves;  that  private  citizens  had  been  able 
to  obtain  the  evidence  and  conviction,  and  that  it  was  manifest 
that  the  captains  were  derelict,  willfully  derelict  in  their  duty; 
we  tried  those  cases  in  August,  1889;  the  vote  upon  those  cases 
was,  for  conviction,  Commissioners  Voorhees  and  McLean;  for 
acquittal.   Commissioners  McClave   and   Martin. 

Q.  Those  are  in  Captain  McLaughlin's  precinct?  A.  It  was 
in    Captain   McLaughlin's   and    Captain    Martin's. 

Q.  Read  those  commissioners  again?  A.  Voorhees  and  Mo- 
Lean  for  conviction.  McClave  and  Martin  for  acquittal. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  There  was  a  Democrat  and  Republican  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  it  was  politically  divided,  the  same  as  before. 

The  Witness. — Not  apparently  so.  It  was  not  a  great  while 
after  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  made  an  inspector.  I  could  not 
give   the   exact    date.    He  got  there. 

Q.  And  while  that  charge  was  undisposed  of?  A.  While  this 
charge  was  undisposed  of;  while  a  tie  vote  was  left  there. 

Q.  And  two  commissioners,  and  he  was  made  an  inspector? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  an  inspector  and  chief  of  the  detective  bureau 
to-day?  A.  So  I  believe;  that  is  my  proof  in  the  case;  Com^ 
missioner  Voorhees,  I  believe,  stated,  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  he  found  that  brief  sustained  by  the  evidence, 
the  evidence  beinfe  referred  to  Commissioner  Voorhees  foD 
examination;  Commissioner  Voorhees  reported  after  examina- 
tion after  the  evidence  that  the  officers  should  be  convicted. 

Q.  Will  you  state  from  the  examination  of  any  record  what 
commissioners  voted  to  promote  McLaughlin  to  inspectorship? 
A.  I  can  not  do  that,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  commissioners  voted  dif- 
ferent again?    A.  No;  I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
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By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  But  it  follows,  of  course,  that  a  majority  had  to  do  so  or 
he  would  not  have  been  made  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Captain  Carpenter's  case?  A.  Captain  Car- 
penter has  been  retired. 

Q.  While  the  charges  were  holding  against  him?  A*  His 
charges  were  in  the  same  condition  that  they  stand  there  to-day; 
he  retired  on  a  pension;  neither  of  these  three  captains  have 
ever  been  declared  acquitted  of  these  charges. 

Q.  So  that  as  the  matter  stands  now,  Mr.  Moss,  we  have  on 
the  police  force  to-day  two  inspectors,  one  inspector  —  Inspector 
McLaughlin,  chief  of  the  inspector  bureau  of  the  city,  and  In- 
spector Alexander  S.  Williams,  both  of  whom  are  under  charges 
which  have  never  been  disposed  of?  A.  Yes,  sir;  hiSth  of  whom 
have  failed  to  secure  acquittal  of  serious  charges;  there  is  one 
other  captain  who  got  a  tie  vote,  Captain  Killalea;  I  was  not 
present  on  the  trial,  but  I  noticed  it  from  my  interest  in  the 
matters;  these  were  the  only  captains'  trials  where  to  the 
recent  flurries,  and  they  all  resulted  in  tie  votes;  and  that  is 
all,  since  1885,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Will  you  please  step  aside,  Mr.  Witness;  I  want 
to  ask  a  few  questions  as  a  tnatter  of  interest. 

Thomas  Coleman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  tell,  officer,  that  Appo  confessed  to  you 
he  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide;  now  don't  laugh  and  don't 
shake  your  hat;  put  your  helmet  down,  please;  answer  my 
question?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  told  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  A.  No;  nothing  more 
than  what  you  asked  me. 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  tell  that  he  confessed  to  you  that  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide;  that  is  my  question,  sir?  A.  I  told 
Detective  Sergeant  Vallely. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  did  not  tell  anybody?  A.  Not 
before  this  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  him  from  the  hospital?  A.  I  never 
took  him  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  Between  6  and  8  o^clock 
the  following  morning  at  Chambers  Street  hospital. 
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Q.  You  said  a  mament  ago  you  did  not  take  him  from  the 
liospital?    A.  I  was  watching  him  in  the  hospitaL 

Q.  He  was  raving  all  night  long  wasn't  he?    A.  He  was  rav- 
ing till  about  10  o'clock  —  from  9  to  10  o'clock  on  Friday  nigbt. 
Q.  You  have  just  testified  in  the  police  court,  haven't  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  Appo  wanted  to  make  a  charge  of  perjury  there?    A. 
I'es,  he  said  so. 
Q.  That  you  had  perjured  yourself  when  you  said  he  told  you 
^e  attempted  to  commit  suicide?    A.  He  did  not  say  to  commit 
suicide. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  fact,  that  he  made  the  charge  for  that? 
A.    I  could  not  say  that. 

C}.  What  did  he  charge  you  with  perjury  for?  A.  He  only 
Siiid  perjury, 

li.  What  did  you  testify  to?  A.  I  testified  that  Detective 
Sergeant  Vallely  and  Sergeant  Burns  brought  me  in  Friday 
^i^ht,  and  they  asked  Appo  if  Riordan  was  not  the  man  that 
^ot  him,  and  Appo  said,  no,  Riordan  was  not  the  man  that  cut 
^iin,  but  that  Riordan  was  a  pretty  good  fellow. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  testified  to?  A.  That  is  all;  and  he  told 
'^^^  the  following  morning  he  wished  he  was  dead  and  cut  his 
^'Vvn  throat 

Q.  And  Appo  immediately  wanted  to  make  a  charge  of  per- 
J^iy  on  your  testimony?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see,  oflScer,  how  many  persons  have  talked  w}th 
^'^ju  about  this  Appo  case  since  the  occurrence  the  other  night 
^f3wn  by  Baer's  hotel?    A.  I  wasn't  in  Baer's  hotel  at  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that,  sir?    A.  How  many  people  talked 
"^ith  me? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  About  three  or  four,  perhaps. 
Q.  W^ho  are  the  three  or  four  that  talked  with  you?    A.  They 
Xeren't  anybody  in  particular  that  talked  with  me. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  being  on  the  premises  then, 
^ound  the  North  River  hotel?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  on  duty 
Ht  all  then. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  any  connection  whatever  ¥dth  Appo? 
A.|  When  I  came  to  work  at  6  o'clock  Friday  night,  the  ser- 
geant told  me  to  go  to  the  Chambers  Street  hospital  to  attend  to 
a  man  who  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

Q.  So  before  you  saw  this  man  at  all  you  were  told  by  the 
sergeant  to  go  and  take  care  of  a  man  that  had  attempted  to 
commit  suicide?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Your  mind  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  you  we:rv 
worth  watching  this  attempted  suicide?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  mind  was  prepared  on  that  theory,  wasn't  it  A. 
Yes.  sir;  I  don't  know — 

Q.  Yes;  answer  my  question;  what  sergeant  told  you  that? 
A.  Sergeant  Burns. 

Q.  At  the  Church  street  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  particulars  how  the  man  attempted  to 
commit  suicide?  A.  No.  sir;  he  told  me  nothing;  only  to  go  to 
the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  nothing  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  not  see  the  extra  evening  papers,  or  hear  about 
it?    A.  No.  sir.  i        >    . 

t        • 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  went  to  the  Chambers  street  hos- 
pital and  did  not  know  Appo  was  the  one  who  attempted  sui- 
cide?   A.  No,  sir;  never  knew  until  I  got  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  hospital,  did  you  see  the  man  that 
attempted  to  commit  suicide?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him?    A.  No,  sir;  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  he  was  George  Appo?  A.  I 
noticed  in  the  paper,  and  the  police  oflScer  I  relieved  told  me. 

Q.  In  the  hospital  from  the  police  oflScer  you  relieved?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  OflBcer  Brunner. 

Q.  What  did  Ofiicer  Brunner  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  to 
watch  him  and  be  careful ;  and  he  gave  me  his  pedigree. 

Q.  Why  did  you  try  to  get  it?  A.  Because  he  was  to  be 
transferred  to  Bellevue:  it  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper;  his 
age  and  nationality. 

Q.  What  was  his  age?    A*  I  think  28  years  of  age,  it  was  down. 

Q.  And  wliat  was  his  nationality?  A.  United  States;  color, 
white;  and  charged  drunk  and  disorderly  and  attempted  suicide. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  told  by  this  oflScer,  Brunner, 
that  Appo  was  frothing  at  the  mouth  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  hospital?    A.  He  did  not  tell  me  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  he  was  raving  down  at  the  police  station? 
A.  He  told  me  it  took  two  or  three  men  to  take  him  down,  and 
he  was  raving  at  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  me  you  got  this  pedigree  about  a  man 
that  was  raving,  and  it  took  two  or  three  men  to  take  him  to 
the  hospital?    A.  Yes,  feir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  got  the  pedigree  from  the  man  himself? 
A.  He  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 
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Q.  Did  he  give  you  his  name?    A.  Appo's  name? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  It  was  written  down  in  the  paper  he  gave  me. 
Q.  In  whose  handwriting  was  it?    A.  I  can  not  tell;  probably 
tie  sergeant's  handwriting:. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  Appo  as  the  man  that  testified  before 
this  committee?    A.  I  recognized  the  name. 

Q.  And  was  there  anything  said  about  suicide  then  between 
vourself  and  the  oflScer?    A.  No,  sir:  the  oflScer  left  immediately. 
Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  when  he  left;  was  there  anything  said 
fibont  the  suicide?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  the  man  was  dangerous?    A.  He  didn't 
^<?H  me  anything  about  the  man. 
Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  he  was  insensible?    A.  No,  sir. 
C^.  Wasn't  he  sensible  then?    A.  He  was  raving  like  a  man 
tha  t  was  crazy  drunk  and  raving. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  talk  with  him?  A.  Well,  no;  not  for  a 
cotiple  of  hours  after  I  went  in  there. 

C^.  Weren't  you  told  by  the  doctors  of  the  hospital  that  no 
^^^  should  talk  to  him  that  night?  A.  No,  sir;  no  doctor  told 
''^^  anything  of  the  kind. 

<5.  Don't  you  know  that  was  the  rule  of  the  hospital?    A.  No, 


^.  Were  you  ever  there  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

€i.  Did  you  see  a  physician  that  came  there  before  the  hospital 
*^>€tors?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  physician  dress  his  wound?  A.  No 
F^liysician  dressed  his  wound  after  I  was  there;  I  was  there  from 
^    to  12  o'clock  Friday  night  and  from  6  to  8  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  That  was  the  dog  watch,  from  6  to  8?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  recover  consciousness?  A.  He  was  all  right 
^^torday  morning. 

Q.  When  did  he  recover  consciousness  from  Friday  night?  A. 
^le  was  recovering  from  8  o'clock;  I  would  not  say  he  was  sober 
>rhen  I  left. 

Q.  When  did  he  recover  consciousness?    A.  About  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  say  to  him?    A.  He  wanted  to  urinate. 

Q.  What  else?  A.  He  asked  the  nurse  to  bring  him  a  drink  — 
he  jisked  me  to  give  him  a  drink,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no 
authority. 

Q.  He  was  tied  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  how  this  thing  occurred?  A.  I 
asked  him  what  did  occur,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  exactly. 
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Q.  And  he  could  not  give  yon  any  different  answer?   A.  No,  air. 
Q,  Did  you  drop  it  then?    A.  I  dropped  it  then. 
Q.  Did  you  renew  the  subject  again?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  speak  at  all  then?    A.  No;  no  more  than  I 
had  to  ask  the  nurse  a  couple  of  times  to  help  him  urinate. 

Q.  Did  you  repeat  the  subject  again  to  him  at  all  about  the 
accident?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  at  10  o'clock  you  left?    A.  At  12  o'clock  I  left 
Q.  And  he  had  been  recovering  consciousness  from  8  o'clock 
until  12,  foar  hours,  and  you  could  get  nothing  out  of  him 
respecting  what  had  occurred?    A.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him?    A.  Because  he  asked  me  for 
a  drink  of  water  and  called  me  over  to  him. 

Q.  Was  the  asking  for  a  drink  of  water  an  invitation  for  you 
to  ask  him  how  this  thing  occurred?  A.  Sir;  well,  I  simply 
asked  him  out  of  curiosity. 

Q.  You  were  told  by  your  sergeant  it  was  an  attempted 
suciide?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  follow  it  up  by  your  own  curiosity ?. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  report  what  he  told  you  at  the  station-house 
when  you  went  back?    A.  I  did  not 
Q.  Why?    A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 
Q.  Wasn't  it  your  duty?    A.  No;  I  did  not  think  it  was;  he 
was  charged  with  attempted  suicide,  and  I  was  sent  to  watch  him. 
Q.  You  know  as  a  x)olice  officer  if  a  criminal  made  an  admis- 
sion it  was  your  duty  to  report  it?    A.  He  did  not  tell  me  that 
night 

Q.  He  told  you  Friday  night  he  did  did  not  know  where  it 
occurred?  A.  He  said  he  did  not  remember  how  it  happened 
or  where  it  happened. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  that  to  the  station-house?  A.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  for  me. 

Q.  What  other  officer  took  charge  at  12  o'clock?  A.  Officer 
Burns.  < 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Officer  Bums  as  to  what  Appo 
said  to  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  talked  with  him?    A.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  very  ugly  and  cross,  and  to  look  out  for  him 
and  not  to  untie  him  as  he  might  get  away. 
Q.  That  he  was  very  ugly  and  cross?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  was  there  anything  said  between  yourself  and  Bama 
about  the   suicide?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  on  duty  again  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morninj^? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  station-house  at  12  o'clock  at  night? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sergeant  was  on  duty?  A.  I  am  not  positive  sure; 
I  think  it  was  Sergeant  Kress. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  about  Appo  or  his  condition?  A. 
No,  sir;  made  no  report  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  not  bound  by  your  duty  to  make  a  report  of  hia 
condition?  A.  No;  not  that  as  I  know  of;  it  was  the  first 
attempted  suicide  I  ever  was  watching. 

Q.  And  you  still  believed,  because  the  sergeant  had  told  you, 
that  this  was  an  attempted  suicide?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  12  o'clock;  and  you  had  no  other  information  about  it 
except  what  the  sergeant  told  you?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  that  belief  you  have  maintained  ever  since?  A.  Yes, 
Bir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  there  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
did  you  talk  with  Appo?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Talk  about  how  this  accident  occurred?  A.  No;  I  was  read- 
ing a  morning  paper,  the  World,  and  he  asked  me  for  it,  and  he 
called  me  over  and  said  he  would  tell  me  something. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  George  Appo  took  you  into  his 
confidence?    A.  In  other  words  he  asked  me — 

Q.  He  called  you  over  to  tell  you  something?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?    A.  Well,  he  said  that— 

Q.  Give  us  his  exact  words?  A.  He  said  he  wished  he  was 
dead  and  out  of  the  world. 

Q.  He  wished  he  was  dead  and  out  of  the  world:  that  vas  the 
first  word  he  said  to  you?    A.  I  asked  him  why — 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed  at  the  time?    A.  Yes;  tied  in  bed. 

Q.  And  he  had  the  morning  World?    A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  the  morning  World?  A.  I  got  it  from  the 
nurse  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  T  asked  you  if  you  had  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  it 

Q.  And  you  were  reading  the  morning  World?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  George  Appo  called  you  over 
and  wanted  to  tell  you  something?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  thing  he  wanted  to  tell  you  was  he  wished  he 
was  9ead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  356 
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Q.  You  have  given  his  exact  words?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  mistake  about  it?    A.  No  mistake  about  it. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  Appo  when  he  said  he  wished  he 
was  dead?  A.  I  think  I  told  him  I  thought  he  would  be  all 
right 

Q.  You  thought  he  would  be  all  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  else  said?  A.  No;  I  asked  him  what  had 
happened. 

Q.  You  said  nothing  and  he  went  on  to  tell  something  else? 
A.  He  told  me  he  cut  his  own  throat. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  Between  6  and  8  o'clock 
Saturday  morning. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  by  degrees;  when  you  said  you 
thought  he  would  be  all  right,  did  he  say  anything?  A.  He 
did  not  say  anything  more,  only  asked  me  for  the  morning  World. 

Q.  This  man  that  wished  he  was  dead  asked  you  for  the 
morning  World?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  in  giving  him  the  morning  World  you 
thought  you  would  accelerate  his  wish  to  be  dead,  did  you?  A. 
I  did  not  care  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 

Q.  You  did  not  care?    A.  No. 

Q.  This  man  was  tied  to  the  bed  at  the  time  you  gave  him 
the  World?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  his  arms  had  been  tied  the  night  before?  A.  His 
arms  had  been  tied  the  night  before. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  change  in  his  position,  as  far  as  being 
tied?  A.  He  was  loosened  a  little  about  the  body  so  he  could 
sit  up  in  bed. 

Q.  Who  loosened  hhn?    A.  The  nurse  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Loosened  him  in  order  to  give  him  the  World?  A.  Yes;  and 
to  get  him  a  drink  of  water. 

Q.  After  you  gave  him  the  World  did  he  read  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  reading?  A.  He  was  reading  it  for  half  an 
hour. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  while  he  was  reading?  A.  He  made 
some  remarks  himself,  but  T  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  he  said,  if  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  whether  it  was  about  the  subject  he  read 
in  the  World  or  not?  A.  He  said  something  about  Baer,  and 
Baer's  Hotel,  that  it  was  done  in. 

Q.  About  Baer's  Hotel  that  it  happened  in;  what  did  he  say 
about  that?  A.  That  Baer  was  a  good  friend  of  his,  and  that 
he  had  been  there  many  a  time. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else?  A.  No;  nothing  more. 
Q.  A  moment  ago,  oflScer,  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  he 
did  state  to  you,  and  did  not  pay  any  attention;  now,  you  tell 
us  your  memory  serves  well  enough  to  remember  the  hotel  and 
all  about  going  there;  can't  you  think  of  something  else?  A. 
Ko;  nothing  more. 
Q.  That  is  the  end  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  by  him?    A.  From  6  to  8 
o'clock* 

Q.  When  he  got  through  reading  the  World,  what  did  he  say? 
A.  He  asked  the  nurse  for  a  drink  of  water. 
CJ.  What  next  occurred?    A.  Nothing  more. 
Q.  Did  any  further  conversation  take  place  between  you? 
A.  No. 

<i.  Not  a  word?    A.  Not  a  word. 

<i.  Until  8  o'clock,  when  you  were  relieved?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
<J.  When  you  were  relieved,  who  relieved  you?    A.  Officer 
^^^rrell  came  first,  and  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  court,  and 
^  •  fTioor  Devery  came. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  away?    A.  I  went  aw^ay. 
Q.  You  have  given  us  all  the  conversation  that  took  place? 
^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  word,  so  far  as  you  remember?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
().  You  are  clear  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  think;  is  there  anything  else  he  said  than  you  testi- 
"*i^  to?     A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you    think,  you    have    been    so    particular  in  your 
Memory  you  could  remember  anything  else?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  can  say  you  have  given  all  the  words  that  George 
-Appo  said  to  you  while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  both  Friday 
liight  and  Saturday  morning?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  memory, 
X  have. 

Q.  Has  your  memory  changed  to-day  since  you  came  down 
from  the  Police  Court?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  to  anything  different  in  the  Police  Court  in 
the  Tombs?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  to  exactlv  the  same  as  vou  testified  here? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  testified  in  the  Police  Court  that  he  admitted 
to  you  that  he  attempted  suicide,  didn't  you  testify  to  some- 
thing that  you  had  not  sworn  to  here?     A.  No,  sir  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why  you  have  given  us  all  the  conversation,  and  yet  you 
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have  not  given  us  a  word  of  what'  you  teBtified  in  the  Police 
Court,  that  Appo  said  those  words?  A.  Yes,  I  have,  every 
word. 

Q.  You  swore  awhile  ago  that  all  he  said  to  you  was,  I  will 
repeat  them,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead;  he  asked  you  for  the 
World;  he  asked  the  nurse  for  a  drink  of  water;  not  another 
word  passed  between  you  until  8  o'clock  when  you  were  re- 
lieved; that  is  what  you  swore  to;  is  that  true  or  false?  A.  I 
told  you  the  other — • 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false,  what  you  swore  to  a  moment  ago? 
A.  Every  word  I  said  here  was  true. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  whole  truth?     A.  The  whole  truth. 

Q.  When  you  say  he  admitted  to  you  he  committed  suicide, 
how  do  you  reconcile  that,  if  you  told  the  whole  truth?  A.  I 
did  not  say  he  committed  suicide;  he  attempted  to. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  attempted  suicide?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  you 
that,  and  in  the  Police  Court. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?     A.  Between  6  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  to  give  us  the  exact  conversation  that 
passed  between  you  and  him  between  6  and  8  o'clock,  and  you 
gave  it  to  us?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  swear  then,  if  you  are  telling  the  truth, 
what  he  said  about  attempting  suicide?  A.  I  repeated  that 
before  to  vou. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you,  when  I  asked  you  to  give  the  whole  con- 
versation, and  every  word  he  said,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  about 
his  attempt  to  commit  suicide?  A.  Because  I  told  it  to  you  be- 
fore. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  before;  you  volunteered  it;  do  you  re- 
member that;  you  volunteered  it;  do  you  remember?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  dumb?  A.  I  am  not  dumb;  I  remember  I  told  you 
all  about  it 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you;  you  volunteered  it?  A.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  repeat  if  twice. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  under  oath  what 
you  are  asked?  A.  I  was  under  oath;  all  I  had  to  sa^  in  this 
chair. 

Q.  Of  course,  we  know  that;  now,  officer,  how  long  after  was 
it  that  he  asked  for  the  drink  of  water  that  he  said  to  you  that 
he  attempted  to  commit  suicide?  A.  When  he  called  me  over 
to  him. 
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Q.  How  many  times  did  he  call  you  over?  A.  He  called  me 
over  more  times — probably  50  times,  between  night  and  morn- 
ing.   ^ 

Q«  I  am  asking  you  between  6  and  8  in  the  morning? 
A.  About  half-past   G. 

Q.  Did  he  call  you  over  again  after  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  read 
the  World?  A.  Yes;  he  called  me  over  and  said  about  Baer'a 
hotel,  and  there  was  a  friend  of  his. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  after  calling  you  over  again?  A. 
After  reading;  no. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  the  second  time?  A.  That  was  the  second 
tixne. 

Q.  What  did  he  call  you  over  for  for  the  third  time?  A.  The 
^liird  time  he  called  me  over  for  a  drink  of  water  and  I  refused 
to   give  it;  I  had  no  authority. 

Q.  Did  he  call  to  you  another  time?  A.  If  he  did  I  don't 
^*^^:tnember. 

Q.  And  yet  you  told  us  he  told  you  he  attempted  to  commit 
^^icide,  and  yet  you  can  not  tell  us  the  occasion  when  he  told 
^ou?  A.  I  told  you  it  was  when  he  called  me  over  to  read  the 
I>nper. 

Q.  When  was  it  he  called  you  over?    A.  The  first  time. 
Q.  You  did  not  tell  me  that  before?    A.  I  told  you  once. 
Q.  Don't  get  stubborn;  it  is  very  serious  matter  for  you;  you 
^Avore  here  before  them  all  he  said  to  you  the  first  time  he 
Called  you  over  that  he  wished  he  was  dead,  did  you  not?    Al 
^es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  true  or  false?    A.  It  was  true. 
Q.  When  I  asked  you  did  he  say  anything  else  you  said  he  did 
not  say  anything  else  at  that  time,  was  that  true  or  false?    A. 
I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

Q.  No  you  didn't;  1  asked  you  positively  if  he  said  anything| 
else  except  those  words  when  he  called  you  over  first,  and  you 
said  no;  did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  false?  A.  I  swore 
to  what  was  true. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  false  when  you  said  he 

did  not  say  anything  else  to  you  when  he  called  you  over?    Ai. 

I  swore  to  what  was  true.  , 

Q.  You  say  now  he  said  in  addition  that  he  attempted  to  com-< 

mit  suicide?    A.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  told  me. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  first  thing  he  told  you;  I  ask  you 
did  he  say  to  you  when  he  called  you  over  and  said  he  wished 
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he  was  dead,  say  at  that  time  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
did  he?    A.  He  told  me  some  time. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  that  time  that  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  answered  me  awhile  ago  that  he  did  not  utter  a 
word  except  "I  wish  I  was  dead,"  did  you  swear  to  a  falsehood 
or  to  the  truth?    A.  T  told  you  first 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  a  falsehood  or  to  the  truth;  answer  my 
question?    A.  Every  word  I  swore  to  was  the  truth. 

Q.  When  you  said  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  you  except  he 
wished  he  was  dead,  did  you  swear  to  a  falsehood  or  the  truth?. 
A.  I  swore  to  the  truth  every  time. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  that  you  now  swear  to  the  truth  when  you 
say  in  addition  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide;  do  you  swear 
that  was  true  that  he  said  at  the  first  time  that  he  attempted  to 
commit  suicide?  A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  the  fi^rst 
time. 

Q.  There  is  a  doubt  in  your  mind  of  it?  A.  It  was  the  fi^rst 
or  second  time  he  called  me. 

Q.  The  second  time  you  swore  he  only  said  he  wanted  the 
World?    A.  I  think  it  was  after  he  said  he  wished  he  was  dead. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  your  mind  is  beginning  to  wander  a  little,  and  you 
have  some  doubts  about  it?    A.  No;  I  have  no  doubts  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  fixed  your  mind  determined  on  the  point  of  sui- 
cide, isn't  that  so,  officer;  isn't  it?    A.  It  is  the  truth. 

Q.  You  have  fixed  your  mind  definitely  upon  that  point  that 
he  said  to  you  that  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide?  A.  No; 
I  did  not;  that  is  the  conversation. 

(i.  Is  that  the  only  thing  that  you  are  certain  of;  isn't  that 
tlie  only  thing  you  can  swear  certainly?  A.  Yes;  I  can  swear 
to  every  word  I  testified  to. 

Q.  Yon  say  after  the  testimony  you  have  given  here  that  you 
are  certain  about  everything  else  except  that?  A.  I  am  cer- 
tain about  tliat,  too. 

Q.  You  are  doubtful  about  everything  else?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  doubtful  about  anything. 

Q.  Well,  officer,  what  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  said  he  at- 
tem|)ted  to  commit  suicide;  just  give  the  exact  words?  A.  He 
said  he  wished  he  was  dead  and  out  of  the  world. 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  of  it,  isn't  it?  A.  He  said  he  attempted 
to  commit  suic'.de. 
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Q.  Give  the  exact  words  he  said?  A.  I  asked  him  how  it  hap- 
l>eiied,  and  he  said  he  did  it  himself;  it  was  between  6  and  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  it  the  time  he  said  he  wished  he  was  dead?  A.  The 
time  he  wished  he  was  dead. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  to  his  bed  and  he  called  you,  that 
was  what  he  first  said;  he  said,  "I  wish  I  was  dead?"  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ;%lj[i 

Q.  And  now  you  add,  "I  wish  I  was  out  of  the  world;"  you 
add  that  to  it  now?  A.  I  don't  add  nothing;  only  the  words 
he  said. 

Q.  And  you  said  he  said,  '^  I  wish  I  were  dead  and  out  of  the 
world;"  ^^on  add,  ''Out  of  the  world;"  you  did  not  say  those 
words  iH^fore,  did  you?  A.  Yes;  I  said  he  told  me  he  had  at- 
tempted suicide. 

Q.  1  ask  you  what  he  said,  sir;  and  what  you  have  sworn  to 
here?    A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  "I  wish  I  was  dead  and  out  of  the  world;"  that  is  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  added  "  Out  of  the  world "  to  what  you 
testified  to  before?    A.  Probably  I  did  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  forgotten?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  whole  of  the  conversation?  A.  Every- 
thing tha{  I  remember. 

Q.  "  I  wish  I  were. dead  and  out  of  the  world; "  is  that  all  the 
words  he  uttered  at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  how 
it  happened,  and  he  said  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

Q.  When  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  were  dead  and  out  of  the  world," 
did  he  continue  talking  or  stop  talking?  A.  He  stopped;  I 
a8k(*d  him  what  happened. 

Q.  Wbat  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  he  done  it  himself. 

Q.  Ho  fcjaid  what?    A.  He  said  he  done  it  himself. 

Q.  Give  us  his  words?  A.  I  asked  him  how  came  his  neck 
cut.  and  ho  said  he  done  it  himself. 

Q.  Awhile  ago  you  said,  "  How  did  it  happen; "  one  time  you 
say  how  it  happened,  and  another  time  you  say  how  did  he  cut 
hi8  neck?    A.  I  said,  "  How  did  it  happen?  " 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  of  it  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  certain  as  you  cjin  be?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  asked  him  how  it  happened,  what  did  he 
88  V?     A.  He  said  he  done  it  himself. 
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Q.  What  did  jou  next  say?    A.  Nothing  more. 

Q.  Give  us  his  exact  words;  he  did  not  say  he  done  it  himself; 
give  his  exact  words?  A.  I  asked  him  how  it  happened  and  he 
laid  he  done  it  himself. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  the  language  he  used?  A.  Those  are  the  wordi 
he  used. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  No;  he  did  not;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  George  Appo  said 
"  He  done  it  himself?  "  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "  I  done  it  myself;  ■* 
he  did  not  say  "  He  done  it  himself." 

Q.  Are  you  in  doubt  about  anything  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  modification  of  language,  or  change; 
he  says,  "  I  done  it  myself?  "    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  satisfied?  A.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
me. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  settled  it;  he  didn't  ask  any  more  questions?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  him  how  he  oame  to  do  it  himself?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  caused  him  to  do  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  if  he  was  in  trouble?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  drunk?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  sober,  or  anything  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  then  with  what  the  captain  had  told 
you  in  the  station-house?  A.  The  captain  didn't  tell  me  any- 
thing. 

Q.  The  captain  told  you  to  go  and  watch  an  attempted  sui- 
cide?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deny  that  the  captain  told  you  at  the  station-house 
to  go  up  and  watch  an  attempted  suicide?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  da 

Q.  You  deny  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  AYell,  but  offjoer,  the  very  first  words  that  you  uttered, 
were  that  tlie  serjj^eant  told  you  at  the  station-house  to  go  up  to 
the  station-house  and  watch  «a  suicide?  A.  The  sergeant  and 
caj)tain  are  two  different  people. 
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Q.  You  make  the  distinction  there?    A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  jou  see  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  word  with  him  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
'  Q.  And  the  only  information  you  had  was  what  the  sergeant 
told  you?    A.  That  is  all  the  information. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  from  the  time  that  George  said,  "  I  done  it 
ijBelf,"  was  there  any  further  conversation  between  himself 
md  yourself,  while  you  remained  on  duty  at  the  Chambers 
itreet  hospital?  A.  He  asked  me  for  the  morning  paper  aftec 
that,  and  I  gave  It  to  him. 

Q.  Nothing  further  about  this  accident  or  cut?  A.  Nothing 
more,  only  about  the  Baer's  hotel,  I  told  you  before. 

Q.  That  is  all  he  said;  are  you  sure  you  gave  us  the  whole 
conversation  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  tell  he  told  you  he  did  it  himself?  A; 
I  don't —  I  told  Vallely  this  morning  at  the  police  court. 

Q.  Who  is  Vallely?  A.  He  is  detective-sergeant  at  head* 
quarters. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  anyone  at  the  station-house?  A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  told  you  I  told  two  or 
three  that  spoke  to  me  about  it;  I  told  two  or  three  officers  I 
8poke  to;  one  was  Keough  and  the  other  was  Bishop. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  tell  them?  A.  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
committed  suicide. 
Q.  Was  that  all  you  told  him,  your  thoughts?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  were  a  little  sharp  a  while  ago;  when  you  said  to 
the  officer  that  he  thought  he  committed  suicide,  were  you 
telling  the  truth?  A.  I  told  them  the  words  he  told  me  at  the 
rtation-house,  and  that  I  thought  he  did  it  himself. 

Q.  And  was  it  on  the  force  of  your  thought  you  were  sub- 
poenaed as  a  witness  at  the  Tombs  police  court  this  morning? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  the  officer,  "I  thought  he  did  it  himself'? 
'A  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it;  the  captain  knows  nothing 
about  it  whether  he  told  me  this  or  not;  but  I  was  taken  to  the 
police  court  this  morning  and  was  a  witness  there  when  they 
brought  Riordan  in,  to  see  if  I  thought  I  could  identify  him  as 
the  man  that  cut  Appo. 

Q.  When  was  Riordan  brought  in?  A.  Between  8  and  9 
o'clock. 

L.  357 
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Q.  When  he  was  raving?  A.  He  was  not  exactly  raying;  I 
said  he  was  recovering  from  8  o'clock  np. 

Q.  You  said  it  took  him  eight  hours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  recovered  when  Biordan  was  brought  in?  Jl 
Well,  he  was  recovering. 

Q.  And  all  you  told  the  captain  or  anybody  else  was 
about  Biordan  being  brought  in?  A.  The  captain  never  spoke 
a  word  about  Biordan. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  Appo  being  a  green  goods  man?  A. 
Nothing  but  what  I  heard  in  the  papers  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  green  goods  men?  A.  I 
have  read  a  good  deal  about  it. 

Q.  As  a  police  officer  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  green 
goods  men  in  your  district?  A.  I  have  not  been  in  the  Second 
precinct  only  two  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?    A.  Since  1888. 

Q.  While  you  have  been  in  the  Second  precinct  had  you  heard 
anything  at  all  of  the  ji:reen  goods  men  in  the  Second  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  about  them. 

Q.  There  has  nothing  been  said  about  looking  after  them? 
A.  What  he  said  from  the  desk;  the  captain  said  to  look  out 
and  be  careful. 

Q.  Of  what?    A.  Of  green  goods  men  and  bunco  steerers. 

Q.  And  what  else? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  kind  of  men  is  that? 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  arrests  made  in  the  Second  precinct 
of  green  goods  men  and  "  bunco  "  steerers  since  you  have  been 
in  the  precinct?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  There  is  another  matter  that  you  will  be  inquired  of,  officer, 
so  don't  leave  the  court-room  if  you  please;  we  will  excuse  you 
for  the  present 

-  f 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  After  you  got  orders  from  the  sergeants  to  go  to  look  out 
for  this  man  in  the  hospital,  did  you  step  into  any  place,  or  did 
you  meet  anyone  and  have  any  conversation  with  anyone  when 
you  went  from  the  station-house  until  you  got  to  the  hospital? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  meet  anybody  I  know,  or  stop  into  any 
place. 

Q.  No  liquor  store?    A.  No  liquor  store. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  care  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that?    A.  It  was  all  the  same  to  me. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  feeling  you  have  for  people  placed  in 
your  control  or  custody?    A.  I  did  not  notice  the  man. 

Q.  You  had  a  perfectly  indifferent  feeling  toward  this  man, 
and  did  not  care  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  is  that  true?  Au 
I  had  no  ill-feeling  against  him,  and  never  saw  the  man  before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  a  distinction  between  him  and  others 
placed  in  your  charge?  A.  I  read  a  good  deal  about  him  in  the 
papers  and  heard  he  was  a  pretty  hard  case. 

Q.  And  because  you  considered  he  was  a  pretty  hard  case,  you 
did  not  care  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  charged  clubbing  citizens?    A.  I  have, 

Q.  How  many  times?    (No  answer.) 

Q.  How  many  times  (repeated)?    A.  I  think  it  is  twice. 

Q.   Ever  been  convicted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  fined?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Well,  I  won't  go  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Qoff. —  I  think  we  might  as  well  end  it  now,  as  we  have 
him  as  an  exhibit 

By  Chairman  I^exow: 

Q.  You  have  been  convicted  twice  for  clubbing  citizens?  A, 
I  have  about  16  charges  against  me. 

Q.  How  many  times  found  guilty?  A.  I  don't  think  I  have 
been  found  guilty  on  any  charge  except  one. 

Q.  And  you  swore  in  everj'  one  of  those  cases  you  have  not 
dabbed   citizens?    A.   Yes,   sir. 


'*  I  1 


By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  did  not  believe  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  They  found  you  guilty  against  your  own  oath,  didn't  they? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  commissioners  were  of  the  same  mind  as  we  are  in 
listening  to  your  testimony  here,  about  Appo?  A.  I  don't  know 
about  that 

Q.  You  say,  how  many  times  were  you  convicted?  A.  I  thinE 
about  16;  not  for  clubbing;  I  did  not  say  for  clubbing,  only 
for  clubbing  twice. 
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Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  convicted  for  clubbing 
citizens?    A.  I  think  twice. 

Q.  Are  they  such  trifling  things  in  a  policeman's  life  that  yon 
forget  it?    A.  I  told  you  twice,  two  times. 

Q.  And  who  were  the  citizens  that  you  clubbed?  A.  One  was 
named  John  Casey,  and  the  other  man's  name  was,  I  think, 
Henry    Ott. 

Q.  Now  you  are  clear  about  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  clear 
about  that. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  judgment  against  you  in  the  case  of 
Casey?    A.   Twenty  days'  pay. 

Q.  That  amounted  to  about  how  much  money?  A.  Seventy- 
five  dollars. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  think  about  $75. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ott?  A.  Seven 
days. 

Q.  And  what  did  that  amount  to?  A.  It  was  a  fine  of  seven 
days'  pay. 

Q.  That  is  about  $21,  or  $22  or  $23?  A.  Around  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Q.  Each  of  those  citizens  you  clubbed  with  your  club?  A. 
No;  I  didn't  have  no  club,  but  one  time  I  was  in  citizen's 
clothes;  I  was  accused  of  hitting  Ott  with  a  pitcher  in  the 
head. 

Q.  With  a  pitcher?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  when  you  clubbed  Casey?  A.  Yes  sir; 
I  was  on  duty. 

Q.  And  you  used  your  night  stick  upon  him?  A.  I  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  use  it. 

Q.  But  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  club  Casey?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  I  did  not  club  him,  and  got  fined  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  the  commissioners  convicted  you 
wrongfully?    A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  swear?    A.  That  is  what  I  swear. 

Q.  And  Casey  swore  that  you  did  club  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  clubbed  him  brutally,  too?  A.  One  time  in  Jefferson 
Market  j)olice  court  he  swore  T  did  not  hit  him  and  then  he  swore 
I  did;  he  swore  I  only  struck  him  once. 

Q.  And  knocked  him  down  and  felled  him  like  an  ox?  A.  He 
was  down. 
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Q.  Oh!  That  is  worse  again;  so  that  he  swore  that  when  he 
was  down  prostrate  you  olubbed  him  when  he  was  prostrate? 
A.  The  disposition  of  the  case  I  will  give  you  if  you  want  it 

Q.  But  he  swore  that  while  he  was  down  you  clubbed  him  as 
an  officer  of  the  law  with  your  night  stick?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
guess  — 

Q,  And  the  commissioners  believed  him?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
they  did. 

Q.  They  believed  his  oath,  and  they  believed  the  evidence  of 
his  witnesses,   did  they  not?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  they  disbelieved  you  and  your  witnesses?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  lined  him  20  days'  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  other  eases  that  you  have  been  accused  of  assaulting 
citizens  you  have  sworn  that  you  did  not  assault  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  other  cases  you  have  been  convicted?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  By  the  commissioners?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  convicted  this  man 
too. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  did;  I  ask  you  what  the  commis- 
sioners did;  and  after  convicting  you  of  all  these  assaults  they 
practically  convicted  you  of  i)erjury  in  every  case,  didn't  they? 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  only  convicted  twice  for  assault?  A 
Yes. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  we  have  here  your  record  from  the  official 
record;  "Name,  Thomas  Coleman,"  that  is  yourself?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  "Appointed,  November  12,  1888;"  now  the  list  of  com- 
plaints against  you;  "The  date  of  the  complaint,  September 
8,  1889,  did  not  properly  patrol;  one  day's  pay  for  that;" 
you  got  into  the  second  grade  on  November  12,  1889 ;  on  Novem- 
ber 20th  you  did  not  properly  patrol;  you  were  fined  one  day's 
pay  for  that;  on  June  10,  1890,  standing  in  conversation  with 
females;  you  got  half  r  day's  pay  for  that;  you  were  convicted 
of  that,  talking  to  females?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  think  of  it?  A.  I  think  there  was  only  one  female 
there;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  two. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  were  fined  half  a  day  because  there 
was  only  one?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  — 

Q.  On  July  9th,  assaulted  a  citizen  with  a  pitcher,  and  on 
July  29th—      A.  I  don't  think  that  date  is  right,  though. 
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have  not  given  as  a  word  of  whaf  you  testified  in  the  Police 
Court,  that  Appo  said  those  words?  A.  Yes,  I  have,  every 
word. 

Q.  You  swore  awhile  ago  that  all  he  said  to  you  was,  I  will 
repeat  them,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead;  he  asked  you  for  the 
World;  he  asked  the  nurse  for  a  drink  of  water;  not  another 
word  passed  between  you  until  8  o'clock  when  you  were  re- 
lieved; that  is  what  you  swore  to;  is  that  true  or  false?  A.  I 
told  you  the  other — • 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false,  what  you  swore  to  a  moment  ago? 
A.  Every  word  I  said  here  was  true. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  whole  truth?    A.  The  whole  truth. 

Q.  When  you  say  he  admitted  to  you  he  committed  suicide, 
how  do  you  reconcile  that,  if  you  told  the  whole  truth?  A.  I 
did  not  say  he  committed  suicide;  he  attempted  to. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  attempted  suicide?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  you 
that,  and  in  the  Police  Court 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?    A.  Between  6  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  to  give  us  the  exact  conversation  that 
passed  between  you  and  him  between  6  and  8  o'clock,  and  you 
gave  it  to  us?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  swear  then,  if  you  are  telling  the  truth, 
what  he  said  about  attempting  suicide?  A.  I  repeated  that 
before  to  you. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you,  when  I  asked  you  to  give  the  whole  con- 
versation, and  every  word  he  said,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  about 
his  attempt  to  commit  suicide?  A.  Because  I  told  it  to  you  be- 
fore. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  before;  you  volunteered  it;  do  you  re- 
member that;  you  volunteered  it;  do  you  remember?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  dumb?  A.  I  am  not  dumb;  I  remember  I  told  you 
all  about  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you;  you  volunteered  it?  A.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  repeat  if  twice. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  under  oath  what 
you  are  asked?  A.  I  was  under  oath;  all  I  had  to  sa^^  in  this 
chair. 

Q.  Of  course,  we  know  that;  now,  oflQeer,  how  long  after  was 
it  that  he  asked  for  the  drink  of  water  that  he  said  to  you  that 
he  attempted  to  commit  suicide?  A.  When  he  called  me  over 
to  him. 
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Q.  How  many  times  did  he  call  you  over?  A.  He  called  me 
over  more  times* — ^probably  50  times,  between  night  and  morn- 
ing.   > 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  between  6  and  8  in  the  morning? 
A.  About  half-past   G. 

Q.  Did  he  call  you  over  again  after  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  readi 
the  World?  A.  Yes;  he  called  me  over  and  said  about  Baer'a 
hotel,  and  there  was  a  friend  of  his. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  after  calling  you  over  again?  A. 
After  reading;  no. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  the  second  time?  A.  That  waa  the  second 
time. 

Q.  What  did  he  call  you  over  for  for  the  third  time?  A.  The 
third  time  he  called  me  over  for  a  drink  of  water  and  I  refused 
to  give  it;  I  had  no  authority. 

Q.  Did  he  call  to  you  another  time?  A.  If  he  did  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  And  yet  you  told  us  he  told  you  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  and  yet  you  can  not  tell  us  the  occasion  when  he  told 
you?  A.  I  told  you  it  was  when  he  called  me  over  to  read  the 
paper.  ' 

Q.  When  was  it  he  called  you  over?    A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  me  that  before?    A.  I  told  you  once. 

Q.  Don't  get  stubborn;  it  is  very  serious  matter  for  you;  you 
swore  here  before  them  all  he  said  to  you  the  first  time  he 
called  you  over  that  he  wished  he  was  dead,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  true  or  false?    A.  It  was  true. 

Q.  When  I  asked  you  did  he  say  anything  else  you  said  he  did 
not  say  anything  else  at  that  time,  was  that  true  or  false?  A. 
I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

Q.  No  you  didn't;  1  asked  you  positively  if  he  said  anything^ 
else  except  those  words  when  he  called  you  over  first,  and  you 
said  no;  did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  false?  A.  I  swore 
to  what  was  true. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  false  when  you  said  he 
did  not  say  anything  else  to  you  when  he  called  you  over?  Al 
I  swore  to  what  was  true,  ^ 

Q.  You  say  now  he  said  in  addition  that  he  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide?    A.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  told  me. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  first  thing  he  told  you;  I  ask  you 
did  he  say  to  you  when  he  called  you  over  and  said  he  wished 
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those  two  assaults,  one  with  the  pitcher  and  one  with  a  club? 
A.  I  was  not  convicted  of  assault  in  these. 

Q.  Here  you  assaulted  two  persons  in  addition?  A.  I  was 
discharged  in  that  case,  and  I  told  you  I  was  convicted  an  two 
cases. 

Q.  Let  us  see,  here  is  the  record,  if  you  were  discharged, 
"  Thomas  Coleman,  Twentieth  precinct.  May  27,  1893,  ftned  30 
days'  pay;  charge,  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  violently 
assaulted  one  Maggie  Cox  and  John  Kiely,  of  343  East  Thirty- 
first  street;  complainant.  Captain  Cross;  on  January  12,  1^*92, 
Captain  Cross  found  this  oflBcer  at  the  Twenty-second  precinct 
station-house,  under  arrest,  charged  with  assault;  he  was  drunh; 
he  had  knocked  down  little  Maggie  Cox,  and  she  was  bleeding 
from  the  back  of  her  head;  the  captain  sent  her  to  the  hospital?" 
Do  you  reinember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  it. 

Q.  And  when  you  swore  a  while  ago  that  you  were  only  con- 
victed twace,  of  assault,  did  you  swear  what  was  true  or  false? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  convicted  of  that  charge. 

Q.  Here  is  the  record,  you  were  fined  30  days'  pay?  A.  For 
intoxication  I  was  fined. 

Q.  Then  you  were  fined  for  being  drunk,  and  not  for  kno«!k- 
ing  a  little  girl  down  and  cutting  her?  A.  I  was  tried  in  the 
Jefferson  Market  police  court,  and  discharged  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  in  the  tnal  before  the  police  commissioners, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  fined  for  drunkenness,  and  you 
y^rere  not  fined  for  knocking  this  little  girl  down  and  cutting 
her?    A.  Those  people  never  made  the  complaint  against  me. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Here  is  the  specification  that  was  proven; 
he  was  fined  10  days'  pay  for  assault  and  30  days'  pay  for  intoxi- 
cation, is  that  the  usual  way? 

Mr.  Qoff. —  That  is  about  the  way  of  it.  Why,  standing  in  a 
doorway,  and  failing  to  properly  patrol  his  post,  is  a  greater 
offense  for  a  police  officer  to  commit  than  to  club  a  citizen,  or  to 
knock  down  a  little  girl  and  cut  her. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  so  from  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  is  only  one  dismissal  from  the  force,  for 
assaulting  a  citizen  in  three  years.  Here  is  the  specification, 
and  there  is  the  judgment  Let  me  read  that  specification. 
Here  is  the  specification  in  this  case:  "That  said  patrolman, 
Thomas  Coleman,  was  so  much  under  the  infiuence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  at  10  p.  m.,  January  12,  1892,  as  to  be  unfit  for  police 
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duty,  he  being  at  the  tune  on  the  sick  list,  under  the  care  of 
Police  Surgeon  Charles  Phelps. 

"  Second.  That  said  Patrolman,  Thomas  Coleman,  between  the 
hours  of  8  and  9  p.  m.,  January  12,  1892,  did  strike  IViiss  Maggie 
Cox,  age  15  years,  of  346  East  Thirty-first  street,  a  severe  blow 
on  the  mouth  with  his  fist,  while  she  was  walking  on  Broadway, 
between  Forty-eighth  street  and  Forty-ninth  street,  with  her 
father,  knocking  her  down,  causing  her  to  receive  a  severe  scalp 
wound  on  the  back  of  her  head. 

"  Third.  That  Said  Patrolman  Thomas  Coleman,  during  the 
hours  of  8  and  9  p.  m.,  January  12,  1892,  did  strike  John  Kiely, 
aged  19  years,  of  450  West  Thirty-third  street,  a  severe  blow  on 
the  mouth  with  his  fist,  breaking  one  of  his  (Kiely's)  teeth; 
complainant,  Adam  A.  Cross,  captain.  Twenty-eighth  precinct. 
Witnesses,  Charles  Thelps,  surgeon  of  police;  John  H.  Nesbitt, 
surgeon  of  police;  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  sergeant,  Twentieth  pre- 
cinct; Bernard  Cahill,  sergeant,  Twentieth  precinct;  John  Kiely, 
450  West  Thirty-third  street;  Maggie  Cox,  346  East  Thirty-first 
street;  Patrick  Cox,  846  East  Thirty-first  street;  John  Aiken, 
patrolman.  Twenty-second  precinct  Signed  Adam  A.  Cross." 
And  your  signature  is  there.  That  is  your  signature  to  those 
specifications  to  show  they  were  received  by  you?  A.  Yes,  that 
is  my  signature. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  the  captain  of  the  precinct  make  the 
charge  himself? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.  Now,  we  will  read  the  judgment:  "At 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  police  department  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  duly  convened  and  held  pursuant  to  law,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  board,  at  No.  300  Mulberry 
street,  in  said  city.  May  27,  1892.  Present. —  James  J.  Martin, 
Charles  P.  MacLean,  John  McClave,  John  C.  Sheehan,  commis- 
sioners. In  the  matter  of  the  charges  against  Thomas  Coleman, 
pat  rol  of  the  police  force  of  the  police  department  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  attached  to  the  Twentieth  precinct.  Upon  read- 
ing and  filing  certain  written  charges  in  this  matter,  dated' 
January  13,  1892,  duly  made  and  preferred  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
said  board,  by  Captain  A.  A.  Cross,  against  the  said  Thomas 
Coleman,  and  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  said  city,  and  duei 
proof  having  been  made  that  a  copy  of  such  charges,  together 
ivith  a  written  notice  that  the  same  had  been  made  and  preferred 
L.  358 
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against  him,  the  said  Thomas  Coleman,  reqairing  him  to  appear 
and  answer  thereto,  at  a  proper  time  and  place  named  in  said 
notice,  had  been  duly  served  upon  him,  the  said  Thomas  Cole- 
man, in  the  manner  required  by  law  and  the  said  rules  and  regu- 
lations; and  he,  the  said  Thomas  Coleman,  having  appeared  and 
answered  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  and  required  by  said 
notice,  and  the  said  charges  having  been  duly  brought  to  a 
hearing,  and  duly  tried,  heard,  publicly  examined,  and  investi- 
gated in  the  manner  required  by  law  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  said  board,  and  full  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  to  the  said  Thomas  Coleman  to  \>e  heard  in  his  defense; 
and  the  proofs  and  allegations  in  relation  to  said  charges  hav- 
ing been  duly  taken  and  recorded  as  required  by  law,  and  the 
said  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  deliberation  thereon  had; 
now,  therefore,  it  is  resolved,  declared,  ordered  and  adjudged, 
that  the  said  charges  are  true,  and  that  the  said  Thomas  Cole- 
man, be  and  is  hereby  fined  30  days'  pay,  and  compensation,  or 
salary,  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  forfeited  and  withheld,  amount- 
ing to  $98.62.  By  order  of  the  board  of  police.  William  H. 
Kipp,  chief  clerk." 

Q.  What  do  you  say  now  about  you  being  convicted  upon 
the  charge  of  having  knocked  down  Maggie  Cox?  A.  They, 
never  made  a  complaint  against  me  at  police  headquarters  at 
all.  '  .     :     I     •  -I  J 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  i  ^  ;  ^^-v^ 

Q.  The  record  shows  they  were  examined  there  as  witnesses? 
A.  No,  sir;  the  record  does  not  show  that 

By  Mr.  Goff:  '■ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  record  is  a  falsehood?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  they  never  went  to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliis  record  was  a  falsehood?  A.  They 
never  appeared  against  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you  terrify  them  against  a])pearing  ajrainst  you  in 
the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  and  your  brother  oflficers  go  and  testify  them 
against  interfering  against  you?  A.  No;  I  was  under  $1,000 
bail;  I  was  examined  and  discharged. 

Q.  Because  they  did  not  appear  against  you,  and  because 
they  were  intimidated  against  that?  A.  I  never  did  intimidate 
them. 
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Q.  Your  brother  officers  did?    A.  I  don't  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  is  the  custom?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  when  one  is  charged,  all  the  rest  work  for  you, 
in  an  assault  against  a  citizen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  even  if  it  was  true  that  they  did  not  appear  against 
jou  at  police  headquarters,  the  police  surgeon  appeared  against 
you  and  testified  to  the  condition  of  this  little  girl,  and  the  boy 
whose  tooth  you  broke,  and  your  own  brother  officer  appeared 
against  you,  and  even  on  their  testimony  you  were  convicted? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  convicted,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  proceed  with  one  question  more;  when  I 
have  rpad  to  you  now  this  specification,  this  will  make  four 
assaults,  Mr.  Officer,  and  you  swore  you  were  convicted  of  only 
two  assaults,  how  do  yon  explain  that?  A.  I  explain  it  because 
those  pf-oplf  —  I  could  not  be  convicted  because  they  did  not 
go  to  police  headquarters  against  me. 

Q.  You  say  this  is  not  a  conviction  of  30  days  for  clubbincj 
one  Maggie  Cox  and  breaking  Kiely's  tooth?  A.  They  could 
not  find  :ne. 

Q.  And  you  were  lined  30  days?    A.  For  intoxication. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  defense  was  when  you  knocked 
down  Maggie  Cox  and  knocked  out  Kiely's  tooth,  you  were 
intoxicated?    A.  My  best  impression  is  I  did  not  do  it  at  all. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  the  defense;  your  oflfense  was,  "  sickness, 
grip,  me-iicine,  etc.,  etc.;"  you  remember  putting  in  that 
defense;  that  is  the  record,  there  it  is;  you  were  sick?  A. 
Yes,  T  wns  sick. 

Q.  You  had  the  grip,  had  been  taking  medicine  and  had  been 
suffering  from  disease,  etc.,  etc;  that  was  your  defense  for 
knocking  down  this  little  girl  and  breaking  this  young  man's 
tooth ;  you  are  a  fine  specimen  of  a  police  officer. 

Mr.  Goff. —  On  October  18th  —  I  will  follow  on  with  your 
interesting  record.  On  October  18th,  "  Did  not  properly  patrol." 
You  were  fined  one  day's  pay  for  that  On  October  21st  you 
were  off  pott,  standing  in  a  doorway,  you  were  fined  one  day's 
pay  for  that.  On  January  13,  1892,  you  were  uuder  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  That  is  the  Maggie  Cox  matter?  A.  I  think  yon 
read  that  all. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  pretty  short  now;  you  do  not  want  to  be 
puilty  of  more  than  you  are  guilty  of?  A.  I  guess  I  am  guilty 
of  enough  luere. 
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Q.  On  February  5,  3893,  you  did  riot  properly  patvol  aad  were 
iiued  one  day'n  pay;  on  February  17th,  you  did  not  properly 
pati'ol;  the  charge,  I  believe,  was  dismissed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  dismissal;  one  bright  mark  in  your  record;  on 
August  3Gtn,  you  failed  to  go  to  detailed  post  as  ordered  and 
were  fined  two  days'  pay;  on  November  21st,  you  did  not  prop- 
erly patrol,  and  were  fined  one  days'  pay;  on  March  18,  1894, 
you  were  absent  from  post  in  a  restaurant  and  were  lined  half 
a  day's  pay,  and  on  March  22d,  you  did  not  properly  patrol,  and 
fined  one  day's  pay,  altogether  16  charges. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  what  he  testified  to. 

Mr.  Golf. —  Sixteen  charges,  and  15  convictions  out  of  the  16 
charges,  and  four  of  those  brutal  assaults  upon  citizens.  I  wish 
merely  to  read  this  There  is  another  interesting 
episode  of  your  trial.  You  were  asked  by  the  commissioner: 
"  Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  that  you  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  this 
night;  now,  will  you  state  to  the  commissioners  whether  you 
had  taken  a  drink  of  anything  that  day?  A.  I  have  not  taken 
a  glass  of  whisky  in  15  years,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I 
have." 

The  Witness. —  Fifteen  months;  I  did  not  say  15  years. 

Q.  Fifteen  months  you  said;  that  is  a  misprint?  A.  It  must 
be. 

Q.  Later  on,  "  Q.  (By  a  commisioner.)  And  you  say  that  you 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  haven't  tasted  a  drop 
of  whiskey  in  15  years?    A.  Yes." 

"  Q.  (By  commissioner.)  What  medicine  did  you  take  that 
day?"  And  you  answered,  "A.  I  have  got  the  medicine  here  in 
my  pocket;  I  took  five  quinine  pills,  and  two  capsules,  and  a 
glass  of  hot  lemonade." 

Q.  Did  you  have  all  that  in  your  pocket  at  the  time?  A.  I 
don't  suppose  I  had  that. 

Q.  And  under  the  influence  of  these  terrible  and  powerful 
narcotics  and  stimulants,  you  knocked  down  this  little  girl  on 
Broadway,  and  broke  —  quinine  and  capsules  and  lemonade? 
A.  Kiely  hasn't  a  tooth  broken  to-day. 

Q.  The  commissioners  said  you  had  broken  it?  A.  I  have  not 
seen  his  tooth  broken. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  him  since?  A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  him 
since. 


Mr.  Goflf. —  Now,  I  think,  Officer  Coleman,  we  will  excuse, 
that  you  maj  pursue  your  brilliant  and  meritorious  career  on 
the  force. 

The  Witness. —  Thanks;  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Moss  resumed  the  stand,  and  testified  as  follows: 

The  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moss,  in  regard  to  the  trials  of 
Captain  Carpenter  and  MoLaughlin,  was  here  marked  in  eri* 
dence,  "  Exhibit  3,  October  2,  1892,  L.  W.  H." 

Mr.  Moss. —  Continuing  the  line  of  testimony  upon  which  Mr. 
Goff  was  interrogating  me,  there  were  a  great  many  cases  of 
licenses  broken,  and  a  great  many  convictions  obtained  against 
houses  of  ill-fame  or  the  proprietors  of  houses  of  ill-fame  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  to  which  matters  I  am  know- 
ing, and  the  uniform  rule  was  that  the  houses  continued  to  do 
business,  regardless  of  the  raids  and  regardless  of  the  con- 
victions, and  that  no  saloon  ever  went  out  of  business,  though! 
its  excise  license  was  broken.  Sometimes  the  ink  of  the  revo- 
cation was  hardly  dry,  before  a  new  license  was  issued  to 
another  person,  who,  of  course,  swore  he  had  no  business  con- 
nection with  the  individual  whose  license  had  been  broken.  I 
never  knew  a  house  of  ill-fame  being  closed  up  through  a  raid, 
until  the  one  or  two  cases  that  were  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  Doctor  Parkhurst  in  1892,  Hattie  Adams  and  Mary 
Andrews.  I  believe  those  houses  were  really  broken  up.  In  one 
oase,  the  case  of  Lena  Demerville,  officers  of  our  society  pro- 
cured and  had  the  proprietors  and  girls  arrested  three  different 
times,  and  three  different  times  they  were  held  for  trial  On 
the  third  occasion.  Justice  Taintor,  before  whom  the  case  came, 
who  knew  of  the  previous  raids,  made  a  departure  and  held  all 
the  girls,  some  six  girls,  as  vagrants,  and  committed  them  to 
the  island  for  six  months;  but  those  girls  never  went  to  the 
island.  They  were  removed  from  the  Fifty-seventh  street  pri- 
son to  the  Jefferson  Market  prison,  upon  a  pretext  that  the 
Fifty-seventh  street  prison  was  not  in  order  to  accommodate 
them  —  there  were  some  repairs  being  made.  Another  justice 
was  sitting  at  Jefferson  Market.  On  the  following  day  that 
justice  signed  a  formal  certificate  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  requiring  them  to  discharge  the 
girls;  that  was  Judge  Grady,  and  the  girls  never  went  to  the 
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island,  and  were  dlBcharged,  withoat  Jadge  Taintor's  knowledge. 
When  the  matter  was  broaght  to  his  attention,  which  was  some 
months  afterward,  it  was  made  a  subject  of  inqairy  by  the 
grand  jury  of  this  county,  who  found  no  indictment,  but  found 
a  presentment  on  the  subject.    It  appeared  that  the  Commis^ 
sioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  had  violated  the  law,  and 
made  themselves  liable  for  misdemeanor  by  discharging  these 
girls  without  a  certificate  form  the  committing  magistrate;  but 
it  further  appeared  that  they  supposed  that  the  justice  who 
signed  the  certificate  was  the  committing  magistrate;  so  while 
they  were  legally  guilty,  they  were  not  morally  guilty;  and  the 
grand  jury  did  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  indicting  anybody. 
But  this  checked  the  practice,  which  was  very  prevalent,   of 
discharging  vagrants  or  persons  charged  with  disorderly  vio- 
lations and  preventing  them  serving  upon  the  island.     Somer 
time  since  I  began  an  examination  of  the  record  of  police  trials 
at  police  headquarters.    A  large  part  of  the  examination  was 
made  by  me  personally.    Portions  of  it  were  made  by  Mr.  Gregg, 
a  lawyer  associated  with  me,  and  by  a  clerk,  but  all  under  my, 
direction.    I  have  prepared  a  volume  which  I  furnish  to  the 
committee  now,  with  an  index  on  the  last  page,  showing,  first,  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  trials;  second,  the  trials  of  superior 
oflBcers,  then  general  statistics  of  trials  for  1891,  1892  and  1893. 
Table  of  convictions  for  offenses  amounting  to  crimes,  total  of 
misdemeanors  and  felonies,  a  few  cases  of  assault  in  1890.  Table 
of  convictions  for  abusing  citizens,  etc.,  not  amounting  to  crime. 
Table   of  complaints   against   oflQcers   for  assaults   and   other 
crimes,  which  were  not  decided  May  1,  1894.    Table  of  com- 
plaints   for    assaults    and    other    serious    matters,    dismissed. 
Table  of  dismissals  from  the  force  with  causes.    Table  of  ex- 
tremes, fines  and  causes,  and  then  following  that  general  state- 
ment, the  particulars  of  certain  interesting  cases,  which  were 
referred  to  page  by  page,  tables  in  the  early  part  of  the  book. 
This  examination  only  covers  about  three  years,  from  January 
1,   1891,  to  May  1,  1894.    Prom  this  examination  it  appears, 
that  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  force  have  several  con- 
victions  against   them,   most   of   them   being   for   disciplinary 
offenses.    It   also   appears  that   the   accused   officer   generally, 
denies  a  charjije  on  oath  and  an  adjudication  of  his  guilt  is 
necessarily  a  determination  of  his  perjury.    We  have  not  dis- 
covered that  any  official  notice  is  taken  of  this  perjury,  many. 
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^^ges  being  denied  under  oath,  and  the  officer  going  baok  to 
inty  without  any  conviotion  except  the  conviction  for  the 
offense  charged.  I  find  that  many  of  the  convictions,  whioU 
woald  be  convictions  of  misdemeanors  and  felonies,  if  rendered 
k  a  criminal  court,  the  penalties  are  these  small  fines.  From; 
May  1,  1891,  to  May  1,  1894,  only  four  officers  were  dismissed 
for  assault,  and  in  many  outrageous  cases  the  officers  were 
punished  by  fines  of  from  three  to  15  days'  pay.  Of  those 
four  convictions,  three  were  for  assault  on  officers,  and 
one  case  in  the  three  was  a  conviction  for  assaulting 
a  citizen  which  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  parade  of 
of  General  ??herman's  funeral  where  tha  assault  wns  committetl 
on  the  line  of  march,  and  witnessed  by  General  Wingate,  and 
Duke  Townsend,  and  other  prominent  citizens,  who  appeared 
as  witnesses  on  the  trial.  The  most  of  the  cases  of  dismissal, 
are  intoxication  and  absence  without  leave.  I  find  on  May  1, 
1894,  there  was  a  lai*ge  number  of  assault  cases  still  pending 
and  undecided,  and  some  of  them  dating  back  for  a  couple  of 
years.  I  find,  too,  a  very  large  proportion  of  assault  cases  dis- 
missed. There  appears  to  be  no  provision  or  practice  in  the 
department  for  causing  the  punishment  criminally  of  an  officer 
who  has  committed  crime.  ^  Occasionally  it  appears  they  are 
prosecuted,  but  always  in  an  accidental  way  by  the  appearance 
of  the  adjudged  person  in  a  police  court,  or  by  some  reason,  some 
peculiar  circumstance  that  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
magistrate.  A  number  of  officers  are  convicted  by  the  court 
each  year  of  criminal  assaults  and  oppression  and  are  fined  and 
returned  to  duty.  There  are  now  on  the  force  90  officers,  who 
have  been  convicted  since  January  1,  1891,  for  assaulting  and 
abusing  citizens,  some  of  the  cases  showing  brutality  appalling, 
in  most  of  the  cases  the  officers  have  denied  the  charge  under 
oath.  The  charges  contain  definite  specifications,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  always  a  formal  adjudication  that  the  charges  are  true. 
There  are  on  the  force  a  number  of  policemen  who  had  benn  con- 
victed two  or  more  times  for  assaulting  and  abusing  citizens. 
Prior  to  May  1,  1894,  there  were  very  few  officers  above  the 
grade  of  patrolman,  who  had  been  tried  or  convicted.  The  four 
captains  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  testimony,  together 
with  Captain  Connor,  who  was  charged  with  assault,  and  false 
arrest  in  1891,  but  in  whose  case  there  never  has  been  any  deci- 
sion, and  the  case  of  Captain  Stevenson,  who  assaulted  a  citizeii, 
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and  was  reprimanded  for  it,  December  6,  1890  —  those  are  aB 
the  ciiHes  against  police  captains  for  fize  years  prior  to  March^ 
1892,  when  the  grand  jury  made  a  presentment  against  the 
police  depaiinient  After  the  presentment  of  tlie  gr<iiid  j?iry, 
and  prior  lo  the  appointment  of  this  investigating  committee, 
there  were  charges  against  Inspector  Williams  and  Captain 
Dagherty  of  permitting  gambing-houses  to  be  run,  on  which 
Inspect  or  Williams  was  acquitted  and  Captain  Doghertywas  repri- 
manded. There  was  charges  against  Inspector  McAvoy  and 
Captain  Westervelt  for  permitting  an  opium  joint  to  be  run; 
against  McAvoy  and  Stevenson,  for  permitting  gambling-houses 
to  be  run.  McAvoy  was  acquitted  and  Williams  and  Stevenson 
were  reprimanded.  The  first  serious  punishments;  that  ia 
punishment  by  retirement,  which  occurred  to  police  captains, 
were  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  this  investigating  com- 
mittee. I  find  that  in  1891  there  was  4,059  trials  at  police  head- 
quarters. In  1892,  there  were  3,421  trials.  In  1893,  there  were 
4,209  trials;  a  total  of  11,089  trials  in  three  years.  We  will 
offer  this  volume  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  schedule. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  A  copy  of  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  it  is  in  triplicate,  with  the  schedule  which 
I  mention  testified  to  in  detail,  and  we  will  substantiate  the 
volume,  by  calling  a  police  officer  and  other  witnesses,  as  the 
hearing  progresses. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  are  here  a  number  of  places  that 
are  erased?  A.  Those  came  in  by  mistake;  those  are  not  to 
be  considered.    I  shall  have  a  copy  rebound  with  those  out 

The  two  volumes  referred  to  are  marked  Exhibit  1,  October  2, 
1894,  L.  W.  H. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena,  especially 
the  officers,  will  attend  this  afternoon  at  a  quarter  after  2.  We 
stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October   2,   1894. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will  con- 
tinue the  statement  that  I  was  making  from  the  witness  chair, 
and  give  some  facts  which  did  not  occur  to  me  then.  The  total 
number  of  cases  where  officers  were  convicted  upon  charges 
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or  testimony  that  amounted  to  crimes,  from  January  1,  1891, 
to  May  1,  1894,  which  I  examined,  were  109.  Ninety-two  of 
those  men  are  still  on  the  force.  The  punishment  alloted  was 
as  follows: 

Two  days'  fines,  eight  caises;  three  days'  fines,  22  cases;  five 
days'  fines,  36  cases;  eight  days'  fines,  one  case;  10  days  'fines, 
25  cases;  15  days'  fines,  five  cases;  20  days'  fines,  eight  cases; 
30  days'  fines,  nine  cases.    Dismissals  from  force,  four  cases. 

The  nature  of  the  crime  in  each  case  was  the  subject  of 
examination,  and  from  the  charges  and  the  testimony  I  have 
divided  them  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

Criminal  neglect  of  duty,  12  cases;  oppression,  28  cases;  in- 
decent exposure,  one  case;  assault,  third  degree,  56  cases) 
assault,  second  degree,  45  cases;  burglary,  one  case;  crime 
against  nature,  one  case. 

I  would  say  that  the  specification  did  not  allege  that  in  so 
many  words,  but  the  testimony  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
conviction,  alleged  it  in  specific  terms,  in  detail;  and  that 
officer  was  not  dismissed  from  the  force  but  was  allowed  to 
resign  some  two  years,  I  think,  afterward.  I  will  be  specific 
about  that  case  later.    Attempted  rape,  one  case. 

That  appeared  upon  the  evidence;  not  in  the  specification. 

Number  of  misdemeanors,  97;  number  of  felonies,  46. 

In  examining  these  cases  we  noticed,  after  a  while,  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  officer  to  deny  the  charge  on  oath.  We 
did  not  examine  each  case  for  tiie  purpose  of  putting  it  in  the 
category  of  denials,  but  noticed  66  of  the  109  cases  where  the 
officer  was  convicted,  notwithstanding  his  denial  on  oath  of  the 
charge.    There  were  many  more  than  66. 

In  addition  to  the  109  cases  where  assaults  were  committed, 
or  other  acts  amounting  to  crimes  committed,  there  were  22 
cases  where  officers  were  convicted  of  matters  of  a  serious 
nature,  such  as  abusing  citizens  but  not  amounting  to  assault. 
For  instance,  Officer  John  J.  Barnes  was  convicted  of  carelessly 
handling  a  pistol  and  accidentally  killing  a  citizen.  He  was 
convicted  of  that  charge  and  fined  ten  days'  pay.  On  August 
27th  the  officer  was  examined  before  a  coroner  who  concluded 
that  the  circumstance  was  accidental,  so  that  he  was  not  held 
for  criminal  trial,  but  before  the  commissioners  was  convicted 
of  having  carelessly  handled  his  revolver.  The  fact  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pistol  and  of  the  death  of  the  citizen  was  proved, 
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and  he  was  fined  ten  days'  pay.  There  are  two  cases  of  offlcera 
who  entered  the  liames  of  citizens  on  registry  books  on  the 
registration  days  prior  to  election.  It  appeared  by  the  testi- 
mony which  was  given,  that  they  took  the  places  of  clerks,  of 
registry  officers,  who  were  absent,  and  apparently  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  more  than  clerical  work;  but  they  were  found  guilty, 
and  one  man,  William  J.  Mooney,  was  fined  three  days'  pay. 
The  other  case  was  Charles  A.  Place,  fined  three  days'  pay,  1891, 
December  4th. 

I  found  56  cases  of  assault  and  other  serious  charges  whioU 
had  not  been  decided  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1894. 

These  cases  run  back  as  far  as  the  10th  of  February,  1891. 

Then  I  found  within  that  period  65  cases  in  which  the  com- 
plaints were  dismissed.  We  have  not  attempted  to  say  that 
in  any  particular  case  the  dismissal  was  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  we  have  not  estimated  the  cases  where  the  own- 
plaints  were  dismissed,  or  where  no  decision  has  been  rendered, 
in  our  presentment  of  the  matters  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goff  before 
this  committee  to-day.  We  prefer  to  rest  our  case  upon  those 
points,  upon  the  convictions  of  officers  by  their  superiors,  the 
police  commissioners.  That  eliminates  all  questions  that  could 
be  raised  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  police  department 

Within  that  period,  1891  to  1894,  we  found  61  dismissals, 
which  are  mentioned  at  page  33  of  this  book.  The  cause  of  dis- 
missal is  given  opposite  the  name  of  each  man.  Only  four  of 
those  dismissals  were  for  assault,  as  we  have  previously  stated. 
The  prevailing  cause  is  absence  from  post,  intoxication,  not 
properly   patrolling. 

I  offer  in  evidence  the  record  of  Alexander  S.  Williams, 
which  was  marked  for  identification.  It  is  not  very  long,  and 
I  will  read  it  with  your  permission:  August  3,  1866,  appointed; 
February  25,  1867,  absent  from  post  and  in  company  with  his 
side  partner;  March  21,  1867,  reprimanded. 

Chairman   Lexow. — Where   did   you   get   that   record? 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  record  is  furnished  by  the  department  I 
read  from  the  official  copy  of  the  book,  showing  the  record  of 
each  officer. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Does  the  police  record  show  that  phrase> 
ology:  absent  from  post  with  his  side  partner? 

Mr.   Moss. —  Yes,  sir;   exactly  that. 

Chairman  Lexow. — What  does  that  mean? 
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Mr.  Moss. —  That  means  that  he  and'  his  brother  patrolman, 
the  officer  with  whom  he  was  paired,  were  absent  from  post. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  the  expression  of  the  police  de- 
partment? 
Mr.  Moss. —  It  is  an  expression  that  is  frequently  used. 
Mr.  Moss  continued  to  read  from  the  record  of  Alexander  S. 
Williams  as  follows:  June  29,  1870,  absent  from  roll-call;  fined 
two  days'  pay,  September  15,  1870,  neglected  to  return  to  his 
]>o8t,  directly  from  court;  complaint  dismissed.  September  15, 
1870.  arrested  a  vendor  for  cruelty  to  animals;  complaint  dis- 
missed, September  27,  1870,  absent  from  post  in  Revere  house; 
complaint  dismissed,  promoted  to  roundsman,  July  10,  1871; 
promoted  to  sergeant,  September  23,  1871;  promoted  to  captain. 
May  31,  1872,  May  28,  1875,  assaulted  Owen  Clark,  in  front  of 
residence;  complaint  dismissed,  April  10,  1875,  used  improper 
lanpaajje  to  Thomas  Wild;    reprimanded    by    superintendent. 
March  8,  1876,  insulting,  menacing  and  defamatory  words  to 
AJex.  McGuw;  reprimanded  by  superintendent,  March  8,  1876, 
failed  to  enforce  an  ordinance;  complaint  dismissed,  March  19, 
1879,  assaulted  W.  V.  Blake,  at  Gilmore's  Garden;  complaint 
dismissed.    March    19,    1879,    neglected    and    refused   to    pull 
gambling-house  at  request  of  Michael  Dunn,  who  lost  money, 
in  said  house;  complaint  dismissed.  March  19,  1879,  neglect  and 
refusal  to  pull  gambling-house  at  request  of  Charles  Williams 
who  lost  money  in  said  house;  complaint  dismissed.  March  20, 
1N79.  neglected  and  refused  to  pull  gambling-house  at  request  of 
Thomas  W.  Murphy,  who  lost  money  in  said  house;  complaint 
dismissed.    March    21,    1879,    neglected    and    refused    to    pull 
gambling-house  at  request  of  James  Kearney,  who  lost  money 
in  said  house;  Complaint  dismissed;  abusive  language  to  a  clerk 
of  police   department,   fined    10   days'   pay;   October  20,   1879, 
assaulted  Charles  W.  Smith,  at  Twenty-fourth,  street  and  Fifth 
avenue;  complaint  dismissed;  August  21,  1879,  refused  to  give 
information  to  a  reporter  named  John  Campbell;  complaint  dis- 
missed; May  3,  1885,  allowed  gambling-houses  to  exist  in  his 
precinct;   complaint  dismissed;  January  •  11,   1893  —  that   com- 
plaint was  dismissed;  February  27,  1885;  March  3, 1885,  allowed 
gambling-houses  to  exist  in  his  precinct;  dismissed  complaint; 
promoted  to  inspector,  August  10,  1887;  January  11,  1893,  neg- 
lected to  enforce  law  against  gambling;  complaint  dismissed. 
^  reading    this    record    we    call    attention    to    the    serious 
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nature  of  the  charges  and  the  uniform  success  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  securing  acquittal.  It  Las  been  slated  in 
evidence  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Williams 
upon  the  charges  mentioned  by  the  witness  last  in  the  chair, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  of  the  trial  we  pro- 
duce the  papers  and  minutes  of  that  trial,  which  we  will  not  offer 
because  they  are  so  bulky.  I  will  merely  read  the  indorsement: 
Complaint;  i»apers  and  testimony  in  case  of  Captain  Williams. 
Date  of  complaint,  June  28,  1887.  Date  of  trial,  July  6,  1887. 
Complaint  by  Jules  Chatelain.    No  judgment  rendered. 

1  now  read  in  evidence  specification  and  judgment  in  the 
case  of  l^atrick  H.  Cash  of  the  Thirty-fifth  precinct,  charged  with 
neglect  of  duty.    Date  of  complaint,  December  2,  1893.    Date 
of    judgment,    January    2,    1894.       Judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners:   Fined   three   days'   pay.    The   specification   is:   First; 
that  said  Patrolman  Patrick  H.  Cash  was  absent  from  his  post 
and  was  leaning  on  the  bar  of  the  Kingsbridge  Hotel  at  Two 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Kingsbridge  road,  in  the 
barroom.    I  told  him  he  had  better  go  and  patrol  his  poet,  at 
10:05  p.  m.,  December  2,  1893.      Second:  He  went  out  of  the 
hotel  and  went  about  200  feet  south  and  sat  down  on  the  ground 
with  his  back  leaning  against  a  telegraph  pole,  from  10:10  until 
10:30  p.  m.    Third:  He  then  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  was  in 
the  bar-room  leaning  against  the  bar,  at  10:35  p.  m.,  during  his 
tour  of  patrol  duty.     Complainant,  John  Pepper. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  three  days'  fine. 

I  will  now  read  in  evidence  the  specification  and  judgment 
in  Ihe  case  of  Frederick  B.  Miller.  Date  of  complaint,  December 
2,  1893.  Date  of  judgment  March  27,  1894.  Judgment:  Dis- 
missed  from   force. 

I  read  the  specification:  First  Said  patrolman,  Frederick  B. 
Miller  was  absent  from  his  post  and  was  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  Kingsbridge  hotel,  at  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth! 
street  and  Kingsbridge  road,  leaning  against  the  bar.  I  told 
him  to  go  and  patrol  his  post,  at  10:05  p.  m.,  December  2,  1893- 
Second.  He  left  the  hotel  and  went  about  200  feet  south  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground  with  his  back  leaning  against  a  telegraph 
pole,  from  10:10  to  10:30  p.  m.  Third.  He  then  went  back  to 
the  hotel  and  was  in  the  bar-room  leaning  aginst  the  bar,  at 
10:35  p.  m.,  during  his  tour  of  patrol  duty.  Complainant,  John 
Pepper,   Thirty-fifth  precinct 
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It  does  not  appear  in  the  testimony  attached  to  either  one 
of  these  complaints  that  these  officers  were  together,  but  the 
specifications  bring  them  together  at  the  precise  moments  and 
at  the  precise  places.  One  officer  was  found  guilty  and  fined 
three  days'  pay;  the  other  officer  was  found  guilty  and  dis- 
missed from  the  force. 

The  name  of  William  J.  Gregory    was  then  announced}  but 

not  responded  to.  ,  I      I      !     Jl^ 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  the  judgment  in  the  case  of 
William  J.  Gregory,  of  the  Seventh  precinct  Date  of  complaint, 
November  27,  1891.  Date  of  judgment,  December  22,  189L 
Judgment  of  the  court:  three  days'  fine,  (8.21.  I  read  the 
specification,  which  is  as  follows:  Said  Patrolman,  William  J. 
Gregory,  arrested  one  Samuel  Alperwitz,  aged  14  years,  in  the 
coal  office,  at  179  Monroe  street,  at  about  1 :15  a.  m.,  November 
26,  1891,  and  discharged  him  on  the  way  to  the  Seventh  precinct 
station-house,  during  his  tour  of  patrol.  Complainant,  John 
Fitzgerald,  sergeant.  Seventh  precinct  Witness,  Samuel 
Alperwitz,  179  Monroe  street 

The  case  is  rested  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
plainant, Samuel  Alperwitz.  The  officer  having  beeni 
convicted,  the  testimony  must  have  been  taken  as  true.  The 
testimony  in  this  case,  which  I  hand  your  honors  for  your  per- 
gonal investigation,  shows  the  commission  of  a  crime  against 
nature.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  William  J.  Gregory, 
resigned  from  the  force  August  19,  1892.  The  conviction  was 
December  22,  1891.  He  was  permitted  to  resign  more  than  six 
months  after  that  conviction.  Your  Honors  will  find  a  tran- 
script of  that  on  page  91  of  the  volume  which  you  have  in 
your  x)ossession. 

Bolton  Hall,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination   by  MrJ  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Forty-six  West  Nineteenth  street 

Q.  Are  you  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  are  related  to  the  Rev.  John  Hall? 
A.  Tes,  sir;  I  am  his  son. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  experience  at  the  Church  street  station- 
house,  on  or  about  the  12th  of  May  of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Please  tell  as  about  it?  A.  I  was  passing  home  about 
half-past  5  and  I  noticed  in  front  of  the  station  a  peddler's  cart 
overturned  with  a  lot  of  bananas  underneath  it;  I  went  into  the 
station  and  remonstrated  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  desk; 
he  asked  me  what  my  business  was,  and  I  told  him ;  then  he  said, 
"  You  haven't  got  much  business  now,  have  you?  "  I  said  1  was 
very  well  satisfied ;  he  said,  "  What  business  is  it  of  yours  any- 
how?" I  said  I  was  a  citizen  and  meant  to  see  justice  done  if 
I  could;  then  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  drinking  mixed 
ale  or  beer;  I  told  him  he  knew  very  well  I  had  been  drinking 
nothing  at  all;  he  said,  "Anyway  you  are  interfering  with  me; 
ofiicer,  put  this  man  out; "  so  I  made  sufficient  resistance  to 
show  that  I  was  unwilling  to  go;  the  doorman  assured  me  that 
if  I  did  not  go  out  I  would  be  locked  up;  I  had  merely  inquired 
why  the  property  in  his  precinct  was  neglected  in  front  of  the 
station-house,  and  to  whom  it  belonged;  I  think  that  was  the 
whole   of  the   experience. 

Q.  Were  you  put  out  of  the  station-house?    A  I  was  put  out, 
yes. 

Q.  By  force?    A.  Sufficient  force;    I  intended  to  have  sued  the 
sergeant,  so  I  made  the  man  use  sufficient  force  to  make  a  legal 
case. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  any  police  official  about 
that  experience?  A.  Yes;  next  morning  I  sent  around  to  find 
out  what  the  name  of  the  sergeant  was,  giving  the  hour;  the 
officer  then  in  charge  of  the  desk  said  that  he  didn't  know;  I 
then  wrote  to  the  police  commissioners  stating  the  whole  case 
and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  manifestly  untrue 
that  they  did  not  know  who  was  in  charge  of  the  desk  at  that 
time;  then  the  sergeant  called  on  me,  the  man  who  had  ordered 
me  put  out,  and  apolgized,  and  someone  was  sent  down  from 
police  headquarters  or  from  the  commissioners'  office  —  I  don't 
know  which  —  and  upon  the  fullest  apology  being  made  and 
assurances  given  me  that  the  man's  property  had  in  fact  subse- 
quently been  taken  care  of,  restored  to  him,  I  withdraw  the 
complaint 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  complaint  made  by  this  man's  superior 
officers  against  him?     A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  there  never  was  any  trial  of  the  officer 
for  his  treatment  of  you?  A.  I  understand  there  was  not,  but 
then  I  requested  that  there  should  not  be;  as  far  as  I  know  there 
was  not. 
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Q.  Is  that  officer  still  on  the  force,  do  you  know?  A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Moss. — That  is  all,  unless  the  Senators  want  to  ask  some- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.— That  is  all,  Mr.  Hall. 

Thomas  Mason  Knox,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  reside  at  32  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
street?    A.  No.  32  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a  student  in  Columbia 
College,  and  I  am  also  in  real  estate. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  experience  with  the  police  quite  recently; 
if  so,  state  the  date?  A.  I  imagine  you  are  alluding  to  the 
affair  we  had  in  Mr.  Crimmin's  lot;  I  think  it  was  the  2d  of  last 
June. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  describe  that  occurrence  in  your  own 
words,  but  brief;  tell  all  that  there  is  of  it?  A.  The  boys  of  the 
sophomore  class  of  the  college  have  a  custom  of  having  a  cre- 
mation at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year,  which  entails  a 
torchlight  procession  through  the  city;  they  made  an  applica- 
tion and  received  permission  to  parade  in  their  precinct,  but 
not  having  received  permission  to  parade  up  town,  they  dis- 
banded and  went  up  in  groups  of  five  or  six  to  Mr.  Crimmin's 
lot  on  Sixty-eight  street  and  Avenue  A,  I  think  it  was,  for 
which  they  had  a  permit;  there  were  two  policemen  there,  I  be- 
lieve; we  explained  our  right  to  go  in  the  lot  and  told  them 
about  a  permit,  and  they  said  it  would  be  all  right;  they  went 
in  and  had  their  bonfire  and  were  extremely  quiet;  so  much 
80  that  the  students  thought  it'  was  quite  a  slow  affair. 

Q.  It  was  not  up  to  former  years?    A.  Not  by  any  means. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Very  unsatisfactory  then?  A.  Very  unsatisfactory,  and  I 
should  imagine  about  quarter  past  11,  somewhere  near  11 
o'clock,  a  squad  from  the  Sixty-seventh  street  station  came 
down  at  the  end  of  the  lot,  and  without  asking  us  to  disband  or 
saying  a  word  to  us;  of  course  the  boys  didn't  move,  knowing 
they  had  this  permit;  they  charged  us  with  thehr  night  clubs; 
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p«>ine  of  the  boys  were  quite  badly  hurt;  the  lot  was  full  of 
sorap  iron  and  rails,  etc,  and  they  fell,  and  the  ofiQcers  kicked 
and  clubbed  them  when  they  were  down  and  when  they  were 
up;  I  was  struck  by  a  missile  which  was  thrown  by  one  of 
them  and  my  hat  was  knocked  off;  they  were  kind  enough  to 
a!'«?w  me  to  pick  it  up,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in 
o»Mier  to  get  the  advantage  of  me,  because  I  was  not  quite  np 
by  ihe  time  I  received  quite  a  severe  kick  from  one  of  tiie 
olticors;  J  was  cliib))ed  on  the  slionlders  and  on  the  head,  but 
not  beverely  hurt;  still  sufficiently  to  be  uncomfortable  for  a 
day  or  two;  one  of  the  boys  fell,  and  I  saw  him  kicked  wheu  he 
was  down  'ind  he  was  unable  to  get  home  without  assistance. 

J]v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Mr.  Valentine. 

Q.  Whore  was  he  hurt?    A.  On  his  back  and  sides;  I  assisted 

him  part  way  home,  then  he  took  a  cab;  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 

'night  going  around  to  the  newsi)aper  offices,  but  not  inmie- 

diately;  I  went  down  with  several  of  the  boys  to  Sixty-seventh 

street  station;  two  or  three  of  them  w^ere  admitted. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Admitted  to  what?  A.  To  the  station,  Sixty-seventh  street 
station.  \ 

By  Mr.  Moss :  • 

Q.  Were  the  rest  barred  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  saw  the 
officer  in  charge  there,  and  he  asked  for  specific  charges  for  the 
different  men. 

Q.  That  is,  he  wanted  you. to  name  the  specific  officers  or 
policemen  who  had  hit  you?  A.  The  specific  policemen  who 
had  hit  us;  it  was  impossible;  it  was  quite  dark;  we  couldn't 
see  their  numbers;  there  was  not  time  to  inquire  their  numbers; 
they  were  very  busy  all  the  time  making  use  of  their  sticks, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  state  the  special  police- 
men who  had  struck  you. 

(}.  You  mean,  struck  you;  fortunately  I  have  not  been  struck 
this  far;  when  it  happens  I  will  take  care  of  it?  A.  I  mean, 
struck  the  students;  they  simply  said  they  could  do  nothing 
about  it;  several  other  men  tried  to  get  in;  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter;  then  the  policemen  were  either  ordered,  or 
volunteered,  to  clear  the  block,  which  they  did. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  clear  the  block  near  the  station-house?  A. 
Near  the  station-honso;  every  man  was  sent  away;  then,  as  T 
say,  1  went  down  to  the  newspaper  offices. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  what  policeman  had  charge  of  the  squad 
that  interrupted  your  festivities?  A.  I  understood  it  wab  a 
Sergeant  Rice. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  any  proceeding  when  Mr.  Rice 
admitted  that  he  had  charge  of  the  squad?  A.  No;  I  have  not; 
several  of  the  boys,  a  day  or  two  later,  I  think,  went  down  to 
police  headquarters  and  lodged  a  complaint  there,  and  I  under- 
stand—  I  was  out  of  town,  but  I  understand  the  squad  were 
brought  down  there,  the  Sixty-seventh  street  squad,  and  were 
questioned;  what  it  amounted  to  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Strike  out  what  he  understood. 

Q.  How  many  officers  were  there  in  the  squad  that  raided 
your  party?  A.  I  should  imagine  about  50  or  more;  I  may  be 
making  a  high  estimate  on  that,  but  I  should  think  about  that 

Q.  It  appeared  to  you  that  there  were  as  many  as  50?  A.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  there  were  150. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  boys  were  there?  A.  There  were  about 
100,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Were  these  all  collejj;e  boys?    A.  College  boys. 

Q.  Students  in  Columbia  college?    A.  Yes*  and  alumni. 

Q.  Those  were  the  students  that  the  squad  of  policemen  from 
the  Sixty-seventh  street  office  charged  with  night-sticks?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  kicked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trial  at  police  headquarters,  any  exami- 
nation before  the  commissioners?  A.  Simply  what  I  said 
before;  it  was  reported  so  in  the  newspapers;  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  yvere  never  examined  as  a  witness?  A.  I  was  never 
examined. 

Q.  Never  asked  to  appear?    A.  I  was  never  asked  to  appear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Valentine  ever  apepared?  A. 
I  think  so,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Mr.  PflPer  present? 

The  Chairman. —  Is  Mr.  PflPer  present? 

(There  was  no  response  to  the  call.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  occurred  just  immediate  to  the  charge  made  upon 
you  with  the  night-sticks?    A.  Nothing  whatever. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  consultation  between  you  and  the  police, 
or  between  the  captain  of  your  force  and  the  police?  A.  Pre- 
vious to  our  going  into  the  lot  we  spoke  to  the  policemen  and 
they  said  it  would  be  all  right;  we  had  a  permit 

Q.  Did  they  charge  upon  you  without  a  word,  without  any 
notice,  or  warning  of  any  kind?  A.  Without  any  notice 
whatever. 

Q.  Without  any  conversation  ?  A.  Without  any  conversation 
whatever. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  say  this  was  a  very  quite  gathering  of  students?  A 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  among  college  students  to 
have  a  quiet  and  peaceful  gathering,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  rather  surprised  at  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  police  officers  charged  upon  you  because  you  were 
so  quiet?    A.  I  don't  know  why  they  charged  on  us. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  is  not  so  quiet  when  they  beat  a  tattoo  on  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  There  had  been  a  conflict  between  the  Columbia  college 
students  and  the  police  in  the  past,  had  there  not?  A.  I  believe 
80  a  week  before  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  grounds;  then 
they  were  not  so  quiet. 

Q.  They  were  not  so  quiet  then?    A.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Moes. —  Is  Officer  Bernard  Dunn  present? 

(No  response  to  the  call.) 

Thomas  Lucas,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Seventy-one  King  street. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Truckman   and   rigger. 
Q.  Have  you  recently  had  any  experience  with  the  police? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  face?  A.  I  was  to  the 
doctor  twice,  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  How  does  your  face  come  into  that  condition?  A.  Through 
policemen's  club. 

Q.  When?    A.  Sunday   night 

Q.  Are  you  a  product  of  an  artist  with  a  club;  is  that  the 
idea  ?    A.  Well,  it  is  a  club  done  it 

Q.  What  officer  clubbed  you?  A.  From  MacDougal  street; 
I  think  his  name  is  Mr.  Dunn. 

Q.  When  were  you  arrainged  in  court?    A.  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Monday  of  this  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  you?  A.  Taking  an  excise 
prisoner  from  a  policeman;  trying  to  take  an  excise  prisoner. 

Q.  The  charge  was  that  you  interfered  with  an  officer  who 
was  arresting  a  violator  of  the  Excise  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  held  for  trial  on  that  charge,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  under  bail  now?  A.  I  expect  it  up  there  pretty, 
soon. 

Q.  Then  you  are  produced  by  the  warden  of  the  Jefferson 
Market  prison?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  are  waiting  for  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  ask  thia 
man  whether  the  charge  against  him  is  right  or  wrong. 

Chairman   Lexow. —  Why   not? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Very  well  then,  I  will  ask  him  about  that  as  a 
matter  of  judicial  inquiry. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  it?  A.  I  came  from  Grime's  picnic  abonlj 
a  month  ago;  I  came  down  with  a  side-partner  of  mine;  I  had 
some  money  in  my  pocket;  I  was  just  after  changing  a  five 
dollar  bill ;  I  had  four  dollars  in  a  vest  pocket,  and  the  rest  in 
another  pocket;  I  sat  down  in  a  doorstep,  me  and  my  friend, 
and  a  policeman  came  and  tried  to  shake  me  up,  comer  of 
Hudson  and  Watt 

Q.  You  mean  he  woke  you  up?  A.  Woke  me  up;  he  couldn^ 
wake  me  up,  and  he  left  me  sleep  there;  when  I  did  wake  up 
I  got  over  the  comer  of  Canal  and  Watt,  and  three  of  themi 
were  laughing;  I  lost  the  |4;  I  asked  the  policeman  did  he  find 
out  umi:hing  about  it,  and  he  said  no;  he  gave  me  a  kind  of  a 
funny  answer;  then  I  saw  this  other  policeman,  the  side- 
partner — 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  was  the  funny  remark;  what  did  the  policeman  say 
to  you?  A.  He  I  old  me  to  go  away  or  he  would  put  me  away; 
he  said  to  go  home;  1  had  no  place  there. 

Q.  That  was  not  very  funny?  A.  I  forget  what  he  said;  I 
guess  he  put  a  little  more  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Only  tell  what  you  know?  A.  Then  Sunday  night  I  was 
going  up  toward  Spring  street,  and  I  met  this  side-partner  of  a 
policeman  coming  up  with  a  fellow;  I  didn't  know  exactly  he 
was  a  prisoner;  he  didn't  have  hold  of  him;  I  asked  him,  '^  Did 
you  find  out  anything  about  those  {4  I  was  robbed  of?  '^  with 
that,  he  must  have  got  angry,  and  he  came  back  and  hit  nie 
in  the  face. 

Q.  What  did  he  hit  you  with?  A.  I  think  it  was  either  Ids 
fist  or  his  club. 

Q.  You  don't  know?  A.  I  don't  exactly  know;  the  next  blow 
I  got  was  with  a  club,  and  that  stunned  me,  and  I  fell  in  the 
gutter,  and  he  beat  me  in  the  gutter  unmercifully  on  the  head 
and  on  the  face;  a  young  man,  Mr.  McHugh,  he  asked  the  police- 
man to  stop ;  I  said,  "  For  God's  sake  don't  kill  me  altogether ;  '* 
and  when  this  man  heard  that  he  asked  the  policeman  to  stop; 
he  didn't  seem  to  stop;  just  as  he  was  bending  over  and  trjini? 
to  lift  the  policeman  off  me,  lift  me  up,  this  other  policeman 
in  citizen's  clothes  jumps  oq  him  and  locks  us  up;  then  when 
I  got  in  the  station-house  with  the  blood  running  down  my 
neck;  T  had  to  put  one  shirt  away;  here  is  one  of  them  (exhibit- 
ing the  shirt);  there  was  one  of  them  inside  called  me  a  pretty 
tough  name,  and  he  made  for  me  inside. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  did  he  call  you?  A.  He  called  me  a  son-of-a-bitch ; 
there  the  blood  was  running  down  by  pailfuls  out  of  my  bead, 
but  the  sergeant  came  and  sewed  it  up. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  another  officer  struck  you  while 
you  were  in  the  station-house?  A.  He  did,  and  I  made  a  run 
for  the  sergeant;  he  had  to  come  out;  only  for  that  1  guess 
they  would  have  killed  me  altogether. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  Was  anybody  arrested  before  you  were  struck  by  the 
policeman;  do  you  understand  the  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  arrest  anyone  before  he  struck  you?  A.  I  donf 
know  that 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  interfere  with  his  arresting  anybody?  A.  I  didnt 
know  he  had  a  prisoner. 

Q.  Bo  this  is  all  news  to  you  that  he  had  a  prisoner  and  that 
yon  interfered?  A.  That  is  how;  I  never  interfered  with  any 
policeman;  this  is  my  first  offense;  I  have  been  working  14 
years  for  the  one  boss. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  committed  an  offense  by  running 
up  against  a  club?  A.  No;  I  think  if  t  asked  a  question  he 
ought  to  give  a  civil  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  an  offense  to  ask  a  policeman  about 
mone>  that  you  lost?  A.  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  if  he  had  any 
clew  to  it 

Q.  It  is  an  object  lesson;  how  is  your  head  hurt;  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  top  of  your  head?  A.  It  is  all  cut  up,  all 
marked;  it  is  sewed;  the  doctor  took  the  stitches  out  this 
morning. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  many  stitches  did  he  put  in  your  head?  A.  I  guess 
he  put  in  eight  or  nine. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  statement  I  have  is  27?  A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
many  but  I  know  he  took  a  good  many  out;  the  doctor  can 
tell  yoi!  that. 

Q.  Was  that  officer  a  large  man  or  a  small  man?  A.  A  larg0 
man,  clean-faced  young  fellow. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  yon  over  been  arrested  before?    A.  I  was  for  intoxi- 
cation, once  for  doing  a  little  damage  with  a  truck. 

By    Mr.   Moss: 
Q.  You  ran  into  soniething,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  charged  with  the  commission  of  ^ 
crime?  A.  No,  sir;  never  was  behind  the  bars,  any  more  thft  n 
the  part  of  a  night. 

Q.  You  mean  those  two  offenses  you  spoke  of?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  One  for  being  intoxicated  and  the  other  for  doing  damage 
with  a  truck?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  altercations  or  wprds  with  thii 
particular  oflScer  before  who  struck  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?    A.  Only  by  sight. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  person,  same  officer,  that  shook  yoo, 
tried  to  wake  you  up?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  for  14  years  with  the  same  concemt 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Devlin  &  Ca,  46  Forsyth  street 

Q.  Have  you  been  ingaged  in  trucking  for  many  years?    A. 
Trucking  and  rigging  and  the  like  of  that 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  truckman?  A.  Since  I  was  12 
years  old. 

Q.  And  are  lo-day,  oi  will  be  when  you  get  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  you  only  had  one  complaint  oc 
charge  made  against  you  with  reference  to  your  trucking?  Ai 
That  is  all. 

Q.  And  no  other  charge  except  one  charge  of  intoxication?! 
A.  That  is  all;  no  crime  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  a  family  man?  A.  No,  sir;  I  support  a  brother 
and   mother. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  • 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  prison  from  the  time  you  were> 
arrested  for  being  intoxicated?  A.  I  was  not  in  prison  at  all; 
I  was  only  in  the  cell  in  the  station-house  until  next  morning; 
I  was   discharged   then. 

Q.  By  the  judge?    A.  Discharged  by  the  judge. 

Q.  I  thought  the  law  compelled  the  judges  now  to  fine  at 
least  one  dollar?    A.  I  don't  know  they  didn't  fine  me. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  your  honors  desire  to  hear  this  man  who  was  with  the 
witness  or  shall  we  take  his  time  for  another  one? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  cor- 
roborate that  because  even  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  a  crime  he 
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ought  not  to  be  panished  that  way.    Unless  a  man  is  a  brute  on 
a  fiend  in  human  shape  he  ought  not  to  use  his  club  that  way. 
Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Mr.  MeNish  present?    (No  response.) 
Mr.Moss. —  Is  Walter   H.  Richards  present?    (No  response.) 

William  McLaehlan,  a  witness  called  by  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  East 
Thirteenth  street.  i 

Q.  You  had  an  exi)erience  with  the  police  about  the  20th  of 
May,  of  this  year,  didn't  you?    A.  I  believe  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Get  right  down  to  it,  and  tell  us  of  it  as  quickly  as  you 
can?  A.  I  am  under  indictment  for  this;  I  have  got  to  come  to 
trial  yet,  and  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  myself  on  the  trial  unless 
I  am  given  the  protection  of  this  court. 

Q  You  mean  to  say  that  the  oflScer  who  assaulted  you  made 
a  charge  against  you  on  which  there  is  an  indictment  pending? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  you  should  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  counsel. 

The  Witness. —  I  have  no  counsel;  I  lost  my  position  and 
everything  through  it,  and  I  haven't  worked  since. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  sorry,  but,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  should  excuse  this  witness,  for  there  have  been  witnesses 
who  have  been  seriously  injured  by  testifying. 

The  Witness. —  If  you  will  read  that  paper  I  gave  you,  you 
will  see  that  he  did  the  same  with  another  party. 

Q.  The  same  officer?    A.  The  same  officer. 

Q.  You  mean,  made  a  complaint  in  connection  with  a  club- 
bing matter?  A.  A  lady  who  made  a  charge  against  him  at 
police  headquarters  for  another  offense, 

Mr.  Moss. —  You  may  be  excused,  Mr.  Lachlan;  we  won't 
allow  you  to  hurt  your  own  case,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  noted 
by  all  hands  interested,  that  this  man  declines  to  testify  against 
this  officer. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  decline  to  testify. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  mean  so  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  being 
saved  from  persecution. 
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OflScer  Ilichard  S.  Meany,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss:  , 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to?    A.  The  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?    A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  the  station-house  of  the  Twenty-fifth  pre- 
cinct? A.  Sixty-seventh  street,  between  Third  and  Lexington 
avenues. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  party  of  officers  that  charged  upon  the 
Columbia  college  students?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  that  pai'ty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  night-stick  that  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have?    A.  A  billy. 

Q.  Did  you  club  anybody?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  hurt  anyone  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  touch  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  that  was  touched?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
din't  go  into  the  inclosure  at  all ;  I  stayed  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  squad?    A.  Roundsman  Rice. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  officers  who  were  in  that  squad? 
A.  Our  whole  section  wtis  there. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Twenty-four,  I  guess. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Twenty-four  officers  and  24  sticks? 

Q.  Except  one  billy?  A.  They  were  all  "billys;"  we  were 
not  allowed  to  go  out  with  the  night-sticks. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  night  time,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  always  carry  night-sticks  at  night?  A.  No,  sir; 
never;  not  now. 

Q.  Are  they  entirely  abolished?    A.  Except  in  case  of  riot. 

Q.  How  many  complaints  have  you  against  you?  A.  I  had  a 
good  many  this  year;  I  have  no  account  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  since  the  3d  of  April?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  since  the  3d  of  April?  A.  I  think  I  have  had 
five;  I  ain't  sure. 

Q*  Five  since  the  3d  of  April?  A.  I  think  five;  I  wouldn't 
swear  to  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  complaints  there  have  been  al- 
together? A.  I  have  no  record  of  them;  I  have  the  records  of 
them  home;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  have  the  official  record  of  Officer  Meehan  before  me, 
which  Hhows  15  complaints  up  to  and  including  April  3d;  from 
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December  8,  1891;  he  was  appointed  November  11,  1801,  and 
tlie  first  complaint  was  December  8,  1891;  in  these  cases  he 
was  discharged;  complaints  were  dismissed  in  two  cases  only; 
what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  cases  since  the  3d  of  April? 
A.  I  have  had  conversation,  at  not  properly  relieving;  that  is, 
coming  in  a  half  an  hour  late  after  roll-call. 

Q.  Was  there  any  for  assaulting  citizens?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  disciplinary  offenses?    A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q,  What  has  been  your  habit  upon  the  trial  of  your  cases; 
have  you  always  admitted  your  guilt?  A.  Always  admitted, 
except  in  one  case,  and  I  was  justified  in  defending  it  because 
the  charge  was  wrong;  I  had  two  witnesses  to  verify  it. 

Q.  Which  case  was  that?  A.  Where  I  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a  citizen  on  the  Boulevard. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  of  John  Strohneidel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  deny  the  charge  there?    A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  charged  with  assaulting  John  Strohneidel  ? 
A.  It  was  in  February  or  March. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners?  A. 
Three  days'  pay. 

Q.  How  much  was  that?    A.  About  fO  or  flO. 

Q.  Nine  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  appears  on  the  envelope; 
now,  let  me  read  the  specifications  of  the  charge  against  you: 

"  First  Said  Patrolman  Richard  8.  Meaney  did,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  10,  1894,  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
forcibly  enter  the  private  apartments  of  one  John  Strohneidel  at 
No.  1424  Avenue  A,  and  without  warrant  of  law  and  against 
the  protestb  of  said  Strohneidel. 

"  Second,  Said  Patrolman  Richard  S.  Moaney  did,  on  WdnoH- 
day.  January  10,  1894,  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  apartments  of  John  Strohneidel,  at  No.  1424  Avenue  A, 
strike  said  Strohneidel  several  blows  on  the  head  and  face  with 
bi8  fist  and  made  use  of  vile  and  indecent  language  to  him." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  is  here,  which  adjudges  that  the 
charge  is  true;  do  you  remember  the  testimony  of  tlie  com- 
plainant in  that  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  complainant  testify  that  you  called  on  him  with 
two  men  to  demand  money  for  some  furniture  bought  by  him 
on  the  installment  plan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  the  men  went  in  a  room  and  yon  stayed 
outside?    A.  Y'^es,  sir. 
K  301 
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Q.  Did  he  testify  that  those  men  demanded  the  farniture  and 
that  he  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  that  they  called  you  in  from 
the  hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  he  say  that  he  protested  and  tried  to  c*lose  the 
door,  but  that  you  pushed  him  and  knocked  out  the  glasB?  A, 
Yes,  pir. 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  you  pushed  his  wife  and  struck  him  on 
the  head  several  times?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  lie  testify  Ihat  he  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
called  for  assistance?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  he  t(^stify  that  you  foUowc^d  him  through  the  rc>oiu8 
and   struck   him?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  wliile  he  laid  out  of  the  window  calling 
for  help  that  you  kept  punching  him  in  the  head?    A.  Yes,  siri 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  the  men  didn't  take  the  f uraiture  afteQ 
all  Ihat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  he  asked  vou  what  vou  licked  him  fort 
I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  he  lestify  that  you  said  ''  I  am  a  policeman;  I  have  a 
right  to  kill  you  if  I  want  to?"    A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  he  testified  to  that  or  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  you  wanted  to  punch  several  othec 
people?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  said  that  either;  ha 
might  have,   but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  he  assaulted  him  because  of  a  perscmal 
insult. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the 
whole  record  in? 

Chairman    Lexow. —  This  is  not  testimony. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Not  at  all.  The  purpose  of  this  branch  of  the 
testimony  is  this:  Whether  these  ofllcei's  are  guilty  or  not,  not 
charging  against  Mr.  Meaney,  but  whether  they  are  guilty  or 
not.  The  commissioners  have  said  that  they  are  guilty.  The 
comnussion(Ts  have  said  that  the}'  are  guilty  upon  the  testi- 
mony whidi  Ihe  complainant  has  adduced.  The  commissioners, 
finding  that  Ihe  lestiniony  was  tru(*  and  convicting  the  officer, 
fined  him  three  days'  pay. 

Senator  Tantor. —  Thev  niav  find  him  guilav  without  the 
8pecifi<*ation.     They  are  not  bound  by  the  specification. 
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"Mr.  Moss. —  Pardon  me,  Senator.  The  record  is  here  which 
\n  BO  many  words  adjudges  that  the  charges  are  true,  and  the 
epecification  is  made  a  part  of  the  charge. 

Senator  Cantor. —  But  do  you  not  recollect  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  McClave,  that  sometimes  the  commissioners  when  they  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty  upon  the  evidence,  at  the  same  time  do  not 
state  exactly  upon  what  charge  that  judgment  is  founded.  The 
specification  may  be  of  a  serious  offense,  but  at  the  same  time^ 
the  commissioners  may  think  that  the  officers  are  guilty  of  a 
minor  offense  and  may  award  a  very  much  smaller  punishment. 
I  roggest,  if  these  officers  are  going  to  be  tried,  if  your  are  going 
to  produce  the  record  it  is  one  thing;    but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
pat  in  the  e\idence  against  them  without  putting  on  record  the 
evidence  in  their  favor.    It  is  not  fair.    Where  you  are  going 
to  produce  the  testimony  of  the  complainant  it  is  simply  but 
fair  to  the  witness  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  on  trial*  and  the 
commissioners  have  determined  on  the  evidence  what  punish- 
ment should  be  awarded,  that  the  whole  record  should  go  in, 
and  that  this  witness  or  any  other  witness  should  not  be  mis- 
judged by  the  questions  that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Let  me  say  this:  The  commissioner  who  gave 
that  testimony  is  the  same  commissioner  who,  from  the  record 
offered  yesterday,  adjudged  a  man  not  guilty  of  a  certain  thing 
when  he  confessed  that  he  was  guilty. 

Senator  Cantor. —  We  had  a  case  in  the  General  Sessions 
yesterday  where  the  jury  pould  not  agree  after  the  prisoner  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  would  seem  to  me  to  cover  the  whole 
point  in  this  case,  if  the  learned  Senator  will  specify  any  part 
of  those  specifications  under  which  this  man  was  found  guilty 
of  a  charge  that  would  justify  the  police  c(mimissioners  in 
fitting  him  three  days'  pay.  An  assault  upon  a  citizen  and 
•Iniost  felonious  entry  into  a  citizen's  house  are  the  charges 
that  are  made;  now,  if  any  one  of  those  charges  entitle  the 
police  commissioners  to  fine  him  three  days'  pay,  I  think  the 
whole  record  ought  to  go  in.  , 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  do  not  know  what  record  is  here,  but  I  do 
Pwtest,  in  all  fairness,  and  in  all  justice,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  complainant  ought  not  to  be  admitted  alone,  and  this  wit- 
ttess  not  be  given  an  opportunity  of  making  a  defense;  if  the 
learned  counsel  is  going  to  assume  that  the  testimony  of  the 
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complainants,  on  all  these  trials,  is  true,  that  is  one  thing;  but, 
if  he  is  going  to  assume  that  there  was  a  regular  trial  and  that 
the  commissioners  acted  on  the  evidence,  that  is  another  thing; 
in  other  words,  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  every 
police  officer  against  whom  charges  are  made,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  of  you  are  going  to  be  fair  with  the  police  force  of  New 
York,  that  is  another  thing.    I  do  not  know  whether  this  charge 
is  true  or  not    It  may  be  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  am  only 
able  to  say,  in  common  fairness  and  justice  to  these  men,  that 
evidence  on  both  sides  ought  to  come  in,  and  then  let  the  people 
determine    whether   the    police   commissioners    or    not    acted 
properly. 

The  Chairman. —  On  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  determine.  The  criticisms  passed  by  the  Senator 
are  entirely  without  point,  for  the  reason  that,  without  any 
objection  having  been  made  by  the  Senator,  that  this  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  testimony.  , 

Senator  Cantor. —  It  goes  on  the  record  just  the  same,  and  it 
is  unfair  to  a  public  officer  that  that  should  be  done,  unless  his 
defense  goes  in  with  it.  There  has  been  9,  great  deal  of  that 
going  on  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  The  committee  have  already  passed  upon 
that  subject.  They  will  permit  counsel  to  introduce  the  record 
of  the  conviction,  together  with  the  specifications,  as  indicating 
upon  the  face  of  the  papers  what  the  charge  was,  and  also  what 
the  sentence  of  the  court  was. 

Senator  Cantor. —  May  counsel  go  on  examining  what  the 
complaining  witness  testified  to?, 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  chairman  has  already  ruled  that  that 
is  no  testinionv. 

« 

Mr.  Moss. —  INm  luir  nie  to  read  in  evidence  the  first  part  of 
the  specification:  "I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  Bichard  S. 
Meaney,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  precinct  with  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer;  in  this,  to  wit:"  Then  follow  the  specifications  which 
I  have  alleged.  The  judgment  in  the  case  adjudges  that  the 
charges  are  true. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Is  that  not  siifficicnt  without  the  testimony 
of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  purpose  of  the  evidence  is  to  sho^^  that  when 
the  commissioners  have  adjudged  him  guilty  of  tliose  specifica- 
tions upon  the  testimony  winch  is  adduced,  and  which  I  am 
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perfectly  willing  to  hand  to  any  Senator  who  desires  to  use  it, 
the  board  of  police  commissioners,  taking  the  testimony  with 
all  that  is  in  it  as  true,  fine  him  only  three  days'  x)ay.  Now  I 
proceed  to  ask  the  oflftcer: 

"  Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  for  this 
offense?    A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  ever  do  a  day's  time  for  this  assault?    A.  No, 
sir." 

Q.  T  read  from  the  testimony  of  the  complainant  at  page  5 
as  follows  — 

The  Chairman. —  The  same  objection  is  made  to  that,  Mr. 
^loss,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  fair  to  those  who 
are  charged  here,  to  have  matters  of  that  kind  published  with- 
out giving  them  an  opportunity  to  contradict  it;  we  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  force  just  as  mnoh  as  the  gentleman  who  is  about  to 
receive  a  Congressional  nomination  from  one  of  the  district!^ 
of  this  city. 

Q.  Have  any  charges  for  perjury  been  preferred  against  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anyone  questioned  you  for  your  testimony  upon  that 
trial  with  regard  to  its  truth  or  untruth  —  superior  officer,  I 
mean?    A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Moss. —  1  hat  is  all. 

Witiiess. —  I  would  like  to  make  a  slight  explanation,  if  I 
would  be  allowed. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  testimony  with  reference  to  the  com- 
plainant's testimony  against  you  is  stricken  out. 

Officer  Edwin  V.  Luman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
^tate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  precinct? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  suggest  putting  in  the  conviction 
^i  specification  and  asking  any  other  questions  material,  but 
**ot  going  into  the  testimony. 

Mp.  Moss. —  I,  of  course,  do  not  wish  to  address  you  upon 
^ny  subject  that  may  have  been  widely  determined  upon;  but 
^^  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances  which  were  present  in 
^e  minds  of  these  commissioners  when  they  rendered  this  j u *!:::- 
^^nt,  the  circumstances  in  this  testimony  which  they  must 
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have  believed  to  have  rendered  the  judgment,  is  a  matter  whioh 
Bhonld  be  considered  on  the  question  of  the  appearance  of  their 
judgment  as  to  its  right  or  wrong  to  the  case. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  right. 

■ 

Mr.  Moss. —  And  that  is  why  I  think  it  would  be  wise  oo- 
casionally  to  introduce  some  portions  of  the  evidence  given  by 
the  complainants  which  the  commissioners  must  have  taken  as 
true,  which  gave  the  coloring  that  the  commissioners  had  in 
mind  when  they  rendered  their  judgment  The  specification  is 
a  mere  legal  statement  of  the  offense.  The  specification  will 
say,  for  instance,  that  he  used  profane  language.  Now,  profane 
language  might  be  limited  to  a  single  deed,  or  it  might  be 
strung  out  into  the  usual  police  oath.  A  single  deed  may  be 
forgiven  most  men,  but  the  expressions  which  fall  from  the 
lips  of  these  officers,  as  appears  upon  the  recoi-d,  is  a  different 
tiling,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  continuous,  and  that  it  is  winked 
at  by  the  imposition  of  very  small  fines,  is  a  circumstance 
that  (>iij:rht  to  appeal  to  this  coinmittee.  The  spoeification  will 
not  go  into  the  detail  of  language  or  action.  It  may  say 
that  an  oflScer  violently  clubbed  a  citizen,  but  it  won't 
say  that  he  broke  his  jaw.  I  have  a  case  in  mind  now  of  a 
policeman  who  threw  his  club  at  several  little  boys  that 
w^ere  playing  on  the  sidewalk.  The  club  struck  one  boy  on 
the  jaw  and  broke  it.  Upon  the  trial  the  commissioner  asked 
the  boy:  What  is  the  matter  with  your  face.  The  boy  replied, 
*'  That  is  where  the  officer  struck  me.  He  threw  his  club  at  me.** 
Then  t»»o  rommir-sioner  turned  and  lectured  the  officer,  saying, 
"  You  are  a  brute.  You  have  no  business  to  be  on  the  force,'* 
or  words  to  that  effect.  The  result  was  only  a  small  fine.  That 
case  would  not  be  sufficiently  underetood  by  the  committee  bj; 
simply  taking  Ihe  specifieatioii  that  that  officer  tlirew  his  -.^lub 
at  the  bov. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  fair  to 
put  an  officer  on  the  stand  here  and  get  him  to  swear  to  the 
testimony  of  a  cora])lainant  ai?ainst  him  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 
You  can  put  the  whole  record  in  evidence,  or  a  portion  of  the 
record  in  evidence;  or  you  can  put  the  statement  of  the  commis> 
sioner  in  evidence.  But  to  put  simply  the  story  of  the  complain- 
ant in  the  officer's  own  mouth  seems  to  be  going  too  far. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  agree  to  that  most  willingly.  If  I  may  read 
from  the  minutes  of  the  trial  I  am  quite  satisfied. 
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Q.  How  many  convictions  are  there  at  police  headquarters 
against  you  for  ii8saulHn<r  citizeuH?    A.  I  believe  there  are  two. 
Q.  Are   you    sure?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

^Ir.  Moss. —  1  offer  in  evidence  the  judgment-roll  in  the  case 
of  Edwin  V.  Luniaii.  Date  of  conmlaint,  July  6,  1892.  Juudg^ 
ment,  September  8,  1S03,  nearly  a  year  afterwards;  fined  three 
days'  pay.     I  will  read  the  specification : 

'•'  I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  Edwin  V.  Luman,  of  the 
Eij^hteenth  precinct  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  in  this, 
to    wit: 

••  First.  That  the  said  Patrolman  Edwin  V.  Luman  did,  on 
Monday,  July  ^.  180.*,  at  about  8:30  p.  m.,  at  the  comer  of 
Seventeenth  street  and  First  avenue,  grab  by  the  collar  one 
Edwin  C.  Murtha,  and  began  pulling  him  down  Seventeenth' 
street,  falsely  charging  him  with  having  insulted  a  young 
woman. 

Second.  That  the  said  Patrolman,  Edwin  V.  Luman  did,  at 
about  8:40  p.  m.,  same  date,  on  Seventeenth  street,  violently, 
push  gaid  Murtha  and  struck  him  in  the  eve  with  his  fist,  knock- 
his  hat  off,  kicked  and  broke  it,  and  used  violent  threatening 
langnage  to  said  ^Inrtha.     Complainant,  Edwin  C.  Murtha. 

THOMAS  BYRNES, 

Superintendent. 

The  judgment  adjudges  that  the  charge  is  true. 
Q.  Did    von    anvst    ^\w    individual    nu*nti(med,    Edwin    C. 
Mnrtba?    A.  No,  sir:  not  at  the  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  von  ovor  arn^st  him?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Hy  Mr.  Moss:  "^   ^"l 

Q'  I)id  j'ou  deny  his  charge  upon  oath  at  police  headquarters? 
-^^  I  denied  having  stnuk  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  you  wt  r(»  ronvivled,  notwithstanding  your  denial? 
^  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  Did  any  superior  officer  e^er  speak  to  you  about  having 
"^nied  tiic  charge  under  oath  after  you  were  convicted?  A. 
*'o,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arraigned  in  a  criminal  court  for  this  as- 
8a«lt?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  received  any  puniBhrnent  whatever,  oatside  of  th 
conviction  and  penalty  of  three  days'  fine?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  |8.21?    A.  I  can  not  ex.actly  say  what  it  was. 

Q.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  envelope,  |8.21. 

Senator    Cantor. —  I    suppose    the   judgment    was    rendererf 
unanimously  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  all  appear  to  be  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  impression  prevailing  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  force  that  if  they  can  assault  a  citizen,  they  will 
only  be  fined  from  10  to  30  days'  pay?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
believe  an  officer  on  the  force  would  assault  a  citizen  unless  he 
had  some  provocation  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question;  is  there  a  general  impression 
prevailing  among  the  members  of  the  force  that  if  they  do  as- 
sault a  citizen,  all  the  damage  that  will  come  to  them  will  be 
a  fine  of  from  10  to  30  days'  pay?    A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  you  have?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  such 
imx)ression. 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  impression,  or  have  the  members  of  the 
force,  to  your  knowledge,  got  an  impression,  that  any  act  un- 
becoming an  officer  would  be  fined,  but  not  punished  in  any 
other  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  you,  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1893,  fined  15 
days'  pay  upon  a  charge  that  you  assaulted  John  McOlone? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  the  specification : 

*'I  hereby  charge  Edwin  V.  Luman,  of  the  Eighteenth 
precinct,  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer.  Specifications: 
In  this,  to-wit: 

**  First.  Said  Patrolman  Edwin  V.  Luman  did,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1893,  at  about  12:30  a.  m.,  strike  one  John  McGlone 
with  his  baton  on  the  head  and  also  kicked  him,  and  addressed 
vile  and  threatening  and  indecent  language  to  him. 

"  Second.  Said  Patrolman  Edwin  V.  Lnman  placed  one  John 
McGlone  under  arrest  on  a  false  charge  and  caused  him  to  be 
confined  from  September  18  until  October  13,  1893. 

"Signed  by  THOMAS  BYRNES, 

"  Superintendent.'' 


That  ifl  the  charge  upon  which  you  were  convicted?    A.  Yes, 
(ir. 
Q.  Did  you  deny  that  upon  oath?    A.  I  denied  it;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  officer,  whether  you  were  convicted  under 
first  or  the  second  specification?    A.  I  couldn't  exactly  say. 
Q.  Were  you  not  told  that  you  were  found  guilty  under  the 
ne  or  the  other?    A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  exactly  say  what 
ispedflcation  it  was. 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  are  always  on  the  whole  charge,  the  charge 
and  specifications.  I  have  found  but  one  case  where  an  officer 
"^as  found  guilty  upon  one  charge  and  not  upon  all.  There 
uroB  one  case  where  an  officer  was  accused  of  burglary,  and 
'there  was  another  issue  and  he  was  found  guilty,  not  of  the 
burglary,  but  the  other  issue. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  show  you  this  photograph  which  I  find  among  the  papers; 
do  you  identify  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  John  McGlone?    A.  No;  that  is  Edwin  V.  Luhman. 
Q.  Th:it  was  part  of  your  evidence?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  impression  from  the  verdict  or  the  judgment 
that  was  rendered  by  the  commissioners  that  if  you  made  a 
false  charge  against  a  citizen  you  would  only  be  fined  10  days' 
pay?    A.  No,  sir;  a  false  charge  was  made  against  me. 

Qi.  But  after  that  verdict,  that  judgment  was  rendered,  did 
you  believe  that  from  that  you  might  falsely  charge  a  citizen, 
and  that  all  the  judgment  or  punishment  that  would  be  ren- 
dered against  you  would  be  15  days'  pay?  .A.  No,  sir;  I 
conldnt  say  as  to  that 

Q.  Did  you  think  about  it?    A.  Never  gave  it  a  thought. 

By  Mr.  Qoss: 

Q«  Tou  said  you  were  convicted  only  twice  for  assaulting 
^«2eng?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  convicted  for  assaulting  Thomas 
*^eGowan?    A.  Yes. 
Q-  That  makes  the  third  rase?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  302 
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Q.  You  are  now  on  the  force —    A.  I  thonght  that  was 
joint  charge  then. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  you  are  still  on  the  force  although  yc^ 


have   been    convicted   three   times  of  assaulting  citizens? 
Yes,   sir.  ; 

Q.  I  read  the  charge  in  the  third  case:  "I  hereby  chari 
Patrolman  Edwin  V.  Luhman,  of  the  Eighteenth  precinct,  with 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

"  Specifications  in  this,  to  wit: 

"  First.  Said  Patrolman  Edwin  V.  Luhman,  while  in  full  uni- 
form was  in  the  liquor  saloon  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Twenty-fifth  street  and  Second  avenue,  on  September  18,  1893 
from  at  about  12:30  a.  m. 

*^  Second.  Said  Patrolman  Edwin  Y.  Luhman  did,  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1893,  at  about  12:30  a.  m.,  in  the  liquor  saloon  northeast 
comer  of  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Second  avenue,  address  vile, 
indecent  and  threatening  language  to  one  Thomas  McGown,  be- 
cause said  ^fcGown  refused  to  treat  the  said  officer. 

**  Third.  Said  Patrolman  William  Y.  Luhman,  on  Sepeteml>er 
18,  1893,  at  about  12:30  a.  m.,  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  liquor 
saloon  nortlieast  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Second 
avenue,  addressed  vile  and  indecent  language  to  one  Thomas 
McCfOwn,  struck  liim  on  the  face  wilh  his  fist,  and  with  his 
baton,  knocking  liiui  to  the  street,  dislocating  his  shoulder  and 
in  Hie  ting  other  severer  injuries. 

"  Complainant,  Thomas  McGown.  Thomas  Byrne©,  super- 
tendent.*' 

Q.  The  judgment  was  that  the  charges  were  true;  for  that 
how  much  was  it  lliat  you  were  lined?     A.  I  believe  that  was 

also  15  da  vs. 

Q.  Foity-one  dollars  and  nine  ccMits  upon  the  papers*  it  ap- 
pears?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  that  case,  also  h^stify  under  oath,  that  you 
wen*  not  guilty?     A.  Not  guilty:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xo  one  has  made  any  criticism  —  I  mean  no  superior  offi- 
cer—  of  your  testimony,  as  to  its  untruthfulness  in  those  three 
cases?    A.  There  might  have  been  some. 

Q.  You  never  have  heard  of  it?  A.  Yes.  sir;  there  was  some 
criticism. 

Q.  Who  made  it?    A.  I  couldn't  exactly  say  his  name. 

Q.  Any  of  the  commissioners?  A.  No,  sir;  some  district 
attorney. 

Q.  Not  a  policeman?    A.  No,  sir. 
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.  Have  you  been  reprimanded  for  untruthfulness^  or  any- 
tiii:tig  like  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

^^J.  Do  you  know  of  any  officer  who  has  testified  upon  oath, 
ot  course,  in  denial  of  charges  against  him,  who  has  been 
t)r'^i>>ught  to  task  for  it  by  the  police  commissioners?  A.  No,  sir. 
Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for  officers  when  on  trial  at 
ice  headquarters  to  deny  the  charge  under  oath?    A.  I  don't 

about  it;  no,  sir. 
.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 


Officer,  William  McHugh,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
&^ste,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  us  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is   your   precinct?    A.  Thirty-fifth. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  tried  at  police  head' 
quarters?    A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number  of  times. 

Q.  I  may  state  from  the  record  that  it  was  10  times ;  does  that 
ajQxee  with  your  recollection?  A.  Somewlieres  about  eight  or 
nine,  I  thought,  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Twice  the  complaint  has  been  dismissed?    A.  I  believe  so, 
air. 

Q.  Other  times  you  have  been  found  guilty?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  all  time«  deny  the  charge  on  oath?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  deny  on  oath?    A.  As  often  as  I  thought 
I  was  innocent. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  About  seven  times;  I  wouldn't  be  certain, 

Q.  Are  you  the  officer  who  was  convicted  on  August  12,  1891^ 
of  subjecting  a  woman  to  rough  and  violent  treatment  and 
assaulting  her  husband  with  a  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  read  the  charge: 

"  T  hereby  charge  Patrolman  William  McHugh,  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  precinct,  with  neglect  of  duty  and  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer. 

"Specifications.    In  this,  to  wit: 

"  First.    That  the  said  Tatrolman  William  McHugh  did,  while 
on  patrol  duty  on  January  25,  1891,  at  about  9  o'clock  p.  m., 
leave  his  post  and  enter  a  dwelling-house  at  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  depot,  where  he  remained  until 
two  hours  drinking  beer. 

"  Second.  That  the  said  Patrolman  William  McHugh  did,  at  or 
about  llo'clock  on  the  evening  of  January  2.5,  1891,  in  a  hallway 
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of  said  dwelling  at  Hpuyten  Duyvil,  in  a  rough  and  violent  ma 
ner,  take  hold  of  Mary  Potchatko;  crowded  her  against  the  wi 
and  made  every  effort  to  overcome  her. 

"  Third.  Tliat  the  said  Patrolnicin  William  ^IcHiigh  did,  at  t 
time  and  place  above  nieutioned,  when  remonstrated  with  by  t 
husband  of  said  Marv  Potchatko,  strike  him  twice  with  his  clii 
Complainant,   Mary   Potchatko. 

"  THOMAS  BYRNES, 

"  Chief  Inspector. 

'*  Judgment,  August  12,  ISOl. 

"  Present,  John  ]NrcClave,  John  R.  Voorhis,  James  J.  Martii 
commissioners. 

"Now,  therefore,  resolved,  declared  and  ordered  that  tl 
said  charges  are  true  and  that  the  said  William  McHngh  be  ai 
he  hereby  is  fined   15  days'  pay  —  ?49.31. 

Q.  Where  you  ever  tried  in  a  criminal  court  upon  this  charge 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  deny  this  charge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that?    A.  That  was  in  1891,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  on  the  force  ever  since?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Were  you  ever  suspended?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  suspended  from  duty  while  this  ooniplaii 
was  [^ending?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  there  an  impression  among  the  members  o^  Ibe  fon 
that  they  can  commit  any  crime  and  the  punishmenr  will  1 
forloiture  of  pay?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  felt  that  way. 

Q.  This  was  a  pretty  serious  charge,  wasn't  it?  A.  Yes,  si 
the  cliarge  was  untrue. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  it  as  serious?  A.  I  did;  yes,  sir;  one  of  tl 
mos^  serious  of  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  15  days'  pay  a  proper  and  adcqua 
punishment  for  the  crime  wiich  you  committed,  as  Hiarged  i 
the  specification?  A.  I  thought  it  was  wrong;  I  thought  it  w? 
an  injustice. 

Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  to  ])resent  your  side  of  the  cap 
didn't  you?  A.  I  did,  sir;  partly  so:  some  of  my  witnesses 
couidn't  get. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  a  conviction  which  you  think  i 
unjust;  haven't  you  any  way  in  your  own  mind  by  which  y* 
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c^iiEi    account  for  it?    A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
a.ot:ion  of  my  superiors. 

C^.  Have  you  an  impression  in  your  mind  that  judgment  was 
^aohed  by  any  unfair  means?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  reason  to 
tuoTV  or  understand  in  what  manner  the  police  commissioners 
conxe  to  any  decision. 

Q.  Has  any  information  come  to  you  which  in  any  way  will 
acoount  for  this  judgment?    A:  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  want,  then,  to  be  understood  as  charging  that 
th^3'  were  unfair  with  you;  I  mean,  improperly  considering  or 
treo.ting  your  case?  A.  I  don't  understand  that  question 
thoroughly. 

Q.  Do  you.mean  to  say  that  they  improperly  or  unfairly  treated 
yoixr  case?  A.  I  don't  say  that  they  did,  but  I  feel  that  there 
w^»  an  injustice  done  me  in  fining  me. 

Q,  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  say  anything  which 
might  shed  any  light  you  could  on  the  way  in  which  this  judg- 
niont  was  obtained;  have  you  heard  from  brother  officers  who 
have  been  convicted  of  oltQuses,  and  who  have  felt  that  their 
convictions  were  unjust,  anything  which  indicated  unfair  or  im- 
pi'oper  treatment  of  their  cases?  A.  I  have  never  spoken  to  any 
oflttcers  on  that  subject. 

Afr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  a  judgment-roll  in  the  case  of 
Honry  F.  Jacobi.  Date  of  complaint,  January  18,  1894.  Judg- 
ment, April  13,  1894.    The  specification  is  this: 

**  I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  Henry  F.  Jacobi,  of  the  Twen- 
tieth precinct,  with  violation  of  the  rules.  Speciticjitions:  In 
tbifi,  to- wit: 

^'Fu-st.  Said  Patrolman  Henry  F.  Jacobi,  at  about  9  oVlock, 
P-  m.,  January  4,  1894,  during  his  tour  of  patrol  from  6  p.  m. 
^Tvtil  12,  midnight,  applied  to  a  druggist  for  medicine  to  be  used 
^y  himself,  such  medicine  not  having  been  prescribed  by  a 
police  surgeon  in  writing;  this  in  violation  of  rule  51*6  of  the 
Manual. 

*'  Second.  Said  Patrolman  Henry  F.  Jacobi,  on  January  4, 1894, 
during  his  tour  of  patrol  from  6  p.  m.  until  12,  midnight,  applied 
to  a  druggist  at  313  Tenth  avenue  for  medicine  to  be  used  by 
^self,  such  medicine  not  having  been  prescribed  by  a  police 
^Qrgeon  in  writing;  this  in  violation  of  rule  516  of  the  Manual. 

"THOMAS  BYRNES, 

"  Superintendent" 

For  that  offense  Mr.  Jacobi  was  fined  30  days'  pay,  |98.62. 
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I  read  in  evidence  judgment  against  Isaac  H.  Weiner. 
of  complaint,  ^'ovember  20,  1893.    Date  of  judgment, 
8,  1893.    Judgment  one  days'  pay.    He  was  fined  one  days'  pay 
and  the  specification  is: 

"  I  liereby  charge  Patrolman  Isaac  H.  Weiner,  of  the  Thi^  • — 
teenth  precinct,  \Nith  neglect  of  duty. 

^*  Specifications.     In  this,  to  wit : 

**  Said  Patrolman  Isaac  H.  Weiner  failed  to  report  a  dead  oat 
in  front  of  No.  376  East  Tenth  street,  during  his  tour  of  patnA 
duty  from  1  until  6  p.  m.,  November  19,  1893." 

I  also  read  in  evidence  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  James 
Gonklin.  Date  of  complaint,  June  23,  1890.  Judgment^  Jolj 
24,  1891.    Dismissed  from  the  force. 

The  specification  is  as  follows: 

'^I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  James  Conklin  of  the  Ninth 
precinct  with  neglect  of  duty. 

*' Specifications.    Is  this,  to  wit: 

*'  Said  Patrolman  James  Conklin  was  absent  from  the  6  p.  m* 
roll-call,  June  22,  1891,  and  did  riot  report  for  duty  until  8d2 
a.  m.,  June  23,  1891,  ihis  during  his  tour  of  patrol  duty." 

His  absence  was  from  the  6  o'clock  roll-call,  June  22,  ISOl, 
6  p.  m.,  and  he  reported  at  8:12  the  next  morning  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  force  for  his  absence. 

I  also  read  judgment-roll  in  the  case  of  Henry  BosenthaL 
Date  of  complaint,  July  25,  1891.  Judgment,  November  27, 
1891.    Fine  20  days'  i)ay.    The  specification  is: 

"  Said  Patrolman  Henry  liosenthal  did,  on  the  25th  day  oC 
June,  1891,  make  the  false  statement  that  Patrolman  MiehaeK- 
McCallion,  of  the  Eighte<*nth  precinct,  had  broken  his  arm  whil 
skylarking  with  him,  the  said  Henry  Rosenthal  at  Long  Islan< 
City,  on  June  20,  1891." 

I  call  attention  to  this:  That  upon  a  false  statement  to 
superior  oflBcer  that  an  injury  to  a  brother  officer  had 
through  some  skylarking  in  Long  Island  City,  the  man  was 
20   days'   pay.     Your  honors  will   remember  the  testimony  o 
witnesses  who  have  testified  upon  oath  before  the  police  conu 
missioners  and  whose  testimony  has  been  adjudicated  to  be 
ov(»r  and  over  again. 

<)flfi(*er  William  (r.  Xeeley,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  ^Ir.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  precinct?    A.  The  Eighth. 
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Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  tried  at  police  headquart- 
ers; the  record  says  20  times?    A.  I  couldn't  say  for  certain. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that,  do  you;  it  appears^  that  on  only  one 
^^  those  occasions  was  the  complaint  dismissed;  was  that 
right?    A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  usually  denied  the  charge  on  oath?    A.  Not  in 
^i  cases. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  found  fault  with  for  such  denials?    A.  In 
^hsLt  way? 
Q-    By  any  superior  officer?    A.  Do  you  mean  on  post? 
Q-   Any  superior  officer;  did  any  superior  officer  ever  find  fault 
witli.  you  in  any  way  for  your  denials  on  oath  in  these  cases? 
A.    I3o  you  mean  in  making  the  complaint  against  me? 

Q.  Were  you  charged  with  perjury  by  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  charged  before  the  commissioners  with  false 
swoaring?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Or  for  false  statements?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  never  were  fined  20  days'  pay  for  false  swearing?    A. 
No^    sir. 

Q.  I  read  a  specification,  where  judgment  was  rendered  Aug- 
ust   12,  1891: 

**  I   hereby    charge    Patrolman   William    G.   Neeley,    of   the 
Twenty-tliird  precinct,  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 
**  Specifications.  In  this,  to-wit: 

"  First.     Said  Patrolman  William  G.  Neeley  did,   at  or  about 
^*.15  p.  IP.,  March  6,  1801,  enter  the  apartments,  No.  047  Ninth 
avenne,  awd  there  make  inii)roper  proposals  to  one  Mary  Jones, 
and  when  ordered  to  leave  the  room,  refused  to  do  so,  and  acted 
to  a  disorderly  manner,  so  much  so,  that  the  said  Mary  Jones 
u      was  obliged  to  call  in  Patrolman  Michael  L.  Kear,  of  the  Twenty- 
second  precinct,  for  protection. 
f        "Second.     Sfiid  Patrolman  William  G.  Neeley,  at  the  aforesaid 
time  and  place,  did  resist  arrest  and  use  threatening  and  abus- 
ive language  to  Patrolman  Michael  L.  Kear. 

"  Third.  When  brought  to  tlTe  Twenty-second  precinct  station- 
^<>n8e,  under  arrest,  acted  in  a  boisterous  and  unofficer-like 
Planner." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  rendered  August  12,  1891, 
^d  imposed  a  fine  of  20  days'  pay,  $65.75.  The  judgment 
^hich  I  have  in  my  hand  adjudges  that  the  charges  are  true. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  upon  thia 
*afge?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  your  superior  officers  attempt  to  pat  you  on 
trial?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  John  O'Connor  present? 

(No  response.)  ] 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  read  the  judgment-roll  in  the  case  of  John 
O'Connor,  of  the  Eighteenth  precinct.  Date  of  complaint,  June 
6,  1892.  Judgment,  July  15,  1892.  Pined  10  days'  pay,  |k^2.87. 
I  will  read  the  charge: 

"I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  John  O'Connor,  of  the  Eight- 
eenth precinct  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

"Specifications.  In  this  to- wit: 

That  the  said  Patrolman  John  O'Connor,  did,  on  Wednesday,. 
June  1,  1892,  at  about  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Twentieth  street  and  Third  avenue,  forcibly  drag  one  Sarah 
Morton  about  30  feet;  tore  the  sleeve  of  her  jacket;  pinched  and 
turned  her  arm;  struck  her  several  blows  on  the  body  and  face 
with  his  fist,  causing  the  blood  to  flow,  and  continued  to  abase 
and  beat  her  until  a  stranger  came  along." 

He  is  adjudged  guilty  of  the  charge  and  fined  10  days'  pay. 
The  officer  is  still  on  the  force. 

Officer  John  H.  Hurley,  a  witness  called  by  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  precinct?    A.  Twenty-third  precinct. 

Q.  You  have  twice  been  convicted  of  assaulting  citizens,  have 
you  not?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  There  are  13  charges  against  you  upon  the  record;  is  that 
so?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  is  not  true?    A.  It  might  be  true. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  about  13  cases?    A.  About  13. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  acquitted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  why  my  question  does  not  meet  your  views;  there  ai'o 
two  new  complaints  against  you  since  the  13th  of  April  when 
this  record  was  made  up;  80  it  makes  15;  is  that  right?  A. 
Thirteen  in  all,  T  believe  is  right. 

Q.  Fifteen  in  all;  you  have  never  been  acquitted,  have  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  bet»n  convicted  of  assaulting  citizens,  and 
there  are  two  new  complaints  pending  against  you  of  assaultinij 
citizens,  is  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  not  there  any  complaints  now  pending  against  you 
for  ussaulting  citizens?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  complaint  made  against  you  on  April  12th 
of  ihis  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wasn't  there  another  one  made  on  April  18th?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  one?    A.  One. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  suspended  from  duty  in  connection 
with  any  assault  case?  A.  That  complaint  you  have  reference 
to  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  complainant. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  complainant  to  withdraw  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  of  April  18th?    A.  Eighteenth  and  12th. 

Q.  Then  there  was  one  of  the  18th?  A.  It  is  the  same  one; 
it  was  adjourned  to  the  18th  for  examination. 

Q.  The  date  of  the  complaint  against  you  to  which  I  have 
reference  is  April  28>  1893,  and  I  read  the  specification: 

"  I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  John  H.  Hurley,  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  precinct,  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer:  Specifica- 
tions:   In  this,  to-wit: 

"  Said  Patrolman  John  H.  Hurley  did,  at  6  p.  m.,  April  28, 
1893,  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  Thirty-fifth  precinct  station- 
house,  assault  Patrolman  Henry  C.  Bischoff,  of  this  Thirty-fifth 
precinct  by  striking  him  on  the  head  and  face  with  his  fist, 
without  any  cause  or  provocation." 

For  that,  how  much  were  you  fined?    A.  I  believe  10  days. 

Q.  Did  Officer  Bischoff  cpmplain  that  you  hurt  him  very 
severely?    A.  He  claimed  that  it  was  an  accident. 

Q.  Bischoff  claimed  that  it  was  an  accident?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  testify  that  it  was  an  accident?  A.  He  didn't  on 
the  stand. 

Q.  Was  tliere  any  evidence  offered  by  a  doctor? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  confine  this  because  of  the  objection  of 
Senator  Cantor. 

Senator  Cantor. —  T  recognize,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  offenses  that  an  officer  can  be  guilty  of 
to  felonously  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  him,  either  by 
his  night-stick,  or  other  force;  but  I  say  that  where  an  officer 
has  been  tried  and  a  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the  police 
commissioners  and  he  is  called  here  as  «a  witness,  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  him  to  simply  put  in  the  portion  of  the  evidence  against 
him.  I  tl:ink  he  is  enti-'ei  to  th**  j  voof  in  his  favor  just  as  well. 
L.  363 
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Mr.  SIoss. —  Upon  the  record  here  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  serious  assault,  but  it  happens  to  be  an  assault  upon  a 
policeman.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  impropriety. 

Officer  George  Lair,  a  witness  called  in  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  precinct?    A.  Eighth. 

Q.  There  appears  upon  the  records  24  trials  against  you  at 
police  headquarters;  is  that  right?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  didnt 
keep  a  record  of  tliem. 

Q.  Do  you  doubt  it?    A.  No;    I  don't  doubt  it. 

Q.  It  appears  that  in  all  of  those  cases,  once  was  the  com* 
plaint  dismissed;  have  you  any  other  recollection? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  the  record  in  the  case  of  George  Lair. 
Date  of  complaint,  May  14,  1801.  Date  of  judgment,  November 
27,  IHOl.     Jud^nnent,  tinted  LU)  days'  pay,  ?54.79. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Which  was  that,  the  19th  or  20th  case? 

Mr.    Moss. —  Twenty -three    cases. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  this  the  24th  case  you  are  referring 
to? 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  is  the  ninth  case  on  the  calendar.  I  will 
read  the  specification: 

**  I  liereliy  cliarp^  raliolman  George  Lair,  of  the  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, with  conduct  uubecoming  an  officer. 

"Specification.     In  this  to-wit: 

"  That  the  said  Patrolman  George  Lair,  did,  on  Monday,  May 
11,  1891,  between  10  and  11  a.  m.,  in  the  liquor  store  on  the 
sout Invest  corner  of  Thompson  and  Houston  streets,  without 
cause  or  i)rovocation,  take  hold  of  one  Rose  Smith  by  the  hair; 
threw  her  on  the  floor;  put  his  finger  in  her  mouth  and  thried 
to  tear  lier  teeth  out;  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  pointing 
it  :\\  the  sjiid  Host*  Sinilli,  said,  *  I  liave  a  good  mind  to  put  a  ball 
in    you.-  ■  * 

The  judgment  is  before  the  full  board  of  commissioners: 
"  Now,  therefore,  it  is  resolved,  etc.,  that  the  said  charges  are 
true,  and  that  the  said  George  Lair  be  and  is  hereby  fined  20 
days'  pay,  amounting  to  f54.79." 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  put  upon  trial  in  a  criminal  court  upon 
this  complaint?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  upon  any  complaint  by  this  woman?    A.  No,  sir; 

Q.  Did  you  deny  this  charge  on  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  true?    A.  It  is  not  true,  either. 

Q.  Did  any  superior  oflScer  make  a  charge  against  you  for  per- 
jurv?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there    is    another  conviction    against  you   for  an 
assault  in  which  the  complaint  was  March  12,  1892;  the  judg« 
ment  was  April  5,  1892,  and  the  fine  was  10  days'  pay,  amount- 
ing to  f 27.39.    I  read  the  specification: 

"  I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  George  Lair,  of  the  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, with  conduct  unbecoming  an  oflScer.  Specifications,  in 
this,  to-wit: 

"  That  the  said  Patrolman  George  Lair  did,  on  Wednesday, 
MaJTch  2, 1892,  at  or  about  1:44  p.  m.,  enter  an  Avenue  C  railroad 
car  and  refused  to  pay  his  fare,  and  attempted  to  urinate  in  the 
car,  and  when  ordered  off  the  car  by  Conductor  James  Cusack, 
put  his  hand  in  his  pistol-pocket,  and  said,  "  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out.' 

"(Signed)  WILLIAM  MURRAY, 

I  "  Superintendent 

"  Judgment  by  the  full  board  of  judges,  that  the  charges  are 
true,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  10  days'  pay,  amounting  to  f 27.39." 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  upon  this 
charge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  superior  officer  attempt  to  do  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  suspended  from  duty,  while  this  charge 
was  x)ending?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  another  complaint  against  you,  in  which  you 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  failing  to  discover  a  burglary.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1893,  you  were  fined  three  days'  pay  for  failing  lo  discover 
a  burglary?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  i 

Q.  You  said  you  were  not  guilty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  guilty  of  that  serious  charge,  for  which  you 
were  fined  20  days'  pay;  now,  what  do  you  attribute  it  to;  how 
can  you  account  for  the  decision  of  the  whole  board  of  commis- 
sioners finding  you  guilty,  if  you  were  innocent;  what  do  you 
attribute  it  to  —  any  infiuence  or  pull?  A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all; 
that  day  I  was  never  there  at  all;  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
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identity;  I  took  an  extra  prisoner  to  court,  and  ttiere  would  be 
nothing  to  fetch  me  down  there,  to  take  an  Ayenue  C  car  at  the 
time. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  of  that  charge;  the  former  charge,  for 
which  you  were  fined  20  days'  pay?  A.  This  woman  that  made 
the  complaint  against  me  was  a  prostitute,  and  I  could  prove 
that  she  was,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  closet  at  the  time,  and  I 
went  in^o  this  saloon,  and  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  saloon 
this  woman  went  to  the  station-house  and  a  roundsman  was 
sent  oyer,  and  when  he  came  in  he  said  that  the  captain  wanted 
to  see  me;  I  walked  over  with  him  as  far  as  the  station-hoase; 
the  captain  had  sent  for  a  doctor  to  see  whether  I  was  intoxi- 
cated; the  doctor  had  come;  he  said  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  me;  I  was  put  on  trial. 

Q.  This  testimony  was  adduced  before  the  commissioners, 
was  it  not?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  the  woman  was  a  prostitute,  and  you  could  prove 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  because  she  is  a  woman  of  that  descrip- 
tion, that  you  could  pull  her  by  the  hair  and  knock  her  down? 
A.  I  never  done  it 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  ai'e  entitled  to  the  same  amount 
of  protection  that  anybody  else  is,  so  far  as  their  persons  are 
concerned?    A.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Then  we  would  infer  from  what,  you  said,  that  the  police 
commissioners  believed  her  oath,  and  didn't  believe  yours?  A* 
There  were  four  against  me,  where  I  was  alone. 

Q.  Were  they  all  of  bad  character,  like  her?  A.  No;  what  I 
mean  is,  between  the  captain,  the  roundsman,  and  the  sergeaLt 
and  this  woman. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Your  superior  officers  testified  against  you  then?  A.  Y^s, 
sir;  tlioy  bolitnod  her. 

Q.  And  it  was  upon  the  testimony  of  your  superior  officers 
and  tliis  woman  that  you  were  convicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  donU  mean  to  say  that  the  police  commissioners  dis- 
criniinalo  against  the  nienihors  of  the  force  in  giving  their  deci- 
sions?    A.  T  don't  know  what  thev  are  likelv  to  do. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  the  general  opinion  that  they  discriminate  in  favor 
of  members  of  the  force,  rather  than  against  them;  isn't  that 
the  general  belief?    A.  Yes,  sir;  among  the  political  — 

Senator  Bradley. —  If  a  man  has  got  a  pull,  he  is  all  right. 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether  you  believed  that  the  police 
commissioners  in  convicting  you,  or  any  other  members  of  the 
force,  discriminate  against  the  members  of  the  force  in  favor 
of  citizens  outside?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  do. 

Q.  They  rather  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
uniformed  force,  don't  they?  A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer;  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  belief  among  the  force?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  when  you  go  before  the  police  commis- 
sioners that  you  are  going  before  a  friendly  tribunal?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  the  judgment-roll  in  the  case 
of  Albert  J.  Dohrman.  Date  of  complaint,  February  1,  1894. 
Judgment,  March  27,  1894.  Dismissed  from  the  force.  The 
8X)ecification  is: 

''I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  Albert  J.  Dohrman,  of  the 
Fourteenth  precinct,  with  neglect  of  duty. 

"  Specifications.    In  this,  to- wit: 

"Said  Patrolman  Albert  J.  Dohrman  was  absent  from  his 
post,  and  was  in  a  liquor  store,  number  111  Avenue  A,  at  10 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  January  .SO,  1894,  duiing  his  tour  of  patrol  duty." 

That  is  all. 

The  previous  officers  who  were  not  only  in  liquor  stores,  but 
were  convicted  of  assaulting  citizens,  got  off  with  light  fines. 

Owen  Sullivan,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I^v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  were  appointed  December  17,  1890?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  only  five  cases  against  you  at  headquarters; 
is  that  right?    A.  I  guess  so;  I  never  kept  a  record  of  them. 

Q.  liut  of  those  five  cases,  two  were  for  convictions  of  as- 
sjnilts  on  d1iz(»ns?  A.  Only  one  of  tlieiu  for  assault;  the  other 
was  for  failure  to  convey  a  prisoner  to  the  station-house,  but 
I  was  i»ut  on  trial  for  assault. 

Q.  One  was  for  assault,  and  the  other  was  for  failure  to  con- 
vey a  prisoner  to  the  station-house,  you  say?  A.  It  was  only 
for  failure  to  convey  a  prisoner  to  the  station-house. 
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Q.  Was  it  in  the  second  case  that  you  were  only  convioted  of 
one  specification?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  judginent-roll  against  Owen  Sullivaji,  <rf 
the  Seventh  precinct.  Date  of  complaint,  Jaly  2/1891.  Date 
of  judgment,  November  27,  1891.  Tined  10  days'  pay,  f27.39. 
The  specification  is: 

"I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  Owen  Sullivan,  of  the  Seventh 
precinct,  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  oflBcer.  S^iecifications. 
In  this,  to- wit: 

**  That  the  said  Patrolman  Owen  Sullivan,  on  Saturday,  Julj 
18,  1891,  at  about  10:30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  Water  street,  between 
Market  and  Pike  street,  struck  one  Thomas  Daily,  who  was 
urinating  against  a  truck,  several  blows  with  his  club  on  the 
arm  and  body;  called  him  a  son-of-a-bitch,  and  continued  to 
beat  him  with  his  club  until  he  ran  away." 

Q.  Did  you  deny  that  charge  on  oath?    A.  I  did  deny  It 

Q.  Were  you  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  court  upon  the  oharge 
by  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  read  from  the  judgment-roll,  on  page  2,  the 
testimony  of  Thomas  Daly:  •*  On  this  evening,  the  18th  of  Jnly, 
I  was  between  Market  and  Pike  street;  I  was  urinating  against 
the  truck;  this  officer  came  up  and  struck  me  about  a  dozen 
blows,  blacked  my  body;  I  asked  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  kill 
me;  I  said,  if  .1  did  anything  to  lock  me  up;  he  said,  '  You  son- 
of-a-bitch/  He  coiitiuu(»d  to  beat  me  to  tlie  end  of  the  post. 
Q.  Where  did  the  officer  strike  you?  A.  All  over  the  body; 
both  sides;  on  the  right  arm.  Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  before 
striking  you?  A.  No.  Q.  Were  you  standing  facing  towards 
him  when  he  struck  you  ?  A.  No.  Q.  Didn't  you  see  the  offloer 
when  he  came  up?  A.  No.  Q.  Were  there  many  people  on  the 
street?  A.  Not  a  soul;  a  friend  of  the  officer  and  a  citiaen," 
Testimony  by  the  defendant:     '*  T  deny  clubbing  this  man." 

Senator  Bradley. —  What  was  .the  verdict  there? 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  judjj^nient  was  a  fine  of  10  days'  pay,  f27.39. 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  arrest  that  man?  A.  I  never  seen 
that  man  after  half-past  6  at  night,  and  he  claims  he  was  beaten 
somewherea  about  10  o'clock;  I  didn't  see  him,  and  I  didnt 
beat  that  man. 

Q.  Then  of  course,  you  didn't  arrest  him?    A.  I  didn't 
him. 
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Q.  You  didn't  arrest  him  at  all  at  any  time?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  the  case  of  Owen  Sullivan  of  the  Seventh' 
precinct.       Date  of    complaint,  August    23,  1894.       Judgment, 
April  27,  1894.    Fined  five  days'  pay,  |16.43. 

"I  hereby  charge  Patrolman  Owen  Sullivan,  of  the  SeventH 
precinct,  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

"^Specifications.     In  this,  to  wit: 

'*  Fii-st.  That  the  said  Patrolman  Owen  Sullivan,  did  on  Satur- 
day, July  29,  1893,  at  about  11:30  p.  m.,  enter  the  apartments 
of  one  Meyer  Kaufman,  at  191  Madison  street,  and  without 
wari*ant  of  law,  placed  the  said  Kaufman  under  arrest,  and 
neglected  and  fail  to  convey  him  to  the  station-house. 

"  Second.  That  the  said  Patrolman  Owen  Sullivan  at  the  time 
and  ]>lace  al>ov(^  mentioned,  did  strike  Esther  Kaufman,  the  wife 
of  the  said  Kaufman,  many  times  across  the  shoulder  and  arm 
with  his  baton." 

I  might  say,  as  paii:  of  the  record,  that  Mr.  Kaufman  testi- 
fied that  his  wife  was  "  Dead  all  night "  as  a  result  of  the 
officer's  acts.    He  meant  unconscious. 

Witness. —  Will  you  state  th<^  defense  on  that  case? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  names  of  the  witnesses?  A.  No,  what 
the  defense  was  that  was  made  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Moss. —  There    were  12    witnesses  for  the    defense  and 

five    witnesses    for    the   prosecution.      Some    question    was 

raised  about  the  form  of  this  judgment;  there  does  not  seem 

to   be  any  judgment  in  this  roll;  the  envelope   simply  says, 

"  Judgment.  fiYe  days." 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  on  that  charge  in  the  criminal 
court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  denied  the  Hiargc*  under  oath  both  times,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  arrest  you  ever  made?  A.  A  man  named 
Noolnn.  for  burglary. 

Q.  You  arrested  him  for  burglary  up  here  on  the  east  side? 
'A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  After  you  arrested  James  Noonan  for  burglary,  he  was 
convicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  you  arrested  James  Noonan,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  was  charged  with  burglary,  didn't  another  man 
come  forward;  wasn't  another  man  arrested;  at  least,  did  he 
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not,  after  his  arrest,  confess  that  he  committed  the  burglary? 
A.  The  day  after  Noonan  was  convicted. 
Q.  But  this  man  was  arrested;  was  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Meitler. 

Q.  The  question  in  that  case  was  principally  a  question  of 
identification,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tiiere  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  burglary?   A.  Yes,  rir. 
Q.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  complainant's  place  had  been 
entered,  but  the  question  was  whether  James  Noonan  had  en- 
tered it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  that  you  identified  this  man,  be- 
cause you  saw  him  run  through  the  street  at  midnight,  and  you 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  under  the  gaslight?  A.  I  saw 
him  run  from  the  direction  of  the  store  over  to  Division  street, 
and  never  lost  track  of  him  until  he  ran  into  Gus  Blint's  liquor 
store. 

Q.  Your  testimony  in  that  case  was  the  principal  testimony? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  As  to  identification?    A.  I  identified  him. 
Q.  You  were  the  only  witness  that  positively  identifled  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  your  testimony  in  the  General  Sessions?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  that  testimony  he  was  convicted?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
convicted  on  the  testimony  of  the  complainant,  who  Identifled 
him  as  the  man  who  was  at  her  bureau  drawers. 

Q.  You  know  that  Gus  Meitler  has  since  made  affidavits,  don't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  he  has  stated  that  he  was  the  man  who  committed 
the  burglary,  and  that  persons  have  made  affidavits  to  Jamc^ 
Noonan's  good  character?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  him; 
I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  And  that  James  Noonan  had  endeavored  to  explain  how 
he  happened  to  be  in  the  saloon  from  w^hich  you  took  him  that 
night?  A.  I  don't  know  anything;  only  what  I  read  in  the  paper. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  James  Noonan  is  in  Sing  Sing  to-day 
on  a  six  years'  sentence,  for  stealing  a  dollar  and  some  cents  in 
the  iiight  time,  and  that  your  testimony  was  a  very  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence?  A.  My  testimony  was  what  I 
seen. 

Q.  Your  testimony  was  positive  identification?  A.  1  saw  hiiu 
running  from  that  direction  and  chased  him  into  Gus  Blint's 
joint,  a  resort  of  thieves. 
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Q.  In  both  of  those  cases,  before  the  commissioners,  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention,  you  denied  the  charge  on  oath? 
A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  both  of  those  cases  you  were  convicted,  notwith- 
standing jonr  denial?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

AVilliam  Rohrig,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  precinct  is  what?    A.  Second  precinct 

Q.  There  was  a  complaint  'made  against  you  on  September  T, 
1S92,  was  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  fined  30  days'  pay  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1892?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

I  read  the  specification  against  you: 

"That  the  said  Patrolman  Bohrig,  did,  on  Thursday,  September 
1,  1892,  at  about  9:40  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Thirty-second  street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenue,  throw  his  baton  at  one 
James  Walsh,  which  struck  said  Walsh,  knocking  him  co  the 
street  and  injuring  him  severely."  It  appears  upon  the  record 
that  that  was  a  boy  who  was  playing  tag  with  some  other  boys. 
*'  Q.  Did  the  officer  come  along  at  the  time?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Did 
he  say  anything  to  you?  A.  We  sat  on  the  stoop.  Q.  When 
the  officer  came  along?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to 
you?  A.  No,  he  threw  his  club  at  me.  Q.  While  you  were 
sitting  down?  A.  No,  I  got  up  and  ran.  Q.  Where  did  it 
strike  you?  A.  Right  here,  and  knocked  me  down  senseless. 
Q.  And  hit  you  in  tlie  back  of  the  head?  A.  Yes.  Q. 
What  is  your  head  bound  up  in  that  way  for?  A.  The  doc- 
tor did  it  Q.  What  for?  A.  A  fractured  jaw,  he  said,  and 
chin.  Q.  Caused  by  this  fall?  (Referring  to  the  fall  occaJSh 
sioned  by  the  the  throwing  of  the  club.)  A.  Yes."  The  wit- 
ness states  that  he  went  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  for  this 
affair?    A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  upon  the  trial  that  you  didn't  do  it?    A. 
I  said  it  was  an  accident. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  that  yon  did  it,  but  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent?   A.  It  was  while  rapping  for  assistance,  that  I  did  it. 
L.  t\M 
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Q.  I  think  you  testified  there  that  you  had  to  rap  for  assist- 
ance, there  were  eo  njany  of  these  boys  around?  A.  It  was  not 
the  boys:  it  was  the  growler  gang. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  3  ou  rapped  for  assistance  and  the 
club  bounced  off  the  sidewalk,  and  struck  the  boy?  A.  I  dont 
know  wliotlier  the  slick  struck  the  boy;  I  saw  the  boy  fall, 
but  I  didu-t  see  the  stick  strike  the  boy. 

Senator  Bradley. —  What  was  the  fine  there? 

^Ir.  Moss. —  Thirty  davs*  pav. 

Officer  Michael  J  Kcin,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being,  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  <»xaiiiination  bv  Mw  Moss: 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to?    A.  Nineteenth. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  the  record  in  the  case  of 
Michael  J.  Rein.  Date  of  complaint,  October  23,  1890.  TKe 
specification  is  as  follows: 

"  The  said  I'atioluian  Michael  J.  Keiu,  did,  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  13,  1890,  at  about  2  o'clock,  in  front  of  Na 
309  West  Twenty-first  street,  without  cause  or  justification, 
arrest  one  William  Henderson;  that  he  called  him  a  son-of- 
a-bitch,  caught  him  by  the  neck,  and  pushed  him  up  against  the 
wagon,  and  s]iov(»d  him  ah)ng  the  street  to  the  station-house.'- 

The  com])hiinant  testified  upon  tlu*  trial  ou  October  13,  1890: 
"I  was  in  front  of  my  own  door;  the  officer  passed  me;  1  said, 
'  Why  don't  you  go  and  pay  old  man  Armstrong  for  his  paper 
15  cents?-  he  turned  and  said,  *  You  sor-of-a-bitch,  if  you  ever 
ask  me  again  to  pay,  1  will  lock  you  up; '  I  then  said,  ^  You  are 
no  better  than  a  thi(*f,  or  you  would  pay  that  poor  man  for  his 
papers;'  at  this  he  caught  me  by  the  neck,  pushed  me  up 
against  the  wagon,  and  shoved  me  along  the  street  to  the  sta- 
tion-house, and  made  a  charge  against  me;  I  was  taken  to  court 
and  dischargi^d;  he  got  hold  of  my  shoulder;  he  tortured  me  by 
pressing  my  arm,  that  way:  I  asked  him  not  to  do  it;  he  said 
he  would  y)ut  handcuffs  on  me;  1  said,  *  Put  them  on;  don't  tor- 
ture me.' '' 

Q.  You  were  fined  for  that  offense,  of  which  you  were  ad- 
judged guihy,  three  days'  pay:  is  that  right?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Nine  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  deny  the  charge  on  oath?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  against  you  since  this  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  not  for  abusing  citizens,  tliough. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  suspended  from  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Upon  this  or  any  otlier  charge?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim,  oflScer,  that  the  police  commisisoners  dis- 
criminate agaitist  members  of  the  force  in  rendering  judgment? 
A.  I  don't  think  thev  do. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  discriminate  rather  in  favor  of  them 
than  against  them?    A.  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  You  don't  tliink  that  there  is  any  unfairness  or  imparti- 
ality.about  the  trials  held  by  the  commissioners?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  trial  was  fair?  A.  The  trial  was  fair;  I  wish  to  state 
that  Commissioner  AfcLean  tried  the  case  and  claimed  that  I 
violated  the  rules  of  the  manual;  he  didn't  fine  me  because  he 
believed  this  citizen. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  tliat  a  citizen  ought  to  be  believed  on  police 
trials  at  all?  A.  Yes;  if  he  is  telling  the  truth;  he  was  a  per- 
jurer, though,  and  it  was  proven  there  that  he  was  one. 

Lawrence  A.  Ilogan,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  precin<'t?     A.  Eleventh. 

Q.  There  appear  to  be  14  cases  against  you  at  police  head- 
quarters; is  that  right?     A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  You  were  acquitted  upon  one  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  convicted  of  assaulting  a  citizen  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1802;  is  that  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  the  record  of  tlie  case  against 
Lawrence  A.  Ilogan.  Date  of  complaint,  September  22,  1892. 
Judgment,  Noveiuber  11,  1802.      I  read  the  specification: 

"That  the  said  Patrolman  Lawrence  A.  Hogan,  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  10,  1802,  at  about  0:20  o'clock,  in  front  of  40 
Essex  street,  did  make  use  of  vile  and  indecent  language  to  one 
Max  Moskovitz;  followed  the  said  Moskovitz  into  his  restaurant 
at  the  above  number,  and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  hand, 
and  did  draw  his  pistol,  and  threaten  to  shoot  the  said 
Moskovitz." 


The  judgment  of  the  board  was  that  he  was  guilty,  and 
was  fined  three  days'  pay,  ^S,2L 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Mr.  Moskovitz?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  deny  this  charge  under  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  in  any  criminal  court  for  your  assault 
for   iliac  assault  on   Moskovitz?     A.  \o,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  duty  ever  since  that  conviction,  Novenzi 
ber  11,  1892?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Officer  Martin  Hannify,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  tBj< 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow^s: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to?    A.  Twenty -fourth. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  olTer  in  evidence  a  complaint  and  papers  against 
Martin  Hannify.  The  complaint  was  dated  November  9,  1893. 
Judgment,  December  19,  1893.    I  read  the  specifications: 

•'  First  Said  Patrolman  Martin  Hannify,  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1893,  at  about  6:25  a.  m.,  on  the  corner  of  Sixty-first 
stj'eet  and  Tenth  avenue,  did  address  one  George  P.  Satterwhite 
in  an  insulting  manner;  kicked  him  and  struck  him  on  the  head 
and  body  several  times  with  his  baton. 

*•  Second.  Said  Patrolman  Martin  Hannify,  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1893,  at  about  1  p.  m.,  on  the  corner  of  Sixty-second 
street  and  Tenth  avenue,  attempted  to  strike  said  Satterwhite 
with  his  baton,  saying  *  You  son-of-a-bitch  get  off  this  avenue.' " 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Satterwhite?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  record  shows  that  Officer  Hannify  was  con- 
victed^ of  this  off(4ise  and  fined  two  days'  j>ay,  |0.57,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  full  board. 

(J.  You  were  never  tried  in  any  criminal  court  for  this 
offense?    A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  There  w^as  never  any  information  lodged  against  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  d<Miy  this  cliargc*  un<hM*  oatli?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Henry  Herrlich,  a  w  it^iess  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  precinct?  A.  I  w\is  formerly  in  the  Seventh,  but  I 
am  in  the  Eighteenth  now\ 
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JWr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  a  judgment  roll  in  the  ease 
or  Benry  Herrlieh.  Date  of  complaint,  May  11,  1891.  Judg- 
incEiXit,  December  4,  1891.    The  specifications  are: 

**  First.  Said  Patrolman  Heurv-  Herrlieh,  did  on  the  11th  day 

^f       ^iay,  1891,  between  5  and  0  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  Cherry  street, 

^^i  Cihout  ciiuse  or  provocation,  assault  one  Thomas  Jordan,  strik- 

^'^^JC  him  with  his  club  on  the  leg  and  head,  knocking  him  dow^n, 

^^  ^3  then  struck  him  sev^M*al  blows  with  his  club  while  down. 

*  *  t^'econd.  Said  Patrolman  Henry  Herrlieh.  did,  w^hen  in  the 
*^*^^  lion-house,  call  the  said  Thomas  Jordan,  a  son.of-a-bitch,  and 
th.  ^-^atened  to  drive  every  tooth  down  his  throat/' 
^Jhairman  Lexow. —  Who  weio  the  witnesses? 
-Mr.  Moss. —  There  were  only  tw^o  .witnesses  for  the   prose- 
^'^^  Xrion,  Thomas  Jordan  and  John  Lenehan,  and  12  witnesses  for 
^*^^25  defense,  of  whom  five  were  police  officers.     The  judgment 
^^^     the  unanimous  board  adjudges  that  the  charges  are  true, 
^■^^  ^  imposes  a  fine  uy)on  Mr.  Herrlieh  of  three  days'  pay,  $9.86. 
^.  Were  you  e^er  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  upon  tliis 
»rge?    A.  No,  sir. 
^.  Did  you  deny  it  upon  oath?    A.  No,  sir:  I  admitted  the 
d  fibbing  under  the  circumstances;  I  admit  the  clubbing  under 
e  circumstances. 

<i.  What  did  your  witnesses  testify?     A.  The  same  thing  as 

<iid,  pretty  near. 

<J.  Did  they  say  it  took  ]>lace?     A.  Yes,  sir;  1  will  explain 

to  you,  if  >ou  will  allow  me;    I  was  on  post  down  in  Catherine 

t4t  r(H»t,  and  I  took  in  ]>art  of  (Cherry  street,  and  a  man  about  six 

l^^^t  three  inches  high  sat  on  a  stoop;  I  went  over  and  said, 

*'   JJere  old  man;  don't  sit  hrre  slei^ping;  go  home:''  he  started^ 

^nd  walked  about  50  or  i\{)  feet  away  and  sat  down  again;  he 

started  to  go  to  slerp;  I  went  up  and  called  him   up,  and  he 

baaled  off  with  his  fist  and  knocked  me  in  the  eye  from  about 

here  over  to  that  railing;  when  he  got  me  down  h(*  commenced 

kicking  me,  and  I  got  my  club  and  clubbed  him;  I  didn't  deny 

^he  clubbing  at  all. 

I^y  Senator  Bradlev: 

^-  Did  you   give   that   testimony   before   the   police   comniis- 
sioDers?    A.  I  did:  1  admitl(»d  tin-  clubbing. 

"^^.  Moss. —  The  specification  is,  that  tliis  officer  without  cause 
^^  Pi'ovocation  assaulted  Thomas  Jordan,  and  it  is  adjudged  to 
"^  true  upon  the  record. 
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The  Witness. —  The  first  time  it  was  adjourned  to  give  the 
complainant  an  opportunity  to  fetch  witnesses. 

John  McGrath,  a  witness  chilled  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  : 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to?    A.  Twenty-second. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  judgment-roll  in  the  caae  of 
John  McGratli.  Dat<*  of  comi>laint,  June  1,  1892.  Convicted, 
November  It,  1892.    The  specifications  are: 

**  Fiinst.  That  the  said  Patrolman  John  McGrath  did,  on  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1892,  at  about  1::^0  a,  m.,  in  front  of  No.  311 
West  Forty-third  street,  thrust  in  the  neck  with  his  open  hand, 
John  Keating:;  pla(c»d  him  under  arrest,  and  falsely  charged 
him  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  interfering  with  Umf 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

"  Second.  Tliat  the  said  ]wtrolman  John  ^IcGrath,  while  con- 
veying the  said  John  Keating  to  a  cell,  did  make  use  of  the 
following;  lanjiuajie,  *  You  son-of-a-bitch.  I'll  kill  you;  you  are 
a  cur,  and  kicked  him  twice  in  the  testicles." 

The  judgment  was:  "The  officer  is  guilty,"  and  he  was  fined 
10  days'  pay,  »?:t2.S7.  The  witni»S8  testified  in  this  case  that  he 
suffered  severely  from  the  kick. 

Q.  Did  you    on  the  trial  deny  this  assault?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  duty?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  put  on  trial  in  a  criminal  charge?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  had  to  answer  before  auv  police  magistrate  at  all? 
BtNo. 

Q.  Never  called  by  tlie  district  attorney  before  the  grand 
jnpy?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  many  cases  are  there  against  you  at  headquarters? 
A.  I  didn't  keep  a  record. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  2^?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  The  record  shows  22;  now,  you  have  been  three  times  ac- 
quit (ed  of  serious  charj^es;  once  in  1889,  it  was  charged  that 
you  ^itnick  a  woman  withont  cause;  in  1890,  that  you  entered  a 
front  yard  and  used  threateninjr  lanjruajre  toward  a  woman,  and 
also  that  you  assaulted  John  Orr?  A.  You  have  something 
wrong  in  the  record. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  thit?    A.  No.  sir. 
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Q.  There  is  no  mistake  about  your  having  been  convicted  and 
fined  10  davs'  pay  for  aHSjjnlting  John  Keating?     A.  No. 

Thomas  O'Neil,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Jiircot  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  connected  with?    A.  Twelfth. 

Mr.  Mobs. —  I  offer  in  evidence  complaint  dated  December  20, 
1S91.  Judgment  dated  February  12, 1892,  and  I  read  the  specifl- 
oation: 

"That  the  said  Patrolman  Thomas  O'Neil,  on  the  morning  of 
December  2C,  189  L,  at  1  o'clock,  call  one  Albert  Karcher,  from 
the  restaurant  No.  387  <  J  rand  stn^et,  and  inside  use  of  vile  and 
indecent  language  to  him;  caught  him  by  the  throat;  pushed 
liim'  up  against  the  window  and  along  the  sidewalk;  strikinf; 
him  with  his  fist  in  the  back  of  the  neck  several  times." 

The  record  shows  that  he  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  and  was 
fined  two  days'  pay,  ?G.57. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  face  a  jury  in  this  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  d(*ny  it  n\Hm  oath?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  suspended  from  duty?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Yon  have  15  cases  against  you  at  police  headquarters, 
have  you  not?    A.  Not  15;  I  believe  11. 

Q.  In  three  of  those  you  have  been  acquitted?  A.  I  guess 
four;  T  was  fined  three  days'  pay  in  that  one  case  that  you  say 
two  days. 

Q.  You  sav  three  dava?     A.  T  was  fined  three  davs. 

Q.  Did  you  allow  three  days'  pay  in  this  case?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  that  is  vhat  I  got. 

Q-  Then  von  have  got  to  get  a  day's  pay  back,  because  the 
record  siiTs  only  iwo  days:  who  did  you  pay?  A.  It  was  stopped 
oht;  I  am  not  j-ositlve  about  that;  I  thought  it  was  three  days. 

Senator  Cintor.—  What  period  of  time  do  those  cases  cover? 

^h\  Moss. —  T]i(»v  arc  witliin  tlio  roar  (»f  IMM  and  Mav  of  this? 

•  •  • 

year.  When  I  quote  the  record  of  the  officer  I  speak  of  his 
entire  record.  Rut  when  I  speak  of  these  assault  cases  in  par- 
ticular, whv  I  refer  to  caries  which  have  occurred  since  Jan- 
nary  1,  1S91.  There  have  been  at  least  00  officers  in  court,  and 
possibly  100,  whom  T  intended  to  put  on  the  stand,  if  the  day 
would  last  long  enough,  but  1  suppose  those  cases  which  I  have 
Bobmitted  will  answer  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.    You  will  find 
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the  names  of  those  officers  whom  T  haven't  called  in  the  record 
which  T  submitted  today.  We  might  take  an  adjournment  now, 
and  I  think  all  these  officers  may  be  discharged  entirely. 

Chairman  I^xow. —  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10:30  o'clock.  All  those  officers  under 
subpoena  today,  and  not  examined,  need  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance to-morrow  morning. 


Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  session  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  former  General  Sessions  building, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Wednesday,  October  3,  1894,  at 
10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Edmund  O'Connor,  George  W.  Robert- 
son, Daniel  Bradley  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound;  John  W.  Goff, 
Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Moss,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  sir;  I  offer  in  evidence  a  copy  of  the  chattel 
mortgage,  produced  by  the  register  of  the  county  of  New  York, 
by  David  Kronmann,  to  G.  Munk,  dated  March  13,  1893,  cover- 
ing property  contained  in  the  premises  1841  Third  avenue,  for 
the  sum  of  |70.  This  is  in  support  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Kronmann,  given  the  other  day. 

Paper  marked  "  Exhmibit  1,  October  3,  1894,  L.  W.  H.*' 
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EXHIBIT  1,  OCT.  2,  1894,  L.  W.  H. 
FOLIOB  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  GITY  OF  NEW  YOBE^ 


In  thb  Mattsb 

OP 

The  Chabobs   Against  Captain  ALEX- 
ANDER   S.  WILLIAMS  OP  THE   NlNK- 

TBBNTH  Precinct. 


Case  tried  before  the  full  hoard 
^     July  6,  1887. 


Jane  28,   1887. 

To  the  Police  Board  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  ojj 
Hew  York: 
I  hereby  charge  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct,  with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

fiPECtnnCATIONS. 
In  this,  to-wit: 

First  TUlat  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  WilliamB  has,  f  09 
a  long  time  past,  permitted  a  large  number  of  houses  of  111- 
ftume  to  exist  on  Thirty-first  street,  for  about  a  half  a  blooH 
west  of  Sixth  avenue,  viz.,  Noa  110,  111,  116  and  119  West 
Thirty-first  street,  and  in  Thirty-second  street,  between  BixtH 
and  Seventh  avenues,  viz.,  Nos.  107,  109,  135,  l.SG,  138,  140,  U2 
and  164  West  Thirty-second  street,  and  Hsm  allowed  snoh  ht>nsefl 
to  be  conducted  in  an  open  and  shameless  manner,  so  that  said 
thoroughfares  have  become  a  public  nuisance,  and  are  noted 
thronghont  the  city  as  vicious  neighborhoods. 

Second.  That  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  was 
applied  to  by  Mr.  Jules  Chatelan  in  or  about  September,  1885^ 
who  informed  said  captain  that  Twenty-seventh  street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues  (notoriously  Nos.  112,  119,  120,  121^; 
123,  124  to  130,  138,  141,  144  and  146  West  Twenty-seventH 
street),  was  a  center  for  the  vice  of  prostitution,  and  requested 
the  said  captain  to  suppress  them;  but  that  the  said  oaptaia 
abused  the  said  Chatelan,  calling  him  a  thief,  and  declined  and! 
n^leoted  to  act;  whereupon  said  Chatelan  and  other  business 
men  organized  the  "  Owners  and  Business  Men's  Association," 
and  proceeded  to  the  work  of  purifying  said  locality,  without 
aid,  co-operation  and  encouragement  of  tiie  said  Captain  Wil« 
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Third.  That  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  was 
called  upon  in  the  early  fall  of  1886  by  Mr.  James  B.  Smith  of 
353  West  Thirty-first  street,  who  urged  said  captain  to  suppiess 
the  houses  of  prostitution  and  assignation  in  Thirty-first  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  and  that  said  captain  gave 
Mr.  Smith  no  encouragement  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  failed  and  neglected  to  suppress  said  houses  of 
prostitution. 

Fourth.  That  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  has 
permitted,  and  does  still  permit,  a  disorderly  house  and  one  of 
ill-fame  to  exist  at  No.  408  Fourth  avenue,  notwithstanding  a 
complaint  made  to  him  in  the  month  of  March,  1887,  by  Mrs. 
Alfreda  E.  Dowd,  at  which  time  the  said  captain  admitted  he 
knew  the  character  of  the  house,  promising  to  attend  to  the 
matter,  but  has  since  neglected  and  failed  to  take  any  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  vices  complained  of  at  said  house. 

Fifth.  That  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  is,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  has  been,  aware  of  the  existence  of  many, 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  his  precinct;  but  he  permits  them  to  cany^ 
on  their  immoral  trade,  notwithstanding  his  power  under  the 
laws  to  suppress  them,  and  contents  himself  by  making  an 
occasional  raid  when  proof  is  furnished  by  private  individuals. 

Sixth.  (Withdrawn.) 

Seventh.  That  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams 
knowingly  and  willfully  permits,  and  has  done  so  for  a  long  time 
past,  a  dive  of  the  worst  character  known  as  "  Clark's,"  at  502 
and  504  Sixth  avenue,  to  carry  on  a  nefarious  business,  said 
place  being  patronized  by  disreputable  woman;  is  kept  open  all 
night;  is  notable  for  vile  and  vicious  conversation;  is  known, 
and  used  as  a  place  of  solicitation  for  indecent  purposes  by 
females;  and  that  said  captain  is  aware  of  and  has  suffered  and 
permitted  frequent  violations  of  the  Excise  Law  at  said  place. 

Eighth.  That  the  said  (Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  know- 
ingly and  willfully  permits,  and  has  done  so  for  a  long  time 
past,  a  dive  of  extremely  had  character  known  as  "  Tom 
Gould's  "  at  54  West  Thii-ty-first  street,  to  carry  on  a  vile  busi^ 
ness,  said  place  being  a  resort  of  disreputable  women,  who  act 
and  talk  indecently  and  shamelessly,  and  that  said  captain  has 
been  and  is  aware  of  frequent  violations  of  the  Excise  Law  at 
said  place 

Ninth.  That  the  said  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  did, 
for  along  time  prior  to  October  25,  1886,  knowingly  and  with- 
out hindrance,  permit  gambling  to  be  carried  on  at  Nos.  25  and 
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58  West  Thirty-first  street,t  and  did  permit  without  his  knowl- 
edge, co-operation,  or  assistance,  said  premises  to  be  raided  and 
cloBed  by  ofBoers  attached  to  the  central  office. 

(Signed  by  the  superintendent) 

Complainant's  Brief. 

Before  discussing  the  law  and  the  facts  in  this  case,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  will  be  of  use. 

The  principal  policy  of  the  defendant  was  a  continued  effort 
to  defame  the  character  of  Jules  Chatelan,  one  of  the  original 
complainants,  but  not  the  present  complainant,  and  not  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case. 

The  attempt  to  create  an  irrelevant  issue,  by  putting  him 
also  on  trial,  was  very  properly  prevented  by  the  board,  notwith- 
standing which  the  accused  captain,  while  not  on  the  witness 
stand,  violated  the  decorum  of  the  proceedings  and  the  dignity 
of  the  court,  by  loudly  applying  to  him  opprobrious  epithets. 
Were  Chatelan  the  incarnation  of  evil,  the  dereliction  of  Cap- 
tain Williams  would  be  none  the  less.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  original  complaint  and  affidavits  bore  the  signatures 
not  only  of  Chatelan,  but  also  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  whose  letter  an- 
nexed shows  that  he  was  detained  at  Pine  Hill  by  severe  sick- 
ness, and  Mr.  James  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Dowd,  Mr.  P.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  the  integrity  of  which  persons  even  the 
defendant  has  not  questioned,  and  that  although  some  of  com- 
plainant's \\itnesses  were  excused  by  the  court  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, the  defendant  was  arraigned  by  the  interwoven  testimony 
of  thirty-five  persons,  many  of  them  well-known  citizens,  which 
opposed  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Williams  and  his  eight 
witnesses,  made  such  a  case  as  calls  for  a  conviction  on  some,  at 
least,  of  the  specifications. 

The  continued  effort  to  divert  the  effect  of  the  prosecution's 
testimony  by  a  miserable  side  attack  on  one  man,  while  allow- 
ing the  most  serious  charges  to  go  by  default,  shows  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  defense,  and  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  the  guilt  of 
the  accused. 

(It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Chatelan,  publicly  slandered  as  he  was,  although  with- 
out relation  to  the  case,  to  say  here,  that  he  denies  every  accusation  that  has 
been  made  against  him;  that  he  has  b^en  at  the  front  fiflrhtinfl^  lawbreakers  for 
two  years,  and  haa  so  drawn  their  enmity  upon  him,  that  he  has  never  been 
indicted  for  any  crime,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  free  man,  notwithstanding  the  accu- 
sationa  of  Captain  Williams,  goes  a  long  way  to  establish  his  innocence.) 
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In  support  of  the  foregoing  charges  the  complainant  Bubmits 
the  following  points: 

First  Section  282  of  the  Consolidation  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  police  force,  at  all  times 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  the  members  of  such  force  are  hereby 
thereunto  empowered  to  especially  preserve  the  public  peace, 
prevent  crime,  ♦  ♦  ♦  carefullly  observe  and  inspect  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
all  places  of  business  having  excise  or  other  licenses  to  carry  on 
any  business,  all  houses  of  ill-fame  or  prostitution,  and  houses 
where  common  prostitutes  resort  or  reside,  ♦  ♦  ♦  gambling 
houses,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  to  repress  and  restrain  all  unlawful  or  dis- 
orderly practices  therein,  enforce  and  prevent  the  violation  of 
all  laws  and  ordinances  in  force  in  said  city,  and  for  these  pur« 
poses,  with  or  without  warrant,  to  arrest  all  persons  guilty  of 
violating  any  law  or  ordinance  for  the  suppression  of  crimes 
or  offenses." 

Other  acts  declare  that  the  keeping  of  a  house  of  prostitution 
and  the  conducting  of  its  business  are  crimes. 

It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  police  oflBcers  or  of  this  board  to 
moralize,  or  to  discuss  what  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of 
law  may  be;  that  right  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  govern- 
ment The  Legislature  considers  the  effect  of  and  enacts  law; 
the  duty  of  the  police  is  simply  to  enforce  it 

Second.  With  these  specifications  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  the  particular  specifications. 

(1.)  SPECIFICATIONS  I,  HI  AND  V. 

These  specifications  are  closely  related  and  will  be  considered 
together. 

No  evidence  was  given  by  the  defendant  to  rebut  their  charges, 
except  it  be  his  statement  that  he  did  not  remember  Smith's 
calling  upon  him. 

These  charges  in  fact  stand  uncontradicted. 

Captain  Williams'  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  police, 
from  June,  1885,  to  the  present  time,  are  in  evidence,  and  show 
a  large  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  his  precinct;  of  these 
many  are  in  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  streets,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  viz.:  Nos.  109,  110,  111,  114,  116, 
116,  117,  118,  120,  122,  124  and  126  West  Thirty-first  street,  and 
Nos.  109,  110,  111,  112, 113, 114, 117, 119, 121, 123, 135, 136  and  137 
West  Thirty-second  street.    It  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a 
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number  of  witneBBeB,  including  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  K.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  L.  Eggleston,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Charles  Couse,  Bev. 
8,  K  Bossiter,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Weeks,  Bev.  Cornelius  Praetori,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wagner,  Mrs.  Catharine  Humphreys,  Mr.  E.  Pigott,  Mr. 
Kiohael  G'Malley  and  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  ihe  reputation  of  none 
of  whom  was  attacked,  that  this  locality  is  given  over  to  prosti- 
tution, and  is  noted  as  a  vicious  neighborhood;  that  it  contains 
many  houses  of  ill-fame  whose  business  is  conducted  so  openly 
and  shamelessly  as  to  have  made  said  thoroughfares  a  public 
nuisance,  and  unfit  for  travel;  that  the  houses  and  streets  are 
occupied  by  many  lewd  women,  who  insult  passing  men,  and 
solicit  them  for  immoral  purposes;  and  that  many  people  resid- 
ing in  the  first-class  neighborhood  west  of  Eighth  avenue  are 
compelled  in  crossing  town  to  make  a  detour  in  order  to  avoid 
the  indecent  and  insulting  sights  and  sounds  of  the  localities 
of  which  complaint  is  made. 

The  fact  of  the  nearness  of  these  disorders  to  Captain  Wil- 
liams' station-house  (situated  on  the  north  side  of  Thirtieth 
street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues)  is  worthy  of  note. 

Bev.  Cornelius  Praetori  testified  that  he  is  one  of  the  pastors 
of  the  large  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  St  Francis,  in  Thirty- 
first  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues;  that  these  im- 
moral houses  and  lewd  women  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have 
been,  dose  to  his  church;  that  the  women  continually  insult 
and  solicit  him  as  he  passes  through  the  street  —  priest  though 
he  be  —  and  have  even  done  so  without  clothing  upon  them; 
that  the  eCTect  upon  his  congregation  and  parishioners  is  annoy- 
ing and  demoralizing;  and  that  the  young  ladies  of  his  church 
are  especially  subjected  to  insult  and  indignities  by  the  men 
who  oome  to  patronize  these  houses;  that  prior  to  February, 
1886,  he  called  upon  Captain  Williams  and  urged  him  to  sup- 
press these  infamies,  and  that  the  captain  responded  sub- 
stantially that  there  was  no  use  in  breaking  up  the  houses;  that 
If  he  did  so  the  proprietors  would  reopen  elsewhere:  snd  that  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  drive  the  inmates  out  in  the  cold  of  winter. 
The  priest  finally  made  complaint  at  the  Second  district  police 
court,  and  warrants  (for  keepers  of  disorderly  houses)  being 
issned,  Captain  Williams  arrested  the  supposed  proprietors  of  a 
number  of  houses.  Up  to  this  point  his  testimony  is  uncontra- 
dicted. The  cases  were  dismissed.  It  appeared  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Steiner  and  Mr.  Hummel,  two  of  the  defendant's  wit- 
nesses, that  no  testimony  was  given  showing  the  proprietorship 
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of  the  persons  arrested,  and  Captain  Williams,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, admitted  thatlieluid  not  sent  his  detectives  to  these  houses 
and  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  endeavor  to  obtain  evidence  to 
sustain  the  prosecution.  He  simply  arrested  the  defendanta, 
and  left  the  matter  of  evidence  to  the  priesti  a  private 
individual. 

If  Captain  Williams  desires  to  credit  himself  with  these 
arrests,  he  must  take  the  credit  of  making  arrests  which  could 
not  be  sustained,  because  of  the  lack  of  most  vital  proof,  Le., 
proprietorship,  toward  the  obtaining  of  which  he  confessedly 
made  no  effort  He  can  not  throw  the  blame  on  the  court, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  prisoners  on  the  case  presented 
The  priest  had  a  right  to  rely  on  him  for  assistance,  for  he  was 
a  private  person  not  used  to  public  matters,  and  a  foreigner, 
while  Williams  was  a  police  official  with  a  large  force  of  trained 
men,  expressly  employed  by  the  city  to  put  down  crime  and  to 
protect  law-abiding  persons. 

Shortly  after  these  fruitless  arrests,  the  law  was  amended, 
and  the  task  of  proving  the  character  of  these  houses  was 
simplified,  but  Williams  admitted  that  he  let  the  matter  drop, 
and  made  no  furtlier  attack  upon  them. 

Mr.  James  B.  Smith,  of  353  West  Thirty-first  street,  testified 
that  he  called  on  Captain  Williams  and  requested  him  simply 
to  make  Thirty-first  street  fit  for  him  and  his  family  to  pass 
through  safely  without  insult  and  annoyance,  and  that  the 
captain  gave  him  no  satisfaction,  and  that  no  change  for  the 
better  was  preceptible  after  the  request 

Captain  Williams  did  not  deny  the  statement,  but  said  that  he 
did  not  recollect  the  interview. 

On  cross-examination  he  testified  that  he  did  not  and  does  not 
send  his  detectives  to  these  or  other  houses  of  ill-fame,  or  make 
any  effort  to  get  evidence  against  them,  and  that  he  has  made 
no  personal  effort  to  suppress  them  and  their  immoral  traffic 

He  has  thus  culpably  failed  to  obey  the  law  first  above 
quoted. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses,  Bennett,  Lawn,  Jarecki  and 
Quidort  whose  testimony  was  uncantradic*l(vl  ])roved  that 
these  houses  were  easy  of  access;  that  they  had  been  in  some  of 
them;  that  in  each  of  them  wine  and  beer  was  sold;  and  that 
the  business  of  -prostitution  was  carried  on  in  them  with 
unblushing  boldness. 

It  was  proved  that  Captain  Williams,  shortly  after  the  com- 
plaint out  of  which  these  charges  grew  was  handed  to  the 
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mayor,  caused  a  large  number  of  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame  in  Thirty-first  street  to  be  arrested  and  indicted,  and, 
according  to  the  eFldence  of  Mr.  Bmith  and  others,  since  that 
\ime  no  disorder  has  been  apparent  on  the  street.  Captain 
Williams  admitted,  on  cross-examination,  that  he  had  made 
only  two  raids  on  houses  in  this  street  between  February  10| 
1886,  and  Jane,  1887  (about  16  months),  and  that  as  to  one  of 
these  the  complaint  was  made  by  an  inmate  whose  clothes  had 
been  held,  and  as  to  the  other,  he  could  not  recollect  whether 
or  not  the  complaint  was  made  by  a  citizen.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  made  no  personal  efforts  to  suppress  these  disorders. 

We  have  proved,  without  contradiction,  that  Captain  Wil- 
liams is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  houses  of 
ill-fame  in  his  precinct  (a  row  of  them  being  on  the  same  block 
with  his  station-house);  that  in  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second 
streets  the  business  of  these  houses  is  most  offensive  and  out- 
rageous, but  that  he  takes  no  steps  to  properly  observe  and  in- 
spect the  houses  and  to  suppress  the  disorders  in  them,  so 
violating  the  law  above  cited,  and  that  he  contents  himself  with 
an  occasional  raid  when  the  proofs  are  furnished  by  private 
individuals. 

Superintendent  Murray,  when  asked  by  defendant's  counsel 
whether  the  presence  of  houses  of  prostitution  in  a  precinct  are 
evidence  of  the  captain's  neglect  of  duty,  answered  "not  indi- 
vidual houses;"  but  here  they  are  in  rows  and  colonies,  almost 
as  though  legalized. 

Either  Captain  Williams  can  stop  these  fiagrant  disorders 

and  will  not,  or  else  he  is  willing  to  stop  them  and  can  not; 

whichever  proposition  be  true,  his  neglect  or  inefficiency  are 

^  unbecoming  an  officer,  and  show  his  unfitness  for  his  position. 

Will  the  commissioners,  with  the  obligations  of  the  law  above 
cited  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  Captain  Williams,  acquit  him 
upon  these  specifications,  and  so  surrender  our  streets  to  the 
rule  of  vice  and  crime?  It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  by  ;this  board  of  honorable  gentlemen, 
charged  as  it  is  with  the  duties  of  preserving  the  peace,  order 
and  morality  of  our  city. 

(2.i  SPECIFICATION   H. 

It  was  proved,  without  objection,  and  without  contradiction, 
that  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  session  of  the  Rooesvelt  C(Hn- 
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mittee,  Twenty-seventh  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventk 
avenues,  was  full  of  disorderly  houses,  carried  on  wil^  open 
solicitation  and  in  a  most  offensive  manner;  that  Mr.  O'Mall^ 
then  a  resident  of  the  street,  complained  to  Captain  Williami 
without  effect,  and  that  after  testifying  about  it  brfore  tbe 
Roosevelt  committee,  he  went  before  the  grand  jury,  with  a 
number  of  neighbors,  and  laid  the  matter  before  it;  that  there> 
upon  Captain  Williams  waB  sent  for,  and  after  examining  M& 
O'Malley  and  Captain  Williams,  a  large  number  of  indictments 
were  found,  and  the  warrants  given  to  Williams,  who,  att&t  an 
aggravating  delay,  served  them,  and  that  thereupon  most  of 
defendants  moved  away  (some  of  them  settling  again  in  other 
parts  of  the  precinct),  but  that  their  places  were  soon  filled  by 
a  lower  and  viler  class  of  people;  that  Mr.  O'Malley  continued 
his  complaints  to  Captain  Williams  (six  specific  and  detailed 
letters  being  in  evidence);  that  nothing  apparent  was  done  by 
the  captain;  that  in  September,  1885,  the  Owners  and  Bosinesi 
Men's  Association  was  formed,  to  combat  the  houses  of  prosti- 
tution which  then  existed,  and  to  do  the  work  which  the  local 
police  did  not  do.  The  very  bad  condition  of  the  street  was 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Malley,  Mr.  Moss,  Richard 
Oibbs  and  Hon.  John  J.  Morris,  ex-excise  commissioner,  who 
testified  that  after  reports  and  investigations,  and  a  public 
trial,  the  excise  board  refused  to  grant  licenses  in  Twenty- 
seventh  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  on  account 
of  its  bad  character.  It  was  proved  that  the  main  work  of  tie 
association  was  accomplished  by  dealing  with  the  owners  of 
houses  directly,  most  of  whom,  by  persuasion,  or  threats  of 
prosecution,  cleared  out  their  disorderly  tenants,  but  that  In 
several  cases  complaints  were  made  under  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciation, warrants  obtained  and  raids  made. 

Although  Captain  Williams  on  one  occasion,  and  some  of  his 
men  on  one  or  two  other  occasions  were  present  at  the  raids, 
the  warrants  had  been  procured  by  the  association  and  sent  to 
Inspector  Steers,  and  the  presence  of  Williams  and  his  men  waa 
simply  under  orders  from  headquarters. 

In  the  case  of  Virginia  Bolden,  proprietor  of  138  West 
Twenty-seventh  street,  who  was  indicted  October,  1885,  the  war- 
rant was  granted  by  a  justice  at  the  Fifty-seventh  street  police 
court,  and  by  him  delivered  to  Sergeant  Fuller  of  the  Twenty* 
eighth  precinct,  who  executed  it.    It  was  proved,  and  not  denied, 
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that  by  about  February,  1886,  the  association  had  substantially 
eleansed  the  street  without  aid  from  Captain  Williams.  The 
only  defense  that  was  seriously  urged  was  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  raids.  This  claim  is  frivolous.  But 
few  raids  were  made;  he  does  not  claim  to  have  made,  or  caused 
to  be  made,  a  single  complaint,  and  the  attendance  of  Williams 
or  his  men  at  any  raid  made  for  the  association  was  only  by 
orders  of  the  inspector.  The  work  of  the  society  was  com- 
mended by  the  press,  and  letters  from  Theodore  Boosevelt, 
Robert  Ray  Hamilton,  O.  B.  Potter  and  W.  W.  Astor  are  in 
eridence. 

While  it  has  not  been  proved  that  Jules  Ghatelan  made 
a  complaint  and  was  repulsed,  it  has  been  proved,  without 
objection  and  without  specific  denial,  that  Mr.  O'Malley  made 
complaints  without  receiving  any  relief,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  specification,  '^  Said  Chatelan  and  other  business  men 
organized  the  Owners  and  Business  Men's  Association,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work  of  purifying  said  locality  without  aid,  co- 
operation or  encouragement  of  said  Captain  Williams,"  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  facts  that  it  became  necessary  for  business  men  to  com- 
bine and  spend  time  and  money  to  do  the  work  of  the  police, 
and  that  they,  without  the  means  and  methods  of  an  organized 
force,  accomplished  this  commendable  work,  which  Captain 
Williams  did  not  do,  either  because  he  could  not  or  would  not, 
speak  most  strongly  against  him. 

(3.)  SPECIFICATION   IV. 

It  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dowd,  Mr. 
Borrman  tod  Officers  Cooper  and  McCord,  that  the  house  No. 
408  Fourth  avenue  is  a  house  of  ill-fame  of  the  most  disorderly 
kind,  making  sleep  in  the  adjoining  house  difficult,  and  over- 
flowing the  neighborhood  with  its  soliciting  inmates. 

The  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Dowd  (now  absent  in  Europe),  attached 
to  the  original  specifications,  states  that  she  long  since  notified 
Captain  Williams  of  the  annoying  existence  of  this  house,  and 
that  he  admitted  that  he  knew  the  house  to  be  disorderly,  and 
said  he  would  attend  to  it.  He  denies  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  claims  that  he  should  be  exonerated  because  of  the 
fact  that  on  a  recent  complaint  made  before  a  police  justice  by 
Mr.  Dowd  concerning  the  house,  the  defendant  was  discharged; 
L  366 
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but  it  was  proved,  without  contradiction,  that  upon  the  hearing 
the  justice  stated  that  he  discharged  the  prisoner  because  she 
was  not  proved  to  be  the  lessee  of  the  place. 

The  evil  character  of  the  house,  and  its  great  annoyance  to 
the  neighborhood,  and  that  it  still  carries  on  its  vile  business, 
are  not  contradicted  by  testimony,  and  Captain  Williams  con- 
ceded, on  cross-examination,  that  he  has  not  taken  any  steps 
whatever  (even  though  these  charges  have  been  pending  over  a 
month),  either  to  ascertain  or  to  suppress  the  disorders  which 
have  so  long  annoyed  the  persons  residing  near  said  house. 

This  is  clearly  neglect  of  duty,  and  a  violation  of  the  law  first 
cited.  ) 

(4.)  SPECIFICATION   VH. 

It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  four  witnesses,  Bennetf, 
Lawn,  Jarecki  and  Quidort  that  they  and  others  had  visited 
"  Clark's  "  after  1  o'clock  at  night  on  various  evenings,  begin- 
ning May  19,  1887,  and  that  on  every  occasion  they  had  pur- 
chased wine,  beer  or  liquor  after  that  hour;  that  women  were 
about  the  place  who  indulged  in  disorderly  conduct,  and  that  on 
several  occasions  they  were  solicited  by  the  women  who  were 
there  to  go  upstairs  with  them  for  immoral  purposes.  The  de- 
fendant introduces  five  witnesses  to  prove  the  good  character 
of  the  place,  but  they  did  not  contradict  the  witnesses  for  the 
complainant;  none  of  them  had  been  there  after  12  o'clock,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  see  violations  of  the  Excise  Law,  and  were 
not  likely  to  see  women  acting  in  a  disorderly  manner;  they 
were  persons  who  took  regular  meals  at  the  restaurant,  and  so 
were  seldom  there  at  late  hours.  Captain  Williams  admitted 
that  the  place  is  patronized  by  disreputable  women,  and  thereby 
admitted  his  duty  of  inspection  under  the  law  above  quoted, 
and  stands  charged  with  notice  of  the  violations  of  law  there 
committed.  Neither  the  proprietor  or  any  of  his  employes  was 
called  to  the  stand. 

(5.)  SPECIFICATION  VHI. 

The  evil  character  of  "  Tom  Gould's ''  place  is  well  known. 
Captain  Williams  testified  that  it  existed  for  many  months,  and 
was  closed  up  some  time  since;  but  it  is  in  evidence,  without 
contradiction,  that  since  May  18,  1887,  the  Excise  Law  has  been 
broken  there  by  the  sale  of  liquor,  Gould  himself  being  present^ 
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and  that  women,  who  were  there  drinking  and  carousing  after 
1  o*clock  at  night,  were  soliciting  for  immoral  purposes  (see  evi- 
dence of  Quidort). 

Williams  said  that  Gould  has  been  seen  there  a  number  of 
times. 


(6.)  SPECIFICATION   IX. 


Xo  evidence  was  given  by  the  defendant  to  contradict  the 
statements  of  this  specification,  and  the  only  point  upon  which 
a  defense  is  made  is  Superintendent  Murray's  testimony  where, 
having  been  asked  why  he  did  not  prefer  charges  against  Cap- 
tain Williams  on  the  facts  stated,  said  that  he  had  thought  of 
it,  and  did  not  solely  from  the  consideration  that  his  (Murray's) 
officers  only  succeeded  in  getting  in  the  gambling  housesTjy  an 
i-irroduction.  IH '^ 

It  was  proved  by  the  undisputed  testimony  of  five  men  that 
gambling  had  been  conducted  at  25  West  Thirty-first  street  by 
many  people  for  a  considerable  time  back  of  October  25,  1886 
(one  witness  testifying  to  a  period  of  six  months).  It  was  also 
proved,  without  contradiction,  that  prior  to  that  date  police- 
men, under  orders  from  the  superintendent,  entered  this  house, 
and  the  house  58  West  Thirty-first  street,  and  secured  evidence 
of  gambling,  and  that  on  said  date  while  the  superintendent 
went  to  and  staid  at  Captain  Williams'  station-house,  under  his 
orders.  Inspector  Steers  and  Captain  (then  sergeant)  Warts  led 
parties  which  raided  said  houses,  and  captured  prisoners  and 
gambling  apparatus;  the  prisoners  being  afterward  convicted 
and  punished,  and  the  apparatus  destroyed. 

In  the  captain's  reports  for  the  period  covering  October,  1886 
(produced  in  evidence  by  the  superintendent).  No.  58  West 
Thirty-first  street  appears,  but  25  West  Thirty-first  street  doea 
not  appear. 

In  this  case  the  houses  were  close  to  the  station-house,  and 
No.  25  appears  to  have  been  well  patronized  and  to  have  been 
running  for  months  (under  the  form  of  a  club,  as  might  well 
be  expected  in  that  locality),  and  while  Superintendent  Murray, 
and  his  men  from  Mulberry  street  were  sufficiently  alert  to  get 
Into  the  houses,  make  a  perfect  case,  and  carry  out  successful 
raids,  Captain  Williams,  with  his  station-house  almost  in  sight 
of  them,  appears  to  have  remained  in  perfect  ignorance  of  them. 

Here  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  inefficiency. 
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Third.  As  to  the  pretended  defense  that  the  condition  of  the 
Nineteenth  precinct  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  we  are  glad  to 
admit  the  fact;  there  was  and  is  much  room  for  improvement 
Superintendent  Murray  testified  that  the  whole  city  is  Improv- 
ing under  the  present  rigorous  management  of  the  police  depart- 
ment; this  precinct  simply  follows  the  tendency.  We  are  also 
glad  to  see  recorded  the  large  numbers  of  arrests  made  it 
Captain  Williams'  precinct  for  petty  offenses;  but  in  what  way 
are  these  facts  an  answer  to  the  specific  charges  of  the  coni- 
plaint?  / 

Such  private  witnesses  as  were  allowed  to  testify  in  this 
general  way  concerning  the  condition  of  the  precinct  showed, 
on  cross-examination,  that  they  had  no  specific  knowledge  of  the 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  street  district 

There  can  be  only  one  way  for  the  commissioners  to  exonerate 
Oaptain  Williams  from  the  charges  in  the  three  closely  related 
specifications  Nos.  I,  m  and  V,  uncontradicted  as  they  are; 
that  is,  by  holding  that  they  do  not,  if  true,  constitute  ''con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer."  The  effect  of  this  course  would 
be  to  say  to  each  police  captain :  **  You  may  allow  vice  to  colo- 
nize in  your  precinct,  to  offend  decency,  to  violate  the  rights  of 
citizens,  to  interfere  with  worship,  and  even  to  close  thorougli^ 
fares  to  safe  and  peaceable  travel;  you  may  yourself  violate 
the  law  which  was  made  to  control  your  force,  and  we  will  hold 
you  blameless." 

Fourth.  The  complainant  respectfully  submits  this  review 
of  the  facts  and  the  law,  firmly  believing  that  they  warrant  and 
demand  the  conviction  of  the  defendant 

FRANK   MOSS, 
EDGAR  P.  HILL, 

Counsel  for  the  Prosecution. 
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BOABD  OP  POMOE. 


WnUAM  MURRAY,  Supt., 

Camplt,, 
agaiiMt 

ALEXANDER  S.  WILLIAMS,  Caft., 

Deft. 


Tried  June,  1887. 
Commiseionere  voted  August^ 

1887. 
Vote  tie,  defendantbeing  neither 

acquittea  nor  convicted. 


Charges,  complainanf  b  brief  and  opinion,  of  Fitz  John  Porter, 
Ck>mmiB8ioner  (being  the  only  written  opinion  rendered). 

€k)anBel  present. — 

Francis  M.  Scott,  assistant  corporation  counsel,  advising  board 
of  police;  Frank  Moss,  counsel  for  complainant;  Elihu  Boot^ 
ooonsel  for  defendant. 

The  charges  were  preferred  by  the  superintendent  of  police 
on  information  signed  by  Howard  Crosby,  Jules  Chatelan  and 
Frank  Moss. 


Commissioner  Porter's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander  S.  Williams. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  charge  against  Captain  Alex- 
ander S.  Williams  of  the  police  force,  together  with  the  specifi- 
cations on  which  it  is  based.  I  have  also  carefully  examined 
the  testimony  in  the  case  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  that  testimony  and  its  bearing  upon  the  allegations,  and  I 
have  studied  the  laws  applicable  to  this  proceeding.  I  do  not 
forget  that  our  decision  may  seriously  affect  the  future  of  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  of  long  service  and  of  reputed  efficiency. 
But  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  demands  of  justice,  nor  to  the 
fact  that  the  discipline  and  usefulness  of  the  force  can  only  be 
properly  preserved  by  meting  out  punishment,  when  deserved, 
with  a  firm  and  impartial  hand.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  remember 
that  the  community  has  claims  upon  us  which  we  must  respect 
and  that  that  community  has  a  right  to  confidently  expect  from 
our  board  the  execution  of  the  law,  by  our  legal  agents,  in  pun- 
ishing delinquents  and  in  protecting  citizens,  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  from  evils  which  should  be  suppressed  by  the  police  force. 
How  can  we  retain  the  confidence  of  that  community  if  we,  its 
guardians,  neglect  the  performance  of  so  important  a  duty  as 
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the  preserration  of  discipline  among  our  subordinates?  I 
therefore,  not  only  deem  it  my  duty,  but  that  it  is  eminently 
proper,  that  I  should  state  the  conclusions  of  my  investigationfi 
and  give  the  grounds  upon  which  my  vote  will  be  based.  I  will, 
however,  be  willing  to  modify  my  conclusions,  or  even  to  change 
them,  if  it  shall  appear,  at  any  time  during  our  consideration 
of  the  case,  pending  the  final  decision,  that  those  conclusione 
are  wrong  or  based  upon  improper  views. 

Captain  Williams  was  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  ''  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer."  Nine  specifications  are  presented  in 
support  of  the  charge.  One  specification  (the  6th)  was  with- 
drawn by  the  prosecution.  Witnesses  who  were  expected  to 
prove  some  of  the  facts,  alleged  in  other  specifications,  failed 
to  appear. 

Among  other  complaints  it  is  alleged,  by  these  specifications, 
that  there  had  existed,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct, and  that  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Williams,  in  charge 
of  that  precinct,  numerous  houses  of  ill-fame  or  prostitution, 
resorts  for  gambling  and  pool  selling,  and  the  practice  by  aban- 
doned women  of  soliciting  for  prostitution  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  disreputable  certain  streets,  especially  some  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  his  headquarters;  that  these  practices  had 
become  an  annoyance  to  passers-by,  and  tEat  he  had  taken  no 
measure  to  comply  with  the  law  and  his  orders,  by  suppressing 
this  disreputable  and  disorderly  conduct,  though  the  offenders 
have  often  been  complained  of  to  him  and  he  has  been  requested 
to  secure  their  punishment 

The  testimony  in  the  case,  if  true,  shows  culpable  neglect  of 
duty,  a  non-compliance  with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  police 
department,  and,  also,  a  disregard  of  the  solemn  promise,  made 
under  oath,  and  renewed  at  every  promotion,  to  obey  and 
execute  the  laws  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  and  the 
legal  orders  of  his  superiors. 

Some  of  these  laws  are  quoted  in  the  printed  regulations  of 
the  department,  in  the  possession  of  every  member  of  the  police 
force,  and  with  which  he  is  required  to  become  familiar.  Parts 
of  Rule  414,  extracted  from  the  Consolidation  Act  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  are  especially  applicable  to  this  case. 

RULE  414. 

Members  of  the  force  will  particularly  notice  the  following 
sections  of  chapter  410,  Laws  of  1882. 
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§  282.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  police  force,  at  all 
times  of  day  and  night,  and  the  members  of  such 
force  are  hereby  thereunto  empowered,  to  especially  preserve 
the  public  peace,  prevent  crime,  .detect  and  arrest  offenders, 
*  *  *  and  to  repress  and  restrain  all  unlawful  or  disorderly 
conduct  or  practices  therein,  enforce  and  prevent  the  violation 
of  all  laws  and  ordinances  in  force  in  said  city;  and  for  these 
purposes,  with  or  without  warrant,  to  arrest  all  persons  guiltyi 
of  violating  any  law  or  ordinance  for  the  suppression  or  punish- 
ment of  crimes  or  offenses. 

Section  1458  of  the  same  chapter  defines  one  act  —  that  of 
"disorderly  conduct"  —  applicable  to  this  case. 

§  1458.  "  Every  person  in  said  city  and  county  shall  be  deemed, 
guilty  of  *  disorderly  conduct'  that  tends  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  who  shall,  in  any  thoroughfare  or  public  place  in  said 
city  and  county,  commit  any  of  the  following  offenses,  that  is 
to   say: 

2.  Every  common  prostitute  or  night-walker,  loitering  or 
lingering  in  any  thoroughfare  or  public  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  solicitation,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  iur 
habitants  or  passers  by." 

Section  718  of  the  Penal  Code  (referring  to  houses  of  prostitu^ 
tion),  as  amended  by  chapter  31,  Laws  of  1886,  stands: 

The  terms  "  reputed  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation,'' 
"house  of  prostitution/'  "house  of  ill-fame  or  assignation," 
"disorderly  house,"  include  all  premises  which,  by  common 
fame  or  report,  are  used  for  purposes  of  prostitution  or  assign 
nation. 

To  enable  the  superintendent  of  police  to  perform  the  duty, 
prescribed  in  Rule  25  of  the  regulations,  "  to  abate  all  gambling- 
houses,  rooms  and  premises;  and  places  kept  or  used  for  lewd 
or  obscene  purpose  and  amusements,  etc.,"  it  is  thus  especially 
provided  in  — 

RULE  64. 

Captains  shall  report,  quarterly,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
location  of  all  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedhouses 
and  suspicious  places  in  their  respective  precincts,  and  the 
names  of  the  keepers  and  owners  thereof. 

The  duty  required  by  the  following  order  can  only  be  properly 
performed  by  each  captain  keeping  himself  fully  informed  about 
the  places  specified  in  the  laws  and  rules  which  I  have  quoted. 
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I  June  20,  1886. 

Ton  will  report  to  me  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  26th  inst, 
all  houses  of  prostitation,  assignation,  gambling-hooseei  lottefj 
or  policy  offices,  bunco  places,  opium  Joints  or  dens,  or  placet 
reputed  to  be  such,  furnished  room  houses  for  prostitiitioii^ 
together  with  all  suspicious  persons  and  places,  giving  location 
by  street  and  number,  name  of  proprietor,  name  of  owner  or 
agent  You  will  also  immediately  report  any  changes  that 
may  occur  in  the  proprietorship,  or  the  opening  or  closing  of  any 
such  places. 

WILLIAM   MUBBAY, 

Superintendenit 

The  quarterly  report  required  by  Bule  64  has  been  regularly 
furnished  from  each  precinct  If  made  intelligently,  and  fnun 
information  gained  in  the  proper  performance  of  duty,  each 
captain  should  be  possessed  of  the  full  information  desired,  and 
should  be  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  members  of  his  force 
especially  selected  by  him,  with  data  sufficient  to  sustain  any 
just  charges  against  houses  of  ill-repute.  The  fact  that,  not« 
withstanding  the  reports  have  been  regularly  made,  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  captain  raises  a  question  not  only  as  to 
his  efficiency  but  also  as  to  his  integrity.  It  became  his  im- 
perative duty  to  present  before  a  justice  ample  evidence  for 
holding  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  these  houses  for  triaL 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  he  has  secured  the  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  such  offenders  on  his  own  affidavit  "that  the 
houses  were,  to  his  knowledge  and  belief,  used  for  immoral 
purposes." 

I  have  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  brief  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  synopsis  of 
the  evidence  therein,  and  And  it  sustained  by  the  record.  I, 
therefore,  accept  it  as  correct  I,  however,  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  any  inferences  of  counsel  nor  any  remarks  made 
by  them  relating  to  our  duty  as  a  board,  and  shall  govern  my- 
self in  my  performance  of  that  duty  by  my  own  conclusions 
from  the  evidence. 

Very  little  evidence  in  rebuttal  of  the  testimony  for  the  prose- 
cution was  presented  by  the  defense,  the  defendant  resting  that 
rebattal  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  statements. 

The  defense  was  mainly  confined  to  a  few  points,  to  which  I 
now   refer: 
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F^st  A  frequent  effort  by  the  accused  and  his  counsel  to 
liv'c^rt  attention  from  the  evidence  inculpating  the  defendant, 
)y  stn  attack  upon  a  man  who  did  not  appear  in  the  oase  aa  a 
g7it:i:iess,  was  a  marked  indication  of  weakness,  especially  as 
thcMre  was  no  other  effort  to  rebut  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  main  allegations.  That  effort,  especially  after  the  board 
had  so  repeatedly  and  so  strongly  denounced  it,  was  insubordi- 
nate and  disrespectful,  and  an  offense  against  the  dignity  of 
the    board,  then  sitting  as  a  court. 

Second.  The  defense  claimed  that  the  numerous  arrests  of 

proprietor    of    houses    of    ill-fame,    gambling-houses,    and    of 

other  pliices  used  for  immoral  purposes,  showed  efficiency  and 

v«atehfulne8S  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  insisted  that 

these  arrests  were  made  either  by  his  own  direct  action  or  by 

members  of  his  force  acting  under  his  orders. 

Wliile  it  is  true  the  raids  upon  these  immoral  resorts  and  the 
vrests  of  proprietors  were,  in  many  oases,  made  by  Captain 
Williams'  force,  it  is,  nevertheless,  also  true  that  in  many  and 
Important  cases  they  were  made  from  the  central  office,  under 
the  lead  of  superintendent  or  inspector,  and  sometimes  of  both, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Williams.  In  fact,  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  arrests  were  made  on  the  often 
Kpeated  complaint  of  outside  parties  and  by  direction  and 
orders  from  the  central  office.  A  marked  instance  is  given  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Bev.  Cornelius  PraetorL  This  gentleman 
had  made  several  complaints  to  the  superintendenjt,  which 
Were  referred  to  Captain  Williams,  who  strove  to  induce  Mr. 
^aetori  not  to  proceed  any  further.  Finally,  when  compelled 
to  act,  he  secured  warrants  of  arrest,  on  his  own  affidavit, 
that  "the  houses  were,  to  his  knowledge  and  belief,  used  for 
immoral  purposes,"  and  arrested  some  13  alleged  offenders. 
^et,  surprising  as  it  may  be,  he  professed  to  know  nothing 
^jtainst  the  arrested  parties,  and  failed  to  aid  Mr.  Praetori  in 
having  the  accused  held  for  trial,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  vicinity 
0'  the  reverend  gentleman's  home  and  church  and  the  street 
^  disorderly  persons,  who  were  annoying  his  congregation, 
Ws  friends  and  the  passers-by  Captain  Williams  took  this 
^urse,  notwithstanding  that  at  least  as  far  back  as  October, 
^,  he  had  been  reporting  each  one  of  the  arrested  proprietors 
^keepers  of  '^alleged  houses  of  prostitution"  or  '^alleged  assigna- 
fon  houses,"  and  each  of  them  was  living  but  a  short  distance 
'rom  the  station-house,  especially  the  one  selected  for  a  test  case. 
I"  8611  J      i      I    h  !    :  i    1  I    [1 
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It  may  also  be  Burprising  to  learn  that  since  the  date  of  the 
arrests  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bev.  ComeliuB  Praetori 
f^carcely  any  of  such  arrests  or  raids  have  been  made  on  the  oom- 
plaint  of  Captain  Williams,  or  of  any  of  his  force,  up  to  the  date 
in  May  of  the  presentation  of  these  charges  to  the  mayor. 
But  between  the  time  these  charges  became  known  and  the 
date  of  trial  there  have  been  10  arrests  of  proprietors  of  houses 
of  ill-fame,  and  there  has  been  obtained  by  Captain  Williams 
evidence  to  convict  others,  which  has  been  professedly  laid 
before  the  grand  jury;  all  of  these  were  complained  of  by  this 
clergyman,  and,  with  many  others,  had  been  reported  by  the 
captain  from  October,  1885,  as  keeping  such  houses,  bni^  unrei 
strained  by  him,  had  been  permitted  to  persue  their  inimontl 
practices.  It  is  hardly  creditable  that  the  fear  of  these  charges 
or  the  mere  desire  to  be  credited  with  these  arrests,  in  order 
to  prove  his  watchfulness  and  promptitude,  was  the  cause  of 
Captain  Williams^  spasmodic  application  of  the  power  of  the 
law.  There  is  an  alternative  conclusion,  and  perhaps  the  only 
authoritative  conclusion,  to  be  reached.  Just  before  these 
arrests  were  made  and  evidence  for  conviction  was  secured,  Mr. 
Praetori  made  reiterated  complaints  against  these  houses  In 
Thirty-first  street  These  complaints,  after  being  presented 
to  the  mayor,  were  promptly  forwarded  to  this  board  by  his 
honor,  and  by  us  to  the  snjiertntendent  of  police. 

Urgent  instructions,  pertinent  to  the  case,  were  at  once  given 
to  Captain  Williams,  and  the  result  was  as  above  stated.  Under 
such  cirenmstances  can  it  be  claimed  that  Captain  Williams 
performed  this  duty  under  his  own  sense  of  what  that  fluty 
demanded?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  was 
forced  to  do  that  which  be  had  long  neglected,  though  he  knew 
his  obligations  and  how  to  fulfill  them? 

Third.  The  defense  asserts  that  to  interfere  with  these  and 
other  acts  of  disorderly  conduct  by  occupants  of  houses  of  ill- 
repute  would  only  drive  them  further  uptown  or  into  tenement- 
houses,  and  would  cau?.e  each  vacated  house  to  be  occupied  by 
several  families  of  colored  people.  The  question  as  to  who  shall 
occupy  a  house  rests  with  the  owner,  at  least  until  the  occupant 
proves  to  be  bad.  The  police  have  nothing:  to  do  with  it;  their 
business  is  to  maintain  order.  This  is  no  answer  to  the  charge, 
and  can  not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-punishment 
of  persons  who  are  undoubtedly  guilty  of  breaking  the  law. 
Bespectable  citizens  in  this  investigation,  under  oath,  have  por- 
trayed the  direputable  proceedings  in  these  streets  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  reached  than  that  these 
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violations  of  the  law  are  protected  by  the  police.  The  houses 
from  which  these  lewd  women  sally  at  early  hours  in  the  evening 
or  exhibit  from  their  windows  their  disrobed  bodies,  and  thus 
entice  visitors,  are  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  where 
property  is  valuable.  According  to  the  experience  of  the  past, 
derived  from  what  once  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
houses  in  localities  much  more  disreputable  have  become  reput- 
able and  profitably  occupied,  simply  because  the  police  prop- 
erly performed  their  duty. 

Fourth.  The  fact  that  these  houses  of  ill-repute — ''houses  of 
assignation,"  ''houses  of  prostitution,"  "gambling-houses," 
policy  and  bunco  shops" — do  exist,  and  have  existed,  in  various 
parts  of  the  precinct  and  that  Captain  Williams  and  his  force 
have  long  known  that  they  existed,  and  have  rarely  interfered 
with  them,  is  sufOcient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  business,  if  not  pro- 
protected  in  it.  The  failure  to  suppress  them,  or,  at  least,  to  pre- 
vent their  obnoxious  obtrusion  upon  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  when  trespassers  from  them  are  ar- 
rested, the  evidence  against  the  offenders  is  insufficient  to  hold 
them  for  trial,  justly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  police  of 
the  Nineteenth  precinct  are  either  ignorant  of  their  duty,  or  in- 
different to  its  performance,  or  that,  knowing  it,  they  are  re- 
strained, from  some  cause  or  influence,  from  executing  it,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  public  complaint  and  exposure.  Let  the 
matter  be  considered  that  this  failure  is  either  the  result  of 
ignorance,  willful  neglect  or  willful  blindness  or  silence,  there 
is,  in  my  mind,  but  one  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  evi- 
dence in  this  trial,  that  Gaptain  Williams  is,  and  has  been  negli- 
gent of  his  duty  to  the  extent  as  charged  of  "  Conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer." 

Having  (*ome  to  the  above  conclusion,  from  my  study  of  the 
facts  and  evidence  in  the  proceedings  of  this  case,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  my  vote  on  each  specification  and  upon  the  charge, 
and  shall  do  so  in  accord  with  this  conclusion,  unless,  as  I 
stated  heretofore,  my  conclusions  are  changed  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  other  reasons  and  facts  convincing  me  that  I  have  erred. 

Police  Department, 
300  Mulberry  street,.New  York  City, 

August  2,  1887. 
The  vote  stood — 

For  conviction  —  Commissioners  Porter,  Voorhis. 

For  acquittal  —  Commissioners  French,   McClave. 
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PRESENTMENT  OP  GRAND  JURY,  MAY,  1883. 

This  presentment  was  signed  by  F.  B.  Thurber,  foreman,  and 
charged  Captain  Williams  and  another  with  having  been 
notified  by  Anthony  Gomstock  of  the  existence  of  gambling- 
houses  in  their  precincts,  and  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
close  the  establishments,  and  recommended  their  dismissal  from 
the  force  by  the  police  board. 

EXHIBIT  3,  OCT.  2,  1894,  L.  W.  H. 
BOARD  OP  POLICE. 


WILLIAM  MURRAY,  Supt., 

Compltf 
against 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Capt., 


1 


Deft. 


SAME 
against 

WILLIAM  w.  Mclaughlin,  capt., 

Deft. 


Tiitd  August,  1689.  Commis- 
sionera  voted  August,  1880.  A 
tie  votey  and  defendant$ 
neither  acquitted  nor  eon* 
victed. 


CHARGES,    SPECIAL    POLICE    RULES,    BMEP    FOB 

PROSECUTION. 

Frank  Moss,  for  the  corporation  counsel,  counsel  for  the  com- 
plainant 

William  F.  Howe,  counsel  for  defendant 

The  charges  were  preferred  by  the  superintendent,  on  infor- 
mation signed  by  Howard  Crosby. 

NOTICE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

300  Mulberry  Street 

New  York,  August  1,  1889. 
To  Edward  Carpenter: 

Sir. — Take  notice  that  charges  have  been  preferred  against 
you  to  the  board  of  police  of  the  police  department  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  charges  are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
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clerk  of  the  board,  at  No.  300  Mulberry  streety  and  a  copy 
thereof  is  hereto  annexed.  You  are  hereby  notified  and  required 
to  answer  the  said  charges,  in  accordance  with,  and  in  the  man- 
ner required  by,  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  police  force. 

You  will  also  take  notice  that  such  charges  will  be  publicly 
examined  into  by  and  before  a  commissioner  or  commissioners 
of  police,  at  the  court-room  of  the  said  board,  No.  300  Mulberry 
street,  in  the  said  city,  on  the  6th  of  August,  A.  D.  1889,  at  10 :30 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  will  be  continued  as  ordered  until  it  is  con- 
cluded. 

(Signed)  WM.  H.  KIPP, 

Chief  Clerk. 


August  1,  1889. 

To  the  Board  of  Police  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York: 

I  hereby  charge  Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  of  the  Fourth 
precinct,  with  neglect  of  duty. 

SPECIPICATIONS. 
•In  this,  to- wit:    ,  i 

First  That  on,  and  prior  to,  the  8th  day  of  May,  1889,  a 
gambling-house  was  kept  and  maintained  in  the  house  and 
premises  known  as  No.  15  Ann  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  house  and  premises  were  situated  within  the  Fourth 
police  precinct,  which  was,  at  all  times  during  said  period, 
under  the  command  and  superyision  of  said  Edward  Carpenter, 
as  captain  assigned  to  command  the  police  force  therein. 

Second.  That  for  a  long  period  prior  to  said  8th  day  of  May, 
1889,  the  second  floor  of  said  premises,  15  Ann  street,  was  com- 
monly reputed  to  be  kept  and  maintained  as  a  gambling-house, 
and  was,  as  such,  well  known  to  many  persons. 

Third.  That  at  divers  times  since  the  21st  day  of  May  gamb- 
ling has  been  carried  on  upon  said  premises,  15  Ann  street,  in 
the  said  Fourth  precinct,  and  said  premises  have  been  kept  and 
maintained  as  a  gambling-house. 

Fourth.  That  said  Edward  Carpenter,  prior  to  May  8,  1889, 
and  since  said  date,  has  had  knowledge  of  the  keeping  of  said 
gambling-house  on  said  premises,  or  has  been  ignorant  thereof 
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by  reason  of  his  neglect  to  use  reasonable  vigilance  and  dili- 
gence to  ascertain  and  discover  the  same. 

Fifth.  That  on,  or  prior  to,  May  8,  1889,  private  citizens  and 
officers  from  police  headquarters,  without  the  aid  or  co-opera- 
tion of  said  Edward  Carpenter,  obtained  evidence  that  gambling 
was  being  conducted  on  said  premises,  and  caused  the  said 
premises  to  be  raided,  and  its  keepers  to  be  arrested,  and  cer- 
tain apparatus  then  and  there  used  for  gambling  purposes  to 
be  seized;  and  that  upon  a  trial  of  the  said  prisoners  at  the 
Special  Sessions,  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  they  were, 
on  or  about  May  21,  1889,  duly  convicted  upon  a  charge  of 
keeping  a  gambling-house 

WILLIAM  MURRAY, 

Superintendent 
Witness:    D.  J.  Whitney. 


I  admit  due  personal  service  on  me  of  copies  of  the  above 
complaint,  charges,  specifications  and  notice  of  examination. 

(Signed)        EDWARD   CARPENTER, 


The  charges  against  Captain  McLaughlin  were  in  the  same 
form,  but  referred  to  No.  86  Fulton  street 

POLICE    RULES. 

June  10,  1879.  Resolved,  That  the  following  orders  be  pub- 
lished for  the  guidance  of  the  police  force. 

Ordered:  1st  That  hereafter  whenever  a  gambling  house  or 
policy  shop  shall  be  closed  or  pulled  by  an  inspector  of  police, 
without  the  aid  of  the  captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  such 
house  is  located,  the  inspector  shall  immediately  make  charges 
against  the  captain  of  the  said  precinct  for  nej^lect  of  Juty  in 
not  enforcing  the  law. 

2d.  That  hereafter  whenever  the  superintendent  of  police 
shall,  in  like  manner,  cause  to  be  closed  or  pulled  a  gambling- 
house  or  policy  shop,  without  the  aid  of  the  inspector  of  the 
district  or  captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  such  house  is  situ- 
ated, he  shall  make  charges  against  the  inspector  and  captain 
for  neglect  of  duty  as  above. 
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3d.  That  hereafter  whenever  a  gambling-house  or  policy  shop 
shall  be  closed  op  pulled  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  without 
the  aid  of  the  superintendent  of  police  or  the  inspector  of  the 
district,  or  captain  of  the  precinct,  the  chief  clerk  shall,  upon 
receiving  information  to  that  effect,  make  charges  against  said 
inspector  of  police  and  such  captain  of  precinct 


BOARD  OF  POLICE. 


In  thb  Matteb 

OP 

Thb   Charges  Aoainst  Police  Captains 

WILLIAM    w.   Mclaughlin    and 

EDWARD  CARPENTER 


BRIEF  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

First  The  principal  effort  of  the  defendants  was  to  vilify; 
Mr.  Whitney,  rather  than  to  explain  their  failure  to  abate  gamb- 
ling-houses. This  attempt  was  not  made  in  good  faith,  for  they 
did  not  deny  or  seek  to  controvert  any  of  his  direct  testimony. 
It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  turn  attention  from  the  charges 
against  the  captains  by  putting  Mr.  Whitney  on  trial  instead 
of  them  (using  Mr.  Howe's  own  statement),  and  was  doubtless 
intended  as  a  warning  that  citizens  must  not  meddle  with 
officers  on  the  delicate  subject  of  gambling.  The  emplg(yment  of 
counsel  who  is  the  recognized  champion  of  New  York  gamblers 
was  suggestive,  and  his  torrent  of  abuse,  coming  from  such  a 
source  and  against  one  of  New  York's  best  citizens,  has  caused, 
wonder  and  disgust  throughout  the  city. 

The  irrelevant  and  outrageous  testimony  of  Inspector  Williams 
was  plainly  the  outcome  of  personal  spite,  and  was  in  no  way 
calculated  to  aflfect  the  result  of  the  case,  for  Mr.  Whitney's 
reputation  for  veracity  and  soberness  was  entirely  immaterial. 
Your  records  show  that  this  same  Williams  was  presented  to 
the  board  of  police  by  the  grand  jury  of  May,  1883,  as  being 
unfit  to  remain  on  the  force,  by  reason  of  his  willful  failure  to 
close  gambling-houses  in  the  then  Twenty-ninth  precinct;  and 
will  also  show  that  on  his  trial  before  the  commissioners  ia 
July,  1887,  on  a  charge  of  willfully  neglecting  to  perform  his 
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duty  RB  to  many  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  precinct  which  he 
then  commanded;  one-half  of  the  board  voted  him  guilty;  and 
that  he  never,  by  any  deciding  vote,  has  been  relieved  from  the 
imputations  of  either  charge.  His  testimony  and  conduct  on 
this  trial  certainly  were  unbecoming  his  position  on  the  police 
force.  Williams  has  a  personal  interest  in  these  proceedings, 
for  both  houses  are  within  his  district,  and  he  is  equally, 
responsible  with  the  captains. 

We  think  the  board  should  rebuke  the  captain  in  whose  name, 
and  by  whose  sanction,  these  things  were  done,  the  inspector 
who  lowered  his  official  dignity  to  vent  his  spite  on  a  citizen, 
and  the  counsel  who,  notwithstanding  his  own  vulnerable  record, 
attempted,  in  methods  foreign  to  any  rule  of  proceeding,  to 
traduce  a  reputable  and  upright  man,  and  to  smirch  the  nam^ 
of  an  absent  woman. 

Has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  citizen  can  not  take  a  position 
against  an  officer  in  the  way  provided  by  law,  without  having 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  vituperation  and  slander?  The  board  can 
not  have  the  approval  of  an  observing  public  unless  it  rebuke 
and  punish  those  who  have  so  foully  offended  decency  and 
honorable  practice. 

Second.  Certain  facts  appear  plainly  from  the  evidence: 

1.  The  houses  in  question  were  gambling-houses. 

2.  They  were  well  known  as  such. 

3.  The  captains  knew  of  them,  and  reported  them  regularly 
to  the  superintendent 

4.  The  superintendent  and  Mr.  Whitney  both  urged  the 
captains  •to  close  the  houses. 

5.  Neither  captain  made  any  raid  or  arrest  at  either  of  the 
houses,  except  that  in  June,  1888,  Captain  McLaughlin  arrested 
Miller  and  Tompkins,  proprietors  of  86  Fulton  street,  on  vear- 
rants  which  the  complainant  Weldon  had  obtained  without  the 
captain's  help,  after  an  unavailing  complaint  to  him.  The  men 
so  arrested  were  held  for  trial  by  a  police  justice.  Captain 
McLaughlin  did  not  make  any  use  of  Weldon  to  get  his  detect- 
ives or  others  into  the  house. 

6.  On  May  3,  1889,  both  houses  were  raided  by  central  office 
men,  on  warrants  issued  on  the  evidence  of  civilians,  audi 
gambling  paraphernalia  was  seized  and  prisoners  taken,  and  on 
May  20  and  21,  1889,  the  prisoners  were  convicted,  all  the 
proceedings  having  been  taken  without  any  aid  from  the 
captains. 
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7.  Gambling  was  being  carried  on  at  15  Ann  street  on  Jnnei 
15,  1889  (after  the  raid),  with  full  paraphernalia. 

Third.  A  special  responsibility  as  to  gambling-houses  rests 
on  the  police  force. 

(a)  Rule  414,  which  is  a  copy  of  section  282  of  the  Consolidation 
Act,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  police,  "  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
night,  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  prevent  crime,  detect  and  arrest  offenders, 
♦  ♦  •  carefully  observe  and  inspect  all  *  *  *  gambling- 
houses,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  to  repress  all  unlawful  or  disorderly 
conduct  or  practice  therein,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  for  the  purposes, 
with  or  without  warrant,  to  arrest  all  persons  guilty  of  vio- 
lating any  law  or  ordinance  for  the  suppression  or  punishment 
of  crimes  and  offenses. 

(b)  Rule  56  requires  captains  to  be  diligent  in  enforcing  the 
laws  relating  to  gambling. 

(c)  Rule  82  requires  captains  to  give  notice  to  owners  when 
their  property  is  used  for  gambling,  and  if  the  occupation  is 
continued,  to  obtain  warrants  and  cause  arrest  of  owners  and 
occupants,  and  to  prosecute  them  in  the  police  courts  and  be- 
fore the  grand  jury. 

With  these  requirements  upon  them,  how  tender  the  captains 
seem  to  feel  about  the  ethics  of  their  calling.  They  do  not  scorn 
t:o  do  fine  detective  work  in  some  branches  of  their  business,  but 
"When  it  comes  to  gambling-houses,  then  the  artifices  necessary 
t:o  pass  the  bars  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  office.  The 
situation  is  a  queer  one  indeed. 

Fourth.  The  facts  being  as  above  stated,  there  is  one  other 
inquiry  to  be  made,  viz.:  Did  the  captains  take  proper  means  to 
^et  evidence  against  the  houses  and  to  abate  them?    Upon  this 
<|uestion  we  are  willing  to  rest  the  cases  on  their  own  evidence. 
That  the  houses  were  difficult  of  entrance  did  not  lessen  their 
duty,  but  enhanced  it,  and  made  it  necessary  to  employ  means 
suitable  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  (if,  in  fact,  it  ever  was 
desired).    What   was  done?    Twenty  police   officers,   more  or 
less,  under  the  direction  of  able  captains,  innocently  walked 
to  the  gambling-houses,  knocked  for  admission  or  essayed  to 
enter  behind  others,  and  were  turned  away  day  after  day.    One 
officer  did  this  a  thousand  times.     Another  hung  around  in  such 
a  way  that,  as  he  put  it  (substantially),  the  people  about  the 
place  said  to  hini,  "  What  are  you  doing.  Gates?  "  and  he  re- 
sponded that  he  was  "  Trying  to  make  a  case; "  this  same  officer 
L  36» 
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admitted  his  familiarity  with  Tompkins  and  Miller,  the  pro- 
prietors. Not  once  was  any  artifice  used  to  get  inside  the 
guarded  door;  never  was  an  intelligent  attempt  made  to  become 
acquainted  with  frequenters  of  the  game;  nor  did  either  cap- 
tain give  any  special  instruction  as  to  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  endeavoring  to  gain  entrance.  How  easily  might  Cap- 
tain McLaughlin  have  used  Weldon,  who  had  gambled  at  86 
Fulton  street,  as  a  means  of  getting  men  into  the  place,  but  Ihis 
he  made  no  attempt  to  do.  On  the  trial  this  captain  made  a 
fine  show  of  disdaining  to  employ  such  a  method,  and  yet  he 
gave  a  young,  innocent  civilian  a  few  dollars,  ostensibly  to  use 
as  a  means  of  getting  admittance.  What  a  farce!  The  means 
which  would  occur  to  the  meanest  tyro  in  detective  work  were 
never  employed. 

The  captains,  according  to  the  superintendent,  are  among  the 
best  on  the  force,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  them 
actually  incompetent  (though  they  endeavored  to  excuse  their 
failures  by  showing  their  incompetency);  their  successes  in 
other  directions  show  what  they  can  do  when  willing.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  show  that  either  of  them  ever  made  any  per- 
sonal observation,  inspection,  investigation  or  effort  to  obtain 
the  requisite  evidence,  which  they  should  have  done  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rules,  and  which  was  incumbent  on  them  if  the 
houses  were  as  diflQcult  as  represented.  The  diflBculty  of  gain- 
ing admission  is  no  help  to  them,  for  thereby  was  imposed  upon 
them  personal  duties  of  diligence,  detective  effort  and  personal 
investigation  that  were  never  performed.  Neither  captain 
complied  personally  with  Rule  414,  or  gave  adequate  or  sensible 
instructions  to  his  men.  The  officers  all  told  the  same  story  of 
foolish  procedure,  and  all  united  in  saying  that  they  reported 
their  methods  to  their  captains,  and  did  not  receive  any  instruc- 
tions to  do  differently. 

Fifth.  The  captains  admitted  the  existence  of  these  gamb- 
ling-houses, and  attempted  to  show  great  efforts  to  obtain  evi- 
dence against  them;  and  yet  they  did  not  show  a  particle  of 
success,  a  shred  of  evidence  obtained,  nor  any  attempt  at  an 
offensive  movement,  though  the  houses  had  been  maintained 
for  a  long  time.  Shall  it  be  conceded  that  the  police  force  of 
the  city  is  utterly  incompetent  to  make  headway  against  this 
form  of  evil?  If  not,  then  the  board  must  take  such  action  in 
these  cases  as  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  First  and  Fourth 
precincts  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  gambling-houses. 
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Sixth.  The  pecords  of  the  police  department  show  many 
gambling-houses  throughout  the  city  reported  quarterly  by  the 
captains,  and  others  are  known  to  the  public,  yet  raids  and  ar- 
rests are  few  and  far  between.  This  is  no  wonder  if  there  Is 
manifested  toward  them  generally  the  same  gentle  and  peace- 
able disposition  that  has  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants. 

Seventh.  The  defendants  are  guilty  of  neglect  of  dutyj  as 
charged. 
Dated  August  10,  1889. 

FRANK  MOSS, 

For  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

The  brief  and  the  evidence  were  referred  by  the  board  to  Com- 
miasioner  Voorhis,  who  reported  that  the  brief  was  sustained 
by  the  evidence. 

The  vote  stood: 

For  conviction,  Commissioners  Voorhis,  MacLean. 

For  acquittal.  Commissioners  McClave,  Martin. 

EXHIBIT  1,  OCT.  3,  1894,  L.  W.  H. 
Laws  of  1882,  Chapter  384. 
3  571.  A  person  who,  having  theretofore  executed  a  mortgage  of 
personal  property,  or  any  instrument  intended  to  operate  as 
finch,  sells,  assigns,  exchanges,  secretes  or  otherwise  disposes  of 
aoiy   part  of  the  property,  upon  which  the  mortgage  or  other 
instrument  is  at  the  time  a  lien,  with  intent  thereby  to  defraud 
tlie   mortgagee,  or  a  purchaser  thereof,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
xxieanor. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  David  Kronmann,  of 

tilie  city  of  New  York,  county  of  New  York  and  State  of  New 

"York»  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  paid  by  G.  Munk,  the  receipt 

^whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  sell,  transfer 

^nd  deliver  unto  the  said  O.  Munk  the  following  goods  and  chat- 

"tels.  namely:  1  large  glass  case,  1  writing  desk  and  store  tables,  1 

^.    W.  looking  glass,  all  goods  contained  in  merchant  tailor 

store  1841  Third  avenue,  such  as  remnants  of  cloth,  ready-made 

clothing,  1  Sin^^er  Hewing  machine  No.  10,375,193,  1  burenu,  1 

parlor  table,  1  lounge,  hanging  lamp,  4  C.  B.  chairs,  1  rocker, 

3  W.  W.  bedsteads  and  springs,  1  icebox,  1  range  and  all  other 

furniture,  carpets,  ornaments,  fixtures,  picture  frames,  bedding, 

linen,  glassware,  kitchen  utensils  and  everything  else  of  any 

description  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  schedule 

(Signed)    D.  KBONMANN. 
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Now  contained  in  the  premises  No.  1841  Third  avenue,  city 
of  New  York,  county  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  goods  and  chat- 
tels to  the  said  O.  Munk  and  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  to  their  own  use  and  behoof  forever. 

And  I  hereby  covenant  with  the  grantee  that  I  am  the  lawful 
owner  of  said  goods  and  chattels,  that  they  are  free  from  all 
incumbrances,  that  I  have  good  right  to  sell  the  same  as  afore- 
said, and  that  I  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  against  the 
lawful  claims  and  demands  of  all  persons,  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  if  I,  or  my  executors  or  assigns,  shall  pay  unto  the  grantee 
or  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  seventy 
($70)  dollars  on  demand  with  legal  interest,  and,  until  such 
payment,  shall  not  waste  or  destroy  the  said  goods  and  chattels, 
nor  suffer  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  leave  said  premises,  and 
shall  not,  except  upon  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  grantee  or 
his  legal  representatives,  attempt  to  sell  or  to  remove  from  said 
premises  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  then  this  deed,  as  also  a 
note  of  even  date  herewith,  signed  by  me,  whereby  I  promised 
to  pay  the  grantee  or  his  order  the  said  sum  and  interest  at  the 
times  aforesaid,  shall  be  void. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  until  default  in  the  performance  of  the 
condition  of  this  deed,  I  and  my  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  may  retain  possession  of  the  above  mortgaged  property 
and  may  use  and  enjoy  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  13th 
day  of  March,  1893. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

(Seal)  DAVID  KRONMANN. 

Exhibit  1,  October  3,  1894. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Your  honors  will  remember  that  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Willcocks  testified  some  time  ago.  His  testimony  is  found  at 
page  2167.  When  he  left  the  stand  he  was  requested  to  write 
a  statement  in  amplification  of  his  testimony,  which  he  promised 
to  do. 

"At  your  request  I  forward  you  the  following,  relative  to  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  investigating  committee.  The 
event  testified  to  occurred  upon  Tuesday,  February  6,  1894, 
a.  m.    The  parties  engaged  being  bartender  John  and 


Officer  Fred.  Probst,  No.  1204,  whose  post  of  duty,  as  I  was 
informed,  was  and  is  Washington  Market,  and  the  plaoe  of  the 
event  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  saloon  of  J.  H.  and  H.  Well- 
brook,  No.  61  Vesey  street  The  above  corrects  my  testimony 
upon  the  witness  stand  in  one  or  two  points,  i.  e.,  first,  as  to 
date,  the  time  of  the  narrated  incident  being  a  month  earlier 
than  I  witnessed  to;  second,  the  situation  of  No.  61  Vesey 
street,  it  being  one  block  farther  west  on  the  street  than  I 
testified  to.  With  the  hope  that  this  explanation  covers  the 
information  which  both  Mr.  Goff  and  yourself  desired  in  con- 
nection with  my  testimony,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours,  William) 
Willcocks,  Plattekill,  N.  Y."  This  gentleman  testified  from 
recollection,  but  said  he  had  memoranda  at  home  which  he 
would  examine.  The  statement  referred  to  was  marked  Ex- 
hibit 2,  October  3,  1894,  L.  W.  H.  i       ; 

John  W.  Welsh,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Walsh: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  John  W.  Welsh. 

Q.  Are  you  a  jeweller?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  At  Greenwich  street,  near  Barclay?  A.  Near  Murray, 
street 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  relations  with  a  policeman  lately?  A. 
Not  lately. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  a  policeman?  Al 
Well,  three  years  ago  in  September,  my  tenant,  Mr.  Buck,  the 
baker,  came  to  me  and  said,  that  Officer  Hickey,  because  he  did 
not  give  him  desert  and  cigar,  had  said  he  would  report  him 
for  a  sign  I  had  on  my  awning  —  I  put  up  an  awning  there,  and 
also  a  wagon;  the  baker  appeared  very  excited;  I  went  out  to 
the  officer  and  said  to  Mr.  Hickey,  "  That  sign  will  stay  there 
longer  than  you  have  buttons  on  your  coat,  you  dirty  black- 
mailer  you,  and  don't  you  forget  it; "  this  was  in  September;  in 
March,  corporation  notice  came  to  Mr.  Buck,  and  he  being  my 
tenant,  I  went  up  there;  they  were  about  to  fine  Mr.  Buck;  I 
»ays,  "  Your  honor,"  Judge  Mitchell  was  on  the  bench,  "  Can  I 
say  a  word?"  he  said,  "Certainly,  Mr.  Wrfsh,  whatever  yon 
wish  to  say;"  "I  say,  your  honor,  because  this  man  could  not 
get  his  lunch  and  cigar  there  for  nothing,  he  made  this  com- 
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plaint,  and  I  told  this  man  it  would  stay  there  longer  than  he 
had  buttons  on  his  coat,  and  I  repeat  it  now  in  court." 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  it  a  sign  in  violation  of  the  ordinance?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  on  the  awning,  and  the  board  of  aldermen  gave  permission 
to  have  the  awning  up,  and  it  is  over  there,  and  it  has  been 
over  there  for  years  and  years. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  any  sum  of  money  mentioned  when  Mr.  Hickey  made 
his  demand?  A.  Not  that  I  heard;  it  was  the  baker  told  me 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  trouble  from  any  city  department 
since  that  time?  A.  Yes;  1  have  a  man  since,  in  the  building 
department,  a  man  who  demanded  flO,  and  I  refused  to  give 
it  to  him. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  corporation  in  regard 
to  the  building  spout?  A.  That  was  in  another  department;  it 
was  because  I  did  not  vote  for  Judge  Maynard;  I  was  told  at 
the  polls  if  I  did  not  vote  for  Judge  Maynard  I  will  get  myself 
in  trouble;  I  did  not  see  fit  to  do  it,  and  didn't  do  it. 

By   Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  do  that?  A.  A  heeler  around  Thirty-fifth 
street;  I  do  not  know  the  man;  I  allow  no  man  to  blackmail  me. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  all.  Oflficer  Hussey,  will  you,  please, 
take  the  stand? 

Ambrose  W.  Hussey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct   examination   by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  precinct  are.  you  attached  to,  officer?  A.  Twelfth 
precinct 

Q.  Twelfth  precinct  now?    A.  Thirty-first  now. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  Twelfth  precinct?  A.  I  left  it 
on  the  seventh  of  last  month,  of  August 

Q.  Were  you  a  wardman  in  the  Twelfth  precinct?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Were  there  many  diorderly  houses  in  the  Twelfth  pre- 
cdnot?    A.  No,  sir;  very  few. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  wardman?  A.  About  two  years  and 
two  months. 

Q.  In  that  time  how  many  complaints  did  you  take  into  the 
police  court?    A.  I  should  judge  about  10. 

Q.  No  more  than  10,  for  all  cases?  A.  Oh,  no;  I  could  not 
connt  them;  I  could  not  answer  that  question  without  looking 
over  the  records. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  about  10  of  the  disorderly  houses;  is 
that  what  I  understand?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  your  partner,  your  fellow  wardman?  A. 
Edward  Shalby. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?    A.  Eighteenth  precinct 

Q.  How  many  of  the  10  persons  whom  you  arrested  for  keep- 
ing disorderly  houses  were  convicted?    A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Block?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?  A.  He  lives  now  in  a  place  called 
Plainfleld. 

Q.  You  brought  Joseph  Block  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Goff  and  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Moss  recently;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  case  of  Mrs.  Urchittel  was  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers?    A.  I  did 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Mrs.  Urchittel  at  any  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date?    A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moss. — ^I  read  in  evidence  from  the  blotter  of  the  Twelth 
precinct  for  May  10,  1893,  'Wednesday,  May  10,  1893,  10:80 
p.  m.  AnnieRochitel,  36  years,  white,  Bussian,  storekeeper, 
single,  can  not  read  or  write,  37  Bidge'  street,  name  complain- 
ant,  Joseph  Takata,  residence  124  Goerick  street.  Officers  Shalby 
and  Hussey,  keeping  disorderly  house.  Prisoner  was  arrested 
on  a  warrant  issued  by  Justice  Taintor  in  Essex  Market  court, 
charged  with  keeping  a  disorderly  house  Jn  the  rear  room  of 
candy  store,  37  Bidge  street,  fSOO  bail  to  answer.  Painter. 
To  the  Eleventh  precinct" 

Q-  That  means  the  prisoner  wa«  taken  to  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  17,  1893;  fined  |50;  Justice  Hogan  presiding. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Mrs.  Urchittel  of  whom  you  spoke?  A  .Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  At  the  time  when  yon  arrested  her,  10:30  Wednesday  nif^t, 
did  yon  take  her  directly  to  the  station-house?  A.  Not  at  10:30; 
we  put  her  in  the  station-house,  and  my  partner  went  around 
to  take  oare  of  the  children  which  were  around  in  her  storCi 

Q.  The  question  is,  when  you  arrested  her  did  you  take  her 
right  to  the  station-house?  A.  Direot  to  the  station-house,  me 
and  my  partner  took  her  and  another  man. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  around  with  her  and  spend  any  time  after 
you  arrested  her?  A.  No;  my  partner  took  her  around  to  the 
station-house,  and  not  me. 

Q  You  have  read  the  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Urohittel 
that  someone  demanded  money  from  her  and  reoeived  |26;  hare 
you  read  it?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  newspap^s;  are  you  the  man?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  say  you  are  not  the  man?    A.  I  am  not  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  at  the  Special  Sessions  upon  the  trial  of 
Mrs.  Urohittel?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  ofQcer,  if  you  know  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Urohittel  had  a  demand  made  on  her  for  money  by  any  polioe* 
man?    A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  hearsay?  A.  The  night  I  was 
taking  Mrs.  Urchittel  from  the  Delancey  station-house  to  El- 
dridge  street,  I  was  walking  up  Delancey  street  with  her;  quite  a 
crowd  was  following;  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Block 
crossed  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Urchittel  made  a  grab  at  him,  and  I 
grabbed  for  her  arm  and  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  her," 
to  Block;  and  she  said  something  in  Russian,  and  I  said  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  her,"  and  he  said,  sHe  thinks  I  gave  her  up; 
he  said  he  was  nol  the  fellow  who  gave  her  up,  and  then  she 
spoke  to  him  on  the  way  up;  she  then  stated  she  had  been  ar- 
rested, that  I  was  not  as  good  a  man  as  in  the  other  station- 
house;  then  I  let  her  go;  she  told  this  to  Block;  I  asked  Block 
"  Wliat  is  the  matter;"  he  said  he  knew  her,  and  she  told  him 
she  was  arrested  and  let  go  in  the  street  for  f25;  I  said  it  was 
an  outrage,  and  I  immediately  took  her  to  fhe  Eldridge  station- 
house;  and  I  came  out  and  went  bade  to  my  own  station-house 
and  got  a  drink  of  water,  and  got  home  at  half-past  11  that 
nifxht. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time  about  her  stocking 
having  been  taken  down  to  get  money  from  it?  A.  No;  not  at 
that  time. 
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Q.  Have  you  within  a  recent  period  stated  yourself  the  name 
of  any  police  oflScer  whom  you  charged  with  having  taken  the 
money  from  Mrs.  Urchittel?  A.  I  did,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  how 
that  came  about 

Q.  You  did;  whose  name  did  you  mention?  A.  Well,  I  was 
not  sure  of  it  until  I  sent  for  this  Block. 

Q-  Whose  name  did  you  mention?  A.  I  mentioned  —  I 
thought  it  was  some  officer  in  the  Eleventh  precinct. 

Q.  Whose  name  did  you  mention?  A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Charles  A.  Place. 

Q.  Is  he  present  in  court?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Place?  (Mr.  Place  stands  up).  Is  that  the  man  you 
mention?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  so  as  to  be  very  caref  ul^  haven't  you  your- 
self, within  a  week  or  so,  stated  in  so  many  words,  that  money 
was  taken  from  Mrs.  Urchittel,  and  that  the  man  who  took  it 
w^as  Charles  A.  Place?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say  that; 
I  stated  that  Block  said  so. 

Q.  Then  you  qualify  it  by  saying  that  you  only  know  it  as  the 
intimation  of  Mr.  Block?  A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  arrest. 

By  Senator  O'Connor. 

Q.  Did  you  state  within  the  last  week  that  this  man  Place 
took  the  money?    A.  I  could  not  state  that. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  to  any  one?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  in  that  office,  that  Mr.  Place  look  the 
money?  A.  If  I  did,  I  made  a  mistake;  I  could  not  state  that; 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  that  arrest  that  night. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Block  told  you  that  Mr.  Place  took 
the  money?  A.  He  told  me  —  I  sent  a  postal  card  to  Plainfield, 
to  Joseph  BJock;  he  came  to  my  house  Sunday  morning;  I  told 
him  I  was  in  trouble  with  my  wife  and  sister  and  felt  pretty 
bad,  and  asked  him  to  please  give  me  the  officer;  and  he  de- 
clined to  at  first,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing;  I  said,  I  know 
it  is  Fojey;  and  he  said,  "  No,  it  is  riot  Foley,  it  is  Place." 

Q.  You  sai<|  it  was  Foley?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  corrected  you  and  said  it  was  Place? 
L  369 
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Q.  And  there  was  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  some  police 
officer  had  taken  the  money  from  her?  A.  That  is  what  he  said; 
he  was  there  in  company  when  the  job  was  done. 

Q.  How  long  have  ^-ou  known  Joseph  Block?  A.  Just  about 
two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  couple  of  months. 

Q.  What  business  has  he  been  in  since  you  have  known  him?. 
A.  He  has  been  a  shoe  clerk. 

Q.  How  intimately  have  you  known  him?  A.  Only  he  waa  in 
my  employ. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?  A.  Securing  evidence;  when  I  failed 
to  secure  evidence  in  a  place,  he  got  it  for  me. 

Q.  Was  he  what  is  called  a  stool-pigeon?  A.  He  was,  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  had  no  friendly  relations  with  him?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  him  on  terms  of  equality?  A.  No;  I  only 
paid  him;  the  captain  allowed  me  sometimes;  he  told  me  if  I 
got  any  cases  that  I  could  put  in  my  bill,  and  send  it  over  to 
headquarters,  but  I  never  done  it,  but  done  it  from  my  own 
pocket. 

Q.  You  didn't  call  Block  your  friend,  did  you?  A.  Any  man 
that  works  for  you  I  consider  a  friend. 

Q.  You  called  Mr.  Block  your  friend?  A.  Yes;  on  account 
of  him  doing  work  for  me. 

Q.  The  stool-pigeon  was  your  friend,  then?  A.  Yes;  he  was 
my  friend  for  doing  work  for  me. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  come  to  your  house?  A.  He  did,  on  two  occa- 
sions  when  I  sent  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  eat  with  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  asked  him  to 
eat  with  me,  and  he  refused. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Block  making  a  statement  at  my. 
office?    A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  business  on  the  district  attorney  —  this  examination 
probably  will  occupy  considerable  time  —  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  a  matter  affecting  the  district 
attorney;  and  it  is  of  simple  justice  to  him,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  matter  clearly  presented.  In  the  early  part  of  this  investi- 
gation we  were  hampered  very  much  with  the  dread  of  wit- 
nesses to  come  here,  believing  that  they  would  be  subjected 
to  some  kind  of  persecution  or  prosecution.  Some  witnesses 
against  whom  charges  were  pending,  trembled  at  the  thought 
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of  coming  here,  because  they  thought  if  they  did  so  the  power 
of  the  police  would  be  invoked,  and  that  they  would  be  rail- 
roaded to  the  State's  prison.     Other  witnesses   who  had  not 
been   leading  lives  within  the  law,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
offenses,  they  felt  terrorized  that  if  they  came  forward  and 
testified,  that  the  power  of  the  police  was  so  omnipotent  in  this 
city,  that  those  charges  would  be  resurrected  against  them,  and 
they  would  be  indicted,  and  as  many  of  them  put  it  to  me,  that 
inasmuch  as  they  had  control  of  the  whole  criminal  authorities 
of  this  State,  a  man  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
identified  with  the  police,  and  in  their  interests,  it  was  worth 
their   life   to  come  here  and   testifv.    In   this  dilemma  I  saw 
Colonel  Fellows.    I  told  him  the  situation,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  great  diflSculties  we  had  and  asked  him  as  a  public 
officer,  to  come  here  before  the  committee  and  state  his  position 
upon  that  question.    I  submitted  to  him  as  to  the  attitude  that 
he,  as  prosecuting  officer  of  this  county,  would  assume  toward 
any  person  who  might  testify  before  this  committee.    Colonel 
Fellows  came,  and  if  you  remember.  Senators,   that  he  then 
publicly  stated  that  any  person  who  might  come  here  before 
this  committee,  and  who  would  testify,  and  over  whose  head 
any   criminal   charge  was   pending,  that   he  would   not   have 
that   charge  prosecuted  on  account  of  or  by  reason  of  that 
witness  giving  such  testimony,  and  that  that  witness  would  not 
be  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  hampered.  Again,  he  stated 
that  any  witness  who  had  heretofore  been  guilty  of  offenses 
and   he   had  never  been  brought  to  justice,   if  such   witness 
came  forward  here  and  testified,  that  he,  as  district  attorney, 
would  not  permit  the  prosecution  of  any  charges  against  such 
witnesses;  and  again,  that  in  the  case  of  certain  witnesses  then 
In  prison,  that  by  their  coming  forward  here,  he  should  use 
his  best  endeavors,  notably  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cohen,  who  was 
then  in  prison,  that  he  should  use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain 
her  discharge  from  prison  by  reason  of  her  coming  forward  here 
and  testifying.    All  these  matters  I  must  say  in  justice  to  Col. 
Fellows,  have  been  carried  out  strictly  and  honorably.     So  far 
as  the  district  attorney's  office  is  concerned,  and  has  been  con- 
cerned, in  these  matters,  not  one  person  who  has  testified  here 
has  been  in  any  way  subjected  to  annoyance  from  that  fact.     If 
witnesses  have  been  annoyed  in  any  way,  the  district  attorney's 
office  is  not  chargeable  with  that  offense.    On  the  other  hand, 
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I  would  also  state  that,  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  indictments 
against  persons  who  have  refused  to  obey  subpoenas,  etc.,  Col. 
Fellows  has  placed  his  office  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee, 
and  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  meet  and  comply  with 
its  request.  I  would,  therefore,  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
because  no  question  of  politics  or  party  can  entt?i'  into  this, 
'  this  is  a  matter  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  justice  in 
this  citv,  and  no  matter  how  I  mav  differ  with  Col.  Fellows  on 
questions  of  politics,  and  he  may  differ  with  me,  yet  right  is 
right,  and  I  believe  that  this  committee  wish  and  always  have 
evinced  the  desire  to  treat  every  one  right,  and  not  pursue  its 
investigation  upon  any  particular  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  or  interfering  in  an  unjust  manner  with  any  official 
in  this  city,  policeman  or  otherwise.  I  deem  this  a  matter  of 
justice  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  attitude  oi 
Col.  Fellows  in  this  matter. 

Now  there  is  a  further  and  a  very  important  question.     The 
first  time  that  a  request  came  from  the  police  commissioners 
as  to  the  propriety  of  their  proceeding  with  the  trials  of  officers 
whose  names  have  been  exposed  here  in  the  evidence,  this  com- 
mittee expressed  itself  by  formal  letter  through  the  superintend- 
ent of  police  to  the  commission,  I  think  on  the  17th  of  May, 
if  I  mistake  not  the  date,  or  the  27th,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  the  conducting  or  the  initiation  or  prosecution  of 
other  proceedings,   criminal   or  departmental,   against   officials 
charged  before  this  committee  with  acts  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion, would  in  their  opinion  hamper  the  investigation  and  pro- 
duce the  result  of  interfering  and  intimidating  their  witnesses; 
because,  as  was  pointed  out  at  that  time,  if  a  witness  came  here 
and  testified  before  the  investigation,  and  then  that  witness 
should  be  dragged  before  the  police  commissioners  to  testify 
again,  and  the  witness  should  be  dragged  again  before  the  grand 
jury  to  testify,  that  it  would  so  harass  and  discourage  people 
from  coming  here  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  us  in 
obtaining  any  evidence  whatever;  and  Col.  Fellows  then,  in 
response  to  a  request  of  the  committee,  and  to  an  expression  of 
the  committee  of  its  views  on  that  matter,  publicly  and  op«ily 
stated  that  no  prosecution  would  be  had  or  initiated  by  him 
against  persons  implicated  by  the  evidence  here,  unless  on  the 
consent,  consultation  and  advice  of  this  committee;  and  upon 
tliat  understanding  the  matter  has  rested  since.    I  deem  this 
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my  dnty  to  state  to  the  committee  and  also  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  the  pttMic  ptonetuttor  of  thrs  county. 

Ooh  Fellows.— Will  the  committee  permit  me  a  statement? 

Chainiiaii  O'Cote^r.-^^Gertaiiily. 

Col.  Fellows. — Mr.  Qoff  has  correctly  presented  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  district  arttomey  toward  this  comifiit- 
tec  at  the  outset  of  this  proceeding.  You  will  remember  I 
came  before  the  conmiittee  on  one  occasion  and  stated  that  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  was  to  be  stopped  by  reason  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee; that  an  impression  had  gone  out  som^ow,  I  heard  it 
directly  from  the  Tombs,  that  persons  who  were  therein  con- 
fined on  charges,  if  they  came  before  this  committee  and  gave 
testimony,  would  be  relieved  of  responsibility  from  those 
charges;  that  I  wished  it  understood  that  the  district  attorney 
could  not  abdicate  his  office  and  turn  the  criminals  loose  by 
reason  of  their  testifying  here,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Oofl  has  said, 
the  district  attorney's  office  is  not  to  be  used  in  any  way  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  or  intimidating  people  who  do  give 
their  testimony  before  this  committee.  I  should  not  have  come 
here  to-day  but  for  the  fact  that  recently  in  the  constitution 
of  the  October  term  of  the  grand  jury  the  statutory  charge 
presented  12  times  a  year,  which  requires  the  grand  jury  to 
look  into  the  willful  and  corrupt  conduct  of  officials  in  office, 
was  emphasized,  very  properly,  by  Judge  Cowing,  as  was  also 
the  prevalence  of  certain  crimes  upon  the  street  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  these  were  existing  facts  as  they  had  not  been 
before;  and  I  have  been  criticised,  I  am  informed,  in  some  of 
the  papers — I  have  not  read  it  myself — very  severely  as  having 
utterly  disregarded  my  duty  as  district  attorney.  I  only  came 
here  this  morning  to  put  myself  right,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  proper  place  should  be  in  the  presence  of  this  committee. 
This  committee  is  the  outcome  of  the  highest  power  in  the  State 
— its  legislature,  or  one  branch  of  it.  Its  proceedings  are  of  a 
judicial  character.  The  scope  and  compass  of  the  authority  of 
the  committee  is  that  defined.  They  have  a  power  which  must 
not  be  interfered  with  or  hindered  in  any  way  I,  and  all  other 
officials  of  the  State,  must  recognize  it,  for  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  law-making  power  of  the  State.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed 
that,  although  the  statutes  generally  require  of  the  district 
attorney  that  he  shall  constantly  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  grand 
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jury  offenses  which  may  take  place  within  the  scope  of  his 
jurisdiction,  yet  that  has  always  to  be  limited  and  interpreted 
by  the  one  doing  it  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  public  safety  and 
public  interest;  and  when  a  court  is  authorized  by  a  Legislature 
to  investigate  certain  matters  it  may  well  be  that  a  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  might  hamper  very  seriously  that  investigation. 
Therefore,  it  was,  at  the  request  of  this  committee  and  upon 
full  consultation  with  them,  aftei*  their  statement  that  in  con- 
sideration of  these  charges  it  was  likely  to  embarrass  and  hinder 
their  action,  that  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  no  such  course 
would  be  taken;  that  I  should  not  go  into  the  work  which  this 
committee  declared  would  embarrass  and  prevent  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  work  assigned  to  them.  Tt  is  well  now  that 
the  community  should  know  that  the  district  attorney  has 
rc/rained  from  the  presentation  of  Hccusations  to  the  grand  jary 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  committee  have  deemed  that  it 
would  be  of  serious  obstruction  to  the  conduct  of  their  investi- 
gation. I  shall  still  recognize  that  higher  paramount  authority. 
I  shall  not  do  that  which  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee 
while  it  is  sitting  will  at  all  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties.  It  is  eminently  proper,  I  think,  that  those  who 
are  charged  with  these  responsibilities  both  on  the  part  of  your 
committee  and  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting  officer,  shall  co- 
operate in  such  way  as  shall  best  serve  the  public  interest  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  say  that  to  the  committee. 

Chairman  O'Connor. —  Col.  Fellows,  Mr.  Goff  has  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  this  committee,  as  they  understand  the  situa- 
tion. The  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  not 
only  have  they  not  been  embarrassed  by  the  district  attorney's 
office,  but  have  been  very  efficiently  aided.  Our  understanding 
is  that.  That  after  consultation  with  our  counsel,  and  that  it 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  do  not  criticise  anything  you  have  done.  You  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  That  is  the 
way  we  feel  about  it;  and  we  feel  that  your  department  has, 
pi-obably,  paid  more  attention  to  our  requests  than  any  other 
department  of  the  city.  Mr.  Goflf  very  well  knows  how  serious 
the  investigation  of  this  committee  can  be  impeded  by  hostility 
from  your  office.  We  have  not  experienced  it.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  experienced  aid  in  this  investigation,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  very   grateful   for  it. 
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(Examination  of  Ambrose  W.  Hussey  resumed  by  Mr.  Goflf.) 

Q.  Mr.  Hussey,  you  brought  Mr.  Block  to  my  oflSce,  didn't  you? 
A.-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  there  made  a  statement?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  after  having  a  conversation,  he  called  in  a  stenog- 
rapher, if  you  remember?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  statement  was  summarized  and  given  to  the 
stenographer  in  his  presence  and  in  your  presence?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  you  recollect  was  a  full  account,  was  it,  of  all  Mr. 
Block  said,  so  far  as  you  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  a  rough  statement?  A.  If  you  recognize 
this  as  a  correct  transcript 

"  Joseph  Block  of  No.  229  West  Twelfth  street,  residence 
137  Liberty  street,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  says  that  he  remembers 
Mrs.  Urchittel;  that  he  remembers  that  she  lived  at  74  Orchard 
stn^t,  and  that  he  had  two  or  three  rooms  in  back  of  a  bologna 
store  and  that  he  has  seen  men  go  into  the  place,  and  that  she 
had  one  girl  there  for  business  who  was  not  her  daughter.  She 
is  the  same  woman  who  was  arrested  by  Detective  Hussey 
from  the  cigar  store,  37  Ridge  street.  She  had  a  bad  place  at 
37  Ridge  street;  I  myself  had  connection  with  her  in  Orchard 
street  She  invited  me  to  stay  with  the  girl.  I  know  who  it 
was  who  got  the  money  from  her.  It  was  a  policeman  named 
Charles  A.  Place,  now  in  the  Fifth  street  station.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  U.,  and  Policeman  Place  asked  me  to 
introduce  him  so  that  he  might  get  evidence  against  her.  I  did 
introduce  him  and  I  know  that  he  arrested  her  one  Saturday 
morning  and  that  she  was  allowed  to  go  again,  and  Place  told 
me  himself  that  he  got  f20  himself,  and  he  gave  flO  to  Mr. 
Goldberg,  and  Goldberg  gave  me  f2,  which  we  spent.  I  was  on 
the  street  when  Detective  Hussey  arrested  her  finally,  and  she 
spoke  to  me  as  they  passed  by,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a  witness, 
I  said,  *'  No,"  and  I  told  Oflicer  Hussey  I  will  tell  all  about  her. 
I  have  seen  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meyer  Marks,  he  has  a  large 
black  moustache.  I  saw  him  go  into  Charles  Smith's  several 
times.  I  asked  the  woman  who  he  was  and  she  said  he  is  thq 
man  who  got  my  children  away,  and  I  want  him  to  get  them 
back  again."    Was  that  true,  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Block,  whom  you  brought 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  statement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  Mr.  Block  make  another  statement  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Goff?  A.  I  took  him  to  Mr.  Goff;  I  did  not  hear 
the  other  statement. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Let  me  read  it  to  you.    It  it  sworn  — 

The  Witness. —  I  was  not  sworn  and  did  not  see  him  make 
that   statement. 

Q.  Let  me  read  it  to  you  and  see  if  it  agrees  with  what  Mr. 
Block  and  you  have  talked  together. 

"City  and  county  of  New  York,  ss.: 

^^  Joseph  Block,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  belief,  he  met  Caela  Schimel  in  Brooklyn,  where 
she  had  a  restaurant;  he  staid  with  her  there,  and  after  she 
moved  to  New  York  he  met  her  again,  and  at  the  place  where 
she  was  living,  74  Orchard  street,  he  had  repeated  connections 
with  her;  he.  Block,  used  to  get  men  to  stay  with  her;  Block, 
through  Goldberg,  made  a  date  for  Charley  Place,  a  special 
policeman  in  Eldridge  sti'eet  station,  to  see  Caela  Schimel;  he, 
Place,  went  with  Block  to  Caela  SchimePs  place;  went  into  a 
room  with  Caela  Schimel;  after  a  while  she  began  to  yell  and 
cry,  and  Block  went  into  the  room;  Place  threatened  to  arrest 
her,  and  now  before  Block  he  said  he  would  let  her  go  for  f  100.'' 

Q.  Did  Block  tell  you  that?    A.  No,  sir;  not  the  flOO  part 

Q.  **  She  yelled  and  cried  she  had  no  money;  he  then  started 
to  arrest  her  and  brought  her  outside;  they  both  came  right 
back,  and  she  then  took  money  from  her  stocking  and  gave  it  to 
Place  in  the  presence  of  Block;  he  then  told  her  to  get  away  from 
the  locality  as  soon  as  possible,  Goldberg  claiming  that  Place 
got   120,    of   which   Place   gave    him    $5,"   instead   of   $10   as 
stated    in    the    other    statement;    "Goldberg    gave    Block    |2 
of    this    f5;    Joseph    Block,    sworn   to  before  me,  this   27th 
day  of  September,  1894;  John  H.  Cohlan,  notary  public,  New 
York  county."  Had  Mr.  Block  told  you  in  conversation  that  $100 
was  named?    A.  He  never  told  me  about  the  $100. 

Q.  Or  that  this  woman  cried  or  lamented  in  her  room?  A. 
No:  he  told  me  she  was  walked  about  the  streets  for  a  while. 

Q.  When  you  brought  Mr.  Block  to  my  office  you  told  him  to 
tell  the  whole  truth?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  when  he  came  out 
he  told  all  he  remembered. 

Q.  You  took  him  to  Mr.  Goff's  office  to  have  an  affidavit  made? 
A.  I  took  him  to  Mr.  Goff's  office  to  make  an  affidavit. 
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Q.  Was  this  affidavit  made  after  the  statement  in  my  office? 
A-   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  affidavit  made  while  you  were  in  Mr.  Goff's  office? 
A.  I  was  in  Mr.  Goff's  office  and  left  there  to  go  to  the  General 
JSessions;  I  had  a  case  on  the  calendar. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  Mr.  Goff's  office?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  your  signature?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  sending  this  letter  to  Mr.  Block?  A.  I 
sent  that  letter. 

Q.  Then  I  read  his  letter  in  evidence: 


.» 


*'  September  22,  '94.    Friend  Joe: 

Q.  That  is  your  friend,  the  stool  pigeon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  "  Can  you  come  up  some  day  next  week;  if  you  do 
you  will  do  me  a  big  favor  which  I  will  never  forget,  if  you  can 
come  up;  will  you  send  me  the  day  and  time  you  will  come? 
Hoping  you  will  oblige,  I  remain,  your  friend,  Ambrose  W. 
HuBsey,  484  Grand  street.  New  York  city.  P.  S. — ^I  will  pay 
expenses.'^ 

Q.  Have  you  paid  Mr.  Block  any  exi)ense8?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  given  him?  A.  I  gave  him  a  |2bill 
and  a  $1  bill. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all.  , 

Q.  Haven't  you  given  Mr.  Block  as  much  as  |5?  A.  This 
last   time? 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  talking  about  this  case?  A.  No,  sir; 
a  $2  bill  and  a  |1  bill. 

Q.  Haven't  you  given  him  flO?  A.  No,  sir;  f2  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  |1  on  the  second. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  pay  his  car  fare  out  of  that?  A.  Yes;  his 
car  fare  was  f  1  excursion  there  and  back. 

Q.  Did  you  take  Mr.  Block  up  to  the  Fifth  street  station  and 
see   Mr.  Place?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Place  yourself?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Place  if  he  could  do  you  the  favor  of  tes- 
tifying that  Mrs.  Urchitell  kept  a  disorderly  house?  A.  I  did 
not ;  I  did  not  ask  him  that  way. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  him  about?    A.  I  asked  Place  if  he  was 

Implicated  with  the  woman  that  kept  a  place  at  74  Orchard 

street;  he  denied  and  said  he  was  not  in  that  business;  he  said  he 

would  help  me  out;  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  any  help;  I  said  if  you 

L  370 
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haven't  got  any  hand  in  it  whatsoever  I  don't  want  none  of  your 
assistance;  all  I  want  is  this  woman  closed;  she  is  testifying  to 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Moss  and  everybody  else  and  claiming 
she  is  an  honorable  and  decent  woman  which  I  know  is  different; 
I  want  you  to  make  a  statement  if  you  have  any  statement 
about  74  Orchard  street;  he  says  I  don't;  however  let  me  come; 
I  have  two  men  that  will  help  you  out;  I  said  I  didn't  want  any 
help  at  all. 

Q.  Who  were  the  two  other  men?  A.  Schindler  and  another 
man. 

Q.  Was  it  Cohen?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  who  was  the  other  man; 
we  had  a  talk  in  the  hall. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  it  was  he  had  two  other  men  to 
help  you  for?    A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant. 

Q.  You  could  not  oflfer  any  supposition?  A.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  meant  by  it;  I  did  not  want  his  assistance. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  expect  anything  wrong  of  him?  A.  I 
did  not  want  to  consider  it  at  all;  I  did  not  want  anything 
wrong  in  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  thought  there  might  be  something  wrong  in  the 
proposition?    A.  I  didn't  give  it  any  thought  at  that  time. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Answer  the  question;  you  are  too  intelligent  a  man  to  answer 
that  way. 

The  Witness. —  The  question  is  this:  I  did  not  want  to  think 
in  my  mind  whatsoever;  I  didn't  wish  any  assistance  what- 
soever. 

Q.  Your  understanding  was  that  he  was  willing  to  get  a 
couple  of  men  to  swear  to  anything?  A.  I  could  not  swear  to 
that;  he  said,  I  will  give  you  a  hand  out;  they  understood  that, 
didn't  they;  I  said  I  don't  want  any  help  out  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  to  testify  Mrs.  Urchittel  kept  a  dis- 
orderly house?  A.  No;  I  only  wanted  him  to  testify  to  the 
truth.  I      I   i 

Q.  Of  course  you  wanted  him  to  testify  to  the  truth;  but 
didn't  you  ask  him  to  testify  Mrs.  Urchittel  kept  a  disorderly 
house  at  74  Orchard  street;  didn't  you  ask  him  to  testify?  A 
Not  that  way;  I  asked  him  to  testify  if  he  had  been  to  74 
Orchard  street;  I  wanted  him  to  let  me  know,  and  I  said  if  you 
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liave  not  been  there,  stand  on  your  own  bottom;  I  don't  want 
any  assistance  from  you;  if  you  have  not  been  there  it  is  all 
very  good;  you  keep  on  your  own  and  I  will  keep  on  mine. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Place  say  she  kept  a  disorderly  house?  A.  He  did 
not  deny;  he  did  not  have  any  communication,  he  said,  there 
and  Block  said  he  took  the  monev  from  her;  Mr.  Block  told 
me  he  was  threatened  when  he  got  The  money. 

Q.  You   made  a   statement   here,   didn't   you?    A.  Yes,   sir; 

Q.  Listen  to  this:  "Detective  Hussey  tells  me" — that  was  i 
statement  of  the  stenographer  in  your  presence — "  that  the  place 
in  the  Eleventh  precinct  from  which  Mrs.  Urchittel  was  driven 
was  74  Orchard  street;  she  occupied  two  or  three  rooms  back 
of  a  bologna  store;  "he  says  that  he  first  heard  that  she  liv^ed 
in  74  Orchard  street  the  other  day  since  it  was  published  in 
the  newspapers;  that  is  since  she  testified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  And  he  went  there  and  made  inquiries  and  the  man  who 
kept  a  bologna  shop  said  he  remembered  such  a  woman  lived 
in  those  rooms,  and  she  had  men  coming  to  see  her,  and  the 
bologna  man  made  trouble  for  her  and  put  her  out;  I  never 
knew  she  lived  at  74  Orchard  street  before  that;  I  didn't  know 
of  any  other  place  in  the  Eleventh  precinct  where  she  lived." 
Von  made  that  statement?    A.  I  did;  that  is  true. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  any  place  in  the  Eleventh  precinct 
where  she  lived  until  you  heard  a  few  days  ago?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  That  was  subsequent  to  her  testimony  here?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  never  know  sbe  hi}(]  ;niy  ntore  there?  A.  No;  the 
only  place  I  know  was  that  night. 

Q.  Or  the  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Now  I  offer  in  evidence  the  testimony  upon  the 
trial  of  The  People  against  Caela  TJrchittal  before  Justices 
Hogan,  Koch  and  Diwer.  May  17,  1893.  I  will  offer  the  whole 
record  because  it  is  short;  and  I  read  now  the  testimony  of 
OflBcer  Hussey. 

"  Ambrose  Hussey  was  now  called  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  sworn. 

"By  the  Court: 

"  Q.  You  are  an  officer  attached  to  the  Twelfth  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  the  premises  No.  37  Ridge  btreet,  store 
floor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  premises?  A.  Several 
complaints  were  made  about  this  woman  picking  up  men;  there 
is  a  church  and  a  public  school  across  the  way;  several  com- 
plaints were  made  against  this  woman  stopping  men  in  the 
streets;  I  went  to  the  place;  I  pulled  out  quite  a  sum  of  monef 
and  I  gave  her  a  dollar;  I  asked  her  if  I  could  come  around 
again  she  said,  "  when  my  man  goes  out; "  I  only  wanted  to 
corroborate  the  evidence  of  this  young  man;  I  met  this  first  wit- 
ness selling  strops  one  day,  that  is  the  firpt  time  I  met  him.'* 

Q.  Tou  spoke  of  another  young  man;  he  wba  a  stool  pigeon? 
A.  That  is  the  first  time  I  knew  him. 

Q.  There  were  two  other  witnesses  who  were  stool  pigeons 
and  they  testified  they  had  connection  with  her?  A.  Yes,  ^ir; 
the   stout  fellow   did. 

Mr.  Moss. — "  Q.  Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  the  case? 
A.  This  woman  has  been  chased  out  of  the  Eleventh  precinct 
by  the  detectives;  there  was  a  saloon  there  that  she  had." 

The  Witness. —  I  did  not  say  that  in  the  testimony  in  Essex 
Market    They  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  testify  to  this  at  Special  Sessions? 
A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  a  saloon. 

Q.  If  you  did  testify  this,  it  was  not  true?  A.  That  part 
about  the  saloon  is  not  true;  it  must  be  the  stenographer  was 
mistaken. 

Q.  If  you  testified  she  was  chased  out  of  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct—  A.  No;  I  knew  she  was  chased  out  by  Block's  state- 
ment, when  she  was  arrested;  the  night  I  arrested  her  he  told 
me  she  was  chased  out  of  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that  before;  you  gave  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Block  and  you  didn't  testify  Mr.  Block  said  she  was 
chased  out  of  the  Eleventh  precinct?  A.  Mr.  Block  said  she 
was  arrested  by  an  officer  and  she  was  over  in  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct and  was  driven  out  of  there  and  came  down  to  Bidge 
street;  I  am  not  trying  to  hide  anything. 

Q.  Your  recollection  of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Block, 
which  you  are  now  trying  to  give  us,  has  come  entirely  since 
your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  conflict  between  your 
different  statements,  haven't  it?  A.  No;  it  is  all  the  same;  it 
Is  all  the  same  statement. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  give  me  that  when  I  asked  you  for  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Block  that  night?    A.  I  did;  didn't  you 
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read  it  off  a  little  while  ago  in  the  atatement  there ;  you  read  it 

off  there. 

Q.  But  you  told  me  then — let  me  read  your  statement  again  to 
you:  "He  says,  that  he  (yon)  first  heard  that  she  lived  in  74;'' 
that  is  the  place  in  the  Eleventh  precinct;  "The  other  day 
since  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  he  went  there  and 
male  inquiry;  I  never  knew  she  lived  in  74  Orchard  street?" 
A.  Until  the  other  day. 

Q.  "  Before  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct  where  she  lived?"  A.  That  is  correct;  but 
this  Block  told  me  she  was  drove  out  of  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q,  Is  that  the  best  explanation  you  can  make?  A.  Yes;  he 
told  me  she  was  drove  out  of  the  Eleventh  precinct. 

Q,  Have  you  met  Mrs.  Urchittel?  A.  Yes,  in  the  street; 
she  liollered  after  me,  her  and  her  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Did  she  then  and  there  accuse  you  of  being  the  man  that 
took  the  money?  A.  She  did  not;  I  didn't  understand  the 
language. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  translated  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  one  to  Mrs.  Urchittel?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  Mrs. 
l^rchittel  on  your  behalf?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any;  if  anybody 
has  done  it  it  was  an  outrage,  and  they  should  be  sent  to  prison, 
for  it;  I  never  gave  anybody  any  authority. 

Q.  In  those  cases  where  you  made  arrests  for  disorderly 
houses  was  not  Mr.  Hochstein  bondsman  in  those  cases?  A. 
No,  sir;  onlv  in  one  or  two  oases. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hochstein  in  connection  with  this  case? 
A.  I  seen  him  the  next  morning  in  court  when  he  produced  the 
woman  there. 

Q.  What  relation  did  this  Hochstein  have  with  this  case?  A. 
He  bailed  her  out;  I  said  the  children  were  stolen,  and  Hock- 
stein  came  up  and  told  me  where  the  children  were. 

Q.  Is  your  partner,  Mr,  Shalby,  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  Mr.  Shalby    (indicating)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  moan  by  telling  your  friends  that  you  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  your  wife  and  sister-in-law?  A'. 
With  my   sister. 

Q.  With  your  sister?  A.  They  accused  me  of  being  dirty 
enough  to  go  in  a  hallway  and  take  a  woman's  clothing  down; 
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that  is  what  bothered  me;  I  would  not  have  that  for  a  millioi 
of  dollars;  1  have  a  family  of  six  children;  I  didn't  do  anj- 
thing    wrong. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Hussey,  do  not  leave  the  court  for  we  want 
you  again.     Step  down.     Mr.  Place? 

Charles  A.  Place,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  attached  to  the  Fourteenth  precinct?    A.  I  am. 

y.  Mrs.  Urchittel  (Mrs.  Urchittel  stands  up)  !  You  see  this 
woman,  Mrs.  Urchittel?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  her  before?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  at  No.  74  Orchard  street?  A.  I 
never  did. 

Q.  You  were  ward  detective  in  the  Twelfth  precinct  at  one 
time,  were  you  not?    A.  In  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q.  Just  prior  to  your  going  to  the  Fourteenth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  Eleventh  precinct?  A.  I  left  the 
Eleventh  precinct  March  15,  1893. 

Q.  You  wei'e  a  detective  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  streets  —  Orchard  street  —  the  neigh- 
borhood of  74  Orchard  street,  while  you  were  such  detective? 
A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  the  place  is,  but  I  know  where 
it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  disorderly  houses,  or  any  dis- 
orderlv  conduct  there?     A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  into  74  Orchard  street,  and  see  this  woman 
and  demand  a  hundred  dollars  from  her?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  woman  anywhere  and  make  any 
demand  upon  her  for  money?  A.  I  never  did;  I  never  saw  the 
woman  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  an}-  money  from  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  anyone  for  her?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  case  until,  as  the  preceding  wit- 
ness testified,  he  called  upon  you,  so  as  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it?    A.  No,  sir;  I  read  it  in  a  paper. 

Q.  As  having  any  personal  interest  in  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
had  any  personal  interest. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  tell  what  Mr.  Hussey  said  to  you  when 
he  called?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  to  the  station-house  and  said. 
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^^  riace,  I  want  to  see  you;  will  you  come  outside?"  I  said, 
'•  What  do  you  want?  you  can  tell  me  here  what  you  want  me 
for;''  he  says,  "Come  outside;"  I  says,  "I  aint  going  upstairs 
to  dress  myself; "  1  was  undressed  for  the  day;  I  said,  "Any- 
thing you  have  to  say  to  me,  say  to  me;"  he  says,  "  I  have  been 
siiving  you  from  a  lot  of  trouble;*'  I  says,  "How  is  that? 
•  Well,'"  he  says,  "  I  have  been  withholding  your  name  from 
the  reporters  and  am  getting  a  roasting  myself;"  he  says, 
*'  This  Mrs.  Urchittel  claimed  she  gave  you  |25." 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  did  he  say  Mrs.  Urchittel  claimed  that 
you.  Place,  had  got  her  |25?    A.  That  Mrs.  Urchittel  gave  me 

Q    You,  Place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Go  ahead?  A.  And  she  said  she  told  him  that  the  night 
he  arrested  her,  and  he  had  been  keeping  my  name  from  the 
papers;  well,  I  says,  "That  is  very  funny;  these  reporters 
should  go  to  Mrs.  Urchittel  and  And  my  name  out  if  I  was  con- 
nected with  it  in  any  way; "  he  says,  "  I  have  been  doing  that 
for  you;"  he  says,  "You  know  that  she  keeps  a  disorderly 
bouse,  or  she  kept  a  disorderly  house;"  I  said,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  never  see  the  woman  and  don't 
know  who  she  is;"  he  says,  "My  wife  and  family  is  at  stake^ 
and  you  can  help  me  out  in  this  thing; "  I  said,  "  I  can* not  help 
vou  out;  any  way  legitimately  I  can  help  you  out,  I  will;"  and 
then  I  called  a  couple  of  officers,  Officer  McCarthy  and  Porter, 
to  listen  to  the  conversation,  and  as  I  did,  he  left  the  station- 
house,  and  flew  right  out. 

Q.  As  soon  as  there  were  witnesses,  he  went  out?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  Officer  Schindler  to  him?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  called  for  Officer  Schindler  and 
asked  him  if  they  ever  heard  of  a  woman  named  Mrs.  Urchittel. 

Q.  Had  those  officers  been  in  the  Eleventh  precinct?  A.  Yee, 
sir;  they  got  all  the  evidence  against  disorderly  houses;  my, 
business  was  felony  cases. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  Mrs.  Urchittel?  A.  Never  heard 
of  her. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  hear  of  the  disorderly  house  74  Orchard 
street?    A.  They  said  they  did  not;  no. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  testify  that  she  kept  a  disorderly  house? 
A.  He  said  in  this  way  —  he  said,  "You  know  she  kept  a  disr 
orderly  house;"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  any  such  thing. 
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Q.  That  is  the  whole  conversation  on  that  subject?  A.  Yes; 
and  then  he  gave  me  that  his  wife  and  family  was  at  stake,  and 
all  that  sort  of  business. 

Q.  Did  he  accuse  you  of  having  taken  the  money  from  her? 
A.  He  said  some  stool  pigeon  —  Block  —  told  him  so. 

Q.  Did  he  have  Block  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mrs.  Gaela  Urchittel,  recalled,  testified  as  follows;  being 
examined  through  a  sworn  interpreter: 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  a  record  of  the  conviction. 

Morris  Blumenthal  was  sworn  as  an  interpreter  and  alfio 
sworn  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  in  evidence  the  record  of  the  conviction 
of  "Keile  Urchittel,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1893,at  Special  Ses- 
sions by  Edward  Hogan,  Joseph  Koch,  and  Patrick  Divver,  of 
keeping  and  maintaining  a  house  of  prostitution  at  premises 
store  floor  of  No.  37  Ridge  street,  adjudging  her  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor, and  fining  her  f  50. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  listen,  interpreter,  listen  to  my  question  and  then 
put  it  to  the  witness  in  just  my  language,  and  then  give  her 
answer  in  English,  in  her  own  words;  you  have  been  examined 
before  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  that  time,  have  you  made  a  statement  through  the 
interpreter  who  stands  behind  you,  and  has  that  statement  been 
witnessed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  statement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  statement  which  you  gave  to  the  interpreter  true? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Now,  your  honors,  we  had  great  dijfficulty  in 
getting  the  testimony  of  this  woman  before,  not  only  throngh 
our  unfamiliarity  with  her  language,  but  through  her  voluble 
method  of  stating  her  case,  due  undoubtedly  to  her  great  men- 
tal anxiety.  I  have  had  these  facts  written  in  the  way  she  has 
testified.  It  is  much  shorter  than  we  could  get  from  her  by  the 
usual  examination;  and  with  the  testimony  of  this  witness  that 
he  has  transcribed  correotlv,  I  will  read  it. 

Morris  Blumenthal,  the  interpreter,  on  examination  by  Mr. 
Moss,  then  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  Morris  Blumenthal. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-one 
Orchard   street 

Q.  Do  you  see  this  statement  which  I  hand  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  recognize  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  which  the  witness  has  just  testified 
to?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  correctly  translate  it?  A.  I  heard  it  according 
to  her  word;  every  word  I  put  down. 

Q.  Every  word?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  her  language  and  thie  English 
language?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  read  the  statement: 

'*  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  Esq.,  93  Nassau  street  On  1891, 1  came  to 
New  York,  a  widow  with  four  children;  my  husband  died  in 
Hamburgh.  Being  without  means  I  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
Charities  on  Eighth  street  for  help,  and  they  were  kind  enough 
to  support  me  for  starting  a  boarding-house  in  166  Division 
street,  and  gave  me  for  furniture  and  other  necessaries  and 
besides  |60  and  sent  immigrants  to  my  boarding-house.  My 
business  was  increasing  daily  having  30  to  35  persons  every 
week,  and  in  eight  months  I  saved  |600.  I  worked  hard  indeed, 
but  I  did  it  gladly,  knowing  that  this  will  enable  me  to  support 
my  children,  the  orphans.  The  immigration  having  been 
stopped,  I  had  to  give  up  the  boarding  business,  and  applying 
again  to  the  Charities,  they  supported  me  again,  giving  mc 
f  150,  and  sent  me  to  Brownsville,  where  I  bought  a  restaurant 
and  made  a  nice  living,  but  having  the  misfortune  to  lose 
of  my  beloved  children,  I  left  Brownsville,  after  staying  there 
but  a  little  time  and  came  back  to  New  York.  I  bought  a  cigar 
store  in  33  Pitt  street,  corner  of  Broome,  for  |175,  and  gave 
the  landlord  |40  security  and  supplied  more  goods  for 
$50.  On  the  second  day  of  my  taking  possession  of 
the  store  a  man  came  in  and  bought  a  package  of  chew  tobacco 
for  five  cents.  A  couple  of  days  after,  the  same  man  came  in» 
asking  me  for  a  package  of  chew  tobacco,  to  trust  him 
which  I  refused,  excusing  myself,  being  recently  the  owner  of 
that  store;  I  don't  know  anybody  of  that  surrounding.  I  can 
not  do  it  He  took  then  out  a  dollar  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it 
to  me  for  changing,  and  having  no  other  small  change,  only 
pennies,  which  he  wouldn't  take,  I  sent  my  one  years  aged 
daughter,  to  get  other  coin  for  the  dollar  and  handing  the 
L.  371 
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same  to  the  man  I  felt  a  tickling  in  my  hand  caused  by  the 
quarter  of  the  dollar  in  the  hand  of  the  man,  and  I  said  good- 
bye to  him.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  another  man  came  in 
the  store,  and  told  me  that  the  man  who  was  before  asking 
for  chew  tobacco  without  money  is  a  detective,  and  that  he  has 
a  warrrant  to  arrest  me,  and  I  can  avoid  the  trouble,  by  giving 
the  detective  |50,  and  refusing  to  do  it,  I  will  be  locked  up,  and 
my  children  taken  away  from  me  till  the  2l8t  year.  Not  know- 
ing to  have  done  anything  wrong,  I  laughed  at  the  man,  and 
told  him  that  I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  to  anybody,  and  if  that 
man  should  come  in  again,  I  will  chase  him  out  with  a  broom. 
The  other  night  at  11  o'clock  the  children  being  asleep  already, 
the  same  man  who  asked  me  to  trust  him  the  chew  tobacco,  and 
after  which  I  learned  he  was  a  detective,  named  Hussey,  came 
in  with  another  man  who  took  away  my  cousin  that  came  to  see 
me  in  that  night,  and  the  detectives  remaiijed  with  me  alone 
in  the  store;  he  told  me  then  that  he  knows  that  I  keep  a  dis- 
orderly house  and  saved  |600  of  that  dishonest  business.  If  I 
want  to  escape  being  arrested,  he  wanted  J50.  I  opposed  to  his 
assertion,  and  protested  against  his  wanting  money  of  me,  say- 
ing that  I  ever  made  a  living  by  honest  business,  but  he  wouldn^t 
listen  to  me,  and  in  spite  of  my  protesting  and  the  crying  of 
mv  children,  I  was  forced  to  leave  mv  store  and  follow  him. 
As  we  were  two  blocks  away,  we  met  Mr.  Hochstein,  and  cry- 
ing, I  told  him  all  my  trouble*  and  how  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  false  accusations.  It  was  of  no  avail,  Mr.  Hochstein 
told  me  that  the  detective  wants  |75,  but  he  will  try  to  settle 
it  with  |50,  but  witliout  any  money  nothing  can  be  done  for  me, 
and  gave  me  also  his  advice,  to  pay  $10  monthly  to  the  detect- 
ive, I  wouldn't  be  troubled  at  all,  and  that  I  should  resume 
my  business  unhindered.  I  repeated  again  that  I  don't  know 
anything  about  dishonest  business,  but  it  was  no  use  talking 
more.  I  was  dragged  from  corner  to  corner  till  .3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  insisting  that  I  had  money  with  me,  f600,  I  kept  it  in 
uiy  stockings.  Weary  and  tired  out,  I  sat  down  at  the  corner 
of  Essex  and  Rivington  streets  at  a  dry  goods  store  and  took  off 
my  stockings,  showing  that  I  had  no  money  in  them.  If  you 
don't  want  give  the  money,  said  the  detective  to  me,  I  can't  help 
it,  you  must  follow  me  to  the  station-house.  Being  convinced 
that  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  escape  without  giving  money, 
I  took  out  f  25  of  my  pocket,  the  only  money  I  had,  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  detective,  standing  by  a  window,  which  money 
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was  parted  between  Mr.  Hochstein  and  himself,  he  taking  |13 
and  Hochstein  |12.  They  went  with  me  to  Essex  street,  and  send- 
ing me  in  through  a  gate  in  the  house,  where  I  was  kept  about 
two  minutes,  they  sent  me  home  after,  with  the  warning,  to  pre- 
pare |50.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  detective,  Hussey,  came 
to  my  store,  asking  for  the  money.  I  cried  again  and  begged 
him  to  let  me  go,  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  him  any  more 
money,  but  he  didn't  want  to  hear  me  any  more,  and  I  had  to 
follow  him.  By  the  signal  of  a  whistle  a  man  came  near  me, 
and  the  detective  gave  me  over  to  him,  with  the  remark,  not  to 
let  me  go  till  I  gave  the  ?50.  The  name  of  that  man  is  Mr. 
Mover.     I  w^ent  with  him   to  Mr.    Lefkovitz,    manufacturer   of 

syrups,  154  Delancey  street,  and  to  Mr.  Frank for  selling 

the  store  even  for  the  f50,  but  they  didn't  want  to 
buy  it,  seeing  the  man  after  me  and  fearing  trouble. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  sell  the  store,  the  detectives  said  to 
Mr.  Meyer,  "  That  bad  woman  don't  want  to  give  the  money. 
Take  her  to  the  court,"  and  I  had  to  stay  at  the  trial.  Two 
bad  disreputed  boys  were  engaged  by  the  detective,  Hussey,  for 
witness."  It  appears  in  the  record  of  the  trials  that  the  stool 
pigeons  are  boys  or  youths,  very  young  men  at  least,  "  The  one 
said  that  he  gave  me  50  cents  for  gratifying  his  pleasure,  and 
the  other  said  that  he  would  give  me  40  cents,  and  I  did  not 
agree,  asking  50,  and  thus  I  was  detained  in  default  of  |500  bail. 
Having  been  sitting  in  the  court,  the  detective,  Hussey,  came  in 
to  me  on  the  same  day  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  told  me  that  my, 
children  are  already  taken  away  from  my  house,  and  if  I  can 
give  him  the  $50  he  can  help  me  even  now.  Hearing  the  distress 
of  my  poor  children,  I  cried  loudly,  and  a  lady  took  me  to  a  dark 
room,  where  I  was  locked  up.  Unable  to  procure  bail,  I  was 
imprisoned  for  three  days,  and  sent  after  to  the  Tombs,  where 
I  had  to  stand  trial.  There  were  about  50  persons  to  witness 
that  I  had  always  made  an  honest  living,  Fut  they  were  not  asked 
at  all,  and  being  wholly  unable  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage, I  couldn't  defend  myself.  The  lawyei*,  who  was  sent 
from  the  Hebrew  Charities,  came  too  late,  and  had  to  give  only 
the  ceri:ificate  of  the  society,  testifying  that  I  was  supported  by 
them,  and  led  a  decent  living.  It  came  too  late,  and  I  could 
not  talk  any  more.  I  was  fined  |50.  My  brother  sold  my  store 
for  $65,  and  paid  the  fine.  I  ran  then  crazy  for  my  children,  for 
I  didn't  know  where  they  were.  Meeting  the  detective  he  told 
me  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  society  in  Twenty-third 
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street    I  ran  there,  but  no  one  knew  of  my  children.    Finally, 
after  five  weeks,  I  received  a  postal  card  of  my  child,  that  the 
children  are  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  street  and  Eleventh 
avenue,  and  when  I  got  there  and  begged  to  give  me  back  mj, 
children,  none  w^ould  hear  me:     Grieved    at  the  depths  of  mj; 
heart,  seeing  me  bereaved  of  my  dear  children,  I  fell  sick,  and 
was  laying  six  months  in  the  Sixty-sixth  street  hospital,  and  had 
to  undergo  a  great  operation  by  Professor  Mundy.    After  I  left 
the  hospital,  I  had  the  good  chance  to  find  a  place  in  558  Broad- 
way, where  T  fixed  up  a  stand  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  make 
a  nice  living,  to  support  and  to  educate  my  children.     I  went 
again  to  the  Twenty-third  street,  begging  to  release  my  children, 
and  that  was  denied  again.    My  heart  craves  to  have  my  children 
with  me.    I  have  nothing  else  in  the  world  only  them.     I  want 
to  live  and  to  die  for  them.    I  lay  my  supplication  before  you 
Honorable  Sir,  father  of  family,  whose  heart  beats  for  your 
children,   and   feels   what   children  are  to  a  faithful    mother. 
Help  me  to  get  my  children.     Let  me  be  mother  to  them.     Grant 
me  my  holy  wish,  and  I  will  always  pray  for  your  happiness, 
and  will  never  forget  your  kind  and  benevolent  act  toward  me. 
Your  very  humble  and  faithful  servant 

(Signed)  CAELA    URCHITTEL. 

Mrs.  Urchittel  further  examined. 

Q.  Mrs.  Urchittel,  are  you  certain  that  the  man  who  took  you 
around  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  Oflicer  Hussey,  who 
testified  on  the  stand?  A.  That  is  this  man  (indicating);  that 
is  the  man. 

Q.  Ib  that  the  man?  A.  That  is  the  man  that  took  the  chil- 
dren away  from  me;  that  is  the  man  that  took  me  away  with 
Hochstein;  that  is  the  man  that  took  the  children,  and  Mr. 
Hochstein  together;  he  and  Mr.  Hochstein  together  took  the 
|25;  he  took  me  two  blocks  from  the  house,  together  with 
Mr.  Hochstein  ^and  Mr.  Hochstein  told  me  I  made  |600  with  my 
business,  and  I  should  pay  that  too. 

Q.  Have  you  met  Officer  Hussey  on  the  street  since  you 
testified  before?    A.  Yes;  I  met  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to  him;  tell 
her  not  to  say  anything  more  than  just  that?  A.  She  told  him, 
'  He  is  the  man  that  took  the  money; "  he  said,  "  No;  I  did  not 
take  the  money,  another  man  took  the  money;"  she  says  he 
took   it 
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Q.  Mra  Urchittel,  haa  anybody  offered  you  any  money  about 
this  case?    A.  Two  men  came  to  her  and  told  her  if  she  — 

Q.  Speak  slowly  and  loudly,  Mr.  Interpreter?  A.  Two  men 
came  to  her  at  the  time  and  told  her  if  she  will  commence  with 
Mr.  Hochstein  she  will  get  in  trouble  for  two  years'  imprison- 
ment 

Q.  Who  were  the  two  men?    A.  Two  thick  men. 

Q.  When  was  it?    A.  It  was  the  second  day  after  she  was 

presented  here. 

Q.  In  giving  your  answer,  say,  "'  it  was  the  second  day  I  was 
presented;"  give  it  in  her  language. 

The  Interpreter. —  Yes ;  that  is  what  she  told  me. 

y.  Where  was  that  said  to  her;  where  did  they  say  that  to 
her?    A.  In  the   street. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  street;  what  street?    A.  In  Delancey 

street 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  that  is'  all,  Senators;  you  both  step 
down. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Mr.  Moss,  has  she  got  her  children  back? 

Mr.  Moss. —  No. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Are  those  not  her  children  in   court 

Mr.  Moss. —  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  procure  the 
children  for  her? 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  have,  in  the  getting  of  this  statement  We 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  get  all  the  groundwork — this 
record  —  and  to  locate  the  officer.  All  of  the  preliminary  work 
was  done  so  the  application  could  be  made. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Try  and  see  that  she  gets  her  children. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Of  course,  your  honors  understand  when  a 
police  magistrate  has  committed  a  child  under  the  present  act, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  commitment;  there  is  no  appeal 
from  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  a  serious  question,  right  here,  Senators, 
which  I  do  not  think  it  improper  to  call  your  attention  to,  that 
the  condition  of  the  law  to-dav  in  New  York  citv  is  such  that 
upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  one  man  in  the  city  of  New  York,  children 
can  be  taken  from  their  natural  protectors,  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  secreted  away  in  some  institution  and  there  is  no  power 
vested  in  any  court  or  in  any  official  to  compel  him  to 
reveal    where    those    children    are,    or    to    restore    them.    I 
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do  not  mean  to  say  by  that,  that  the  object  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  humane  and  good  in  its  purpose; 
but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  lawmaking  power  of  this  State,  whether  or  not  great 
abuses  may  not  arise  by  the  vesti  ng  of  such  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  society,  or  of  any  individual  in  this  State.  To 
break  the  family  ties,  natural  ties  that  bind  the  child  to  the 
parents,  and  the  parents  to  the  child,  and  take  the  child  and  put 
it  away  secretly  and  keep  it  secretly  and  defy  all  attempts  to  get 
possession  of  that  child,  even  though  it  may  have  been  shown 
that  mistakes  or  errors  were  committed  in  the  commitment  of 
that   child  to   those   institutions. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Don't  the  law  provide  for  that?  I  remem- 
ber all  those  laws.  Mr.  Gerry  generally  gets  what  he  asks  for 
in  Albany.  He  fought  very  earnestly  for  this  work.  My  recol- 
lection is  there  is  such  a  provision  in  that,  so  that  when  thej; 
want  to  get  the  name  of  a  child  they  can  apply  to  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  have  an  order  of  that  kind,  and  they 
obtain  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  workings,  and 
want  to  say  here,  there  is  not  a  case  in  this  city  yet  on  record, 
where  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  felt  he  is  justified 
in  interfering  with  the  commitment  of  the  magistrate  not  a 
case;  and  here  is  just  an  illustration  of  it.  The  justices'  of  the 
Supreme  Court  consider  they  are  bound.  The  law  is  so  hide- 
bound and  so  imperative  in  its  terms,  that  they  are  bound  by  it; 
and  1  think  it  is  a  proper  occasion.  Senators,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this.  While  I  say  the  objects  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
pui'pose  are  humane  and  wise,  and  philanthropic,  possibly,  yet, 
I  do  say  it  is  a  serious  question  for  the  lawmakers  of  this  State, 
to  consider  the  wisd(mi  of  vesting  so  much  power  in  any  society 
that  has  no  responsibility  to  the  people,  and^that  is  under  no 
responsibility  to  the  i)eople  of  tliis  State.  There  is  no  provision 
even.  The  old  common  law  provision,  where  the  lawmaking 
power  had  the  right  of  investigating  a  private  corporation,  does 
not  exist.  The  right  of  visitation  does  not  exist,  and  they  are, 
practically  speaking,  independent  of  the  people  of  this  Stata  The 
public  oflScei^s  —  the  public  officials  —  take  oaths  of  fealty  to  the 
laws  of  the  State;  they  have  to  give  an  account  of  their  doings 
in  the  administration  of  their  office,  to  the  people  of  the  State; 
and  the  people  of  the  State  can  pass  their  verdict  upon  their 
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acts;  but  there  are  no  means  by  which  the  people  of  the  State 
can  pronoonce  upon  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  acts  of  an 
irresponsible  agent  That  is  the  situation  we  have  here  to-day, 
and  this  case  is  just  preftsely  an  illustration  of  that.  I  may, 
take  occasion  to  say  here,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator,  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  we  may  agree  with  him  in  his  purpose 
t»)  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  little  children;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  amiss  that  we  should  stop  and  pause  to  see  how  far 
we,  as  a  people,  are  going  in  that  direction. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to 
prepare  laws  for  a  good  purpose,  and  so  frame  them  that  they 
may  not  be  used  for  oppression. 

Isaac  Lafkowitz,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What   is   your  name?    A.  Isaac   Lafkowitz. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  talk  louder;  just  throw  your  voice  over 
to  me  so  I  can  hear  you;  where  do  you  live?  A.  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-four  Delancey  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Syrup,  manufacturer  of 
syrup  and  soda  water. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Urchittel,  who  has  just  been  on  the 
8tand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  her  with  syrups?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mrs.  UrchittePs  character,  if  you  know?  A.  So 
much  I  know,  I  heard  she  is  carrying  on  — 

Q.  Her  personal  character,  is  she  a  good  or  a  bad  woman? 
A.  She  is  a  good  woman. 

Q  Did  some  one  come  to  your  store  in  Mrs.  UrchittePs 
behalf? 

Chairman  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  understand  that  this  woman's 
character  is  now  impeached.  All  these  officers  seem  to  run 
away  from  their  previous  charge  that  she  kept  a  disorderly 
house.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  against  the  character 
of  the  woman. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  simply  put  that  in  in  the  way  of  getting  it 
while  we  are  about  something  else. 

Q.  Was  an  offer  made  to  sell  Mrs.  Urchitters  store  to  you 
at  one  time?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  someone  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  buy  her  store? 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Who  came?  A.  That  lady  came  herself  with  another 
man,  and  she  wants  to  borrow  money  of  a  man,  Mr.  SYank. 

Q.  Mr.  Frank  was  in  your  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  wanted  $50  ?  A.  Yes ;  wanted  |50 ;  she  has  got  to  pay 
some  fine,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  exactly  what  it  was  she  said?  A. 
It  was  something  like  fine;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  You   don't   remember   exactly?    A.  No,   sir. 

Elias  Mandel,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  che  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Your  name  is  Elias  Mandel?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  live  350  West  Twenty-sixth 
street. 

Q.  W^hat   is   your   business?    A.  Tinsmith. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  restaurant  at  No.  141  Delancey  street?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A.  That  was  in  1883  — in  1883,  I  think. 

Q.  In  1893?    A.  In  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Officer  Hussey  upon  the  stand  here?  A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  This  is  the  agreement  when  you  bought  the  store?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  agreement  when  I  bought  the  store. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  bought  that  restaurant  on  the  7th  of  November,  1892, 
as  appears  by  the  bill  of  sale?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  it  up  until 
March,  1893. 

Q.  Not  March  of  this  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  I  ask  yon  if  you  knew  Officer  Hussey  who  testified  a  little 
while  ago?    A.  No;  T  didn't  know  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  now?    A.  I  do  know  him  now. 

Q.  Where  and  when  did  you  first  see  Officer  Hussey?  A. 
The  first  I  see  Hussey,  he  came  in  my  store;  he  came  in  — 

Q.  Speak  slowly  and  loudly?  A.  He  came  in  my  store;  I  was 
not  in  the  house;  I  was  at  work,  and  he  asked  my  wife,  "  Where 
is  your  husband?"  She  says,  "Well,  he  is  away;  you  can  see 
him  at  the  night-time,"  but  in  the  night-time  when  I  came  of 
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my  work  he  was  come  in,  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  be  pro- 
tected; I  said,  "-What  do  you  mean?"  he  says,  "Come,  you 
got  game  going  on,  and  other  things; "  so  I  said,  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  don't  want  that  business  going  on;  I  am  a  working- 
man,  and  my  wife  just  attending  to  the  restaurant,  and  I  don't 
think  I  will  attend  it  longer." 

Q.  You  mean,  you  did  not  want  to  have  any  gambling  busi- 
ness? A.  Yes;  because  I  said,  "I  am  making  my  honest  living 
in  work;  and  he  says,  when  he  went  out,  he  said,  "Don't  you 
pay  anything  to  anybody,  and  he  went  away." 

Q.  Then  you  came  in  contact  with  a  young  man  named  Her- 
man Block,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Block  hang  out?  A.  Mr.  Block  used  to 
come  in   eating. 

Q.  No;  perhaps  my  remark  is  not  intelligible;  where  does 
Mr.  Block  stay  evenings  now?    A.  In  Hochstein's  saloon. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  Hochstein  we  talked  about  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  precincts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Block  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  Hochstein's  saloon?    A.  A  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  Block  come  in  your  place?  A.  He  used  to  come  in  to 
eat,  and  other  fellows;  I  did  not  know  them  people  at  that 
time;  he  came  in  to  eat,  and  my  wife  — I  had  three  rooms  yet 
in  the  back  side,  and  my  wife  she  asked  the  other  fellows  may 
be  they  would  hire  rooms,  and  she  wanted  to  let  it  out,  and 
that  fellow  said,  "  Why  didn't  you  say  that  to  me?  "  and  she 
says,  "You  can  hear  it,"  and  he  says,  "I  wanted  to  come  in 
before." 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  he  proposed  to  hire  your  rooms?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  let  it  to  him?  A.  I  let  it  to  him;  he  was  staying 
there  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  eating  and  drinking,  and  he 
paid  me  just  nicely,  and  then  he  always  said,  he  was  a  real 
estate  agent 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that;  after  Mr.  Block  had  been  there 
with  you  a  little  while,  did  Mr.  Hochstein  call  on  you?  A.  Mr. 
Hochstein  was  in,  eating.' 

Q.  What  did  Hochstein  say?  A.  At  the  time  F  moved  froja 
the  restaurant  — 

Q.  I  want  the  conversation  about  Mr.  Block?    A.  He  was 
staying  and  eating  with  me. 
L.  372 
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Q.  What  did  Hochstein  say  abaut  Block?  A.  Oh,  the  time 
when  they  took  the  money  away,  or  before.     ' 

Q.  The  first  time  he  spoke  to  you  about  Block?  A.  I  did  not 
speak  anything  to  Hochstein  about  Block;  no. 

Q.  What  did  Hochstein  say,  in  your  place,  about  Block?  A. 
He  did  not  talk  about  Block  in  the  place  at  all;  you  got  that 
wrong,  if  you  please. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  the  hundred  dollars?  A.  That  is  it;  the 
time  I  sold  the  place  he  owed  me  fl2,  Block  did;  so  I  went 
over  to  live  at  110  Suffolk  —  it  was  at  112  in  the  papers  —  I 
went  to  110  Suffolk  street,  and  he  heard  I  was  going  to  save 
money  —  I  am  mistaken ;  the  time  I  moved  in,  it  was  ApHl,  and 
March  I  sold  it,  and  I  moved  in  110  Suffolk,  and  it  was  before 
the  holidays;  and  he  said  to  my  wife,  *^  Mrs.  Mandel,  will  you. 
take  in  my  wife?  '•  she  says,  "  Have  you  got  a  wife?  "  he  says, 
*^  Yes;  that  is  my  wife; "  he  has  a  certificate  of  marriage  ticket. 

Q.  We  don't  care  anything  about  the  wife  or  marriage  cer- 
tificate; I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  the  hundred  dollars  that 
was  mentioned?  A.  Well,  I  will  come  to  the  point  of  the  hun- 
dred dollars;  w^ell,  that  broke  me  up. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  hundred  dollars?  A.  When  the  time  I 
was  saving  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  so  next  morn- 
ing, they  were  fighting  in  the  bedroom;  my  wife  happened  to 
see  it,  and  said,  **  You  had  better  go  out,''  because  she  heard 
bad  words  going  around  between  them,  and  she  said,  "  We  are 
going  to  move  up  town;  you  had  better  go  out;"  the  next  day 
Block  says,  **  Why  don't  you  give  us  the  money  —  the  hundred 
dollars." 

(J.  What  did  he  demand  the  money  —  a  hundred  dollars  for? 
A.  She  says,  **  What  do  you  mean;  the  hard  money  that  my 
man  saved?  I  am  going  to  give  you  no  money;  what  money?" 
that  fellow  went  away  and  didn't  say  anything;  I  bought  at 
Hochstein's  a  pint  of  beer  after  work;  and  so,  one  Wedni^sday 
evening,  I  go  to  Hochstein's  place,  and  Hochstein  said,  "  Why 
don't  you  give  that  man  money,"  the  hundred  dollars  you  took 
off  his  wife?"  I  began  to  laugh;  he  said,  "You  had  better  re- 
turn that  money;"  he  said*  "If  not,  you  will  be  locked  up;" 
I  began  to  laugh,  and  I  went  out. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  you  could  be  locked  up  without  a  war- 
rant? A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said;  he  said,  "you  can  be 
locked  up,  if  you  don't  return  the  money." 
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Q.  Without  a  warrant?  A.  No,  sir;  he  said  that  afterward; 
the  next  daj  Hussey;  I  came  from  work;  that  was  Thursday 
night.  \ 

Q.  Hussey,  Spitz  and  another  man  came  in?  A.  Yes;  I  come 
to  that;  I  came  from  work,  Thursday  night;  saw  Hussey  and 
two  other  fellows;  their  names  are  Spitz  and  Meyer,  and  Block 
and  his  wife  came  in  the  house,  and  Hussey  came  over  ^nd 
Hiiid,  "Why  don't  you  give  Block  that  money?"  I  asked  him, 
"What!"  he  Siiid,  "The  hundred  dollars  you  took  off  him;" 
so  he  called  me  back  in  the  bedroom,  my  bedroom,  and  my 
wife  she  followed  me,  and  he  says,  "  Well,  if  you  give  me  any 
money,  I  will  let  you  go." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that?  A.  I  said  to  that,  "  I  would  not 
give  anybody  money;  I  haven't  got  any  money;  "  he  says,  "  If  you 
have  got  jewelry,  pawn  it." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that?  A.  I  would  not  pawn  it  for 
nobody;  I  would  not  give  it,  and  I  am  not  in  it;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anybody;  he  said,  "You  got  to  come  along;"  I  said,  "Have 
you  any  warrant  for  me?  "  he  says,  "  I  do  not  need  any  warrant/' 

Q.  Did  he  arrest  you?  A.  Yes;  he  took  me  down  to  Attorney 
street  station. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  keep  you  there?  A.  He  kept  me  from 
quarter  to  7  up  to  half-past  9,  right  in  the  room  where  the 
police  was  sitting. 

Q.  Did  the  sergeant  lock  you  up?  A.  Thei  sergeant  was 
speaking  to  Hussey  all  the  time,  and  the  fellow  came  up  and 
called  the  name  of  Shelvey,  and  Shelvey  came  in  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  sergeant,  and  I  could  not  hear,  and  yet  he  gave 
him  a  wink  and  said,  "  Well,  I  will  take  that  man  on  his 
responsibility." 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  Shelvey  that  is  here  and  stood  up?  A. 
Well,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Stand  up,  Mr.  Shelvey,  a  moment  (Mr.  Shelvey  stands  up)  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  man;  he  was  in  private  clothes. 

Q.  Shelvey  came  in  and  said  he  would  have  you  locked  up  on 
his  responsibility?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  sergeant  object  to  locking  you  up  before  that?  A. 
Yes;  before  that. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  When  Shelvey  said  that,  did  they  lock  you  up?  A.  Yes; 
then  Hussey  came  in  and  examined  my  pockets;  I  had  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  the  same  as  I  have  now. 
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Q.  Were  you  taken  down  to  a  cell?  A.  Yes;  then  they 
adked  me,  '*  Do  you  want  any  bondsman?"  I  said,  "I  don't 
want  any  bondsman  of  you;  I  can  get  myself  bondsmen;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  anybody."  i 

Q.  The  policeman  asked  you  if  you  wanted  a  bondsman?  A. 
Yes;  the  policeman,  Mr.  Hussey;  he  asked  me,  "  If  you  want  any 
bondsman?  "  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  any  bondsman  of  you;  I  hare 
myself  bondsmen ; "  I  said  to  my  wife,  **  You  should  go  to  the 
man  named  Fegermann ;  and  whoever  tried  to  get  my  bail,  they 
stopped  my  bail  and  kept  me  five  days  in  Essex  Market  court;  I 
was  sick  and  tired;  I  was  gettting  gray. 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  will  appear  before  we  get  through  the  testi- 
mony on  this  line,  which  may  be  adduced  to-day  and  other  dnys, 
that  the  condition  of  things  around  the  Essex  Market  court  is 
just  as  this  witness  is  testifying.  There  are  one,  two  or  more 
men  who  are  autocrats  there,  who  control  the  whole  bail  busi- 
ness, if  they  want  to;  and  if  they  take  charge  of  a  case,  as  they 
took  charge  of  this  case,  nobody  else  can  go  bail  there.  Tliere 
is  some  mysterious  influence  that  stops  the  bail,  and  this  man 
was  required  to  pay  whatever  the  sharksj'equire  for  giving  oail, 
or  stay  in  jail.  We  intend  to  prove  that,  before  we  get  through 
this  investigation. 

Q.  You  say  your  bail  was  stopped?  A.  My  bail  was  stopped 
all  over;  the  first  time  mv  wife  went  over  to  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Bomstein ;  she  said,  "  My  husband  is  locked  up ; "  and  he 
rushed  out,  and  he  went  in  and  left  my  wife  standing  outside 
in  the  street,  and  he  came  out  and  said,  I  will  spend  anything, 
but  I  won't  interfere  with  them. 

Q.  How  did  he  interfere  about  that?  A.  Mr.  Hochstein  and 
the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  rest  of  them?  A.  Iv  suppose  Shelvey  alid 
Hussey. 

Q.  Hochstein,  Shelvey  and  Hussey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else?    A.  No;  no  more  than  that,  I  understood. 

By  Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  These  men  you  offered  as  bondsmen  were  they  all  real 
estate  owners;  did  they  own  property?  A.  Yes,  that  man  Mr. 
Bomstein,  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  property;  t  know  he  run 
and  got  it;  I  know  he  is  a  rich  man. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  that  you  offered  as  bondsman  own  his 
house?    A.  Yes;  one  is  keeping  down  in  — 
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Bj  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  jou  finally  get  bail?    A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Who  went  you  bail?  A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Sedensky; 
lie  keeps  in  Ludlow  street,  a  crockery  place. 

Q.  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  No;  I  tell  you;  a  man 
named  Mr.  Pfeffer,  he  always  favored  us;  if  anybody  was  locked 
up,  he  tried  to  get  them  out,  and  I  heard  that  my  wife  waA 
down  to  see  him  after  five  days  in  the  Tombs;  so  I  tell  her,  will 
yoii  please,  there  is  only  one  help  for  me  to  go  down  to  a  man 
named  Pfeffer. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Pfeffer  is  the  man,  if  I  understand,  you  refer  to, 
has  been  opposing  Mr.  Shelvey  and  Mr.  Hochstein  in  their  con- 
duct in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes;  because  I  heard  he  had  many 
of  those  fellows  after  my  case  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Pfeffer  had  any  trouble  in 
getting  that  bail?    A.  Yes;  he  had  a  licking. 

Q.  He  got  a  licking    A.  Yes;  he  got  a  good  licking. 

Q.  Who  licked  him?  A.  I  couldn't  tell;  I  heard  one  of 
Hochstein's  gang. 

Q.  Is  there  a  gang  of  such  people  hanging  around  Hochstein's 
saloon?    A.  I  found  it  afterward. 

<2.  What  was  the  charge  upon  which  you  were  committed? 
A.  I  was  charged  with  stealing  a  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Block  said  you  had  kept?    A.  Yes,  »ir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sent  down  to  the  Tombs  from  the  station- 
house  within  five  days?    A.  After  the  five  days. 

Q.  After  the  five  days?  A.  After  the  five  days;  the  time 
when  I  was  the  first  on  Friday  arrested,  I  see  a  lawyer  of  the 
name  of  Martin  Gold. 

Q.  When  you  were  arraigned  in  the  police  court?  A.  No;  I 
will  give  you  another  point;  when  Mr.  Hussey  took  me  from 
tho  station  up  to  Essex  Market  court,  he  walked  with  me  to 
Mr.  Hochstein's  place,  and  we  had  a  drink  together,  me  and 
Hussey. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  it?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  the  oflScer  that  was  arresting  you?  A.  Yes; 
this  was  the  man  Hussey. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Hochstein's  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  treated  Mr.  Hussey  in  Hochstein's  saloon 
while  you  were  on  the  way  to  court?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  so  we  see  Block  sitting  down  there. 
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Q.  Tell  us  very  quickly  what  happened  in  the  court?  A. 
What  happened  in  the  court:  I  saw  the  man  named  Martin 
Gold,  the  lawyer;  so  he  said,  if  you  want  any  counsel,  because 
I  see  Hussey  gave  him  the  wink,  I  should  come  over  to  him. 

Q.  You  say  Hussey  directed  this  man  to  you?  A.  Yes;  and 
so  1  said  —  he  said,  '^  Do  you  want  any  counsel,"  and  I  said, 
*'l  do  not  want  any  counsel;  I  am  not  in  it;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  I  can  talk  myself;"  and  he  went  outside,  and 
came  back  again,  and  said,  **  Your  wife  sent  me  in;*'  I  said, 
"Let  my  wife  have  you;  I  don't  want  you;"  as  soon  as  the 
judge  called  to  the  case,  I  jumped  for  the  bar,  and  I  said,  '*  Your 
honor,  I  want  that  counsel  stopped  talking,"  and  he  pleaded  rae 
all  the  time  in  the  case,  because  the  next  day  my  wife  gave  him 
a  |20  note. 

Q.  Did  you  receive,  or  did  your  wife  receive  a  letter  or  postal 
card  requesting  you  to  give  any  money  to  Hochstein?  A,  My 
wife  received  a  postal  card,  but  I  did  not  write  anything, 
because  he  could  not  — 

Q.  What  did  that  postal  card  ask  for?  A.  Well,  I  think  she 
will  tell  you  more  than  I  can  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  her  then;  do  you  remember  what  this 
lawyer  Gold  said  about  your  pleading?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  I 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  second  degree,  and  that  is  what  he  said; 
I  think  that  man  is  in  it 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  being  willing  to  return  the 
money?  A.  Yes;  he  did  say  it;  he  says,  I  think  Mrs.  Mandel 
is  willing  to  return  the  money  back;  but  she  never  said  that. 

Q.  You  were  guilty,  but  you  were  willing  to  return  the 
money?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  him  to  say  that?  A.  The  last  time  she 
had  Mr.  Steckler  for  her  lawver. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  authorize  him  to  say  that?  A.  No;  never 
told  him  to  say  that 

Q.  You  never  acknowledged   it?    A.  No,  sir. 

().  You  was  held  for  trial,  wasn't  you?  A.  Oh,  I  had  enou^l" 
that  day,  and  held  for  trial. 

Q.  And  then  you  got  out  of  Mr.  Gold's  hands,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Who  took  your  case?    A.  Mr.  Steckler. 

Q.  Were  you  tried?  A.  I  was  —  no,  they  sent  me  down 
after,  because  he  couldn't  do  nothing;  and  Charlie  Smith  and  he 
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looked  at  the  judge,  and  Hochstein  was  there,  and  they  couldn't 
get  it,  and  they  said  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  send  him  down 
to  the  Tombs,  and  they  sent  me  down  to  the  Tombs  on  f  1,000 
bail. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted  by  the  grand  jury?  A.  No;  they  called 
me  once  down  at  the  time  I  was  bailed;  they  called  me  down 
to  plead;  well,  I  said,  I  am  not  guilty;  I  am  not  guilty  because 
I  never  did  anything,  and  sent  me  home  at  the  time  Mr.  Steck- 
ler   had   me. 

Q.  There  was  no  indictment  made  against  you?    A.  No. 

By  Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  The  grand  jury  sent  you  home?  A.  No;  the  district 
attorney,  I  suppose;  he  said,  go  home. 

Q.  You  had  a  bank  account,  and  you  testified  they  discovered 
you  had  deposited  some  money,  and  demanded  the  hundred 
dollars?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Was  the  bank  willing  to  pay  you?  A.  Yes;  it  was  willing 
to  pay  me,  and  they  stopped  him. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Martin  Engel?    A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  gang,  as  you  call  it?  A.  I  heard  he  wafi  a 
fine  man;  at  the  time  I  did  not  know  him  then. 

Q.  What  did  Martin  Engel  say  to  you  about  your  money  in 
the  bank?  A.  He  said,  well,  we  will  go  and  have  that  hun- 
dred dollars;  they  will  get  all  the  money;  so  Hochstein  said  to  me 
one  day,  if  you  give  me  150  to  sign  it,  you  can  have  the  other 
foO;  I  said  no,  I  wouldn't  do  it,  and  I  told  Mr.  Martin  Engel 
that;  he  said,  "  No,  don't  you  give  him  tmy  money;  "  well,  he  said, 
we  go  on  and  fight  the  case,  and  send  down  to  the  first  dis- 
trict civil  court,  and  fight  that  case,  when  Mr.  Block  was  over 
there  for  witness,  you  see  he  swore  down  there. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Block  appeared  as  a  witness  for 
you  in  the  case?  A.  The  same  who  w^as  a  witness  for  himself, 
and  then  he  was  a  witness  for  me;  his  wife  ran  away  from  him, 
and  she  never  gave  any  money  to  me. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  hundred  dollars  did  you  get  after  Mr. 
Block  turned  around?  A.  I  only  got  |50  out  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Engel  says,  "  That  is  for  Hochstein  and  the  rest  of  the  g<ang." 
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Q.  The  other  |50  was  for  Hochfitein  and  the  rest  of  the  gang? 

Q.  So  your  experience  with  the  gang  was  imprisonment  and 
being  kept  from  your  family,  and  finally  the  loss  of  950  that 
you  had  deposited  in  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  Officer  Hossey 
as  the  man  you  have  mentioned  in  your  testimony?  A.  What 
do  you  mean? 

Q.  You  have  no  hesitation  about  Officer  Hussey;  he  is  the 
man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  that  is  Hussey  that  took  the  case 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

Q.  What  bank  was  that,  Mr.  Mandel?  A.  The  German  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Fourteenth  street. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  will  do,  unless  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
some  questions.  / 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  While  you  were  confined  in  the  Essex  Market  prison,  how 
did  they  treat  you  there?  A.  Well,  I  got  worse  than  a  dog,  I 
think. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  anything  there,  or  any  refreshment?  A.  I 
could  not  eat;  my  wife  sent  me  in  the  best  meal,  and  I  could 
not  eat  it,  and  gave  it  away. 

Q.  Did  anyone  approach  you  there  and  ask  you  for  any 
money?  A.  Yes;  they  came  in  and  talked  with  ipy  wife;  she 
could  not  give  anything;  Mr.  Bornstein  came  in  that  night  witSx 
her;  with  Mr.  Simpson,  and  said,  "Well,  I  could  not  help  you, 
my  boy;  try  to  get  the  best;"  I  said,  "Mr.  Simpspn,  )[  know 
you  are  a  fine  man;  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  My  poor  boy,  I  cftn  mot 
do  nothing  for  you;  you  are  in  a  bad  gang;  that  is  all." 

Q.  This  is  the  question  I  asked  you :  "  Did  anyone  in  priscmy 
connected  with  the  prison,  or  any  official  ask  you  for  any 
money  in  order  to  grant  you  some  favor?  A.  No;  nobody  didn't 
ask  me  for  any  money  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  prison?  A.  When  I  was  in  prisoa 
nobody  didn't  ask  me. 

Mrs.  Caddie  Mandel,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  the  previous  witness?  A.  Mr.  Mandel; 
yes,  sir.  J 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Officer  Hussey?  A.  I  didn't  know  htm  nntil 
ic  came  in  to  my  place  to. arrest  my  husband. 

Q.  You  know  who  he  was?    A.  I  did  not  know  him  before. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  in  court?  A.  Yes;  I  saw  him  in  court; 
at  the  time  he  was  arrested,  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  in  it; "  and 
I  said,  "  Wait  until  I  fix  you,"  and  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  in 
it,"  and  that  is  the  time  somebody  showed  me  that  was  Detect- 
ive Hussey;  and  his  face  was  familiar  with  me  from  the  night 
my  husband  was  arrested. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hussey  say  to  you  about  money  at  the  time 
lie  arrested  your  husband?  A.  Why  he  came  in  to  arrest  my 
husband;  he  called  my  husband  to  the  bedroom,  and  I  went  after 
iim,  and  he  said  to  Mandel,  if  you  give  me  a  few  dollars,  I  will 
'eave  you  here;  my  husband  said,  "Where  is  a  few  dollars?'' 
I  said,  "Where  shall  I  take  it  from?"  Hussey  said,  "Haven't 
rou  anything  to  pawn?"  My  husband  said.  "I  have  nothing;  I 
iave  no  money  at  all;  nothing  to  pawn,"  and  then  he  took  him 
iH^ay;  I  told  him  to  wait  a  little  while,  and  let  him  finish  his 
^ttpX)er,  and  he  waited  a  little  while,  until  he  finished  his  sup- 
per, and  took  him  away,  and  I  stayed  in  my  house,  and  after 
*  ^hile,  I  went  to  the  Attorney  street  station-house,  and  we 
rtood  a  little  while,  and  they  sent  one  man  away,  and  then 
another  man  came;  of  course,  I  don't  know  the  man. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you  step  down  one  side? 

Ambrose  Hussey,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Qoflf : 

Q.  Now,  Hussey,  you  have  threatened  to  shoot  a  man  here  in 
tMg  courtrooom?  A.  I  done  nothing  of  the  kind;  I  said  a  man 
bnot  fit  to  live;  that  is  all;  and  neither  he  is;  that  man  is  not 
fit  to  live;  it  is  political  business  on  top  Of  me. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  police?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  here,  and  your  conduct  is  being  investigated; 
you  understand  that,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  Are  vou  in  uniform  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q*  And  you  wear  the  shield  of  a  police  officer  in  this  city? 
^  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  respectable  at  all  times. 

Q*  You  have  said,  upon  your  own  admission  in  this  court,  in 
*^  presence  of  this  Senate  committee,  that  a  man  that  you  sus- 
P^ted  of  being  interested  in  this  proceeding,  or  investigation, 
L.  373  , 
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was  not  fit  to  liye,  according  to  your  own  statement?    A.  I  do 
say  that  now;  because  he  is  not  fit  to  be  in  this  courtroom. 

Q.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  in  this  courtroom?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  him  if  he  did  not  stop  these  proceedings 
you  would  put  a  bullet  in  his  head?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Give  us  your  exact  words?  A.  I  said  you  are  not  fit  to 
live;  you  caused  all  this  trouble  with  Vandaleer;  you  cansed 
this  troul^le. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  something  else?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  call  him  a  foul  name?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I 
said,  "  You  are  not  fit  to  live.'' 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  came  here  to  intimidate  persons  inter- 
ested?   A.  I  don't,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  telling  persons  interested  in  these 
proceedings  that  he  was  not  fit  to  live,  in  this  courtroom?  A.  If 
you  knew  his  character,  you  would  say  so  too. 

Q.  What  do  you  moan  by  telling  a  witness  —  that  may  be  a 
witness,  or  interested  in  witnesses  here  —  to  tell  him  he  is  not 
fit  to  live;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  —  in  this  courtroom?  A. 
I  do  not  mean  anything,  but  he  is  low,  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  you,  an  officer  in  uniform,  3'ou  start  in  to  intimidate  a 
person  that  you  think  is  interested  in  the  producing  of  testi- 
mony here?    A.  I  did  not  know  that  was  intimidation. 

Q.  What  do  yojii  call  it,  when  you  tell  a  man  he  is  not  fit  to 
live?  A.  A  man  that  has  gone  against  an  innocent  man  has 
no  right  to  do  that. 

Q.  Ho  has  no  right  to  live?  A.  I  wish  you  were  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  had  to  do  dutv  there. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  tlie  transaction  in  court;  what  did 
you  moan  when  you  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  live,  you,  an 
officer,  in  uniform?    A.  Well,  he  is  low,  that  is  all.. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  revolver  with  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not; 
I  very  seldom  carry  one. 

Q.  Now,  this  man  whom  yon  told  had  no  right  to  live,  has 
not  been  a  witness  here  in  these  proceedings  at  all?  A.  They 
have  boon  threatening,  and  asked  to  apologize,  both  to  him  and 
Ike  Vandaloor,  and  thoy  would  not  bring  me  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  do  tliat?  A.  A  mcPRcngor  was  sent  to 
me. 

Q.  Who  was  the  messenger?    A.  This  man  Block. 
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Q.  This  man  that  you  brought  over  here?  A.  Yes;  he  had  a 
fight  with  Pfeffer. 

Q.  And  brought  over  from  Jersey?  A.  Yes,  I  want  to  state 
to  the  committee  that  this  is  two  different  Blocks. 

Q.  This  is  your  friend,  Block,  is  it?  A.  This  Block  came  to 
me  and  said  he  had  a  fight  with  Pfeffer;  and  came  to  their  store; 
and  they  would  keep  me  from  going  before  the  committee. 

Q.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  fights  and  quarrels  between 
these  men;  what  we  are  interested  in  is,  that  an  oflQcer,  in  police 
uniform,  in  this  courtroom,  should  make  use  of  the  language 
that  you  made  use  of?    A.  I  didn't  mean  that  as  a  threat 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?  A.  I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  square 
in  this  world. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  him  if  he  did  not  stop  this 
thing  you  would  put  a  bullet  in  his  head?    A.  I  swear  I  did  not 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  solemnly  swear  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  in  other  words  to  that  effect?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  In  substance  or  form?  A.  No»  sir;  I  did  not;  I  said  you  are 
not  tit  to  live. 

Q.  That  is  all?  That  is  all  the  words  you  said  to  him? 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  this  matter  on  record  we  will  possibly  in- 
quire further  about  this  thing,  officer;  will  you  swear  now  that 
you  did  not  say  to  Pfeffer  that  if  this  thing — or  any  other  per- 
son in  this  courti'oom — that  if  this  thing  did  not  stop  that  you 
would  put  a  bullet  in  his  head  or  through  his  head,  or  words  to 
that  effect?  A.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  a  bullet  or  kill  him 
or  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  say  those  words?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  words  in  substance?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  meaning  the  same  thing?  A.  No,  sir;  I  said  to  this 
man,  "  You  are  a  dirty  loafer,"  and  this  is  Ike  Vandaleer's  workj 
I  told  that  to  Mr.  Moss  in  his  ofllco. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  told  him?  A.  They  wanted  to  run 
a  gambling-house  and  I  wouldn't  let  them  do  It 

Q.  We  are  interested  in  what  took  place  in  this  courtroom 
aafl  1  want  yon  lo  be  very  careful;  have  you  any  qualifications 
to  make  as  to  your  testimony  here  as  to  any  language  you  used 
to  this  man  Pfeffer?  A.  All  I  said  is,  I  said  to  him,  "  You  are  a 
^frty  loafer,  you  are  not  fit  to  live." 
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Q.  You  Bwear  you  did  not  use  any  other  words?  A.  I  might 
huTe  been  excited;  I  didn't  say  anything  about  a  bullet  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  Now  then  you  addressed  Pfeffer  before  he  spoke  to  you? 
A.  I  did,  I  said  it  was  his  work. 

Q.  Pfeffer  hadn't  spoken  to  you  in  this  courtroom?  A.  Ifo^ 
sir. 

<J.  And  while  in  this  courtroom,  and  while  this  investigat^a 
was  going  on,  you  addressed  a  citizen  by  calling  him  a  dirty 
loafer,  and  that  he  was  not  fit  to  live,  isn't  tnat  the  truth? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Pfeffer  had  not  addressed  a  single  word  to  you,  is  that 
true?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q  Did  Pfeffer  say  anything  to  you  in  reply?  A.  No,  he  did 
hot. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  it  up  by  saying  anything  to  him?  A.  No, 
sir*  I  got  out  of  the  seat  and  walked  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Goff. — Now  we  will  just  excuse  you  a  moment,  just  step 
down.  We  will  see  if  the  city  of  New  York  is  going  to  tolerate 
such  work  as  this. 

Norbeth  Pfeffer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:    . 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Have  you  any  scruples  about  taking  an  oath  on  this  book? 
A.  I  swear  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Senator  Bradley. — This  is  the  Old  Testament. 

I 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Pfeffer,  give  us  your  full  name,  tell  your  first  name? 
A.   Norberth. 

Q.  Now  your  second  name?    A.  Pfeffer. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  certain  workings  around  Essex 
Market  ])olice   court?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  beon  in  communication  with  Mr.  Jerome 
and  Mr.  Moss  and  myself,  in  reference  to  these  matters?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  directed  by  us  to  prosecute  inquiries 
on  behalf  of  this  conimittee  in  relation  to  the  workings  of  the 
Essex  Market  police  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  jou  have  been  engaged  in  that  maimer  for  some  weeks? 
A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  yon  have  been  informed  by  ns  that  it  is  very  probable, 
and  almost  certain,  that  you  v«^ere  to  be  called  as  a  witness 
before  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  ai*e  matters  which  you  have  to  testify  in  relation 
to  That  court  and  its  surroundings  before  this  committee?    A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Pfefifer,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  of  those  matters 
now;  we  will  reach  those  in  the  proper  order  of  procedure;  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  state  accurately  every  word  that  was  uttered 
to  you  by  Officer  Hussey,  this  morning,  in  this  courtroom;  now 
take  your  time  and  give  us  every  word?  A.  He  says  to  me, 
"  You  stinken  son-of-a-bitch  of  a  loafer,  I  will  blow  your  brains 
ojit,  I  will  kill  you  and  will  shoot  you  down  like  a  dog;  you  are 
the  one  that  caused  all  the  trouble,  you  and  Ike  Vandaleer;'^ 
that  is  the  exact  words  he  told  me,  and  he  repeated  them 
several  times,  and  there  were  gentlemen  there,  and  I  didn't  care 
to  go  on  the  stand  for  notoriety's  sake  — 

Q.  That  will  do;  did  you  say  anything  in  reply?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  a  word. 

Martin  D.  Bradley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being   duly   sworn,   testified   as   follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Mr.  Bradley,  you  are  an  attendant  upon  this  committee—* 
the  Senate  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been,  as  such  attendant,  engaged  in  the  co.urt- 
room  since  the  sessions  of  the  committee  —  throughout  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  largely?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  ^our  post  here  at  the  rail  to-day?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.*Did  you  see  Officer  Hussoy?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  lluss(y,  Avill  you  stand  up  (the  officer  stands  up); 
now  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  that  officer;  did  you  see  that 
oflRcer  address  the  witness,  Pfeffer,  here  before  you,  that  wit- 
ness who  has  just  left  the  stand?  A.  I  did  not  know  at  first 
who  he  was  talking  1o;  I  heard  some. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  tlie  man  now  that  has  left  the  witness 
stand?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (Mr.  Pfeffer  pointed  out  to  the  witness.)  Will  you  state 
to  this  couiniittee  what  you  heard  Oliicer  Hussey,  whom  you 
have  identified  here,  say  to  Mr.  PfefTer,  who  has  just  stepped 
from  the  witness  chair;  give  us  the  exact  words,  to  the  best 
of  your  belief?  A.  All  I  heard  him  say,  I  heard,  I  think,  "  blow. 
your  bmins  out; "  before  that  T  heard  some  talking,  so  I  looked 
over  that  way,  and  heard  him  say,  ''  I  will  blow  your  liraind 
out.'' 

Q.  You  heard  Officer  Hussey  say  to  this  Pfeffer,  "I  will  blow 
your  brains  out?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  other  words  vou  did  not  hear?  A.  I  did  not  catok 
what  thev  were. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  those  words  were,  "  I  will  blow  your 
biainsj  outv"    A.  Yes;  '*  1  will  blow  your  brains  out.'' 

Bamuel  Marcus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  Clerk  in  Mr.  Moss's  ofSce. 

Q.  You  are  a  law  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  courtroom  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I'p  to  the  i)resent  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  Ofllcer  Hussey  here  in  court?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Oflicer,  pleajse  stand  u]>  (tlie  oilicer  stands  up).  What  is 
your  Christian  name,  ollic€*r? 

The  Oilicer. — Ambrose   W.   Hussey. 

Q.  You  recognize  Ambrose  ^^ .  Hussey?    A.  Yes. 

(J.  You  have  Si»en  liim  on  the  si  and  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  stn^n  liim  now  in  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  recognize  Mr.  Pfellcr,  this  gentleman  here  in  front, 
who  has  been  on  the  witness  stand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Officer  Hussey  address  PfelYer  here  ia  the 
courtroom?  A.  \Mien  the  witness  Mandel  mentioned  Pfeflfer's 
name  he  got  very  wild  and  commenced  talking  to  him;  I  did  not 
hear  the  first  part  of  the  conversation. 

Q  Wlien  tlie  witness  ^Mandel  mentioned  Pfeffer's  name?  A, 
He  got  very  wild. 

Q.  Who  got  very  wild?  A.  Hussey  did;  he  commenced  to 
talk  with  him,  and  g(^Hticulated  toward  him,  and  the  first  part 
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of  the  conversation  I  did  not  hear,  but  I  heard  him  say  he 
wonld  put  a  bullet  or  blow  out  his  brains,  something  to  that 
effect;  I  heard  the  words  "  brains,"  I  am  sure  of  that 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  word  "bullet"?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Are  you  clear  about  those  words,  Mr.  Marcus?    A.  I  am 

Mr.  Goff. — That  will  do  Mr.  Marcus. 

H.  H.  Alexander,  called  as  a  witness  on  Dehalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  sir?    A.  H.  H.  Alexander. 

Q.  Your  address,  Mr.  Alexander?    A.  Eleven  Pine  street 

Q.  And  your  occupation?    A.  Stenographer. 

Q  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  this  investigation? 
A.  In  no  way  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  an  onlooker  here  in  court?  A.  That  is 
all.  sir,  the  first  time  I  have  been  to  court 

Q.  Well,  we  are  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander; now  Mr.  Alexander,  while  sitting  in  court  this  morning 
did  you  notice  this  officer  who  was  on  the  stand  address  any 
person?  A.  Well  I  was  listening  to  the  witness  Mandel  on  the 
Btand,  and  I  heard  some  loud  talk  down  there  which  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  witness  and  I  looked  down  and  I  heard 
the  officer  turn  around  to  some  man  back  there  and  say  very 
fiercely,  "I  will  kill  you";  I  was  afraid  it  would  happen  there 
and  I  commenced  to  edge  away  a  little  bit,  and  an  officer  then 
went  in  front  of  him  and  restrained  him  and  passed  him  behind 
the  bar;  another  officer  had  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  that 
restrained  him  and  he  walked  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  man  to  whom  he  said  "  I  will 
kill  you"  ?    A.  Yes;  I  would.  . 

Q.  Is  that  Mr.  Pfeffer,  the  man?  (Mr.  Pfeffer  stands  up.) 
'A.  That  is  the  man. 

Q.  Officer  Shelby,  is  that  the  officer  that  put  his  hand  on 
Hussey's   shoulder?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  officers  in  the  court-room  that  put 
iheir  hands  on  him?  A.  There  is  the  officer  there  standing; 
that  is  the  officer;  the  other  man  I  did  not  see. 
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By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  each  one  of  the  four  gentle- 
m^i  who  have  testified  on  the  witness  stand  has  sworn  to  a 
lie?    A.  The  four  men  do  not  corroborate  one  another. 

Q.  Never  mind  that,  sir;  never  mind  about  corroboration?  A. 
I  did  not  say  that,  that  is  all;  they  are  gentlemen;  I  do  not 
care   what  they  say. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  they  must  be  either  lying,  or  you 
must  be  lying;  one  or  the  other?    A.  I  did  not  say  — 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  on  your  oath?  A.  On  my  oath^  I  did  not  say 
I  would  put  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

Q.  On  your  oath,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  each  one  of 
the  four  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here,  and  the  whole  four 
together,  have  sworn  to  a  falsehood;  now  answer  that  question? 
A.  That  question  is  not  proper,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  that  question?  A.  I  say  I  did  not  say 
an}i:hing  about  a  bullet;  putting  a  bullet  in  his  head. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  that  question;  the  sooner  you  answer  that 
question,  the  sooner  you  will  get  away?  A.  Then  if  they  say 
that,  they  swear  to  a  falsehood. 

Q.  They  have  swofd  to  that,  and  you  heard  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  they  sworn  to  a  falsehood,  in  sweaidng  to  that; 
have  they  sworn  to  a  falsehood  in  their  testimony  here?  Al 
When  they  swore  that  I  said  I  would  put  a  bullet  in  him  — 

Q.  We  will  be  patient  about  this;  the  sooner  we  can  get 
through  with  this,  the  better;  have  they  sworn  to  a  falsehood 
in  their  testimony  here  to-day?    A.  Only  in  that  instance. 

Q.  Have  they  sworn  to  a  falsehood  in  their  testimony,  to-day, 
in  regard  to  the  language  you  used  to  Pfeffer?  A.  In  that 
one  instance. 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  have  they  or  not  sworn  the  truth? 
A.  Yes;  sworn;  we  had  a  conversation,  we  had  a  conversation; 
I  did  have  a  conversation  with  PfefTer;  I  accused  him  he  was 
not  fit  to  live. 

By    Senator   O'Connor: 

Q.  The  question  is:  You  heard  these  four  witnesses  testify; 
each  testified  to  parts  of  the  same  conversation;  each  one  using 
a  diflFerent  expression,  but  Pfeffer  using  all  of  these  expressions 
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as  is  testified  to  by  each  of  the  four  witnesses;  do  you  say  thejj 

tea  tilled  to  the  truth  or  an  untruth?  A.  They  testified  about 
the  argument,  truly,  but  not  about  the  testimony  of  putting  a 
bullet  through  his  brain;  1  did  not  testify  that;  if  I  did,  I  waa 
cTixzy. 

Q.  You  must  not  be  excited?  A.  When  a  man  is  accused  bj 
his  wife  and  family  — 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  , 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  make  this  any  worse  than  it  is,  officer, 
but  we  have  a  serious  duty  to  perform  here,  though  it  must  be 
enforced,  and  we  must  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question; 
we  do  not  propose  to  let  it  go  over;  I  ask  you  again  if,  when 
those  four  witnesses  testified  that  they  heard  you  use  the 
words —    A.  I  have  not  — 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  listen  to  me? 

Benator  O'Connor. — Listen  to  the  question,  and  then  answer 
the  question  put,  nothing  else. 

Q.  When  those  four  witnesses  testified  that  you  used  the 
words,  "  I  will  put  a  bullet  in  you,"  or  "  I  will  blow  your  brains 
out,"  or  "  I  will  kill  you,"  did  either  one  of  the  four  witnesses, 
or  all  of  the  four  witnesses,  swear  to  a  falsehood?  A.  Well,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  saying  such. 

Q.  Did  they  or  did  they  not?  A.  I  say  what  they  said  about 
the  bullet  in, — 

Q.  Did  they  swear  to  the  truth?  A.  A  falsehood  when  they 
said  I  would  put  a  bullet  in  him. 

Q.  When-  the  witnesses  swore  you  said  you  would  blow  their 
brains  out,  did  they  swear  what  was  true  or  false?  A.  That 
was  false.  '       I    ' 

Q.  And  when  the  other  witness  swore  to  the  words,  "  I  will 
kill  you"  —  you  heard  Bradley  swear,  "I  heard  the  words,  I 
will  kill  you; "  does  Mr.  Bradley  swear  what  was  false  or  true? 
A.  Mr.  Bradley  did  not  swear  what  was  true;  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  false  or  true?  A.  He  must  have 
sworn  false.  , 

Q.  Did  he  swear  what  was  false  or  true?  A.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  saying  such. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  false  or  true;  how,  you  will 
have  to  answer  that  question,  officer;  you  can  not  get  away  from 

•     .     -  .-         . 
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it;  did  he  'swear  what  was  false  or  true?  A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection— 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  false  or  what  was  true;  you  are 
only  making  it  worse  for  yourself?  A.  I  was  excited;  I  don't 
know  what — 

Q.  Never  mind,  that  is  a  question- of  afterward;  did  he  swear 
to  what  was  false  or  true?    A.  Mr.  Bradley? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  If  he  says  I  said,  "I  would  kill  him,*'  he  swore 
false;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  a  good  deal  excited?    A.  Yes. 

j        By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  lost —  A.  I  did  not  lose  my  head;  this  is  all  crooked 
work  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  lose  your  head  when  you  are  excited?  A.  I  never 
was  in  such  a  predicament  in  my  life;  it  is  my  family  I  care  for, 
not  for  myself. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  all  right,  officer,  you  may  go. 

Mrs.  Caddie  Mandel  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goflf: 

Chairman  O'Connor. — I  want  to  direct  all  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  subpoenaed  here  to  be  here  promptly  at  quarter 
after  a. 

Mr.  Moss. — And  further,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  may  I  say  that  no  wit- 
ness must  speak  to  anybody,  and  no  one  in  tbis  courtroom 
must  speak  to  any  witness  concerning  any  testimony  or  anything 
that  is  to  be  done  here  this  afternoon.  There  are  people  here 
whose  business  it  is  to  intimidate  those  poor  people  from  the 
east  side. 

Chairman  O'Connor. — If  we  find  any  such  person  for  certainty, 
we  will  show  what  it  is  to  intimidate  a  witness. 

Mr.  Moss. — The  statement  I  wish  to  make  in  justice  to  Charles 
A.  Place  is,  I  want  to  sav  we  called  him  here,  not  with  anv  con- 
viction  or  belief,  or  any  shadow  of  a  belief  that  he  was  the 
guilty  party  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Urcliittel.  We  believe  it  was 
a  foul  oiTort  to  shoulder  this  terrible  accusation  upoa  hira.  We 
called  him  for  the  purpose  of  explanation;  and  we  want  to  say 
that  so  it  won't  be  charged  against  Mr.  Place  by  any  of  his 
friends  or  associates  or  enemies  that  he  has  been  in  anv  way 
compromised  by  this  evidence. 
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Chairman  O'Connor. — That  is  fair. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  wish  to  supplement  Mr.  Moss's  remarlt  in  refer- 
ence to  Officer  Place.  It  is  but  in  the  line  of  our  conduct,  and 
in  conformity  with  our  settled  purpose  that  we  will  not  permit 
a  police  officer  of  any  grade  to  remain  for  one  moment  under  an 
unjust  stigma  of  suspicion  of  having  committed  an  offense. 

Chairman  O'Connor. — The  committee  wishes  to  exonerate  all 
accused  who  are  not  guilty.  We  take  no  pleasure  in  smudging 
oflicers,  and  we  are  very  much  grieved  if  he  is  found  to  be  puilty. 

Q.  What  happened  in  court?  A.  This  gentleman  came  in  and 
said  well  we  have  him  locked  up,  and  he  had  him  locked  up,  and 
he  called  me  over  and  said,  "Caddie,  go  get  me  a  bondsman;'' 
fio  I  asked  where  was  I  to  go  and  he  said  you  go  to  Bornstein 
and  he  will  do  that  for  me;  I  went  to  his  place  and  he  went 
with  me  and  went  as  far  as  Second  street,  and  he  went  in  and 
said  this  man  can  not  do  anything  of  this  kind  at  all;  I  can  not 
interfere  with  anything,  Hockstein  is  in  it;  that  is  what  Born- 
stein said  to  me;  I  said  to  him,  "  My  God,"  what  will  I  do  with 
the  children,  and  he  said  I  don't  want  to  interfere  at  all,  and  he 
left  me  and  went  away,  and  then  I  went  there  to  him  again,  and 
he  said  it  is  best  to  go  somewhere  else,  and  then  I  went  home; 
that  was  in  the  morning  I  came  there  to  the  court;  that  was 
Friday,  and  was  called  before  the  court;  my  husband  and  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do;  I  did  not  know  wliere  to  go,  and  I  went  to 
court  and  staid  there  and  a  man  called  me  out  and  asked 
*'  "Would  you  like  to  onpige  a  lawyer,"  and  I  said  I  don't  know 
if  T  luM'd  any  one,  and  they  showed  me  M-^-t  Alter. 

Q.  Isn't  that  Mark  Alter?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  your  husband  spoke  of?  A.  Yes;  I  gave 
him  J20,  and  he  said  to  me — oh,  yes,  they  went  in  Mr.  Smith's, 
in  the  saloon,  and  in  that  little  room  I  gave  him  the  money. 

Q.  That  is  Silver  Dollar  Smith?  A.  Yes;  there  is  a  little 
room  there,  and  I  called  him  and  gave  him  the  money,  and  I 
said,  please  I  don't  want  to  be  in  it,  and  Mr.  Buck  said  that  to 
me,  and  I  gave  |20,  and  he  went  to  the  police  court  and  talked 
up  the  judge. 

Q.  And  Smith's  saloon  is  across  the  street  from  the  court? 
A.  Yes;  just  across  the  way;  and  I  say  my  husband  scolded  me 
for  taking  the  counsel,  and  he  did  not  want  him  to  speak  at  all, 
bat  he  didn't  listen  and  wont  and  spoke  for  him  and  said,  I  plead 
the  man  guilty  for  second  degree;  I  thought  he  meant  he  was 
free. 
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Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  to  plead  guilty,  did  you?  A.  I  did 
not;  I  told  him  how  it  Avas;  bat  he  said  I  did  not  understand  him 
what  he  meant,  and  I  went  off  and  the  policeman  held  by 

lantern. 

Q.  Did  he  say  your  husband  would  return  the  money?  Ai 
He  said  I  wanted  to  return  it,  but  I  never  said  anything  at  all. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  plea  of  guilty  in  the  second  degree,  and  tilie 
prisoner  would  return  the  uioney,  or  you  would  retam  the 
money?    A.  I  thought  he  would  be  free. 

Q.  You  thought  the  lawyer  was  doing  what  was  right?  A^ 
At  first  I  did  not  understand  him  well,  and  I  supposed  he  wai 
doing  what  was  right,  and  my  husband  was  locked  up,  and  I 
was  chased  out.  i 

Q.  Who  was  you  chased  out  by?  A.  The  officer  standing 
there  told  me  to  get  out;  they  didn't  want  to  see  me  crying,  and 
they  told  me  to  get  out. 

Q.  Did  they  put  their  hands  on  you?    A.  No,  sir;  they  said, 
"Get  out,"  in  a  good  way;  so  I  went  out,  and  I  was  in  the 
afternoon  to  go  and  see  my  husband,  and  they  did  not  allow  mfl 
to  come  in;  in  the  evening,  I  went  up  to  Johnny  Simpson's^ 
and  I  cried  very  bitterly,  and  he  left  his  team  standing,  and 
went  with  me;  and  then  he  went  up  there  and  left  me  in  prisois 
talking  with  my  linsband;  and  he  said,  "  Do  what  you  can,*'  and 
they  did  not  ^ive  me  niuoli  time  to  talk,  and  I  went  away;  and 
my  husband  told  me,  "  You  go  to  Pfeffer,  and  he  will  try  th€| 
best  wliat  he  can  for  you ; "  and  I  went  with  him,  and  went  the 
same  night  to  his  house,  and  did  not  meet  him;  and  I  went  the 
next  morning  at  half -past  8,  and  waked  him  up,  and  he  got  up; 
he  said,  "  I  would  not  like  to  interfere;  I  had  once  a  licking,  and 
would  not  like  to  get  another  one." 

Q.  And  Pfeffer  anticipated  a  licking?  A.  Yes;  that  is  what 
he  lold;  I  took  my  children  along,  and  he  took  pity  on  me,  and 
said  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  Mr.  Pfoffor  on  the  stand?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  took  pity  on  mo.  and  I  never  saw  the  man  before;  and  he  went 
w^ith  mo  all  over,  and  wh(»ro  he  got  a  bondsman  they  stopped 
him;  arid  T  went  in  ^Ir.  Willott's  place,  or  Mr.  Greenfield,  and  he 
got  property  too,  and  he  said,  Mrs.  Mandel,  I  do  anything  for 
you,  but  I  won't  go  anything  on  those  people,  and  wouldn*fi 
interfere  with  those  people;  he  came  in  a  few  minutes  later  in 
the  saloon  when  I  was  sitting  there. 
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Q.  The  charge  against  your  husband  was  that  he  had  |100  of 
Mr.  Block's  money,  wasn't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  charge  was  he 
took  of  Mr.  Block  f  100,  and  he  gave  it  on  his  name,  in  the  bank^ ' 

Q.  Deposited  it  in  his  own  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hussey  say  Mr.  Hochstein  asked  for  the  money,  at 
any  time  when  you  heard  it?  A.  The  very  same  night  when  my; 
husband  was  arrested,  I  begged  Mr.  Bernstein,  the  first  bonds- 
man, to  go  and  call  out  Mr.  Hochstein,  so  I  should  see  him  my- 
self, as  I  did  not  know  the  man,  and  he  came  out;  he  came  oulj 
to  me  on  the  comer  of  Suffolk  and  Delancey  streets,  and  thei^ 
another  man  came  out  too  with  Mr.  Hochstein,  and  he  said,  if 
you  want  to  have  that  settled,  if  you  give  f  100  I  will  have  it 
settled  for  you. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  you?    A.  Mr.  Hochstein. 

Q.  Is  that  Mr.  Hochstein  who  has  just  been  elected  a  delegate 
to  a  convention?     A.  1  don't  know  that. 

Q.  He  is  a^prominont  man  in  that  part  of  the  city?  A.  Yes, 
f»ir;  he  said  to  me,  "  AVel),  if  you  don't  give  me  the  money  to 
settie  it.  I  will  send  away  your  hu8band  for  five  years;"  and  I 
started  to  cry;  lie  said.  "What  are  you  crying  about;  you  mu^ 
get  used  to  be  away  from  him;"  and  the  other  man  came  there 
to  me  and  said,  **  Yes,  your  husband  will  be  sent  away;"  and 
talked  to  me  so  in  mean  words,  I  stretched  my  hand  to  give  him 
a  slap;  the  name  of  the  other  man  was  Mr.  Spitz;  I  never  saWj 
him  before,  and  I  did  not  see  him  until  I  saw  him  in  court. 

Q.  Did  either  you  or  your  husband  take  ?100  from  Mr. 
Block?    A.  Xo;  she  only  gave  me  J43  for  board  for  him  and  her. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  charge  of  having  taken  flOO 
is  false;  do  vou  mean  to  snv  that?  A.  Certainlv  it  is  false;  I 
lold  what  I  took. 

().  Neither  yon  or  yonr  husband  has  ever  been  brought  to 
ti'ial  down  town?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  trial  at  all;  no,  sir; 
we  were  never  cjillod  to  trial;  I  went  with  George  Steckler  1o 
Essex  Market;  and  CUorge  Steckler  would  not  at  first  go,  and 
I  cried  and  Pfeffer  betrired  him  and  he  went  and  said  he  did  not 
want  to  have  that  case  fi^hted  here,  and  would  have  hijn  to  the 
Tombs,  and  they  took  uiy  husband  down  the  next  morning  to 
the  Tombs;  I  am  afraid  my  husband  will  get  sick;  what  will  I 
do  with  mv  children  if  thev  take  him  awav. 

^fr.   !Moss. — We  will   take  care  of  you. 

The  Witness. —  I  would  have  had  them  n^ported  long  ago,  but 
T  was  afraid  if  I  would  come  to  the  city  with  my  three  children 
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Q.  And  went  with  you?  A.  Not  with  me;  "with  the  man  that 
had  the  jacket,  to  200  Delancey  street 

Q,  Did  you  go  there  to?  A.  Ko;  I  was  not  there  that  time; 
the  first  time  I  was  not  there;  they  went  up  themselves;  I  wanted 
to  go  along,  so  the  detectives  said  I  didn't  need  to  go  along;  they 
would  come  for  me  if  they  found  anything. 

Q.  Who  said  you  need  not  go  along?  A.  The  two  detectiyes; 
the  sergeant  told  me,  too,  I  should  stay  in  the  station-hoaBe; 
if  they  need  me  they  will  send  for  me. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  go  along  and  identify  your  goods,  but  these 
two  oflQcers  and  the  sergeant  told  you  to  remain  in  that  station- 
house,  and  if  anything  was  found  they  would  send  for  you?  A. 
Send  for  me.  , 

•  Q.  Did  they  send  for  you?  A.  Mr.  Shelvey  came  around,  and 
found  some  goods  up  there;  they  didn't  know  what  it  was;  I 
should  come  there. 

Q.  Where  did  they  say  the  goods  were?    A.  In  the  rooms. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  that  they  said  the  goods  were  in  the  rooms? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AA'ho  said  they  were  in  the  rooms?  A.  Mr.  Shelvey;  I 
went  up  there  and  I  said  "Them  goods  don't  belong  to  me," 
and  I  was  starting  to  leave  the  place,  and  I  didn't  find  no  goods 
at  all;  afterward  the  people  from  the  same  building  were 
hollering;  the  lines  were  torn  down  in  the  yard;  somebody 
knocked  down  two  bags  with  goods  through  the  window;  so  I 
and  Detective  Shelvey  went  down  in  the  yard  and  found  all 
the  goods  there,  but  I  am  short  for  f 250  more  goods. 

Q.  The  second  time  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  investigate 
you  were  called  in,  went  up  to  the  rooms,  found  nothing,  and 
the  tenants  below  were  talking  about  their  lines  having  been 
broken. 

Q.  Pulley  lines?    A.  All  the  lines  were  tron  down. 

Q.  And  bags  hjid  been  thrown  down?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  down  in  the  yard  and  found  two  bags 
tlu^re  with  the  goods?     A.  Yes;  with  goods. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  bags;  were  they  whole  or 
torn?    A.  No;  they  were  wrapped  up  together. 

Q.  Were  the  goods  scattered?  A.  I  didn't  find  all  the  goods; 
the  goods  wore  put  out  in  the  yard;  afterward  my  pjirtner  went 
out  himself  and  found  two  pieces  of  satin  laying  in  the  yard 
too,  and  he  brought  it  to  the  station-house 
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Q.  Did  Officers  Hussey  or  Shelvey,  or  either  of  them,  tell  you 
bow  these  goods  came  to  be  in  the  yard?  A.  No;  they  said 
they  didn't  find  them  np  there;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  somebody  was  taken  to  court?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Weren't  you  in  court?*  A.  I  was  in  court;  and  the 
receiver  was  locked   up. 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Weisman?  A.  Yes;  and  the  expressman  was 
locked  up;  and  the  workman  I  caught  with  the  jacket  was 
locked  up;  and  the  workman  was  discharged  right  away  and 
the  expressman  too;  and  the  receiver  was  held  in  J250  bail; 
and  the  trial  was  held  in  the  General  Sessions  and  he  got 
discharged. 

Q.  What  was  the  defense  the  receiver  made,  Mr.  Weisman? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Weisman  say  that  the  goods  were  not  found  upon 
his  premises?  A.  When  I  came  up  there  I  was  hollering  where 
is  my  goods;  Mr.  Weisman's  wife  said  "Don't  holler,  your  goods 
is  here;"  I  said  "Where  is  my  goods;"  she  says  "I  just  knocked 
it  down  through  the  window;"  Mrs.  Weisman  told  me  that 

Q.  Did  Officers  Shelvey  and  Hussey  subpoena  Mrs.  Weisman 
to  court?    A.  No;  only  myself. 

Q.  Did  they  subpoena  any  of  the  tenants  in  court  whose  lines 
were  broken  down?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  testify  that  they  didn't  find  the  goods  in  the 
rooms?  A.  They  testified  to  the  judge  that  they  didn't  find  the 
goods  in  his  premises,  and  he  got  discharged  right  away. 

Q.  But  they  said  they  found  them  in  the  yard?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he  got  discharged. 

Q.  Discharged  on  the  officer's  testimony?  A.  On  the  testi- 
mony that  they  said  they  didn't  find  the  goods  in  his  premises; 
I  got  the  jacket  laying  in  headquarters,  too. 

Q.  Did  the  expressman  tell  you  where  he  had  taken  the  goods, 
too?  A.  That  man  I  caught  with  the  jacket  told  me  that  he 
had  took  the  goods  from  3  Eldridge  street;  he  made  a -moving 
job  at  4  o'clock  at  night  from  3  Eldridge  street  to  200  Delanoey 
street. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  brought  them?  A.  Yes;  ha 
brought  detectives  there;  they  knew  where  the  goods  were. 

Q.  Did  the  expressman  say  he  took  the  goods  up  stairs?  A. 
Up  stairs;  he  brought  them  to  the  room. 
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Q.  Was  that  expresBman  examined  as  a  witness  against  the 
receiver?  A.  They  did  not  examine  nothing;  they  discharged 
the  receiver  right  away,  because  the  officer  said  they  didn't  find 
the  goods  in  his  premises. 

Senator  Bradley.— What  court  was  that  in. 

Mr.   Moss. —  Essex    Market. 

Q.  Who  was  tlie  presiding  judge?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name; 
an  old  man. 

Q.  Was  it  Judge  Koch  or  Judge  Ilogan^  or  who?  A.  I  dont 
know. 

Q.  Describe  his  personal  appearance?  A.  He  was  an  old  nuu^ 
a  grey  man,  grey  hair;  it  must  be  Judge  Koch. 

Q.  What  month  was  that,  if  you  can  tell  now?  A.  I  don't  pet- 
member  the  month,  but  I  know  it  was  on  the  4th  after  Christmajfl. 

Q.  Was  it  the  winter  time  after  Christmas?  A.  No;  it  waa 
stai-ting,  the  winter  was;  it  was  starting  Christmas. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  before  Christmas?  A.  No;  be- 
fore or  after,  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Christmas?    A.  Yes;  in  that  tima 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  one  of  the  jackets  was  at  police 
headquarters?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  get  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  requisition  for  it?  A.  I  told  the  district 
attorney;  the  district  attorney  told  me  I  should  sue  the  clerk, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  give  me  the  jacket,  because  he  has  been 
discharged. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Everybody  has  been  discharged?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  your  jacket  is  at  headquarters?    A.  Yes;  and  besides 
that  I  am  short  ?250  more;  I  was  robbed  of  |600. 

By   Senator   O'Connor: 

« 

Q.  Was  this  yard  right  back  of  Weisman's  premises,  this 
yard  into  which  the  goods  were  thrown?  A.  Certainly;  it  be- 
longs to  Weisman's  house. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out,  or  did  any  of  the  neighbors  tell  you 
whether  the  goods  were  thrown  out  the  window  while  the 
policemen  were  there  or  after  they  were  there?  A.  It  was  after 
the  policemen  were  there. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  policemen  went  there  or  before?  A, 
While  we  were  up  there. 

Q.  While  you  were  up  there?    A.  When  we  came  up. 

Q.  And  the  policemen  were  there?  A.  Yes;  the  two  officerB 
were  there. 

Q.  So  they  must  have  known  that  the  goods  were  thrown  out 
the  window?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  knew  it  or  not. 

Rebecca  Masch,  a  witness,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  the  previous  witness?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  heard  your  husband's  testimony,  have  you?    A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  identify  a  jacket  that  had  been  stolen  from  your 
place?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  identify  it?    A.  The  same  evening  that  the 
goods   were   stolon. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  me  what  month  it  was  in?    A.  I  think  it  waa 
in   November. 

Q.  In  November  of  last  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  November,  1893?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
Q.  Please  tell  me  all  you  know  about  it?    A.  My  husband 
went  to  the  store  in  the  morning  about  6  o'clock,  to  open  the 
store;  he  left  the  house  about  10  minutes  to  6;  lie  came  baol4 
about  five  minutes  after  6  and  said  he  was  robbed;  the  place 
was  broken  in  the  back,  the  bars  were  cut,  the  iron  bare  were 
broken  and  all  the  goods  w^ere  taken  out;  the  same  day  I  went 
to  ray  sister's,  who  lives  at  the  comer  of  Broome  and  Clinton 
streets;  as  I  was  at  the  door  a  man  came  there  and  asked  us 
if  we  wanted  to  buy  a  jacket;  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  jacket,  I 
identified  it,  because  1  knew  the  jacket  was  made  for  a  par- 
ticular customer;  while  I  was  trying  to  buy  that  jacket,  I  sent 
for  my  husband,  and  when  he  came  he  said  it  was  his  jacket, 
and  the  policeman  was  at  the  door,  and  we  called  him  and  this 
man  was  arrested. 
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Q.  Tell  juBt  what  happened?  A.  He  waa  taken  to  the  statioiir 
house;  he  wouldn't  tell  who  this  man  was  where  he  got  the 
jacket;  so  the  sergeant  or  the  captain  says  that  if  he  don't  tell 
where  he  took  the  goods  to — he  asked  him  where  he  got  that 
jacket  from,  and  he  said  he  got  it  from  3  Eldridge  street;  he 
moved  some  goods  from  there  to  200  Delancey  street,  and  he 
said  he  got  that  jacket. 

Q.  That  was  his  pay?    A.  His  pay. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  he  had  taken  the  goods  to  in  200  Delan- 
cey street?  A.  He  wouldn't  tell  the  name;  he  says  he  knows 
where  the  place  was. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  floor  it  was?  A.  He  said  the  second 
floor,  200  Delancey  street. 

Q.  After  that  was  said,  what  happened?  A.  Shelvey  and 
Hussey  went  there  with  this  man,  and  in  about  10  or  15  minutes 
I  went  up  with  my  husband  but  couldn't  find  any  of  the  goods 
in  the  house;  then  the  people  of  the  house  come  up;  they  saw 
the  detective  coming  up  and  went  up,  and  they  said,  "  There  are 
two  bags  of  goods  in  the  yard." 

Q.  Did  they  say  how  they  came  to  be  in  the  yard?  A.They 
said  they  were  thrown  down. 

Q.  How  many  people  told  you  tliat?  A.  The  halls  and  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people;  they  went  down  in  the  yard 
and  found  the  goods,  and  the  goods  were  taken  to  the  station- 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  learn  that  the  apartments  where  the 
goods  had  been  were  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Weisman?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  in  court  afterwards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  tenants  of  the  house  called  as  witnesses? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  testify  in  the  case  except  Oflficers  Hussey  and 
Shelvey?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Weisman  held  for  trial  or  was  he  discharged? 
A.  He  w\'is  arrested,  and  in  the  moniing  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  judge  was  sitting  at  the  court?  A.  1 
don't  know;  I  think  it  was  Koch;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Officers  Hussey  and  Shelvey  in  the  court 
to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Officer  Hussey  who  testified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Officer  Shelvey  who  stood  up  in  the  back  of  the  room? 
*A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  identify  them  as  the  officers  of  whom  you  have 
testified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  can  not  be  mistaken  in  the  officers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  examin^ed  as  a  witness  in  court;  w^ere  you 
Bwom?     A.  Yes,  sir;   but  not  against  the  receiver. 

Q.  What  were  you  sworn  for?  A.  Against  this  man  who  had 
the  jacket;  the  man  that  said  he  got  this  jacket  for  his  pay. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Against  the  expressman?    A.  The  expressman,  workman. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  testified  in  court  the  same  as  you  have  testified  here 
to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

I 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  All  except  the  expressman?    A.  The  expressman. 

Norberth  Pfeefer,  was  duly  sworn  as  an  interpreter. 

Annie  Trywusch,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  (Interpreted.)    In  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Have  you  been  keeping  a  newsstand  in  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  newsstand?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
Oorner  of  Rutgers  street  and  East  Broadway. 

Q.  New  York?    A.  New  York;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  woman,  are  you  not?    A.  Yea,  q^r. 

Q.  And  your  husband  is  in  court  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  keeping  that  newsstand?  A.  I 
guess  it  was  near  three  months. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  the  newsstand  was  on  the  sidewalk?  A. 
Right  by  the  lamppost;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  lamppost 

Q.  Where  was  the  newsstand  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.)   Corner  of  Rutgers  street  and  East  Broadway. 

Q.  Was  it  out  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  curbstone?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.)   No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  was  the  stand;  what  was  it;  a  table;  if  so,  where  was 
the  table  placed?  A.  (Interpreted.)  It  was  a  small  kitchen 
table. 

Q.  Was  it  placed  up  against  the  store  window,  against  the 
store  door?  A.  (Interpreted.)  It  was  on  the  corneri  near  the 
window. 

Q.  Was  the  store  occupied?  A.  (Interpreted.)  The  store 
was  closed.    . 

Q.  That  is,  there  was  no  tenant  in  it?    A.  (Interpreted.)    No. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  building?  A.  (Interpreted.)  I  don't 
know,  but  my  husband  knows;  he  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  woman  who  owns  the  building  gave 
you  permission  to  put  you  little  table  there?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  table  there  all  day,  or  did  you  keep  it 
merely  while  you  sold  the  morning  papers?  A.  Only  from  6  to 
10  o'clock. 

Q.  Froiln  6  in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  <in  the  morning? 
A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  That  is  while  you  sold  the  morning  papers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  officer  (pointing  to  Officer  Lynch)? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer  on  the  beat  where  you  had  your  little 
newsstand?    A.  (Interpreted.)    He  always  passed  my  stand. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  payiiig  for  the  stand? 
A.  (Interpreted.)  He  told  me  several  times,  and  also  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  should  take  the  table  away. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  for  any  money?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
He  asked  me  whether  I  paid  rent;  I  says  no;  so  he  says,  "  Then 
I  want  you  to  give  me  |5.'' 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  he  asked  you  to  give  him  J5?  A. 
(Interpreted.)     "  I  haven't  got  any  money." 

Q.  ^yllen  did  he  ask  you  to  give  liim  f5?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
This  morning,  and  then  immediately  after  I  told  him  that  I 
hadn't  got  any  money  he  locked  me  up. 

Q.  And  this  was  this  morning?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  you  hadn't  the  $5  this  morning  to  give  him 
he  locked  you   up  to-day?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  he  brought  you  to  the  Police  Court,  did  he?  A.  (In- 
terpreted.)   Yes,  sir;  in  the  Essex  Market 

Q.  You  were  discharged  in  Essex  Market?  A,  (Interpreted.) 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  discharged  by  the  justice?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
Yen  J  Bir. 

Mr.  Goff. — This  is  a  most  remarkable  case.  Notwithstanding 
the  fearful  revelations  that  have  bee£i  made  before  this  com- 
mittee, of  the  bribery,  corruption  and  impositions  practiced  by 
the  police  oflQcers  touching  these  poor  people,  it  is  right  before 
ns  again  in  the  instance  of  this  poor  woman  with  her  little 
kitchen  table,  selling  the  morning  papers,  who  is  arrested 
because  she  didn't  give  this  oflQcer  f  5. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  that  asked  you  for  f 5  and  who  arrested  you 

to-day,     because     you  hadn't    it  to     give     him  (pointing     to 

Officer  Lynch)?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 
« 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ' 

Q.  Did  any  other  officer  ask  you  for  any  money  before?  A. 
(Interpreted.)  No  other  officer  or  no  one  else  ever  asked  me  for 
any   >money. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  family?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  four 
children. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  visible  means  you  have  of  support? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  working?    A.  He  ain't  got  no  work. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  out  of  work?    A.  Couple  of  months. 

Q.  This  is  the  only  way  you  have  of  supporting  yourself  and 
your   children?    A.   Yes,    sir.  , 

Q.  Selling  the  morning  papers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Samuel  Tryusch,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  GofiP: 

Q.  Are  you  the  husband  of  the  last  witness  tliat  left  the 
Btund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  has  testified  that  she  had  a  little  news-stand  or  table 
on  which  she  sold  papers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  excuse  me;  can't 
I  explain  how  that  is,  the  newspaper  stand;  I  got  the  news- 
.paper  stand,  but  this  morninj?  I  got  to  attend  to  the  road  and 
my  wife  attended  to  it  this  time,  and  I  intended  to  supply  the 
people  with  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  around  the  newspapers?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
my  wife  stays  at  the  little  stand. 
L.  376 
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Q.  This  was  a  kitchen  table?  A.  It  was  a  little  table  nearly 
three  feet  long  by  20  inches  wide. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  owner  of  the  store  where  you  had  your 
little  table  in  front  of?^  A.  As  soon  as  I  stai'ted  my  news- 
paper stand,  I  went  to  the  Landlord  Mr.  Tobying;  the  store 
was  empty  this  time;  I  asked  for  permission  if  I  can  put  up  a 
little  stand;  he  said  if  a  man  wants  to  try  to  make  a  living  all 
right,  I  will  let  you;  you  can  put  up  your  table;  *'if  Mr.  Dillon 
takes  this  for  a  drug  store,  he  gave  me  permission;  he  says 
you  can  stay  here;"  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  tell  you  anything  about  the  policeman  ask- 
ing her  any  money  for  rent?  A.  That  is  two  months  ago;  my 
wife  told  me  —  I  came  from  the  road;  my  wife  said,  **  The  police- 
man was  here;"  lie  a«ked  if  1  paid  rent  bere;  "She  said  she 
didn't  pay  nothing;"  then  he  said  I  have  got  to  see  the  ward 
detective;  "All  right,"  I  said,  "I  will  go  and  see  him;"  I  went 
down  to  the  station-house;  that  was  nejir  G  o'clock;  I  saw 
Sergeant  McSweeney  going  out;  of  course  I  know  him;  he  lived 
in  the  same  house  where  I  kept  the  newspax)er  stand;  he  came 
sometimes  to  take  a  paper  from  me;  I  told  him  that  there  was 
a  policeman  by  my  wife,  and  told  her  that  I  had  to  see  thq 
ward  detective;  he  said,  "No;  it  ain't  necessary  to  see  anybody; 
if  he  came  again,  tell  him  that  the  sergeant  gave  you  per- 
mission." 

Q.  That  is  if  the  policeman  that  told  you  you  would  have  to. 
see  the  ward  detective  came,  to  tell  him  that  the  sergt^nt  had 
given  you   pennissiou?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  to-day?  A.  Well,  after  he  come  once  again, 
he  asked  my  wife  why  don't  she  move  away  with  the  table;  she 
said,  "  Well,  I  got  permission;"  well,  to-day  I  came;  I  don't  see 
nobody  by  the  stand;  I  went  in  the  drug  store,  I  asked,  where  is 
my  wife,  where  i«  the  papers;  they  say,  "The  papers  are  here, 
but  your  wife  is  arrested;"  I  went  right  away  to  the  Essex 
Market  court;  I  met  the  policeman  in  Essex  street  with  my  wife. 

Q.  This  officer  here  (indicating)?  A.  This  officer;  I  said 
"  Offic<*r,  I  am  the  owner  of  the  stand;  take  me  and  leave  my 
wife  go;  "  well,  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  this;  he  got  to  take 
my  wife;  after  I  was  in  the  Essex  ^larket  court;  T  can  not  listen 
to  nothing  what  it  was;  the  officer  what  kept  the  door  put  me 
on  the  last  bench;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  my  wife. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  speak  to  your  wife?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  put  on  the  last  bench?  A.  He  put  me  on 
the  last  bench;  as  soon  as  we  went  out  the  policeman  told  me 
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that  I  never  can  keep  a  newspaper  stand  in  this  neighborhood 
at  all;  you  see,  I  tell  you,  there  are  five  newspaper  stands  in 
this  neighborhood;  one  is  on  the  corner  from  Jefferson  street 
and  East  Broadway;  one  is  between  Jefferson  in  Canal  street^ 
right  on  the  square;  one  is  on  the  comer  of  Canal  and  Division; 
one  is  on  the  comer  of  East  Broadway  and  Rutgers  street^ 
across  the  way  from  me;  one  is  on  the  comer  of  Essex  street^ 
near  Canal;  you  see  everybody  got  up  his  stand,  but  he  locked 
np  my  wife;  after  if  he  locked  up  my  wife  other  people  take  away 
the  stand;  but  he  didn't  say  to  nobody  else  but  my  wife  to  put 
away  the  stand. 

Q.  Your  wife  was  the  only  one  that  was  arrested?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  He  didn't  compel  the  other  people  to  take  away  the  stand? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  f5?  A.  That  is  what  I  hear, 
what  my  wife  told  me. 

Q.  She  told  you  that  to-day?  A.  Yes;  after  she  was  out,  I 
asked  her  what  is  the  trouble;  "What  was  the  trouble  with 
you;''  she  told  me,  "Well,  he  asked  me  for  f5,  but  I  couldnt 
give  it  to  him,  because  I  haven't  got  it;  then  he  arrested  me  for 
it; "  after  the  officer  told  me  where  I  lived,  I  told  him  I  lived  in 
Brookl^Ti;  he  told  me  plain,  "You  have  no  business  to  have 
business  in  New  York;  if  you  live  in  Broolkyn,  go  to  Brooklyn. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  your  wife  or  yourself  ever  asked  for  any  money  by  any 
officer,  or  any  other  one,  prior  to  to-day?  A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
a  lot  of  officers  in  this  neighborhood;  nobody  asked  me  nothing. 

Q.  You  say  the  sergeant  takes  the  paper  from  you  every 
morning?  A.  Not  every  morning,  but  sometimes  he  took  a 
paper. 

Q.  Does  he  pay  for  it  when  he  gets  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jacob  Haffen,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  TVTiere  do  you  live?  A.  Six  hundred  East  Eighty -tliird 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  a  saloon  at  No.  1613  Avenue  B.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.    When?    A.  February  27th. 
Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  buy  it  from?    A.  Francis  Kuhn. 

Q.  For  how  much?  A.  One  thousand  dollars  cash  and  91,700 
mortgage. 

Q.  Was  the  mortgage  on  when  you  bought  the  saloon?  A. 
Yeh,  sir. 

Q.  You  bought  it  subject  to  the  mortgage?  A.  Yes;  f2,700 
whole  amount. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  the  license  renewed?  A.  No;  they  trans- 
ferred the  license  over  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  it  run  out?    A.  The  6th  of  June. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  mortgage  of  |1,700? 
A.  They  foreclosed  the  mortgage  on  me. 

Q.  Who  bought  the  property  in?    A.  Louis  J.  Gurkin. 

Q.  For  how  much?    A.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  paper  by  which  the  license  and  the  lease 
should  be  security  for  the  mortgage  as  purchased  by  the  new 
man,  by  Mr.  Gurken?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

Q.  Who  did  you  sign  the  paper  for?  A.  I  signed  the  paper 
for  Ruppert? 

Q.  For  Kuppert,  the  brewer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  February  10,  1894,  and  September  10,  1894,  did 
you  see  any  police  officer  in  relation  to  your  business?  A.  I  saw 
the  ward  detective. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Jacob  Brunner. 

Q.  Of  what  precinct?    A.  The  Twenty-seventh. 

Q.  Where  is  the  station-house?    A.  Eighty -eighth  street. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Brunner,  or  what  did  he  say  to 
you?    A.  He  said  I  had  to  do  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  I  got  to  pay  |5  every  month. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  protection. 

Q.  What  kind  of  protection;  protection  for  what?  A.  That 
they  don't  pull  me  Sundays. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Brunner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  Mr.  Brunner?    A.  Three  times,  f5. 

Q.  Three  different  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  did  you  pay  him?    A.  In  my  saloon. 

Q.  In  what  day  of  the  month?  A.  I  only  remember  one;  the 
19th  day  of  May  I  paid  the  last. 

Q.  The  19th  day  of  May  was  the  last  payment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  in  each  of  the  preceding  two  months?  A.  No, 
that  was  before;  two  months  before. 
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-  Q.  In  April  and  in  March?    A.  Yes,  »ir. 

Q.  That  made  fl5?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  one  present  when  you  paid  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?    A.  A  fellow  by  the  named  of  Joe  Schmidt 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?  *  A.  In  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Newark?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now;  I 
haren't  got  his  address. 

Q.  Have  you  his  address  at  home?     A.  No,  I  haven't 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  sometimes?  A.  I  might  see  him  this  week 
some  time  yet 

Q.  Will  you  let  us  know  his  address  if  you  see  him?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  other  man  in  relation  to  your 
saloon  for  protection?  A.  Not  for  protection,  but  I  paid  some 
money  to  a  license  inspector. 

Q.  You  paid  some  money  to  an  excise  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Matt  Murphy. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  him?  A.  When  I  bought  the  store  I 
had  to  give  him  f  10. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  He  said  he  wouldn't  transfer  the  license 
unless  I  did:  I  offered  him  $5  and  he  wouldn't  accept  it;  he  said, 
"If  you  can  not  pay  flO  we  will  fix  you  for  it." 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him?    A.  Ten  dollars. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 


Q.  While  you  were  keeping  a  saloon  did  you  have  any  visits 
from  ofiQcers  in  uniform  in  your  plaoe?  A.  They  came  often 
and  had  drinks  there. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  for  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  paid  for  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  deadheads?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Samuel  Abramson,  a  witness  called  On  behalf  of  the  State, 
iH^ing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Pharmacist 
Q.  Where  do  you  keep  your  store?    A.   One  hundred  and 
seventy  six   Delancey   street 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Max  Hochstim?    A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  of  him,  but  know  him  personally. 
.    Q.  Do  you  know  him  when  you  see  him?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  see  him?  A.  I  didn't  see  him 
lately,  but  I  used  to  see  him  pass  months  ago. 

Q.  How  long  was  that?  A.  About  three  months  ago  or 
two  months  ago;  I  couldn't  state  exactly. 

Q-  Up  to  the  time  when  you  haven't  seen  him  so  frequently, 
how  frequently  would  you  see  him?  A.  I  mostly  attended  to 
my  business  in  my  store,  but  I  used  to  see  him  passing  by  the 
store;  I  don't  know  where  he  went  to;  may  be  to  the  station- 
house  next  door. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  went  into  the  station-house?  AL 
I  don't  know ;  I  couldn't  say  that,  because  I  always  attended  to 
my  own  business  strictly. 

Q.  Your  store  is  very  close  to  the  station-house,  isn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  talked  to  you  since  you  have  been  spoken  to  about 
your  evidence?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.   Nobody?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hochstim  is  a  rather  powerful  man  in  your  neighbor- 
hood?   A.  He  may  be  over  somebody  else,  but  not  over  me. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  have  told  some  one  that  you  have  seen 
Mr.  Hochstim  going  into  the  station-house  so  frequently  and  yet 
you  don't  say  it  here?  A.  I  don't  know  to  whom  I  ever  made 
the  remark  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  never  made  the  remark?  A.  I  don't  think' 
so,  because  I  never  looked  at  that  man;  I  heard  his  reputation, 
but  I  mind  my  own  business. 

Q.  ^Tiat  is  his  reputation?  A.  Not  a  good  one;  I  have  lived 
in  that  neighborhood  for  six  years,  but  I  never  interfered  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  police  matters?  A'. 
I  heard  of  him,  but  not  exactly  what;  I  couldn't  state  of  him 
only  I  heard  he  interf^*ed  in  evervbodv's  business. 

Q.  Have  vou  not  said  verv  recentlv  that  you  have  seen  Mr. 
Hochstim  going  into  that  slation-hoiise  several  times  a  day? 
A.  I  don't  remember;  may  be  I  said  so,  but  I  couldn't  say 
exactly. 

Q.  If  you  said  so  it  was  true,  wasn't  it?  A.  If  I  said  so,  no 
doubt  it  was  true,  but  I  don't  remember  if  I  have  said  so;  but  if 
I  did  say  so,  may  be  it  is  true. 
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Q.  If  you  said  so,  it  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  you  should  say  it  now,  it  would  be  true?  A. 
I  can  not  say  directly  that  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  may  have 
made  that  remark;  but,  in  fact,  I  never  attended  to  anybody's 
business  but  my  own. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Hochstim  went  into  tKe  station- 
house  frequently?    A.  I  don't  know  it;  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  to  any  one  oi  why  should  you  say 
to  any  one  that  he  went  in  several  times  a  day?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  said  so. 

Q.  But  you  won't  say  you  didn't?  A.  Positively  I  couldn't 
negatively. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  say  no  to  that?  A.  I  don't  say  no;  I  said 
T  might  have  said  so. 

Q.  Wliy  don't  you  say  you  didn't  say  it  to  anybody?  A. 
Because  I  swore,  I  must  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  say  you  didn't  say  it  then  you  may  have 
said  it  and  admit  that?    A.  I  may  have  said  it  certainly. 

Q.  And  if  you  may  have  said  it,  why  then  the  fact  may  be 
that  Mr.  Hochstim  did  go  into  the  station-house  to  your  knowl- 
edge?   A.  It  may  be  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  that  it  may  be  that  you  know  that  Mr. 
Hochstim  has  gone  into  the  station-house  very  frequently;  it 
maj'  be  so?    A.  It  may  be  so. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  you  know  that?  A.  What  I  seen  passing 
by;  I  thought  he  goes  there,  but  not  lately. 

• 
By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  go  into  the  station-house?  A.  Not 
directly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  going  into  the  door  while  you  were 
washing  your  windows?    A.  I  don't  wash  my  windows. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  "Not  directly;"  in  answer  to  a 
question  you  said  "Not  directly;"  what  do  you  mean?  A.  I 
didn't  watch  him  go  there,  or  anything;  I  didn't  take  no  notice; 
may  be  he  went  there,  but  I  never  tried  to  take  no  notice  of  him; 
I  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  He  might  be  going  to  church?  A.  That  is  not  my  busi- 
ness; he  can  go  wherever  he  wants  to. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  went  to  church  or  to  the 
station-house?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  read  from  the  blotter  of  the  Twelfth  precinct: 
January  4,  1894,  8:55  p.  m.  Adolph  Essenberg,  age,  22;  coIoFy 
white;  nation,  Russian;  calling,  express;  single;  can  not  read 
and  write;  176  Broome  street;  complaint,  burglary;  name  of 
complainant,  Morris  Mash;  residence,  3  Eldridge  street;  officer, 
Henry  Ebert;  was  found  in  Broome  street  trying  to  sell  a 
ladies'  cloth  sack,  value  |5,  which  had  been  stolen  from  Eldridge 
street  by  burglars  last  night;  property  of  complainant. 

9:40  p.  m. —  Samuel  Weisman;  32  years  of  age;  white;  Aus- 
trian; tailor;  married;  can  not  read  or  write;  residence,  200  De- 
lancey  street;  receiving  stolen  goods;  complainant,  Morris  Mash, 
3  Eldridge  street;  officers,  Shelvey  and  Hussey;  discharged  by 
Judge  Koch;  prisoner  was  found  at  200  Delancey  street;  some 
stolen  property  of  above  case  in  his  possession. 

Remarks. —  Cash,  $6.10,  and  four  pawn  tickets. 

Opposite,  the  name  of  Eissenberg.  Opposite  the  same  name, 
discharged,  General  Sessions,  Judge  Cowing,  January  18,  1894. 

At  the  same  hour. —  Property  recovered;  detectives,  Edward 
Shelvey  and  Ambrose  W.  Hussey  brought  over  a  large  lot  of 
beaver  and  cloth  and  trimmings;  value,  |400;  the  proceeds  of  a 
burglary  at  3  Eldridge  street  at  about  9  p.  m.;  property  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  Samuel  Weisman,  at 
his  premises,  200  Delancey  street. 

The  blotter  shows  that  the  property  was  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  prisoner. 

Adolph  Forst,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Officer  Hussey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whore  do  you  live?    A.  Xo  2GG  East  ITouston  street. 
Q.  Did  you  keep  a  coffee  saloon  on  Clinton  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  What  number?    A.  Ko.  123. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  .with  Officer  Hussey  in  that 
saloon?    A.  I  didn't  have  nothing;  only  I  got  pulled  from  him. 
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Q.  What  did  OflBcer  Hussey  say  to  you  the  first  time  you  saw 
him?  A  I  saw  him  the  first  time  be  come  around  and  told 
me  that  I  got  arrested;  he  locked  me  up. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  would  lock  you  up  for?  A.  Two  people 
were  playing  pool ;  he  said  no  people  could  play  pool  Sundays. 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  would  be  locked  up  for  having  gambling  in 
your  place?    A.  No,  sir;  because  there  was  not  gambling  there. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Hussey?  A. 
That  is  all. 

Q  You  were  raided,  were  you,  for  having  a  pool-table  running 
on  Sundays?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  four  people  were  playing  pinochle 
for  pleasure. 

Q.  Weren't  you  charged  with  gambling?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge?  A.  For  playing  pool  and  cards  on 
Sunday. 

Q.  That  is  no  charge;  that  is  no  crime;  what  was  the  charge 
against  you;  was  it  gambling?  A.  No,  sir;  for  playing  cards 
and  pool  on  Sunday. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  crime,  unless  it  was  gambling?  A.  No  gam- 
bling at  all,  because  he  did  not  find  gambling  there. 

Q.  If  Officer  Hussey  did  not  find  any  gambling,  and  if  a  few 
friends  playing  cards  on  Sunday  is  no  crime,  why  did  Officer 
Hnssey  arrest  you?  A.  He  said  he  would  get  me  arrested;  he 
was  there  and  coaple  of  officers  with  him;  I  can  bring  you  20 
j»€ople  and  they  can  tell  you  nobody  was  gambling. 

Q.  You  are  positive  there  was  no  gambling,  but  you  are  positive 
j^ou  were  arrested  because  you  had  some  friends  playing  cards? 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  no  crime?  A.  T  was  in  the  court,  and  the 
court  — 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  you  know  that  is  no  crime,  don't 
vou?    A.  I  know  that 

Q.  Aren't  you  angry  at  Officer  Hussey  for  having  arrested  you 
for  no  crime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  it  wrong  for  Officer  Hussey  to  arrest  you  without 
crime?    A    Well,  he  claims  — 

Q.  Npver  mind  what  he  claims;  wasn't  it  wrong;  didn't  he  do 
yon  an  injustice  in  arresting  you  when  you  committed  no  crime** 
A.  1  didn't  say  nothing. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now,  didn't  he  dp  you  an  injustice?  A.  I  don't 
understand. 

L.  377 
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Q.  Do  YOU  think  he  was  light  in  arresting  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  why  did  he  arrest  you;  you  know  why  he 
arrested  you;  we  know  too?  A.  Well,  that  is  for  what  he  got 
me  arrested. 

Q.  Wliat  was  it  for?    A  For  playing  cards  and  pool  on  Sunday. 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  Come  right  down  to  the  fact?  A.  That  is  the  same  what 
I  say  in  the  court  and  the  same  what  I  say  in  the  General  Ses- 
sions, and  T  got  fined  flO;  I  got  in  Essex  market  11  people  as 
witnesses,  and  the  judge  held  me  in  f300  bail. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Haven't  you  told  somebody  very  recently  a  cause  for  Hns- 
Bey's  arresting  you  different  from  what  you  state  now? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  some  of  your  friends  the  reason~why  Hus- 
sey  ari'ested  you?    A.  Yes;  I  told  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  he  arrested  you?  A.  I  was 
saying  to  the  people  that  I  got  arrested  for  this  and  for  this. 

Q.  Now,  that  will  do;  what  was  the  cause  of  his  arresting  y«»u: 
that  is  the  question  Mr.  Moss  is  asking  you  when  yoii  were 
not  violating  the  law,  w^hy  did  he  arrest  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  more  than  that;  he  said  it  was  against  the  law  to  play  pool 
and  cards  on  Sunday. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Has  Officer  Hussey  spoken  to  you  to-day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anyone  asked  you  what  you  were  going  to  testify 
to-day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  some  persons  what  you  were  arrested  for? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have  told  some  persons  what  Officer  Hussey  said  to 
you.  haven't  you?  A  No;  I  don't  think  that  I  told  to  some- 
body; only  I  know  — 

Q.  Haven't  you;  yes  or  no?    A.  I  told  the  people  the  same. 

Q.  Haven't  you;  yes  or  no?  A.  I  told  the  people  the  same, 
to  you;  yes  or  no?  A.  I  dqn't  know  what  you  mean  —  he 
told  me. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  told  some  persons  what  Officer  Hussey  said  to 
vou?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that,  because  I  didn't  say  to  no- 
body more  than  that 

Q.  Haven't  you  told  some  persons;  you  have,  haven't  you? 
A.  Well,  I  said  to  people,  what  for? 

Q.  Now,  haven't  you  told  some  persons  that  Officer  Hussey 
came  to  see  you  and  told  you  you  would  have  to  pay  for  pro- 
lection?    A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  — 

Q  Haven't  you  told  somebody  that?    A.  To  somebody? 

Q.  Haven't  you  told  somebody  that  Hussey  told  you  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  protection?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  told  that  to  a  soul?    A.  No;  to  nobody. 

i}.  Have  you  told  anybody  that  Hussey  told  you  that  you 
w^ould  have  to  go  to  see  Hochstirn?  A.  No;  a  man  in  there  told 
me,  "  You  go  around  to  Hochstirn  and  get  a  help; "  I  was  out  to 
the  market;  I  asked,  "Where  is  Hochatim;"  he  said  he  had  a 
salooii  corner  of  Delanrey  and  Forsyth  street;  I  went  there  and 
told  him  the  whole  business  what  I  got. 

Q.  Was  that  after  your  arrest?    A.  After  my  arrest. 

Q.  Didn't  someone  tell  you  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Hochstim  before 
you  were  arrested?    A.  After  my  arrest. 

Q.  Didn't  someone  tell  you  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Hochstim  before 
von  were  arrested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Hochstim  before  you  were  ar- 
rested? A.  I  heard  of  him,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him; 
only  after  the  arrest 

Q.  Did  you  see  Officer  Hussey  in  court  during  arrest?  A.  I 
didn't  see  him  here 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  hall  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  look  at  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  seen  him  when  he  was 
standing  at  the  wall  and  I  was  going  down. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  Officer  Hussey?    A.  No,  sir;  what  for? 

Q.  Of  course,  you  are  not  afraid  if  you  don't  tell  anything 
a^inst  him;  are  you  afraid  to  testify  against  him?  A.  Well,  I 
tell  the  truth  what  I  know. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  testify  against  Officer  Hussey?  A.  I  am 
not  afraid  at  all. 

l^y  Penator  Bradley: 

Q  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  where  he  said  he  would  blow  a 
man's  brains  out;  he  didn't  say  to-day  he  would  blow  your 
brains  out,  did  he?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  Hochstim  tell  you  in  court  that  you  must  put  up  some 
money?    A.  He  told  me  in  his  house  that  I  should  give  |10. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  He  said  he  would  give  me  help  if  I  would 
give  him  f  10. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  help  did  he  give  you?  A  Well,  I  don't  know,  be- 
cause I  never  seen  nobody  any  more  in  my  place;  I  kept  the 
place  two  months  more,  and  after  the  next  month  he  sent 
around  and  said,  "  Here,  Mr.  Forst,  you  know  you  got  to  put  up 
your  money." 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  in  the  court?    A.  No;  I  paid  f  10  fine. 

Q.  That  was  in  addition  to  what  you  paid  Mr.  Hochstim?  A. 
J  was  fined,  and  after  that  I  gave  Hochstim  flTJ. 

Q.  You  paid  Hochstim  f  10  and  you  paid  the  court  f  10. 

Senator  Bradlev. —  Mr  Moss,  did  vou  hear  thai  this  man 
caine  and  told  him  he  would  have  to  put  up  again. 

Q.  Is  that  the  second  flO  yon  paid  Hochstim?  A.  No;  he  sent 
to  me  and  said  the  tim^  is  more,  and  I  would  have  to  give  him 
another  flO;  I  said,  "Business  is  low,  and  I  can  not  pay  anv 
more ; ' '  and  the  next  time  he  did  the  same,  and  I  never  paid 
any  more,  because  I  sold  out  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  pay  Hochstim  protection  money? 
A.  Two  times. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  that  money  was  for?  A.  That  I  would 
never  get  into  trouble  any  more. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  wife  and  family,  have  you?    A.  A  wife. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  poor  man,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  one  occasion  when  you  didn't  pav 
the  money  to  Hochstim  that  he  came  around  to  see  you  about 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  tell  you  then?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  wants 
110,  and  I  told  him  that  T  hadn't  got  it. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  were  broke,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  that  he  wants  it;  he 
didn't  care  for  anything;  he  wants  the  money. 

Q  What  did  he  tell  you  to  go  and  do  to  get  the  money;  I  am 
examining  you  from  a  statement  which  you  have  made;  portions 
of  it  yon  do  not  carry  out,  but  a  good  deal  of  what  you  ha\e 
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just  srtid  now,  is  on  that  statement;  so  you  see  I  have  got  a 
correct  statement  of  what  you  have  told  your  friends. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  the  truth  when  you  gave  the  statement  before? 
A.  YeSy  sir 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Kead  him  the  statement,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Moss. —  I  haven't  taken  the  statement  personally. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Had  he  called  your  attention  to  this  fact;  I  ask  you  to  give 
ine  the  words,  as  near  as  you  can  remember,  that  Hochstim 
used  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Be  careful?  A.  This  time  he  came  around,  and  I  said  I 
haven't  got  any  money  to  pay  him;  he  said  he  didn't  care; 
"  Yon  can  put  your  wife  in  hock  to  pay  the  money  " 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  that?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  were  not  willing  to  do  that,  were  you?  A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  And  you  broke  np  your  business,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  couldn't  stand  up  against  Max  Hochstim?  A  I  sold 
the  buHiness  this  time. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  what  Officer  Hussoy  said  to  you  the  first 
time  you  saw  him?    A.  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  Didn't  someone  tell  you  that  you  must  give  some  money  to 
Hrissev?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  Hussey  tell  you  that  you  must  give  him  some  money? 
A.  No;  he  never  told  me  that. 

Regina  Forst,  a  witness  called  by  the  State,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  previous  witness?  A  I  can  not 
talk  English. 

(Witness  examined  through  Interpreter  PfefFer.) 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  your  husband  who  said  that 
be  broke  up  his  business  rather  than  to  put  you  out  of  his  pos- 
session, didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Officer  Hussey?  A.  I  have  seen  him;  he 
came  in  and  walked  out. 
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Q.  That  is  while  you  had  the  coffee  saloon  in  Clinton  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Hussey  say  when  he  came  in,  did  you  hear?  A 
He  giaid  that  he  passed  there  some  nights  and  he  heard  people 
playing  pool,  and  he  said  he  heard  they  were  playing  cai-ds  in- 
side, and  be  siiid  he  would  catch  me;  my  husband  told  him, 
**  Do  what  you  can." 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Officer  Hussey  went  to  warn  you 
that  he  knew  you  were  breaking  the  law?  A.  These  are  the 
very  words. 

Q.  What  did  he  come  in  to  tell  you  that  for?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  for  something?  A.  He  said  nothing,  but  after 
we  were  pulled  a  lot  of  people  told  us  to  go  to  Hochstim  and 
Hochstim  would  give  us  protection;  he  protects  a  great  many 
others. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hussey  mention  Mr  Hochstim's  name?  A.  No,  sir; 
different  people. 

Q.  How  soon  after  Hussey  told  you  that  you  were  having  gam- 
bling there  were  you  asked  to  see  Hochstim?  A.  After  I  was 
pulled. 

Q.  How  long  after?    A.  Perhaps- a  week  after. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  of  the  place;  we  were 
afraid,  and  when  the  trial  was  we  paid  |25  fine. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  that?  A  My  husband  carried  the 
money  over  to  Hochstim,  the  fee,  f 25. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say  you  paid  the  fine? 
A.  No;  that  is  no  fine;  it  was  protection. 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars?    A.  Yes;  and  every  month  ?10,  after. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Hochstim  about  this  pro- 
tection monev?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Mr  Hochstim  came  in 
and  wanted  the  money  to  be  raised?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav?    A.  He  didn't  come  in  but  he  called  mv 
husband  out. 

Q.  He  had  decency  enough  to  say  that  out  of  your  presence? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Louis  Schuss,  a  witness  called  on  behalf^of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No  210  Delancey  street. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Officer  Hussey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  protection 
on  one  occasion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  wiffi  him  about  Mr.  Hochstim? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Never?    A.  I  kept  the  bai'ber  shop. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hussey  say  to  you  in  the  barber  shop?  A. 
One  day  he  passed  by;  he  seen  a  couple  of  customers  of  mine 
Bitting  at  a  table;  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  stop  the  game;  if  not 
1  >vill  get  a  warrant  for  you." 

Q.  You  had  a  barber  shop?  A.  Yes;  friends  sat  down  to  play 
for  fun. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  gambling?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Hussey  threatened  to  get  a  warrant  against 
you  for  gambling?    A   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say?    A.  That  is  all;  he  went  off. 

Q.  Didn't  he  mention  Hocbstim's  name?  A.  After  he  came 
back  I  was  frightened;  I  never  kept  a  gambling-house;  I  asked 
him  what  was  to  be  done;  "Well,"  Be  said,  "you  want  to  see 
Max  Hochstim  about  it; "  that  is  all  he  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Max  Hochstim?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  the 
man  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  had  no  game,  and  you  didn't  care?    A.  No,  sir. 

Aaron  Alstadt,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr   Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  210  Delancey  street. 

Q.  You  are  a  barber  too,  are  you  not?  A.  No;  I  am  a  watch- 
maker. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  a  little  shop  or  bench  or  something  in  a 
barber's  store?    A.  No;  I  have  a  window. 

Q.  Did  Officer  Hussey  come  in  there  and  see  you  one  day? 
A    No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Officer  Hussey?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  saw  him?  A.  Well,  I  know  Hussey,  but  he  was 
never  by  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  your  partners  arrested?    A.  No 

Q.  Was  anyone  arrested?    A.  I  have  got  no  partner. 

Q-  Was  anyone  arrested?  A.  Well,  that  was  In  another  place; 
that  was  in  232  Delancey  street;  that  was  another  barber  shop 
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where  I  lived  before;  for  that  pLace  there  were  two  partners, 
plajing  cards,  and  then  come  Hussey  and  he  arrested  one 
partner. 

Q.  One  partner  was  arrested?    A.  One  partner. 

(J  What  for?    A.  Well,  he  says  that  he  was  gambling  in  cards. 

Q.  Hussey  charged  him  with  gambling  and  arrested  hira?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then?    A.  Well,  I  can  not  speak  ETnglish. 

(The  remainder  of  the  witness'  testimony  was  translated 
through  Interpreter  Pfeflfer.) 

A.  Hussey  came  in  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  gambling-house;"— 
in  the  barber  shop;  I  told  him,  "This  can  not  be  a  gambling- 
house  because  no  one  plays  cards  in  here;"  he  said  to  the  two 
barbers,  "  I  just  discovered  what  I  wanted;  I  just  got  you  where 
I  want  you;"  I  asked  him,  "  What  did  you  find;"  there  is  no 
one  in  here;"  Hussey  said  he  would  have  a  warrant  issued 
against  the  man  that  was  going  to  play  cards;  then  he  came 
away  and  said,  "  Have  you  got  a  few  dollars?  " 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  that  too?  A.  Hussey  said  that  to  Abe 
Spielman;  he  said,  "I  have  15  cents  that  I  made  in  a  shave;  I 
just  shaved  a  man;"  he  said,  "Then  I  can  not  do  nothing  for 
you;  go  and  see  my  friend  Birnbaum;"  be  has  got  a  saloon; 
next  day  Birnbaum  said  he  can  settle  it  with  Hussey,  but  for 
nothing  less  than  $50;  the  two  men  were  very  poor  and  can 
not  give  $50,  but  if  ho  would  wait  a  few  days  he  would  try  to 
get  the  money  so  as  not  to  be  locked  up;  he  waited  a  couple 
of  days,  and  he  expected  the  money  to  be  brought  to  Birnbaum; 
then  when  he  saw  the  money  was  not  to  be  paid  he  took  out  a 
warrant  and  arrested  us. 

Q  How  long  did  he  wait  before  he  arrested  tHe  man?  A. 
About  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  After  the  man  was  arrested,  was  any  money  demanded?  A. 
That  was  said  to  a  second  man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  second  man?    A.  Mr.  Heller. 

Q.  Who  was  the  money  demanded  for?  A.  If  he  wouldn't 
get  $50  he  would  have  a  warrant  issued  against  him  for  gam- 
bling and  it  would  cost  him  over  $200. 

Q  Did  he  pay  any  money  in  court  to  anybody  to  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings? A.  I  told  him  not  to  give  no  money  to  no  one,  be- 
cause you  don't  keep  no  gambfing-house  and  you  don't  need  to 
fee  afraid  of  anyone;  you  will  be  discharged;  I  didn't  allow  him 
to  give  any  money. 
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Q.  Was  he  discharged?  A  The  judge  was  mad  at  me  because 
1  told  Hussey  he  was  a  liar  in  court. 

Q.  What  judge  was  that?  A.  The  judge  said,  "I  believe  my 
ofllcers  in  preference  to  a  1,000  other  witnesses." 

Q.  What  judge  was  that?  A.  I  don't  know;  three  judges  were 
in  the  court. 

Q  That  was  at  Special  Sessions?    A.  Special  Sessions;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial?  A.  In  Essex  Market 
police  court,  Hussey  testified  that  he  found  15  cents  on  the 
table,  and  when  he  came  to  the  court  at  General  Sessions^  he  for- 
got what  he  testified  to  in  the  Essex  Market  police  court  and 
said  he  found  25  cents  on  the  table  pthe  judge  asked  him,  "  How 
is  it  you  testified  in  the  Essex  Market  court  one  thing,  and  here 
another?"  he  answered,  "I  made  a  mistake;  I  found  15  cents 
on  the  table  and  10  cents  on  the  floor." 

Q.  Were  these  people  discharged?  A.  No;  they  could  not  be 
discharged  because  the  judge  wouldn't  believe  what  I  said. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  convicted?    A.  Yes;  they  were  convicted. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  fined?  A.  Fifty  dollars;  it  cost  |100 
when  they  played  a  game  called  66;  you  can  not  call  this 
place  a  gambling-house,  because  I  am  a  jewelry  man  and  I  have 
my  window 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  the  money  that  was  demanded  and  the 
people  were  convicted?    A.  Sure. 

John  W.  Goodwin,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  were  a  sergeant  of  police,  were  you  not?  A.  A  rounds- 
man, acting  sergeant  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  are  you  now,  private  citizen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  were  a  roundsman?  A. 
August  13,  1889. 

Q.  Were  you  broken  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  the  police  force?  A.  I  was 
forced  to  resign;  to  sign  my  resignation. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  attached?    A.  To  the  Fourth. 

Q.  That  is  here  in  Oak  street?    A  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give' the  committee  just  brief  as  possible 
an  account  of  how  you  were  forced  to  resign?  A.  On  the  l^th 
L.  378 
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of  AuguBt,  1889,  I  was  on  sick  leave,  and  I  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  doctor  at  1  o'clock  that  day;  I  got  a  buggy  and  took 
my  wife  with  me;  she  was  in  a  delicate  condition  at  the  time; 
I  stopped  at  the  doctor's,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  felt  able  to  report; 
J  told  him,  **No,  sir;  that  I  would  rather  stay  off  a  couple  of 
more  days;  "  E  had  a  doij  down  in  Pearl  street,  near  the  station- 
house:  1  told  my  wife  that  we  might  as  well  drive  down  there 
and  ^'et  the  dog;  I  was  afraid  we  might  lose  it;  I  started  down 
Peail  street  and  got  the  dog,  and  in  turning  around  the  corner 
of  Oak  and  Pearl  my  buggy  was  upset;  my  wife  was  thrown  on 
the  sti*eet  and  I  fell  on  top  of  her;  she  was  seriously  injured, 
and  1  thought  the  best  place  to  bring  her  would  be  the  station- 
house;  the  station-house  that  I  was  attached  to  in  Pearl  street; 
so  I  asked  two  or  three  men  there  to  bring  her  around  there, 
which  they  did;  I  shortly  after  went  into  the  station-house  and 
I  wanted  to  attend  to  my  wife,  and  this  Sergeant  Magan,  he 
held  me  back  and  accused  me  of  being  drunk. 

Q.  He  was  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  accused  me  of  being  drunk ;  I  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  and 
he  ordered  me  locked  up;  so  he  called  out  several  of  the  men 
and  they  refused  to  do  it;  by  and  by  he  told  one  of  them  that 
if  he  didn't  lock  me  up  he  would  put  him  out  of  the  business; 
so  I  was  locked  up;  shortly  after  this  he  came  to  the  cell,  and  he 
said,  "  If  you  sign  your  resignation  I  will  let  you  go ; "  I  said, 
"  No;  I  won't  sign  it;  why  should  I  sign  it;  what  right  have  yon 
to  make  me  resign?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "If  you  don't  you  will 
stay  there  until  morning  and  I  will  send  you  to  court;"  the 
court  was  open  and  in  session  at  that  time;  it  was  along  in  the 
afternoon;  so,  anyhow,  I  was  brought  out  to  the  desk,  and  I  did 
siccn  it;  signed  it  "John  W.  Goodwin;*'  just  as  I  was  signing, 
"  Under  duress,"  I  got  the  word  "  under  "  and  "  duress  "  pariiy 
down,  when  he  snatched  the  paper  from  me. 

().  Was  this  in  a  book  you  were  signing  or  a  paper?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  a  regular  form;  a  resignation  form. 

Q  Was  it  alrejidy  filled  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  filled  out; 
I  sicrned  my  name  and  put  "  Tender  duress;  '•  just  as  I  had  it  down 
he  snatched  it  away;  I  stood  right  at  the  corner  of  the  desk;  he 
grabbed  the  resignation  from,  and  he  let  me  go;  shortly  after 
that  he  erased  that  "  Under  duress  "  and  wrote  "  Roundsman  " 
over  it,  which  can  be  seen  through  that  form;  he  erased  the 
words  "Under  duress,"  or  the  portion  of  "duress"  that  I  had 
written. 
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Q.  And  wrote  the  word  "  Roundsman  "  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing?   A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  trial  before  Judge  O'Brien. 

Q,  It  has  been  several  times  in  court  as  an  exhibit?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  proven  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  was  an  erasure  there?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  that  the  word  "  Roundsman  "  was  written  over  it?  A. 
Yes,  sii\ 

Q.  In  his  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thai:  is  in  the  record  of  the  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  next  took  place?  A  Then  I  went  home;  my  wife  and 
I  started  home  tosrether;  I  had  to  get  a  carriage  to  bring  her 
lioiue  in;  she  laid  at  the  point  of  death  for  seven  weeks  after; 
then  Detective  Mullen  came  up  to  my  house;  I  had  my  shield 
and  fire-key;  he  came  up  there  and  forced  my  wife  to  give  up 
that  shield  and  fire-key;  I  happened  to  be  out  one  day  and  he 
came  in;  he  said  I  would  be  arrested;  that  Inspector  Williams 
ordered  him  to  go  up  there  and  ordered  him  to  get  a  warrant 
for  my  arrest;  that  if  that  shield  was  not  produced  he  would 
have  me  locked  up  and  brought  to  court;  so  he  forced  my  wife 
to  give  up  the  shield  in  my  absence. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  your  wife  was  in  a  delicate  condition 
of  health;  was  your  wife  down  in  the  station-house  while  you 
were  locked  up  in  the  cell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  Tiept  there  all  together?  A.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  a  half  an  hour  or  more  may  be. 

Q.  You  took  proceedings  for  your  reinstatement,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  trials  or  proceedings  in  court 
over  your  matter?    A  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  have  been  ordered  to  rehear  your 
cise?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  trial  of  this  case  before  the  commissioners? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  by  order  of  the  court. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trial?  A.  They  refused  to 
reinstale  me. 

Q  In  what  position  is  the  case  now?    A.  It  is  now  pending. 

Q.  Why  did  you  siim  that  paper?  A.  To  get  home  with  my 
■wife,  who  I  thought  was  going  to  die. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  about  this  case  in  headquarters; 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  had  not  been  some  diflBculty  between 
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yourself  and  Sergeant  Magan  before  that?    A.  Well,  there  may 
have  been. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  under  oath  here  and  you  are  bound  to  tell  the 
truth;  I  will  ask  you  this  question  and  put  you  on  your  oath 
to  deny  it  if  you  can;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  a  practice  in 
the  Oak  street  station-house  for  certain  police  officials  to  take 
dissolute  women  in  there?    A.  I  have  seen  women  go  in  there. 

Q  Dissolute  women?  A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  they  were  not  any  too 
good,  I  guess;  of  course,  I  don't  know  anything  about  — 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  go  in  there  not  under  arrest?  A.  I 
have  seen  them  go  in  there. 

Q.  WTiat  I  mean  is,  you  have  seen  them  go  in  while  not  under 
arrest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  and  Sergeant  !Magan  had  a  quarrel 
over  the  fact  that  these  women  were  being  used  by  certain  police 
officials  in  the  station-house,  and  was  not  that  the  cause  of 
Sergeant  Magan  compelling  you  to  sign  that  resignation?  A. 
There  was  only  one  particular  man,  and  that  was  Magan;  yes, 
sir;  he  was  the  only  one  that  I  knew  anything  at  all  abont. 

Q.  That  indulged  in  those  practices?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  you  protested  against  that,  did  you?  A.  I  just  merely 
said  it  was  not  right;  it  was  not  my  business;  Tie  was  my 
superior  officer. 

Q.  You  said  it  w^as  not  right  that  the  station-house  should  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  such  women  brought  in  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Magan  is 
the  only  one  that  I  ever  see  do  anything  like  that  in  the  Oak 
street  station  or  any  other  station-house. 

Mr.  Goff  —  The  courts  compelled  the   commissioners  to   go 
•back  and  hear  this  case.     The  commissioners  refused  \o  hear 
him  on  the  ground  that  his  resignation  was  final  when  he  tried 
to  show  that  it  was  a  forced  resignation  under  duress. 

i}.  Is  Magan  on  the  force  yet?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  the  Sixth 
j>re(in't:  Captain  Carpenter  is  on  the  retired  list 

Q.  The  records  show  that  it  was  proven  at  police  headquarters 
on  the  trial  of  this  case  that  Magan  forged  the  word  "  Rounds- 
man?" A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  so  himself,  right  up  to  the  central 
office. 

Q.  Has  tliere  ever,  so  far  as  you  know,  been  a  charge  j)re- 
ferred  asrainst  Magan  for  that  perjury?    A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q  Yon  liave  never  been  called  as  a  witness?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  proceedings  having  been  had  against 
liim  in  that  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  in  upon  any 
lengthy  examination  now.  It  is  after  4  o'clock.  There  has  been 
a  great  amount  of  testimony  taken  fo-day,  and  I  would  request 
that  before  you  announce  adjournment  that  you  notify  the  wit- 
nesses on  subpoena  to  attend  to-morrow  morning. 

Chairman  O'Connor. — All  witnesses  that  are  now  under  sub- 
poena are  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock 
without  further  notice.  This  committee  stands  adjourned  until 
half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Pro^-eodings  of  the  foi'ty-third  session  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  court-rooms,  part  III,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  Tuesday,  October  9,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

I^resent. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Cuthbert 
W.  Pound  and  George  W.  KobertR(m;  John  W.  Goflf,  Frank  Moss, 
for  tlie  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  proceeding  with  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses,  the  chair  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  following  communications,  and  the  steno- 
gi'apher  will  take  it  down  upon  the  minutes  of  these  proceedings. 
The  lett(»r  is  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
reads. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  accompanying  resolution  of  the  honor- 
able board  of  police  commissioners  of  this  city,  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  what  procedure  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  to 
obtain  such  information  as  may  have  been  imparted  to  your 
tomraittec,  concerning  alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of  De- 
tectives Dalton  and  Morris  of  this  force,  and  oblige,  yours  very 
resi>ectfully,  Benjamin  Murphy,  Chief  of  Police  of  Jersey  City.'* 

The  resolution  reads:  "Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of 
charges  being  brought  before  the  Lexow  committee  in  New  York 
city  against  Detectives  Dalton  and  Morris,  the  same  be  referred 
to  Uie  chief  for  investigation,  and  report  to  this  board." 

Senator  Pound. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  this  testi- 
mony is  that  of  this  woman  that  was  called  on  the  stand  at 
our  last  session.  ! 
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CUaii-man  Loxow— And  of  Applegate. 

Senator  Pound. —  And  of  Applegate.  I  move  that  the  steno 
grapher  be  authorized  to  furnish  a  transcript  of  his  minutes  to 
the  Jersey  City  authorities  at  their  expense. 

Senator  Bradley. —  1  second  the  motion. 

Chairman  Lexow  (the  chairman  put  the  motion). —  That  is 
carried  nnanimouslj. 

James  W.  I.edwith,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  here  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  I  would  like  von  to  define  vour  official  station  in  the  board 
of  charities  and  commissions  here?    A.  Charities  and  corrections. 

Q.  Yes;  cliaritiea  and  correction?  A.  My  station  is  "Warden 
of  district  prisons;''  1  have  charge  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  district  prison;  situated,  the  second  at  Jefferson 
Market,  the  third  at  Essex  Market,  between  Essex  place  and 
Broome  street;  the  fourth  at  Fifty-seventh  street,  near  Lexing- 
ton avenue;  and  the  fifth  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  sti'cet 
and  North  Third  avenue. 

Q.  Have  you  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal?  A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Who  has?  A.  The  commissioners  of  charities  and  cor 
rections. 

Q.  They  have  the  absolute  power?  They  have  the  absolute 
power 

Q.  Have  you  supervising  powder  over  the  persons  under  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  held  for  the  good  conduct  and  discipline  and 
safety  of  the  prisoners. 

Q.  When  you  were  here  the  other  evening,  if  you  remember 
that  said  to  you  by  testimony  before  this  committee  that  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  "  growler  "  is  worked  in  the  prisons  after 
9  o'clock  at  night,  and  you  expressed  surprise  at  that;  do  yon 
remember?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  herr*,  did  you  act  upon  the  suggestion?  A. 
1  did;  immediately. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  That  night  after  the  night  watch 
went  on;  personally  T  went  to  the  prison  and  investigated  both 
men  who  were  on  night  duty;  I  labored  under  the  idea  that 
neither  of  the  men  drank  a  sup  of  liquor  for  over  a  year;  they 
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both  denied  the  charges  made;  I  then  visited  several  liquor 
stores,  and  I  found  in  one  store  that  they  told  me  that  there 
was  a  pint  of  beer  nightly  sent  for  from  Jefferson  Market  prison; 
the  next  day  when  I  taxed  that  keeper  of  it,  he  acknowledged  it 
and  said  he  had  it  with  his  lunch;  I  immediately  wrote  out  a 
letter  to  the  board  and  asked  for  his  dismissal;  the  board  imme- 
diately acted  upon  it,  and  discharged  him  from  the  department; 
he  is  now  dismissed. 

Q  Who  is  dismissed?    A.  The  keeper. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Patrick  O'Toole. 

Q.  Did  your  investigations  continue  any  further  on  the  line  of 
the  suggestions  of  my  questions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  t  investigated, 
and  they  claimed  there  was  no  counsel  ever  allowed  in  that 
prison  after  night;  I  would  say  this;  that  I  have  the  power  to 
allow  counsel  to  visit  the  jails,  and  anyone  in  the  night,  in  my 
own  presence;  because  there  is  no  law  against  it;  you,  as  coun- 
sel, know  that. 

l>y  Ohairnian  I.exow: 

Q.  Do  you  exercise  that  power?  A.  I  do  once  in  a  while  in 
u  case  of  great  necessity;  1  have  lawyers  come  to  my  house,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  who  ask  me  to  let  them  go  in,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  iro  in;  I  have  power  to  admit  a  counsel  or 
oflficer.  which  T  did,  in  my  own  person,  on  any  day  of  the  hour 
or  night. 

HvMr.  Goff: 

ft 

Q.  The  point  of  my  inquiry  was  directed  to  abuses,  Mr.  Led- 
with,  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true  you  have  the  right  to  admit 
the  counsel  of  a  prisoner,  yet  the  abuses  that  we  complain  of, 
as  was  suggested  by  my  questions,  was  that  certain  keepers 
were  in  league  with  certain  lawyers,  or  that  they  would  send 
out  after  certain  lawyers  after  closing  hours  of  the  prison,  and 
get  them  in  surreptitiously  in  order  to  procure  employment  for 
them  from  prisoners;  you  understand,  that  was  the  line  of  my 
inquiry?    A   I  understand  that. 

Q.  Did  you  commence  any  inquiries  in  that  line?  A.  I  did; 
the  only  inquiry  I  could  cause  was  among  the  employes;  I  knew 
they  w^onld  not  tell  upon  themselves;  the  great  trouble  is  there 
are  some  lawyers  in  New  York  that  will  take  advantages  of 
that  kind,  and  prey  upon  the  man's  stupidity. 
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Q.  !t  was  further  eoutaiDcd  in  my  question  by  suggestion,  or 
inquiry  directly,  that  a  division  was  made  by  these  lawyers 
wich  the  keepers?  A.  That  is  a  natural  inference;  1  have  no 
actual  knowledge  of  that;  but  that  is  the  natural  inference. 

Q.  That  follows;  have  Ihere  been  charges  preferred  against 
any  of  your  keei)ers  growing  out  of  your  inquiries,  other  than 
the  one  you  dismiss(*d?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one  I  have 
obtained  proof  of. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  keeper  under  charges  before  the  com- 
missioners? A.  No,  sir;  my  attention  was  called  to  one  keeper, 
and  I  went  and  tried  to  get  evidence,  but  I  could  not;  the  great 
trouble  is  if  your  client  is  included  with  the  lawyer  he  won't 
make  a  charge;  they  will  refuse  point  blank  to  interfere  in  the 
case;  the  commissioners  are  just  as  anxious  as  I  am,  or  anyone 
else,  to  punish  those  men;  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  the  troth; 
the  commissioners  are  only  too  anxious  to  punish  the  men 
violatinc;  the  rules. 

By  Chnirman  Lexow: 

Q  iJon't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  better  way  to  git 
pi  oof  by  watching  these  man  than  to  ask  them  questions  that 
would  put  them  on  their  guard?  A.  You  would  have  had  to 
stay  up  night  and  day. 

Q.  Conldn't  you  take  them  one  night  and  w^atch  the  prison? 
A.  I  have;  I  have  been  outside  of  the  prisons  night  after  night; 
of  course,  not  every  nitrht. 

Q.  i  mean,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Goff's  questions 
to  you  the  otliei*  day,  vou  went  directly  to  one  of  the  prisons  and 
asked  these  men  if  they  had  committed  a  felony?  A.  I  did  not 
ask  them  at  all  about  the  lawyers,  not  a  word  that  w^onld  put 
them  on  guard;  T  knew  the  other  thing  had, to  be  acted  upon 
right  there  and  then. 

Q.  Did  you  imagine  these  men  would  answer  that  they  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor?  A.  1  iirst  charged  it  and  then  jiroved 
it;  I  did  prove  it. 

Q  That  will  do.  Vr.  Ledwith. 

Bv  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Wlio  composed  the  board  of  charities  and  corrections?    A. 
Henry  H.  Porter,  Charles  Fitzsimmons  and  Edward  C.  Sheehy. 
Q.  How  are  they  appointed?    A.  By  the  mayor. 
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By  Mr.  Go/f : 

Q.  And  the  term?    A.  Six  years  each. 

Q  They  have  control  of  all  the  prisons  and  correctional  and 
charitable  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  city  of  New 
York?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Has  any  effort  ever  been  made  by  you  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  you,  except  the  one  you 
have  complained  of?  A.  I  have  visited  different  places  and  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  asked  all  the  different  people  I  could. 

Q.  That  evening?  A.  That  evening  and  since;  certainly  there 
is  very  little  done  now,  because  they  are  all  on  guard,  and  know 
I  am  extra  alert 

Augustin  Forget,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  Agent  of  the  French  line, 
steamship  line. 

Q  And  how  long  have  you  filled  that  position?    A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Six  years?    A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  the  time  that  you  have  been  in  the 
city  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  that  company  of  steamships  is  concerned, 
you  manage  all  of  its  affairs  in  this  country?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  location  of  the  piers;  the  piers  where 
your  ships  stop?    A.  Pier  42,  new  number,  North  river. 

Q  At  the  foot  of  what  street?    A.  Morton  street. 

Q.  Necessarily  you  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  police? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  relation  to  looking  after  the  dock  used  by  the  steam- 
ship?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  captains  of  the  police  who  are  assigned 
to  duty  there,  the  various  captains?  A.  Yes;  I  knew,  except 
the  last  one;  I  do  not  know  the  last  one;  I  knew  the  first,  which 
was  Captain  Smith,  and  then  Captain  Schmittberger,  and  the 
present  one,  I  do  not  know  his  name;  I  never  have  seen  him. 
Q.  The  present  one — ?  A.  I  do  not  know. 
L.  379 
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Q  Now  to  your  knowledge  has  your  company  had  to  pay  to 
the  police  for  special  services  rendered  to  your  company?  A. 
No ;  I  gave  the  right  to  the  superintendent  of  the  line,  Mr.  West, 
whenever  he  thought  necessary  a  tribute  to  the  policeman  for 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  interests  of 
the  passengers. 

By  Chjiirman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  compensate,  you  mean?  A.  As  a  tribute;  not  lo  com- 
pensate. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  West  did  make  such  contribution 
or  tribute?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount?  A  No;  I  left  it  to  him; 
but  I  believe  it  was  about  JIO  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  sum  than  JIO  a  week  having 
been  paid  to  the  police?    A.  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?    A.  I  don't  remember  any  other  suul 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  JIO  a  week  having  been  paid? 
A.  Because  Mr.  West  told  me  so,  that  he  paid  it  out  of  the 
funds;  I  left  it  in  his  cai'e. 

Q  You  have  only  the  information  from  West?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  yourself?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  was  charged  np  on  your  account,  was  it?  A.  On  account 
of  the  French  line;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  money  to  Mr.  West?  A.  I  gave  him  a 
certain  amount  he  can  dispose  of;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sum  in  gross  being  paid  for  police 
protection  or  service?    A  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  any  other. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  book,  which  has  come  from  your  line,  and 
ask  if  you  can  identify  that  book,'fiSd  fell  us  what  it  is?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  give  it  to  us  in  the  English  language,  so  tEe  record 
will  show  it?  A.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  accounts  that  I  sent  to 
the  French  firm  in  Paris  the  other  week. 
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Q.  The  other  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  These  are  letter-press  copies,  are  they?  A.  Yes;  letter- 
press copies. 

Q  You  send  accounts  to  the  company  at  Paris  every  we^? 
A.  Every  week;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  copy  is  made  under  your  direction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  all  disbursements  made  by  you  or  under  your  di- 
rection are  contained  in  these  accounts;  isn't  that  the  case? 
"A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  regular  copy  kept  by  you  here?  A  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  it. 

Q.  Of  those  accounts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  book  is  labeled  "  From  11th  November,  1891,  till  31st 
of  January,  1892; "  is  that  correct?  A.  That  is  right;  that  is 
quite  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prom  the  11th  of  November,  1891,  to  the  31st  of  January, 
1892?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  417  and  to  the  date  31st  of 
December;  that  would  be  in  the  year  1891,  would  it'not?  A. 
Yes,  sir 

Q.  Thirty-first  of  December,  1891?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fourth  item  of  f500,  written 
in  the  French  language,  and  ask  you  to  read  that,  and  give  ns 
the  English  translation  of  it?   A.  Shall  I  read  it  in  French  first? 

Q.  Read  it  in  French  first  to  satisfy  yourself,  please,  and 
then  give  ns  the  English  translation?  (Witness  reads  the  entry 
in  French.) 

Q.  And  the  amount?    A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 
Q.  Now,  give  us  the  French  translation  of  that?     A    Sub- 
scription and  allocation,  presents,  service  on  wharf,  etc.,  for  the 
year  1891,  paid  to  whom  is  due  by  Mr.  A.  Forget,  agent  general, 
1500. 
A  Reporter. —  That  is  not  a  good  translation. 
The  Witness. —  I  am  not  a  very  good  scholar. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  again?    A  " Subscription  and  allocations'* — 
Q.  Well,  we  will  stop  there,  Mr.  Forget,  for  instance;  would 

you  say  grant  or  allowance?    A.  No;  it  may  be  presents  —  a 

present  —  a  Christmas  present 
Q.  But  it  includes  the  same  sum?    A.  It  includes  everything. 
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Q.  The  same  aB  donation?    A.  No;  not  donation,  '^  allooation.'' 
Q.  Please  give  us  the  translation  again  loudly,  so  these  gen- 
tlemen will  hear  you?    A.  "  For  special  services  on  wharf ,  etc., 
for  the  year  1890-91,  paid  to  whom  is  due." 

Q.  "  Paid  to  whom  is  due  "  by  Mr.  Forget?    A.  By  Mr.  Forget, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  "  Paid  to  whom  it  may  be  due?  "  A.  "  To  whom  it  may  be 
due; "  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr  Goff : 

Q.  Is  not  "  equeere  du  droit " —  wouldn't  that  be  "  to  the 
right  party?"  A.  No;  this  is  simply  an  idiom,  whether  I  was 
there;  you  can  not  translate  it  in  English. 

Q.  That  is  an  idiomatic  phrase?    A.  That  is  it 

Hy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  whosoever  is  entitled  to  it;  that  is  what  it  means?  A- 
That  is  what  it  means. 

By  Mr  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  to  whom  that  |500  was  paid?  A.  To 
several  people;  they  are  Christmas  presents  and  New  Years. 

Q.  Name  us  one  person  to  whom  that  was  paid?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  one. 

Q.  You  remember  the  item  of  foOO?  A.  No;  I  sometimes  pay, 
f5(M>  or  $1,000,  but  1  can  not  remember  whom  I  paid  it  to. 

Q.  Here  is  a  special  item;  through  whose  hands  was  that 
money  dispensed?    A  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  proper  translation  is,  "  Subscriptions  and  donations; " 
that  is  the  proper  translation;  donations  made  during  the  year 
189L 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Is  that  your  balance  sheet  for  the  year?    A.  No;  that  is 
the  daily  copies  of  my  cash-book. 
Q.  Daily  copies?    A.^  Daily  copies. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  jou  mean  to  say  this  item  of  fSOO  includes  various 
subscriptions  and  donations  made  to  whomsoever  was  entitled 
to  it,  during  the  year  1891?    A.  Yes 

Q.  That  it  is  a  lump  sura  covering  these  various  amounts? 
A.  It  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact?    A.  That  is  the  fact. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  That  does  not  refer  to  the  f  10  a  week  that  you  have  testi- 
fied about?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  That  is  exclusive?    A.  Exclusive. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  not  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  that  |500  was  paid?  A.  I  do  not  remember^  Mr. 
GoflP. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  any  information?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  make  a  charge  agaifist 
your  company,  for  this  against  your  company  of  $500,  without 
any  explanation  of  the  items?  A.  The  company  was  my  com- 
pany; my  company  must  have  been  satisfied  since  three  ypais 
it  is  gone. 

Q.  You  charged  or  credited  yourself  with  the  payment  of 
those  amounts;  now,  inasmuch  as  you  credited  yourself  with  the 
payment  of  those  accounts,  you  must  have  know  to  whom  they 
were  paid?  A.  I  do  not  remember;  these  are' not  my  accounts; 
tlM'Sc  lire  the  French  line's  account;  1  ain  simply  the  agent. 

Q.  And  that  statement  upon  the  face  of  it  shows  you  credited 
yourself  as  a  person  with  the  payment  of  these  suT)seriptionB 
and  donations?    A.  That  is  it;  you  are  right 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  you  give  yourself  that  credit,  you  must  know 
through  what  channels  that  money  went?  A.  No;  I  do  not 
remember. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  you  say  it  had  been  paid  every  year,  or  several  years?, 
A.  No;  not  this  amount;  some  amounts. 

Q.  Some  amounts  had  been  paid?    A.  Yes 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  persons  who  received 
this  money  that  was  paid  for  severaF years?  A.  I  wish  I  could; 
bnt  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  memorandum  of  the  pass  or  character  of  the 
presents?    A,  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Suppose  we  talk  about  the  postman  that  delivered  letters 
there?    A.  He  gets  some 

Q.  You  think  he  got  some  of  this  |500?  A,  I  don't  remember; 
he  may. 

Q.  Anyone  else  besides  the  postmen?  A.  Well,  the  janitor 
may  get  some;  and  all  the  telegrapff  boys,  and  all  these. 

Q.  WTio  had  the  disbursing  of  this  money;  did  yon  give  it  out 
to  these  people  yourself?    A.  The  cashier  gave  it 

Q  What  is  the  cashier's  name?   A.  Every  time  it  was  Meissner. 

Q.  Your  son?    A.  No;  Meissner. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Meissner  there  now?  A.  No;  he  ran  away;  he  robbed 
me  of  |7,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  memory  fails  you  absolntely 
as  to  the  application  of  this  t500?    A.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Q  Well,  you  say  the  postman  got  some  of  it;  what  had  the 
postman  to  do  with  the  surveillance  of  the  dock?  A.  That  does 
not  say  for  the  dock  alone. 

Q.  That  says  for  the  wharf?  A.  That  is  what  the  chairman 
says  now;  it  is  a  donation. 

Q.  It  says  for  the  special  watching  for  the  dock  in  1891,  pay- 
able to  the  right  parties,  or  to  the  person  entitled?  A.  Mr. 
Qoff,  there  is  "  etc."  too  after  these;  look  on  the  book. 

Q  That  "  etc."  says  —  ?    A.  It  says  "  etc." 

Q.  It  says  "Wharf,  etc.,"  bul  that  means  surveillance,  or 
watching  of  the  wharf?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  not  deny  but  that  is  the  translation?  A.  It  may  be 
the  translation,  but  that  is  not  what  it  means. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this?    A.  The  man  is  dead. 

Q  What  is  his  name?    A.  His  name  was  De  Martray. 

Q.  r.ut  De  Martray  was  in  your  employ?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  whom  did  he  get  this  item?   A.  From  the  cashier. 

Q.  And  from  whom  did  the  cashier  get  it?  A.  He  got  the 
authorization  from  me. 

Q.  Very  well,  the  authorization  having  gone  Jrora  you,  to  the 
person  who  made  the  inquiry,  it  must  have  gone  there  for  the 
special  watching  of  this  dock;  those  are  the  words  used?  A. 
No;  it  does  not  follow. 

Q.  Do  voii  mean  to  sav  that  vonr  cashier,  or  this  De  Martrav 
your  bookkeeper,  would  use  those  words  without  some  anthor- 
ity?    A.  It  may  be  I  gave  him  authority  myself. 
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Q.  That  is  very  probable,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  having  given  those  words  yourself,  in  what  consists 
t\w  special  watching  of  the  dock?  A.  I  do  not  remember  —  the 
8i)ecial  watching  of  a  dock. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  says  here?  A.  A  man  being  there,  and  look- 
ing after  the  passengers,  and  thai  there  is  no  robbery  committed 
on  the  dock. 

Q.  Was  it  to  a  man  in  your  employ?    A  What  man? 

Q.  A  man  that  watched  to  see  there  was  no  robbery?  A.  No; 
it  was  a  regular  policeman. 

Q.  But  you  say  the  $500  was  exclusive  of  the  $10  a  week?  A. 
1  do  not  say  the  policeman  theT*e  at  all. 

<},  Yoti  do  not  wlsli  to  tesiifr  to  anything  that  would  place 
you  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  police;  isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  I 
don't  say  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it?    A.  I  don't  think  so,  sir 

Q.  Win  yoii  swear  it  is  not  so?  A.- 1  haven^t  to  swear  about 
these  things. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  and  can  you  deny  it,  that  you  wish  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  police?  A.  I  have  always 
been  on  friendly  terras. 

Q.  And  you  wish  to  remain  on  friendly  terms?  A.  I  wish  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  every  one. 

Q.  Don't  you  wish  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  police? 
A   Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  break  off  that  friendly  relationship 
by  telling  on  them?    A.  I  wish  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  break  of  those  friendly  relations  with  the 
police?    A.  I  don't  care  whether  I  am  on  friendly  terms  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  police  may  interfere  with  your  busi- 
ness and  cause  you  trouble?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  If  you  don't  think  so;  why  have  you  paid  them  $10  a  week? 
A.  Because  the  men  sometimes  come  over  time. 

Q  Then  he  was  in  your  employ?    A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  pay  him  for?  A.  Because  this  man  was 
busy  sometimes  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  him  as  a  policeman?  A.  No;  not  as  a 
policeman;  no. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  him  for?  A.  Because  this  man  oame 
overtime. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  enough  employes  of  your  own?    A.  No. 
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Q  Why  didn't  you  employ  somebody?  A.  You  know  very 
well  a  policeman  in  uniform  for  thieyes  is  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  Precisely;  you  paid  him  because  he  was  a  policeman  in 
uniform?    A.  Yes;  sometimes  in  uniform  and  sometimes  not 

Q.  And  if  he  had  not  been  in  uniform,  you  would  not  have 
paid?    A.  I  don't  know  about  this. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  a  policeman 
on  your  dock,  who  understood  and  could  speak  the  English 
language;  do  you  remember  that  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  policeman  was  removed?    A.  Yes 

Q.  Was  there  trouble  about  his  removal?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  protest  against  his  removal?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  whatever  said  about  his  removal?  A. 
No  sir;  not  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  say  to  anyone?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  if  anyone  connected  with  your  company  made 
a  retjuest  for  his  restoration  to  the  dock?  A.  Yes;  I  think  so; 
Mr.  West  did. 

Q.  And  on  what  jscrounds?    A.  Because  he  spoke  French. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  on  what  grounds  he  was  removed?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  heard  on  what  grounds  he  was  removed?    A  No. 

Q.  You  are  absolutely  certain  about  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  absolutely  certain  about  that?  A.  I 
don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  T  wish  any  of  my  question  you  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand; I  wish  vou  would  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  try  to  make  mysi^lf 
intelligible  to  you,  because  there  are  some  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  you  may  not  thoroughly  understand,  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me;  will  you  swear  you  never 
heard  what  was  the  cause  of  that  oflBcer's  removal?  A.  Well, 
I  heard  it  from  Mr.  West;  but  I  did  not  — 

Q.  That  is  the  point;  you  did  hear?  A.  Well,  he  was  removed; 
yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  cause  why  he  was  removed?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  West  tell  you?  A.  Mr.  West  told  me  he  was 
removed  because  the  captain  did  not  like  him;  that  the  captain 
wanted  to  change  him;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  see;  wasnT:  there  something  said  at  that 
time,  that  he  was  removed,  because  he  refused  to  divide  the 
money  that  he  received  from  the  company?  A.  This  I  do  not 
remember. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear — ?  A  Yes;  I  swear  I  do  not  remember 
this.  •» 

ii.  \V{!it  a  while;  you  are  a  little  too  ready  with  that  ^Ir. 
Forget;  will  you  swear  that  such  language  was  not  used,  or 
the  substance  of  language  that  tlie  reason  why  the  officer  was 
removed,  was  that  he  refused  to  divide  with  the  wardman,  or 
the  captain,  the  money  that  he  received  from  your  company; 
now,  think,  please,  before  you  answer  that  question?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear;  that  is  not  my  question?    A.  I  swear. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  I  am  not  asking  you,  sir,  as  to 
your  memory;  that  is  a  different  thing;  will  you  swear  that  such 
language  was  not  used  to  you,  and  that  you  were  not  told  that 
fact  —  the  reason  of  the  officer's  removal  —  was  that  he  would 
not  divide  the  money,  he  received  from  the  company;  were  you 
told  that  fact?    A.  By  whom? 

Q.  By  any  person?    A.  Well,  I  was  told  by  one  person. 

Q.  Well,  now  we  have  it;  you  were  told?  A.  But  that  was 
you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  it  by  any  person,  but  by  me?    A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  want  to  be  careful,  Mr.  Forget.  You 
understand  anybody  subpoenaed  before  this  committee,  and  tak- 
ing the  oath  makes  himself  amenable  to  the  law  in  case  he  mis- 
represents the  facts  or  misstates  the  facts?  A.  I  do  not  mis- 
state the  facts. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  If  you  don't  remember,  say  so? 

Senator  Pound. —  And  don't  quibble  with  counsel. 

The  Witness. —  No;  I  won't  try  to  quibble. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  conversation  with  you?  A. 
Yes,  Mr  Goff. 

Q.  And  I  have  not  referred  in  my  question  in  any  way,  diieotly 
or  indirectly,  to  that  conversation?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  not  consider  it  professional  conduct  to  do  so,  and 

I  have  not  done  so;  and  so  when  I  have  referred  to  anything 

in  relation  to  this  or  any  other  transaction,  I  have  not  referred 

to  anything  whatever  that    passed    between    yourself  in    the 

L.  380 
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pretence  of  comuiel,  and  myself,  von  onderstand,  please.  I  put 
my  question  agajiL  Before  you  saw  me,  will  yon  swear  that 
yon  did  not  hear  that  the  reason  why  that  officer  was  disebarged 
was  that  he  refused  to  diyide  with  the  wardman  or  with  the 
captain?  A.  Well,  I  positively  swear  I  do  not  remonber  any- 
one telling  me  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember?    A  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  any  person  that  told 
you  to  say,  "  I  do  not  remember?  "    A  No,  sir;  no. 

Q.  You  are  a  gentleman  of  culture;  did  you  ever  read  the 
famous  trial  of  Queen  Caroline?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  the  Italian  witness  answered  every  question  —  the 
Italian  valet  —  that  "I  do  not  remember;"  did  you  ever  hear 
of  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  was  a  safe  answer  for  a  witness  to 
give  when  he  was  puzzled?    A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  that  officer's  name?  A.  Yea;  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q  What  was  his  name?    A.  De  Oann,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Goff .  to  a  messenger. —  Step  out  and  bring  Officer  De  Gann 
^ho  is  in  the  court-room  over  there  in  the  clerk's  office.  I  want 
to  have  that  officer  identified. 

(Senator  Pound  takes  the  chair.) 

(Officer  De  Gann  comes  in  and  stands  up  before  the  witness.) 

Q.  Is  that  the  officer?    A.  Yes;  that  is  the  officer. 

Q.  That  is  the  officer?    A.  Yes. 

Q  i\nd  that  Is  the  officer  fhat  spoke  French?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  was  very  useful  to  the  company?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  good  ofTicer?    A.  A  very  good  officer, 

Q.  And  he  was  removed  against  your  protest;  wasn't  he?  A 
No;  1  did  not  protest,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  against  your  objection?  A.  Not  against  mine;  I  did 
not  make  any  with  that;  I  did  not  proffest  against  that. 

Q  Don't  you  know  someone  representing  you  did?  A.  It  is 
mostly  likely. 

Q.  Justly  so  too,  and  properly  so,  if  he  was  useful  to  the  com- 
pany?   A.  I  don't  know;  he  was  very  useful. 

Q.  He  was  a  good  officer?    A.  He  was  a  very  good  officer. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  in  reference  to  that  officer  that  he  was 
renjovod,  IxHaiiso  he  n^fiised —     A.  Now.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Senator  Pound. — Wait  until  you  have  heard  the  question,  wit- 
ness. 
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Q  Didn't  you  hear  from  some  person  at  about  that  time  that 
the  reason  why  Officer  De  Gann  was  removed  was  because  he 
refused  to  divide  the  money  he  received  with  some  of  his 
superior  officers?    A.  I  certainly  don't  remember  this  part 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  remember  this  part 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  hear  so?    A.  No;  I  won't 

swear  it 

Q.  Then  you  may  have  been  told  it,  and  you  have  forgotten 
it;   is  that  the  situation?    A.  That  is  it;  I  may. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  your  memory;  pretty  good?    A.  Sometimes. 

(J.  Vou  are  a  man  of  large  affairs,  and  have  to  carry  a  great 
many    things,   haven't  you?     A.    Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  situation  now  that  you  liave  been  told  tha;t 
it  a  J  ii.ive  forgotten  it?     A.  It  may. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  removal  of  Officer  DeGann,  from  duty  there^ 
do  you  remember  when  Captain  Schmittberger  came  in  com- 
mand of  the  steamboat  squad?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  remember  about  the  time?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Captain  Schmittberger  was  in 
I'oinniand  of  the  steamboat  squad?    A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  year  he  was  in  command  of  the 
8t(»ainboat  squad?     A.  In  1894. 

Q.  Therefore,  he  came  there  in  some  part  of  1891,  didn't  he? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  after  Captain  Schmittberger 
C4iine  there,  that  Officer  De  Gann  was  removed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Do  you  remember  the  captain's  wardman  visiting  the  office 
of  the  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wardman  Glennon;  did  you  ever  hear  that  name?    A.  Yen. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him?  A.  I  am  not  sure,  but,  I  believe,  if 
he  is  a  tall  man,  about  six  feet  high,  that  he  may  be  the  man; 
but  T  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  saw  a  wardman  there  anyway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  representative  of  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  was  the  business  of  the  wardman  there?  A  .1  don't 
remember. 

O.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  again?     A.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  again?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fails  you  again?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  memory  fails  you  in  regard  to  this  f500  item  too; 
does  it?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  \  ou  meau  to  sa.v  as  a  trusted  officer  of  your  company  here, 
ill  a  loreigu  country,  that  you  nave  put  down  an  item  of  ♦oiH), 
ana  creaited  yourself  with  that  $500,  without  being  able  to  tell 
the  officers  ox  your  company  what  that  $500  was  applied  for; 
is  that  a  fact?     A.  As  1  told  you  — 

Q.  JSo;  answer  my  question,  please?  A.  Will  you  kindly  put 
joiii  question  again? 

y.  Certainly;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you,  the  trusted  agent  of 
this  steamship  company,  in  a  foreign  country,  have  appropriated 
or  used  lor  some  purpose  $500,  and  you  have  credited  yourself 
with  tliat  $500,  and  you  are  not  able  to  answer  the  officers  of 
that  company  or  the  director  of  that  company,  the  particulars 
of  what  that  $500  was  applied  for? 

Mr.  Jones. —  If  the  committee  please  — 

Mr.  Golf. —  I  object  to  Mr.  Jones  or  anybody  else  addressing 
this  committee. 

Senator  Pound. — Yes;  the  examination  of  the  witness  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Golf. —  This  gentleman  is  the  private  counsel  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  I  object  to  his  being  heard  here  at  all. 

Henator  Pound. — Your  objection  is  sustained;  a  witness  can 
not  be  represented   by  counsel. 

Mr.  Goff. —  1  make  this  offer  here  that  if  Mr.  Jones  desires 
to  say  anything  to  tliis  eommitttee,  that  the  uniform  rule  re- 
lating to  pei^sons  addressing  the  committtee  shall  be  enforced, 
and  Mr.  Jones  can  take  the  witness  stand,  and  I  shall  be 
deli;<lit<d  to  have  him  there. 

Senator  Pound. —  That  is  the  rule  the  committee  has  followed 
from  tlie  start,  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  witness  is  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Jones. —  The  committee  will  not  allow  me  to  sav  a  word 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator    Pound. —  No. 

Mr.  Jones. —  Does  the  committee  take  the  statement  of  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  as  to  mv  character.  It  is  stated  here  I 
am  the  private  counsel  of  the  witness.     T  deny  that  statement. 

Senator  Pound. —  It  makes  no  difference  what  vou  are  or  what 
you  represent.  The  examination  of  this  witness  is  the  only 
thing  before  tlie  committee,  and  our  uniform  rule  is  not  to  have 
outsiders  appear  on  behalf  of  witnesses  unless  they  take  the 
stand  as  witnesses  and  are  sworn,  and  submit  to  cross-examina- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Jones. —  As  the  committee  pleases.  I  do  not  appear  in 
any  other  capacity. 

Chairman  Pound. —  Then  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
Mr.  Goff  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Jones. —  Will  the  committee  allow  me  to  say  in  what 
capacity  I  a[)pear?     » 

Chairman  Pound. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  you,  the  trusted 
agent  of  this  steamship  company  in  a  foreign  country,  have  ap- 
propriated, or  used  for  some  purpose,  |500;  and  you  have 
credited  yourself  with  that  f  500;  and  you  are  not  able  to  answer 
the  oflfirers  of  that  company,  or  the  directors  of  that  company, 
the  particulars  of  what  that  J500  was  applied  to?  A.  The 
directors  or  administrators  of  our  company  did  not  ask  me  to 
give  them  the  details  of  that  foOO;  there  is  something  in  your 
question  that  seems  to  me  illogical;  you  make  my  directors  of 
my  company;  they  are  not  here. 

Chairman  Pound. —  I  think  that  is  a  fair  criticism,  and  they 
are  not  calling  him  to  account  here. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  understand  your  observation  very  well,  but  a  higher 
power  than  your  directors  ask  you  the  question  now;  the  State 
of  New  York  ask  you  the  question,  and  it  has  a  right  to  ask  you 
you  the  question,  Mr.  Forget?    A.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  I  asked  you  about  the  directors  of  your  com- 
pany, I  did  not  imply  anything  whatever  improper  as  to  the  re- 
lations between  yourself  and  the  directors,  because  you  are  a 
trusted  agent  here,  and  deservedly  so,  properly  so;  my  question 
was  8imi)ly,  if  your  company  asked  that,  whether  you  could 
answer  us?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  directors  of  your  company  should  ask  you 
the  particulars  of  that  item  of  |500,  would  you,  or  would  you 
not,  be  able  to  give  them  satisfactory  replies  or  answers?  A. 
I  would  not  at  this  moment. 

Q.  You  would  not  at  this  moment?     A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  subject  fo  any  sudden  fits  of  lapse  of 
memory?    A.  Not  yet;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  item  since?    A.  No;  never. 

Q.  Has  the  reading  of  it  brought  it  to  your  attention?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  called  for  my  books  when  I  came  back. 
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Q.  Had  you  forgotten  that  item?    A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Now,  having  seen  the  entry  in  the  books,  it  refreshed  your 
memory?    A.  So  far  as  the  book  is  concerned,  yes. 

(i.  It  refreshes  your  memory;  now,  having  spoken  about  it 
now  considerably  on  the  witness  stand,  is  not  the  subject  mutter 
of  this  J500  refreshed  in  your  memory  as  to  the  items  or  par- 
ticular presents  or  bribes  to  which  that  $500  was  applied?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  shape  the  |500  was  paid  out; 
whether  in  money,  or  by  check?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  matter  was  first  called  to  your 
attention?    A.  When  I  came  back. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  matter  of  paying  out  this  f  500 
at  the  time  was  first  called  to  your  attention?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  person  that  first  told  you  that  f  500 
would  be  necessary?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  fix  upon  the  sum  of  |500?  A.  Well, 
because  I  might  have  given  a  f  1,000. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  give  |1,000?  A.  Well,  because  there 
was  no  need  for  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  need  of  |500,  instead  of  |1,000?  Al 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  give  a  flOO?  A.  Because  it  did  not  suit 
me. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  enough?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  didn't  it  suit  you?  A.  Because  it  suited  me  to  give 
1500. 

Q.  Why  did  it  suit  you  to  give  the  particular  sum  of  f500? 
A.  Because  it  was  |500. 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  |500,  as  the  sura  you  would  give?  A". 
I  might  have  selected  flOO,  or  a  fl,000. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  select  flOO?  A.  Because  I  did  not  choose 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Was  your  selection  of  |500  merely  arbitrary  on  your  part? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  struck  on  that  sum  by  accident?  A.  Most  likely 
so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact?  A.  T  don't  remember;  I  remember  I  took 
1500  and  spent  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  take  it;  tell  us  the  shape  in  which  you  took 
it?    A.  I  don't   remember. 
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Q.  When  you  say  you  spent  it,  how  did  you  spent  it?  A.  I 
gave  it  away. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  1  don't  remember;  to  several  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  answer  for  a  man  in  a  trust 
capacity,  that  you  took  f500  of  the  money  of  your  company  and 
gave  it  away,  and  not  to  be  able  to  tell  who  you  gave  it  to?  Ai 
I  don't  remember. 

(}.  You  think  that  is  a  proper  answer?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  ITave  you  any  ideas  upon  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  fnOO  did  not  belong  to  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  proper  that  a  man  in  your  position  should 
take  1500  belonging  to  his  employer,  or  principal,  and  dispose 
of  it  without  being  able  to  tell  how  he  disposed  of  it?  A.  Mr. 
Ooff,  I  tell  you  as  near  as  I  can,  I  spent  it  several  years  ago  to 
the  French  line,  and  the  French  line  were  satisfied  with  my 
spending  for  it,  and  got  my  reasons  and  vouchers  for  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  question  your  act  in  the  matter  at  all;  there  is  no 
question  here  about  that,  as  between  yourself  and  your  directors, 
if  the  French  line  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  $500  every 
year;  isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  No;  not  f500  exactly;  sometime^ 
more,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  And  always  for  watching  the  wharf,  etc.?  A.  No;  for 
several    reasons. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  vouchers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  voucher?    A.  I  call  it  a  voucher. 

Q.  That  is  your  voucher?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  vouchers  for  the  expenditures  of  money 
made  by  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  any?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  any  vouchers  were  ever  asked  for  by 
any  person  receiving  this  |500?  A.  I  swear  it;  I  swear  that 
positively. 

Chairman  Pound. — All  you  state  is  under  oath,  witness. 

Q.  That  no  receipt  was  ever  asked  for?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  anj-thing  said  in  your  company  about  that, 
that  the  person  who  received  this  |500,  should  give  it?  A,  I 
do    not    remember;   no. 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  you  again?    A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  wardman  went  there  in  relation 
to  this  1500?  A.  I  don't  say  of  |500;  I  don't  remember  this 
at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  went  there  in  relation  to  fUt 
J500?    A.  I  don't  remember  he  came  for  J500  at  all. 

ii.  What  did  he  oonie  tor?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

y.  Made  you  a  sochil  call?    A.  Ko;  most  likely  on  basinesa 

ii.    u'huL  business/    A.  For  the  policemen  on  the  wharf. 

(>.  To  the  policemen  on  the  wharf?    A.  It  may  be  so. 

Q.  Vou  are  not  sure  about  tliat?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  wardman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  must 
have  talked  with  him. 

(J.  You  don't  remember?    A.  No;  my  memory  fails  me. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now  we  will  excuse  you  for  the  present.  Do  not 
U^ave  the  court-room,  phrase.  We  may  call  you  again  and  ask 
you  a  few  questions.    Officer  De  Oann. 

Louis  De  Oann,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Ooff : 

Mr.  Goflf.— I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  would  i^ 
prise  the  officer  of  the  rule  of  law,  and  also  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  committee  in  relation  of  the  testimony  that  may  be 
given  by  any  witness  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  l^ound. — Witness,  you  cannot  be  prosecuted  by 
reason  of  any  testimony  that  you  may  give  before  this  com- 
mittee concerning  the  giving  or  receiving  a  bribe  by  you;  that  i» 
to  say,  you  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  bribery;  but  on  the  con- 
trary your  giving  testimony  before  this  committee  would  be  a 
defense  against  any  charge  that  might  be  brought  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  GoflF. — And  also  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
8<  nator,  that  it  is  against  public  policy,  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  any  prosecution  should  be  had. 

Chairman  Pound. — Yes,  that  is  true.  In  other  words  you  may 
speak  freely  without  fear  of  the  consequence;  you  are  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  the  policy  ado[)ted  by  the  authori- 
ties in  regard  to  this  line  of  testimony  here. 

Q.  Now  officer,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  I 
was  on  21  years  ago  yesterday. 

Q.  Twenty-one  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir;  yesterday. 

Q.  And  you  remain  a  high  private  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(l  Have  you  ever  applied  for  promotion?    A.  Never. 
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Q.  You  arc  a  man  of  faniilv,  I  ]»i«»siiiih.*?  A.  Y<\s,  sir;  1  am 
niarrieil;  I  have  no  children,  but  iiiv  witV. 

Q.  You  are  eutitl<»d  t<i  a  iHMisiim  now  if  yon  n»tiro,  aro  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yuu  are  ou  duty  on  the  Frenth  line  pier  for  quite  awhile, 
wasn't  yon?     A.  I  was  tht»re  II  years,  within  a  lew  months;  if 
I  had  remained  then*  three  months,   I    wouhl  liave  he(»n  there 
II  vears. 

Q.  You  understand  and  speak  tht»  Freiirh'  lanjcuaj»:e?  A. 
Rome,  enough  to  ^vi  ah>n;;. 

IJ.  I)urin*»:  those  11  years  time  from  your  knowli»d*:t»  of  the 
French  ian<;ua^e,  you  were  enabled  to  Vm  of  jjn^at  s<»rvi«-e  to  the 
company  as  a  police  ollictcn-?     A.  They  considered  it  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  talkinj^  to  the  passenj^ers  and  arranjjinfc  with 
them,  and  you  were  very  agreeable  to  give  whatev<*r  service  and 
aid  you  ctmld  to  the  rompany?     A.  I  trit^l  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Herv(»d  overtime*  and  went,  there  after  your  houra  ot 
dutv?     A.  Oh,  ves;  a  great  <h*al. 

Q.  And  in  the  i)laee  of  early  sailings  you  went  there  before 
you  were  calh;d  liy  your  htuirs  of  duty?     A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
aiid  a  great  many  nights  all  night. 

Q  Xow,  for  that  very  ronsiderable  serving  that  you  rend(*red 
the  ccunfiany,  did  you  receive  a  small  *!omj>ensation  from  the 
company?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  amount  of  the  eomprnsation  you  re- 
ceived, oflher?  A.  Well,  I  was  assigned  to  that  pi«»r  «ui  April 
9,  1880,  and  after  I  ha<l  Ikmmi  th«»n»  about  a  month  1  think  Mr. 
West  came  on  the  d*H*k,  and  as  1  spoke  Freni'h.  and  that  he 
considered  that  I  was  a  v<»ry  valuabh»  man,  and  that  I  was 
trilling  to  com«»  thert*  nights  an<l  so  on.  as  1  did  some  two  or 
three  times,  that  the  eompany  would  givi*  me  .^.1  a  week:  then 
after  T  was  there  mmw  litth*  time,  I  don't  know — it  may  be  a 
year — They  got  new  ships,  and  by  fhanging  their  sailings,  and 
there  being  m*w  ships,  an<l  making  faster  time,  they  would 
arrive  on  Sunday  morninirs;  at  that  tim<*  I  would  be  cm  dutv 
one  Sunday  of  three:  Mr.  West  railed  me  in  the  oflire  and  asked 
me  if  on  my  Sundays  otT  I  would  come  down  to  the  dork  and 
a&sist  there,  that  they  wouhl  doubh*  tin*  compensation;  and  I 
told  them  1  would. 

L.  881 
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Q.  That  would  make  it  JflU?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  week,  yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  you  continued  to  do  that  work  for  the  coiupauy?  A. 
Yofci,  sir. 

Q.  And  reroivod  that  i-onipensation?     A.  Y(?s.  sir. 

(2.  L'ndcr  what  raptain  did  you  serve?  A.  Tniler  Captain 
Gastlin  and  Artinj;  Captain  Taylor,  and  Captain  Schmittberger. 

y.  When  did  <'aptain  Srhniittberjijer  take  eonunand  of  the 
steamboat  squa<l?     A.  I  think  it  was  in  November,  ISUO. 

Q.  November,  ISflO;  and  how  lonjj:  after  Captain  Schmitt- 
berjjer  had  taken  command  of  the  s(|uad  were  yon  removed 
from  that  post?  A.  Well,  it  was  on  The  8th  of  January  follow- 
ing his  appointnuMit  as  cuptain. 

il  That  would  be  the  Sth  of  Janmiry,  1891?  A.  Yes.  sir.; 
I  think  that  w;is  the  day  or  the  year;  1  am  not  positive  of  the 
day,  but  1  think  that  is  the  year:  1  think  it  was  three  years 
a}X^)  on  the  sth  of  last  January. 

Q.  You  appear  to  bt*  hen*  as  a  ]K)liee  oflioer  with  a  long 
r(»cord  of  s<*rvice,  and  your  services  testified  to  by  this  com- 
pany— by  the  oftirers;  you  are  luM-e  under  oath,  and  we  are  all 
of  the  opinhui  tluit  you  are  a  nuin  thnt  regards  the  obligation 
of  vour  oath  uptm  vour  const  icnee;  ant!  I  ask  vou  if  vou  will 
lell  this  committe<»  why  you  were  removed  from  that  post? 
A.  Well.  I  think  it  was  in  December  after  <^ii>tain  Scbmitt- 
ber^ier  was  appointed  captain  his  wardman.  Vail,  came  to  me 
and  said  that  ('aptjiin  Sihuiittber;^er  wanted  what  I  got  at 
the  line. 

Q.  What  you  p)t  from  th(»  line?  A.  From  the  line  extra; 
and  I  told  him  I  <lid  not  tliink  that  was  fair:  *'we11.  be  said  be 
wants  it  and  you  will  have  to  j;ivc  it  up:  and  I  sjiid,  ''I  won't 
give  it  up.  nnd  won't  be  a  slave  or  serf  for  no  man:"  I.  said, 
<]!aptain  S<hmittberj;er  ran  not  kill  me,  luit  I  am  willing  to  go 
out  of  the  busin«»ss:  "  he  said,  "  Vou  can  do  just  as  you  ]ileai»e; " 
ami  I  told  him  I  would  not  i\o  it:  an<l  In*  met  me  the  following 
day  an<l  asked  me  ajrain.  and  T  told  him  I  would  not  give  it  up: 
1  was  ^ivinir  him  half  and  would  not  ijive  him  any  more. 

Q  Vou  were  <:ivinj:  him  half?  A.  And  I  would  not  give  him 
anv  mo!-t\ 

Q.  So  np  to  the  tinn*  that  Wardman  Vail  came  to  you,  you 
ha<l  lK*en  tiivini:  np  half  of  what  yon  r<M-c»ived?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  Ki  a  \Neek?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Twenty  dtillars  a  monih:  and  it  wa»««  your  und**rsranding 
Mhen  you  j:ave  up  that   mt)ney  to  whom  it   went?     A.  Well,  I 


don't  know  as  to  wli(ftli(»r  T  can  Ml  vimi  about  that;  of  course 
we  all  understood  it  went  to  the  captain. 

Q.  All  the  oflicers?     A.  Ves. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  rule  in  the  wlude  steainhoat  squad?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  That  one-half  of  tin*  iiionev  that  th<\v  received  from  the 
fiteauiboat  company  shouhl  ^o  to  the  captain?     A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  wardman  was  the  collector  for  that  purpose?  A. 
Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  lie  met  you  the  next  (hiy,  oHictT,  you  say?  A.  And  he  in- 
sieted  on  it  apiin;  and  1  told  him  I  w<m]d  not  do  it;  1  said,  '*  I 
am  no  slave,  and  I  do  not  ])roi)ose  to  give  up  more  than  half;  I 
think  1  am  doing  wliaf  is  square;  I  said,  "  What  guarantee  have 
I  got  that  he  wont  want  some  of  my  salary  if  J  refuse; "  h<?  said, 
"  You  can  (To  just  as  you  please;"  he  said,  1  think  it  is  better  for 
jou;  this  man  (»an  make  hims(*lf  very  disagr<M»abh?  to  you;"  I 
went  to  Mr.  West  and  told  him  the  cirsumstances;  and  he  told 
me,  "If  I  know  you  were  doing  that  I  would  not  have  given  it 
at  all;  I  gave  it  for  the  servici»s  whicli  you  r(»udered,  and  I 
would  not  have  given  i<  all  if  1  supposed  any  of  it  was  going  to 
anybody  but  you;  I  paid  you  because  you  done  the  work;  that 
W41S  in  November,  and  on  the  Sth  of  January  1  was  ordered  to 
go  down  to  in(»r  A,  and  I  went  then*  and  <.'aptain  S<*hmitt.- 
berger  asked  me  if  1  was  told  where  my  jjost  was  to  be;  1  said, 
"No;"  he  said,  'Tost  2,  over  cm  the  Kast  river  on  the  canal 
boats;  that  will  l»e  a  good  jilace  for  you;"  and  1  went  there 
and  remained  two  or  thre<*  days,  and  he  changed  nn*  on  the 
Mallory's  line,  and  then  he  sent  me  to  the  Fulton  Fisli  Mark<»t. 

Q.  This  i)if»r  A  was  the  stati(Ui-h«»use  of  that  squad?  A.  The 
station-house. 

Q.  You  were  sliifted  around  in  a  wav  vou  have  nescril)ed  for 
«    • 

no  other  reascm,  ex<'ept  tin*  niw  you  have  assigned?  A.  No 
other  reason  that  1  knt^w;  that  is  the  onlv  rt»ason:  I  believe 
Captain  SchinittbergtM'  told  <  Commissioner  Voorhis.  that  he  had 
changed  me  because  1  had  b(M»n  smuggling;  I  was  not  tri(Ml  and 
could  not  get  a  <hancf*  to  be  tried. 

Q.  Were  there  any  formal  ciiarg(»s  presenliMl  against  you? 
A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Merely  an  accusation  against  you?  A.  I  don'i  know;  it 
waB  only  an  intimation  1  got  that  such  a  thing  had  Ix^en  told 
Commissioner  Voorhis;  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  was  it;  I 
was  told  by  sonnjbody;  1  do  not  know  who  now. 
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Q.  You  iifvci-  rei'(.-ivf(l  any  iiifctnimtum  Ihat  t-htirgeB  bad 
Ihi>]i  iiiiHli-  ii;;iiiii»<t  .voii?  .\.  No  .Bir;  I  wi'iit  to  headquarters 
mill  iiskrd  Ml-.  Ki|i]i.  if  it  wan  poMHibk-  for  a  charge  agriinst  me 
and  I  do  toil  know  it;  and  In-  asked  nit*  if  I  kuew  the  mren  of 
titi.'  dojiarliiiciji,  and  I  lold  him.  "Xo;  I  siippoee  lli<-  charge 
had  to  1h'  (.-nifiod  on  llic  blotli'i-  witliiti  H  huurH  niid  the 
pert'on  iic^titloil;  "  and  ho  «aid.  "  Vc-w;  nnd  thni  nil*'  i«  followed;" 
1  ncvfr  had  any  (■har;;fs  and  m-vcr  «hk  ti-ii>d, 

Q.  Did  yon  4-vi-i'  Inar  auyiltint;  funlicr  abont  tin-  situation. 
ofticiT?  A.  <'a|>iain  Srliniiftlu-ifri-r  wnl  for  nn-  t^iinii'liirio  after 
that;  I  iliink  it  niiglil  liavc  litt'n  two  nionlhs  after;  I  wan  Reut 
for,  and  \n-  lunk  niir  in  his  i-onni  and  said  )ie  \va»  going  to  make 
mum-  arraiigi'nn-iir  on  iln-  Xorlli  rivi-r.  and  he  nndf-rstood  mj 
friends  wit  gninj;  to  li;ive  iiie  |ironiiiled  to  ronndsniitn;  and 
I  tnid  iiiin  iluii  if  niy  friend.^  nuide  any  move  to  Imve  uie  pro- 
moted ii>  niaudsmini-.  I  never  apjilied  for  il,  and  ho  giive  me  a 
list  of  posts  and  fi'i|iies|ed  me  lo  make  a  seleelion,  and  I  iffiiBed 
to  make  a  sele<-iii:n.  and  1  said,  "Von  ai-i-  eaprain,  nnd  I  will 
try  lo  do  my  daiy;"  In-  said.  "  What  iiost  do  you  jirefer?"  and 
1  saiil.  ~"  Send  me  liaik  wliere  yun  look  me  fioiii:  lie  s;iid  I  ran 
not  dii  lliai:"  I  said.  "  When  yoa  eaine  here  ymi  weio  a  Itriglit 
and  inielligeiji  man,"  and  I  said.  "  Von  done  one  of  iho  must 
foolish  tilings  y<ai  loiild  iiavi-  done;  "  [  refused  to  take  my  rhoioe 
of  one  of  tllose   positions. 


tj.  When    was    Ihat? 

A.  Thar 

(■banged  me  on  ilie  pnsi : 

it    \v:ls  1 

Fel.iuarv  or  Mar.li. 

I  WO    nionilis    aftor    be 
veai-s  ago.  1   tbiuk.  last 


Ity    .Mr.   (iolT: 

(}  ftefore  <'a]ilain  Silimilibeiger  went  iliere  bad  yon  been 
giving  up  half  llie  money  y.m  re.eivid  lo  ivlialever  raptaitl  was 
in  ihe  s.inadV     A.  Ves.  sir. 

Q.  And  ilial  was  tla-  riiogni/.ed  rule  and  eiisiom?  A.  Yes, 
Hi)'. 

Q.  Among  all  ilie  oftieers?     A.  Ves.  sir. 

Q.  And  was  ("aplaiii  Silimiiiberger  iho  tirsl  eaptain  that 
Insisled  upon  giving  up  llie  whole  of  what  you  refHvi'd?  A. 
Vi's.  sir:  of  ciintse  I  can  not  swear,  <'a])tain  SrIiniittbei'giH'  never 
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said  anything  to  me  about  j?iving  up  the  whole  it  was  hiH  ward- 
man  he  recojjnized  as  his  (•oHeclor. 

Q.  And  to  that  wardman,  the  reiu'esentaiive  of  the  captain, 
you  had  been  payinj?  one-half  of  what  you  had  received?      A. 

Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  ofticer,  did  you  learn  in  your  iiosition  as  a  police 
oflicer.  havinji:  kuowledge  <>f  this  trausaetion  —  did  you  learn 
abiuit  any  transaction  that  the  etunpany  had  with  the  police 
after  you  left  the  coni])any?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  —  A.  I  think  1  havi»  not  l)«»en  thcr<»  but  two  or 
three  times  since  I  have  been  transferred  fnuu  there;  I  may  have 
bc-en  then*  half  a  dozen  times  to  mak(*  a  social  call  on  Mr. 
West,  but  T  <lid  not  know  anythinji:  t»lsc  aside  frem  that;  1  n(»ver 
inquired,  btHrause  it  is  not  my  business;  that  is,  1  do  not  remem- 
ber, Mr.  <JolT,  if  T  ever  made  any;  if  I  did  I  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  GotT. —  I  believe  you  would.  1  do  not  ht^sitate  to  say 
that  it  is  (»xtremely  refreshing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators, 
that  durin^if  this  loujr  course  of  invest ij^atitui  when  we  have  had 
go  many  persons  <m  the  stand  that  had  impr(\ssed  ihe  h(»arer8 
here  that  they  were  not  lellinjr  the  truth  that  we  s^liould  meet 
to-day  here  a  police  olVicer  in  uniform  who  has  the  coura{j:e  and 
tlie  hont'sty  to  state  tlu*  truth;  and  it  but  ilhistrates  what  has 
bc^en  publicly  said  heretofore  not  only  upon  the  phitform  in  this 
city,  but  iM'fore  this  Senate*  committee  time  nnd  time  njrain,  that 
there  are  dec(»nt  mt»n  on  the  polire  force  jnul  so  f:ir  as  thos(»  men 
are  conc(*rned  this  committee  has  Immmi,  and  is  artinjr.  and  will 
aet  as  tlieir  friends;  (hat  il  is  the  svsieni  (hat  tiiis  committee 
directs  its  forces  ajrainst ;  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  there  are  men  on  the  polire  f«>r<'e  to-day  in  lar^t*  numbers 
who  oecupy  precisely  the  s;imc»  position  as  OlVu'er  Hefiann;  and 
I  think  the  community  rjin  very  well  ai)preci;iii'  lliis  iitVicer's 
Bacrilice  and  his  courage,  jind  his  honesty  in  i-ominj;  befon*  this 
committee  and   teslifyin*;  m  the  manner  h«*  has  t<*stitied. 

Hv    Si*nator    INhumI: 

(i.  Witness,  yon  Iiave  sjiid  ytni  ha<l  liet^n  in  (he  ha'oit  of 
givinj;  up  befon*  t'aptain  Sehmittlierp'!-  nune  tliere  (o  tin* 
various  ra]»tains;  was  your  businrss  ;ilw;iys  <h»ne  wit!i  th**  ward- 
man?     A.  Always  with   the  wardman. 

Q.  V(Mi  had  no  <lireit   transaction   v-ith   the  ciptain?     A.  No. 

Q.  Ihit  th«*  waiMlman  w<'n*  re<;;iiMliMl  ;is  the  r«']»resi'ntatives  of 
other  captains?     A.  Y<»s,   sir. 


The     Chairman. —  Anything    more    from    this    witness,    Mr 
Golf? 
Mr.  Goff.— NoUiing. 
(Chairman  Lexow  resumed  the  chair.) 

Oharl<»s(r.  West.  <'alled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testilied  as  follows: 

Direct  (examination  by  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  sui>erintendeut  of  the 
pier  of  the  French  line. 

Q.  And  how  Kmg  liav<*  you  occupitMl  that  position?  A.  About 
17  years. 

Q.  As  distinguislu^d  from  Mr.  Forgt»t,  what  are  your  duties? 
A.  My  dutit»s  an*  only  such  as  riMpiire  my  presence  at  the  pier; 
the  superintending  of  tht»  discharging,  loading  and  coaling  of 
the  ships,  and  tlu?  employment  of  help. 

(J.  Now.  touching  the  question  of  watching  at  the  pier,  or 
special  service  re(iuired  by  tlu^  police  officer  assigned  there, 
hav<»  you  had  any  dinM't  <onnection  with  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness?    A.  Ves.  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  connection?  A.  My  connection,  to 
explain  it,  would  bf>  to  go  baek  to  the  time  and  the  testimony 
as  given  by  Aithur  l>e  (lann. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would,  ph»ase  A.  I  don't  renieml)er  just  how 
Officer  He  (laun  rame  to  the  squad;  that  is,  the  steamboat 
squad,  but  at  the  time  that  Cajitain  (iastlin  was  captain  of  the 
steamboat  stjuad  wo  had  upon  the  wharf  an  officer  by  the  name 
of  McCatTrey,  he  is  siuec^  dead;  this  officer  became  dissiitisfiiMl 
with  the  j)ier,  and  was  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  the 
Desbrosses  stre(*t  ferry:  ('a]»taiu  (iastlin  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
prefer<*m*e  for  another  to  n^plaee  him:  I  told  him  that  T  had 
heard  that  then*  was  an  otlirer  on  the  squad  that  spoke  French, 
or  rather  an  otlicer  in  the  fh^partment  that  sjioke  French;  if  I 
could  secure  his  servicers  1  sliouhl  1m»  pleased;  within,  I  think, 
two  months  after,  OtTiec^r  De  Caiiu  came  to  the  pier;  that  was 
th<»  tirst  time  1  had  ever  seen  hinr,  T  found  him  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  otVieiM*  and  very  ae<ur;ii«»;  u  man  that  was  evidently 
conscienticms  in  his  duty,  and  as  we  had  sailings  of  our  steamers 
that  are  early  in  the  moruing,  and  the  arrivals  sometimes  being 
in  the  evening,  and  the  jiassengers  leaving  the  wharf  made  af 
night,  r  felt  that  he  would  be  of  value  to  us;  T  made  the  sag- 


j;i*sti<ni  to  Iiini  that  if  lie  wimld  coiik*  (o  the  pier  and  give  us 
fill*  beiielit  of  his  (»xperi<»in-e  as  an  otliecT  in  t-itizen's  elotho.*^,  I 
won  hi  Im»  phrased  to  pay  liini  for  if;  I  di<l  so;  I  ])aid  him  as  he 
hsis  slated;  also  our  laisiness  in<Teased;  Wf»  had  new  steamers 
\vlii«h  arrived  early  on  Sundays,  an<l  t)ur  sailin«j:s  were  pro- 
port  ionjitcdy  early  ou  SjHurdays,  re<|uirin«i:  scuneone  to  hi*  on  tin* 
ivharf  on  Fri<lay  nijihts;  and  as  w<.»  had  had  eonsidembh?  trouble 
with  these  riuitidenct^  nn^n  who  wen*  robbing  indiseriminat.ely 
our  sK'erage  |.»ass(*n«rers;  I  told  He  <Jann  if  he  would  assist,  since 
he  wijuld  be  there  all  day  Friday  and  could  s(h*  what  [lasstMigers 
rami',  and  what  |»eople  hunjr  around  th(»  pi(»r.  if  he  would  (?ome 
ill  lilt*  livening  I  would  increase  his  compensation  to  JplO  a  week; 
this  r  did. 

i^.  Well,  Mr.  West,  proceed  A.  .\fter  Otlicer  l)t»  (iann  was 
transferred  I  gave  nothing  further  to  the  ofTi<*er  that  look  liiH 
plaee  because  the  ccmditions  were  not  the  same. 

ii.  AVell.  how  did  it  come  to  pass,  so  far  as  you  know,  that 
Onie(»r  De  (lann  was  transf<M*red?  A.  W«»ll,  I  Inward  from  him 
that  1m*  liad  had  ti'oubh*  with  his  captain,  that  was  all. 

<}.  What  was  the  trouble,  did  you  hear?  A.  His — 1h<*  Ward- 
nian  Vail  had  applied  to  the  otti<'er,  ftu*.  as  he  said.  I  think  the 
entirt*  amount'. 

Hv  S<»nator  I'ound: 

i}.  That  i>:  the  otVutT  you  mi'Utionrd,  ()IVner   Dc  (lann?     A. 
^Vs,  sir. 

Hv  .Mr.  r.ofif: 

Q.  The  oflicer  tesiiti<Ml  that  you,  on  that  o<-casi«>n.  said  to  him 

"^Lat  if  you  had  known  he  was  giving  up  even  half  of  th(»  money 

lie  rec(?iv(Ml  you  would  not  have  given  it   lo  him:  that  you  gave 

il    to  him  for  servit-es,  and   not    to  theui.  meaning  the  captain 

Hnd  wardmen.  is  tiuit  st)?     A.  I  might  have  said  sn. 

Q.  r)i<l  vou  make  anv  obieition.  to  .iun  per>on  fmm  vour  com- 
panv  so  fat*  as  vou  know,  to  the  i-emo\:il  of  Olliri'i*  De  (innn? 
A.  I  di<l:  yes.  sii*. 

O.  To  whom  did  vou  objeri  ?  A.  To  «\i'ivbodv  that  I  knew 
that   had  anv  int1i]enr(\ 

tj.  To  i\u\   p')lie<«   olliciai?     A.   ^'es,   si?-. 

Q.  Will  you  name  me  a  polire  oUirinl.  plejise?  A.  rnptaii* 
Rchmittber":er. 


Q.  Will  voii  U*ll  us  the  lonvei-sation  you  had  with  Captaia 
Sehmittbei'gc  r?  A.  1  could  not  give  you  the  exact  conversa- 
tion, no,  sir. 

y.  Well,  the  siibsliinee  to  the  best  of  your  recollection?  X, 
Well,  I  aske<l  why  the  otticei*  was  removed;  and  he  tuld  me  for 
iu8ubordinaiiou. 

y.  Weil,  jjo  ou  and  ^ive  us  the  subsiauce  as  near  a«  you  can 
recollect  it  of  all  the  conversation  that  took  place  between 
yours4*If  and  Captain  Schn»itiberj!:er?  A.  I  think  he  charged 
the  oilicer  with  havinji:  —  with  beinj^  in  leajcue  with  the  iiumi- 
P'ant  boardin^-houst*  ninners.  in  )»erniittin^  them  to  solicit 
passi  n^t*rs  on  the  pier. 

y.  And  did  yon  niakt*  any  observations  on  the  accnssition 
beiu^  nuHle  ajrainst  tin*  cdlicer?     A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

y.  What  was  it?  A.  Tiiat  was  untrue,  postively  untrue, 
be<*aiise  wiili  the  aid  (if  this  othcer  and  myself,  I  brought  a 
number  of  honses  before  Cninnjissioner  Kidjreway,  at  that  time 
tht»  (.'onnnissioners  of  Inuniirratiim  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  broke  a  nnmbcr  of  thc»s(»  honses;  I  arrested  seveml  of  die 
runners  and  toj^^Mher  with  the  oltici-r  w«*  did  what  we  could  to 
prt?v«*iu   anythinir  of   that   nature. 

y.  So  that  the  oiVicer  rendered  you  etlicient  service  in  tryinjT 
to  break  up  the  immigrant  boarding-house  runners?  A.  Very 
ellicient  service,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  tin*  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  any  accusations 
h(Mn;x  ntade  against   the  ollici-r  on  that  s<*ore?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  you  stale<l  to  the  captain  that  was  untrue?  A.  I  did; 
yes,  sir. 

<i.  What  did  the  raptain  say  furtluM?  A.  Well.  I  think  we 
closed  our  sceance  iliat  day  in  a  <pnirrel;  I  do  not  remember; 
we  both  ;ror  excited;    and  1  can  not  recall  what  followed. 

y.  Was  anythinir  said  at  that  interview  in  relation  to  the 
demand  that  was  niad«»  ou  the  ot1ici*r  to  ^ive  u|»?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.   Were  you  aware  of  it  at  thai  time?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

y.  Did  you  hiivr  any  further  conversation  with  Captain 
SchniittlM»r«r«T  in  rrfereiHM'  to  that  matter?  A.  I  never  spoke 
to  him   aft(Mward. 

y.  X«'ver  spokf  to  him  aft«Mwanl?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  What  oflirer  was  sent  to  the  dork  in  ])la<*e  of  Otficer  De 
(lann?     A.  Well.  1  ran  not   r<Mali  his  name. 


■^ 
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By  Senator  Pound: 


Q.  Is  the  same  officer  on  duty  there  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Sclimittberger  say  anything  to  you  about 
tliese  alleged  chargtis  against  De  Gann,  in  connection  with 
smuggling?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  After  the  officer  iliat  su<!ct»ed(Hl  Degnan,  or  I)e  (lann,  was 
there,  to  your  knowledge,  was  there  any  trouble  with  the  police 
officials  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  money  to  them  for 
their  services  on  the  dock?    A.  J  never  ht*ard  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  JDu  you  know,  if  the  same  system  was  on?  A.  I  would 
know,  be<'ause  I  always  i)aid  myself,  and  I  never  paid  anything 
after  De  Oann  left  until  verv  rercntlv. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wh<*tlier  or  not  the  company  paid  any  money 
in  any  form  or  sha]>e  for  services  «fter  D<*  (laun  left?  A.  I  have 
no  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear?  A.  Oh,  1  liave  heard  rumors,  but  1 
have  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  the  rumors?  A.  Oh,  it  was  generally 
talked  of  all  over;  everybody  talked  of  it;  speaking  of  all 
of  the  C(mipani(*s,  not  the  Freneh  line  in  preference  to  any 
others. 

Q.  The  French  line  was  not  an  ext*eption?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  other  com])anies  were  in  the  same  category?  A. 
It  was  so  talk(»d. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  it  spoken  of  around  the  docks  among 
the  officers  that  instead  of  jiaying  so  much  a  week  to  the  offi- 
cers, a  lump  sum  had  been  demanded  of  the  company?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  show  you  an  <*ntry  here;  <lo  you  understund  French; 
don't  you?     A.  A  trifle;  yes. 

Q,  I  show  you  an  entry,  which  Mr.  Forget  has  testified  to 
under  the  date  of  21st  of  De<!emlH*r,  and  ask  you,  if  you  had 
knowledge  whatever  of  that  $500  paid  for  watching  or  surveil- 
lance of  the  dork?     A.  \o,  sir;  J  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Lext>w. —  I  understand  Mr.  Forgt»t  testified  this  mimey 
passed  through  this  gentleman's  liands. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Yes.  sir;  I  nm  coming  to  that. 
L.  :iS2 
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Q.  Mr.  Forp:o<  lias  testifi<*d  he  did  not  i)ay  out  the  uioaey;  my 
recollection  is  that  he  testified  the  money  went  through  your 
hands;  liave  you  any  recolhMtion  of  having  paid  out  9^500?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Uv  <'liairuian  Lexow: 

(}.  In  the  lump  or  in  the  smaller  sums?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  did?     A.  1  swear  1  never  paid  in 
the  year    IsOl,  ?500. 

Bv  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  week  fiassed  throujjh  your  hands;  didn't  it? 
A.  To  Otlicer  I)e  Gann:  y(»s,  sir. 

Mr.  (lotr. —  Jle  has  testifictd  already,  Senators*  that  after 
]>(*  tSann  lc*i'l  the  money  did  not  **;o  to  his  hands;  that  is.  he  did 
not  himself  i»ay  any  money  f«u*  poliin^  services  on  the  docks 
afier  Otlicer  De  (Janu  left. 

Uv  Mr.  tiolV: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  the  ottic(?r  that  succeeded  De  Gann  con- 
tinued to  render  some  services  to  the  coinpanv  in  a  wav  like 
what  Dllicer  Do  (lann  rendered?  A.  Absolutely  none  but  police 
service. 

Q.  Absolutely  none,   but   polii'e  services?     A.  Yes.  .sir. 

<J.  Do  you  know  of  any  r<»ason,  or  any  cause  by  which  the 
stoppaj^e  of  the  payuuMii  was  made,  except  the  removal  of 
Oftlcer  De  (iann;  was  there  anv  other  cause?  A.  Well,  since 
Mr.  Forget  h*ft  thos(»  payments  entirely  lo  me.  at  the  time 
that  Ot1ic<*r  De  <Jann  was  with  us,  his  servi«*es  were  of  value;  the 

officer  that  succtuMled  him  was  absolutelv  no  value,  and  I  did 

< 

not   employ  him. 

ii.  I>id  yoti  ev«T  se(»  Taptain  Srlimi1tber«:(»r  <ui  the  dock 
th(»re?     A.   X'erv  often:  vfs.  sir. 

•  ■ 

Q  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  ^HOO  havinj^  been  paid  for  any 
particular  purpose  in  conn<Maion  with  the  police?  A.  Nothing 
more  than  1  have  testified  to  of  rumors  T  had  heard,  nothinf^. 

Bv  Chairman  L(?xow: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  rumors  with  ref<Tence  lo  this  $500?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  in  reference  to  that;  1  heard  a  rumor  there  was  a  purne 
made  up  by  the  steamship  companies,  but  nothing  further  than 
that. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  to  the  effect  that  instead  ot 
paying  the  sum  per  week,  that  a  lump  sum  was  paid  by  the 
oompany?  A.  Not  from  any  official  connected  with  the  com- 
pany; no  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  one  connected  with  the  police?  A.  No;  I  think  not 
:irith  the  police;  as  have  testified  it  was  a  general  rumor,  that 
is  all;  nothing  that  would  connect  itself  in  any  way. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  wardman  representing  the 
captain  went  to  the  company  or  its  representative  and  insisted 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  a  rcroipt  having  been 
demanded  for  this  money?  A.  Well,  1  demanded  a  receipt  once 
myself. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  From  a  man  named  (lannon. 

Q.  That  was  a  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Gannon  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  for  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  after  officer  DeGsinn  left?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  Officer  DeGann  was  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  wardman  demanded  money  for  himself,  or  for  the 
captain,  and  what  did  he  say?  A.  ITe  asked  me  for  the  amount 
I  paid  OtlirtT  IMiann,  that  I  was  arnistonMMl  to  poy  Officer 
BeOann. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  told  him  if  he  was  c»n titled  to  it 
when  he  could  satisfy  me  that  he  represented  anybody  that 
was,  or  would  give  me  a  rer(»ipt  in  the  name  of  the  party  who 
claimed  to  be  entitled,  T  would  i»ay  tli(»  numey. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  demand?    A.  He  laughed. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  anj^hing  in  that  conversation  that  gave  you 
to  understand  to  whom  the  money  was  to  bo  paid?  A.  Yes, 
0ir;  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  It  was  for  Ww  captain. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  ordinary  eours(f  of  business  there  to  whose 
bands  would  go  the  pay!n<*nt  of  any  moneys  as  gratuities  for 
•ervices  rendered  to  the  company,  or  siij»posed  services?  A. 
Gratuities  are  always  ])aid  by  the  agi^nts  themselves. 

Q.  By  the  agent  himself?  A.  Yes,  sir:  not  through  a  super- 
intendent. 
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Q.  Not  through  a  8ni»erinteiident?  A.  Xot  to  my  knowledge; 
by  hia  authority. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  evidence,  Mr.  Ooff,  of  this 
association  among  all  the  steamship  companies  of  the  city 
doing  a  foreign  business? 

Mr.  Ooff. —  It  is  evidence  that  all  the  steamship  companies 
were  subjected  to  the  same  toll  or  payment  to  the  vanous  oflS- 
oers  assigned  to  the  various  docks,  and  the  testimcmy  of  the 
officer  giv(*n  in  your  abs(»nee  was  that  that  was  a  well  recognized 
and  understood  thing  among  all  the  oflicers  of  the  steamboat 
squad,  that  they  had  to  riM^nv**  tho  money  and  give  up  one-half 
to  the  captain. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  Was  that  your  nmk*rstanding  among  the  ag<*noie»  of  the 
steamboat  companii*s?    A.  I  am  not  an  agent;  Mr.  Forget  is. 

Q.  Or  as  suprriniondoni?  A.  TIkmv  is  no  such  understand- 
ing among  iho  suporintciHhMits. 

\\\    Mr.   (iolT: 

il  ^'<Mlr  diitiis  ronliiH*  you  to  your — ?  A.  To  my  own 
dopariiijiiit.  NJr. 

(j.  Tli«*s«»  ^i-.iiiiiiiis  so  I'jii'  IS  \\«»  know,  luis  tliis  company  Iwen 
in  lli«'  li;ibit  nt*  L;i\i?ii:  '^i-.iir.iiits  ;it   rhiistinas?     A.    I  roiiM  Dot 

toll    VON.    si'*. 

*J.    N  on   rniliil    Jin]    s;5.\  /       A.    X<J.   <\v. 

(J.  !>•»  viHi  ki!;>w  ol  :iny  -r.iiuiiifs  Jiaxing  Immmi  given,  for 
instanro  to  tlio  h*tt«M*  <*arritMs?  A.  I  have*  always  given  the 
h'tici*    r.iiiiris    nn>i*ll'. 

Wy   Cli.'iirnmn    Lrxow: 

<).  W'liaf  V.MS  I  hi'  ti.!ti»  nf  iliis  roTivt'rs;iti<»n  b«»tw<»i'n  you  and 
■Mr.  (lannon?     A.  I  conhl  nni  i^Il  yon,  Si'nator. 

(2.  About?  A.  It.  was  just  bpfon*  Ui^dann  was  transferred, 
but    I  <nuhl  mil   iiivi'  vou   tin*  «latf. 

(}.  \V!m.  \\:is  Mm*  «;'pt;iin   in   th«»  pn-iinrt    thon?     A.  Sr-bmitt- 

Uy   Mr.    (JofV: 

Q.  Nt»w.  this  ittin  htn-  s.iys  that  for  walrliing  the  dork,  now, 
was  that  not  part  of  your  business  to  look  after  Ihe  sjifety  of  the 
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dock  and  fivight,  and  cverytliinj^  else*  on  that  dock?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Tliat  iH  principally  within  your  dcpartinonl?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  HO  that  for  tlu?  paynn»nl  of  the  tnbiite  to  any  person 
engaged  in  watching  that,  dock  yon  would  in  the  ordinary  courae 
of  l.usiness  ha\e  knowledge  of  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^  on  had  to  do  with  the  enii)hmnent  of  men,  and  you  were 
resiMaisihle  for  the  ftal'ety  of  all  that  was  on  the  dock?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Now  when  ihis  item  heresa.As  that  this  money  was  paid  as 
a  special  subscription  for  watching  the  wharf,  for  the  surveil- 
lance, as  th(y  <*alled  it,  would  I  hat  come  in  the  ordiiuiry  course 
of  business  within  your  province*  as  superintendent  of  that  dock? 
A.  I  should  think  so.  yes. 

<2.  Have  you  any  lvnowle<lg<»  ol  this  item  ov  the  i»aynient  of 
the  sum  of  mon<»v  mentioned  heiM»?     A.  \o,  sir. 

<2.  Do  you  reuuMuber  ibis  iit^m  here —  I  would  say,  Mr.  West, 
it  is  oil  the  .'list  of  l>erf-m}»er,  ISIH.  <lo  you  remembiM'  when 
<Japt:iiu  Schmittbertr^'r  left  the  stpjad?  A.  I  think  it  was  in 
•Jauuary.   \sU'2, 

Q.  Do  yiHi  know  if  (Januon  applitMl  to  any  oihcr  oflirial  of  the 
company  for  pnymmt  besi(h»s  yt)urself?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

il.  Did  any  ollirial  of  I'm*  company  speak  to  you  about  it?  -M 
No,  sii'. 

Q.  Or  any  empb»ye  of  the  company?     A.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  (lolT. -!s  Abb'imau  Seluitt   iu  roiin? 

Al«b-rmaii   Siliott.  -  ^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  hav«*  spoktMi  ab<»ui  !h«»  immigranf  housi'  I'imners;  did 
vou  have,  as  a  r«*prfsi'n!;iiive  of  vonr  eomnauv.  anv  iroiilile  with 
11  man  bv  the  naim*  of  IJvan  foj-  bhukadiiu;  ihe  sidi'waiU,  an<l 
striM'ts.  and  approaches  to  your  company's  dorks?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Will  vou  li'll  the  rommilte<»  tin*  exti'Ui  of  voiir  trouble  iu 
relation  to  ihe  obsii'uriiou  bv  Kvan  of  his  i»a<kiim  boxes?  A. 
ft  was  diirinii  the  a<lminisi ration  of  .Mavor  llrwitt  1  reifived 
a  leftc»r  from  som<»  pass(»ngers,  r<unplainiug  that  it  was  inipos- 
silde  to  <lrive  thrir  rariiages  to  the  pJM!-  ilnoiiiiii  Mortiui  stnM^t, 
and  askinj4"  if  tlie  Fn*iH-h  litn*  fiuhl  not  ofl\-i'  tin*  sann*  fa<'iiities 
as  the  White*  Star  and  (.'nnartl  liii*'.  an«!  oih<-r  lim-s  adjacent:  I 
ha<l  hail  manv  complaints  from  mv  iMuploves,  statinir  that  thev 
had  their  clothing  torn,  that  they  had  brru  assanlttMl  iu  ]»ass- 
ing  from  the  ])ier  lO  theii*  bonnes  through  Morton  stre(M  from 
West    to  Washington:   T  had   complained   many   times   to   the 
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police  to  have  these  obsti'uctions  removed,  but  without  any 
succoHs;  and  liaving  read  of  the  interest  that  Mayor  Hewitt  took 
in  Huoh  afTairs.  I  ineloKed  a  letter,  and  the  various  complaints 
I  had  receivi*d,  and  accompanied  by  one  from  myself  to  Mr. 
Hewitt;  within  three  days  1  had  a  reply  that  it  would  receive 
his  personal  attention;  within  two  days  there  was  not  a  box 
on  the  street;  it  was  entirely  clear;  I  also  rcjceived  from  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  incumbrances,  from  the  superintendent 
of  police,  letters  stilting  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to 
them  auid  would  receive  attention,  and  it  did;  but  after  a  while 
things  rev(M-ted  to  their  own  conditions;  and  within  the  last 
two  years  1  made  another  effort,  and  the  City  Club,  I  think  it 
was,  gave  me  material  assistance;  and  we  measured  off  the 
Btn.^et,  and  found  that  from  the  house  line  to  the  curbstone 
there  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Kyan  but  two  feet  for  passengers, 
both  sides;  on  the  stoop-line  of  the  sidewalk  was  tilled  with 
boxes,  and  was  00  feet  high  from  the  two  feet  open  space,  and 
then  from  there  across  the  mid<lle  of  the  street  was  about  40 
feet  high  with  boxes  from  Washington  streef  right  through 
to  West;  I  then  wrote  to  the  chief  of  every  department,  of  the 
city  government,  that  I  thought  would  l)e  interested;  I  wrote 
also  to  the  mayor;  1  wrot(»  to  tln^  underwriters,  the  fire  com- 
missioners,  the  lire  marslial,  to  the  board  of  health,  stating 
exactlv  tJie  situalicm:  Mr.  Rvan  was  required  to  cut  down  for 
a  while,  and,  in  fa<t.  lie  cleared  the  street,  excepting  to  the 
stoop  line,  but  he  still  continues  to  monopolize  the  street,  and 
the  remedy  that  we  had  was  only  t<*!nporary;  and  it  is  in  the 
summer-time  a  very  dangerous  plac<»;  and  I  would  state  that 
at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  giving  his  testimony  before 
the  iommittee  a  man  was  found  dead  in  one  of  his  boxes  stripped 
if  clothing,  nnd  had  bec^i  dead  for  about  thn^e  weeks:  and  the 
lodg(»is,  as  we  called  them,  those  who  occupy  those  boxes  — 
tramps  ami  sncli  like,  to  sleep  out  nights  complained  of  the 
odor,  and  tlH*n  they  found  the  man. 

<).  Tt  \\as  not  until  their  delicate  sense  of  smell  was  offended 
by  i!ie  odor  of  the  three-\ve<»ks  corpse  that  the  corpse  was  dis- 
covimimI?     a.  Ye^:  we  calh»d  that  the  Walled  Off  Flats. 

<}.  Well,  it  is  ]»leas.'int  to  know  that  we  can  have  a  record 
that  even  trnnips  ran  not  stand  th(*sm<»llof  a  dead  body:  that  is 
what  is  calhMl  the  Walled  Off  Fhits?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  will  ask  yon  if  yon  luMud  a  rumor  around  the  docks 
either  among  tin*  enq»loyes  or  jimong  other  persons  that  shortly 


berure  tlie  removal  of  (Jaiitain  ^^chmittbeigiT  from  that  com- 
mand ihat  he  rec(»ivtHl  $500  in  casli  at  the  otliee  of  tlie  eompany, 
frou  the  company  or  its  r(?presentalives?  A.  1  heard  such 
rumors,  but  not  from  any  pers<«i  conneeleil  with  the  company. 
CJ.  it  was  rumored  about  tht?  docics?     A.  Yes. 

I5y  Cliairman  Lexow: 

ii.  Was  it  a  matter  of  ji;eneral  notoriety  around  there  that  that 
had  be«*u  llie  case:  a  matter  of  rumor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
us  with  the  (>unard  and  otlier  companies. 

[l\  Mr.  (J off: 

Q.  Thar  is  wliai  you  have  reference  t«)  about  the  steamboat 
companies  n'lakinj;  up  a  purst*  for  the  ra|»tain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  it  was  about  two  or  tlin.*e  wei^ks  before  h«*  left  tlie 
Rquad.  before  h«*  was  remt»ved?  A.  1  did  not  h«»ar  it  then; 
no.  sir. 

Q.  lmme<liat<*ly  after?  A.  It  was  a  h»n^  whih»  afterwai'd, 
pf^rliaps  may  be  a  y«*ar:  but  n<»r  at  t!ie  tiiuf,  I  <li(l  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  (i(»fT. —  l'nh\ss  t!ie  Senator  has  some  (piestions  to  ask, 
Mr.  Wi»sr,  that  will  d«);  unless  you  have  souie  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I»y  (,'hairman  I.«'Xow: 

(i.  Have  yiMi  ever  trared  that  rumor  to  il^<  oflieial  starting 
point?     A.  Xo,  sir;  1  had  no  reason  it). 

Q.  IMd  it  come  to  you  in  away  that  carri(»(l  <'onvietion?  A. 
No. 

Q.  So  thai  vou  believed  it?  A.  Well,  I  c<iuhl  not  sav  that; 
no,  sir.  i 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  <lislKdiev(»  it  now?  A.  Well, 
I —  r  can  not  say  that  I  b(»lii»ve  it,  nv  disbelieve  it :  I  never  have 
given  it  any  panieular  attention. 

}\y  SfMuiror   I^radh'v: 

Q.  From  the  ]>ariy  you  lH»ard  it  from,  would  y<Mi  rely  upon 
him?  A.  Xo,  sir;  I  w«nild  n«)t ;  it  was  just  jreneral  rumor;  T 
could  not  tell  who  I  heard  it  from. 

Jiy  Senator   INnind: 

Q.  Was  it  a  rumor  that  a  purse  had  been  made  up  by  con- 
tributions from  all  the  companies?    A.  It  did  not  say  all  the 
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companies,  a  iiuiub«n'  of  companies;  iu  our  ueighborhood  there 
are  only  three  or  four  x)romint*nt  eouipauien. 

Bv  Cluiirmau  Lexow: 

Q.  And  those  tliree  or  four  companies  made  up  the  purse? 
A.  That  was*  the  rumor. 

Q.  Each  rontributinj^  §500?  A.  No  price  stated;  there  had 
been  a  purse  made  up. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

William  II.  Schott.  ralh»d  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
bein^  duly  sworn,  testiti(»d  as  follows: 

Dirert  examiiuui(m  by  Mr.  Oott*: 

(I.  What  is  your  orcupatiim?     A.  Passenger  agent. 

Q.  Of  what  eompany?    A.  The  French  line. 

(J.  Wher(»  is  your  ollice?     A.  Xo.  *>   Bowling  Green. 

Q.  You  are  fre<iueutly  brouj^ht  to  the  French  pier,  are  yoa 
not,  by  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have*  been  an  alderman  of  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  fs  that  tht»  only  oftict»  you  ever  held?  A.  That  is  the  only 
oflfice  —  ]»olitical  oftice. 

Q.  Do  you  kn(»w  anythinj;:  about  the  company  paying  money 
for  j)olic(»  s<M'vic(»s?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?     A.  T  have. 

Q.  It  was  an  understood  thing  among  the  gentlemen  eon- 
n<Mt<Ml  with  the  <om]»any?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  That,  suth  nuuiey  was  paid;  did  you  ever  hear  about  the 
sum  of  ?r)00  having  b(*en  paid  at  (►ne  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

i}.  Is  this  th<»  tirst  time*  you  (»v<»r  heard  of  it?  A.  Xo:  it  is 
not   th(»  first  tim<»  I  heard  of  that. 

(2.  You  have  heard  of  it  lM»for<»?  A.  T  did:  the  same  as  Mr. 
West   claims — rumors. 

<).  Of  the  <*m]doyes  of  the  c<nn]»any  or  persons  connected 
with  till'  company?     A.  I'ersons  connected  with  the  compainy. 

Q.  Xfiw.  I  ask  you  ;ibout  this  it<Mu  here  on  page  417,  the  item 
before  irfcn-ed  to  on  *Ust  of  Dcf-ember.  this  item  of  a  f>ayuient 
of  $Ti{H)  for  s])ecial  watf-liinjr  <>r  surveilhmce  on  the  pier,  etc.; 
do  \o\\  kii(»w  anvthinir  about  that?    A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  b<*fore?  A.  Xo;  I  saw  that  before: 
ves,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliere  did  you  see  it      A.  At  our  ollice. 

(i.  IJow  did  you  ciuue  to  see  it?  A.  Well,  it  was  pointed 
oui  to  Hie  by  one  of  ihe  bookkeepers  who  (•iime  back,  who 
brouglit  the  books  back  after  1  permitted  him  t(>  bring  the 
books  up  to  Mr.  Wellmau. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  pointed  out  to  you  by  i)nf  i)f  the  book- 
keepers?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  After  you  had  permitted  the  books  to  be  taken  by  Mr. 
^Vellman;  is  that  correct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  Mr.  Forget  in  Kurope  at  tliat  time?    A.  He  was. 

y.  Who  took  his  ])lace  here  while  in  Europe?  A.  It  was 
delegated  !,i  .    ^<Mitleman  who 

represented  the  fn^ight  department. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  genthMJuin?    A.  Mr.  Cushbaugh. 

Q.  Did  you  institute  any  jn«iu'.ry  concerning  this  item  when 
it  was  called  to  your  attention?    A.  iNo,  sir. 

Q.  liow  did  the  bookkeeper  come  to  call  it  to  your  attention? 
A.  That  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  it  was  a  matt«M*  of  inquiry?  A.  lie  heard 
a  rumor,  I  suppose,  it  was  on  account  of  the  rumor  he  heard. 

Q.  Was  it  any  y»art  (►f  your  duty  r.o  inquire  about  this  item 
when  your  attttntion  was  called  to  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  any  of  this  money,  this  if^OO,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  go  through  your  hands  for  gratuities  to  any  per- 
sons?   A.  No,  sir;  no  money  pas.stMl  through  my  hands. 

Q.  You  simply  looked  after  the  passenger  department?  A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  And  arrange  for  the  stat(»-room  and  took  in  the  money? 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  tlu^  watdiing  of  the  dock?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  personal  knowledgi*  what(»ver  of  this  tran- 
saction receordetl  in  this  book      A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  In  any  manner,  shape  or  form?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  tlie  first  time  you  ever  lu*ard  of  it  was  when 
the  bookkeei»er  calbnl  your  attention  to  it  at  th(»  time  you  have 
sated?    A.  No,  sir;  T  can  not  say  that. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  of  it  b<»for(»?    A.  I  h(»ard  of  it  by  rumor. 

Q.  When  the  bookk<M»per  called  your  attention  to  this  item  yon 
recognizfMl  the  identity  of  tlie  item  witli  the  rumor  you  had 
heard?    A.  That  is  exactly  it. 

L.  aas 
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Q.  And  did  you  bear  anything  at  that  time,  that  all  the  Bteam- 
ahip  comx>anies  had  united  in  a  purse  or  presentation?  A.  Yes; 
by  rumor. 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  to  say  by  the  same  source?  A.  Yes;  by  the 
same  source  of  information. 

By  (Jhairnuiu  Lexow: 

Q.  I^o  you  know  from  whom  you  lieard  that  statement,  that 
the  steamship  companies  were  making  up  a  purse?  A.  No;  it 
was  general. 

().  Did  yoii  evtM'  try  to  trace  stories  of  that  kind  to  the  bottom? 
A.  No,  sir. 

('liairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  all. 

Mr.  (it»ir. —  Ves,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.  This  seems  to  be  a  convenient 
point  to  tak(»  a  nM'rss,  unless  theiu?  is  souh*  rt»ason  why  another 
TviTness  should  1m*  callrd. 

Mr.  (loiV. —  r  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr.  West  —  we  bad 
aidoptcd  a  .^ort  of  riilt»  or  custom  of  prolonging  our  investigation 
a  litth*  furiluM*  than  1  o'<*lork.  I  would  Hkt*  to  ask  Mr.  Fori^et 
a  few  m<MM*  (jurstious. 

August  in  Foi'gcM,  nM-alh»d.  l«.*stifi<'d  as  follows. 

I>ir<M.t  rxauiiiuilion  by  Mr.  (JolT: 

Q.  I  presume  that  you  have  i)aid  close  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  witnesses  that  you  have  heard?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Since  you  had  been  on  the  witness  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  miMuory  been  at  all  refresh(»d  by  that  testi- 
monv?    A.  No. 

(J.  Are  you  in  tlie  same  iMmdition  that  you  do  not  remember, 
that  you  were  when  ycm  left  the  stand?    A.  Exactly  the  same. 

Q  Your  memory  is  in  the  same  uncertain  frail  condition?  A. 
Exactly,    sir.  / 

Q.  As  when  you  first  went  on  the  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T)o  you  know  anything  that  would  refresh  your  memory 
into  activity?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chainnan  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  try  to  remember,  or  don't  yon?  A.  I 
wish  I  could  remember. 
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Q.  Yon  arc-  inakiiij^  an  lunn^st  <»tVoi't,  art*  yon,  to  remember? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  have  you  resolved,  Mr.  Forget  tliat  your  memory 
•hall  remain  weak?    A.  Qh  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  before  attacked  with  failure  of  memoryt 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  be<*n  on  the  witnesR  stand  before  in  any 
oourt  of  justice,  or  before  any  investigating  committee?  A. 
.Tee;  once. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Ask  my  counsel. 

Q.  Was  it  in  this  country?  A.  No;  but  it  wjis  a  commtitee 
from  Washington. 

Q.  Before  the  committee  of  Commerce  and  Irrigation?  A. 
kYes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  memory  pretty  good  before  that  committee?    i3 

iTet. 

(J.  And   you   wiuv  able  to  answer  all   their  questions?    A. 

Not  quite. 

Q.  Did  your  memory  fjiil  you?    A.  No. 

.Q  You  were  not  asked  about  paying  police  protection,  were 
you,  before  that  committee  in   Washington?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  And  has  the  fact .  that  you  are  not  asked  about  paying 
police  protection,  has  that  affected  your  memory  anything?  A. 
Not  a  bit. 

Q.  It   still   remains  weak?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Forget,  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you 
and  appreciating  the  fart  that  you  may  not  unaerstand  the 
full  import  of  all  the  words  T  use,  I  want  to  be  as  frank  with  yon 
as  possible;  and  I  ask  you  again  on  your  oath  —  I  remind  you 
again  that  you  are  under  oath  —  if  you  can  give  any  better 
answer  than  you  have  given  relative  to  the  payment  of  this  item 
of  9500?    A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Your   memory   yet   remains   weak?    A.  Weak;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  And  you  don't  want  to  remember?    A.  I  don't  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  don't  want  to  remember?  A.  I  don't 
swear;  no,  I  won't. 

Q.  You  won't  deny,  Afr.  Forget,  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  forget:  isn't  that  the  truth?    A.  I  don't  — 
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Q.  You  don't  understand  me?    A.  Not  quite,  sir. 
Q.  Haven't  you  determined  in  i^oing  on  this  stand  not  to  giTe 
any  testimony  relating  to  this  |500?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Has  anyone  spoken  to  you  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  be(*n  spoken  to  about  this  ?500  by  anj; 
person?    A.  No;  1  spoke  with  my  counsel. 

Q.  You  have  advised  with  your  counsel  about  it?       A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  your  counsel,  as  we  all  well  know  of  him,  is  a  caro- 
fnl,  prudent  man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You    recognize   him    as   such?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  rely  ui)on  his  advice?     A.  Entirely. 
Q.  Your  counsel  has  advis«Ml  you  that  it  would  be  Imprudent 
for  you  to  com<»  in  c<mfli<t  with  the  p()li<i»;  hasn't  he?     A.  Xo. 
(J.  Wlial.  -  is  lliri*«'  aiiyilihij;  ni«»  inatl«»r,  Mr.  Forjjet ;  are  you 
nervous  ill  any  way.  Ihat  you  an*  lookin^j  down  at  your  lianda 
and    f«M'i  ?     A.  Xo. 

<2.  Will  you  tell  m<*  tin*  names  of  the  ]>ers(ms  who  accostod  yon 
down  at  (2narantin«»  on  hoard  of  the  La  T<niraine?  A.  It  was  an 
4»fh<-('r  wjtli  a  ^  il»pofna. 

(i.  Willi  a  sn!j]»orna  fiom  this  eonimittee?  A.  Of  this  com- 
mit t<*c  f>)r  the  I'ollowinj:!:  M<»nday. 

Q.  For  tin*  Monday  afterward:  yos;  and  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  l.usini-ss  on  tliai  M<»n(lay.  we  excused  you  until  a 
hiler    d:ilr?     A.    'V<-s. 

Q.  As  v/c  are  always  willin;:  to  aeconiniodate  if  we  can;  T  ask 
yon  flu*  n;:nn's  of  tlir  iitlur  ihtsous  who  aerost«Ml  you  on  board 
the  st<sin!er  down  at  <2narantin<'  that  niominji:?  A.  There  are 
so  many  iMnpIr.  I  «an  not   Irll  yrni. 

().  W«'ll.  vlii'ii  yon  r«-«M'ivrd  this  snhpo^'iia,  did  \ou  not  know 
that  yon  \\en»  ashed  lo  -  ?  A.  Xo.  iln*  oflh<*r  told  miMi  n-fenvd 
to  s^onie  diM'tor's  hnsini-ss:  the  olth-er  who  ^avr  me  the  subpoena, 
s:\Ui  it  r«'f<"rJ«d  to  sonn*  •hnior,  to  an  im|ni ry  al.Me.if  tln»  doctors 
c>f  ih«-  <2!*aranline. 

(}.  That  it  came  fi(»ni  tho  do«-1ors  of  tin*  Quarantine?  A. 
Ves:  that  ii  rann*  from  a  rommittef  who  had  to  inquire  of  a 
doctor's  iloiuLis. 

(i.  l)o  voii  ui\\  rrn'emlMT  that  the  ]n'rson  wtn)  starved  you  with 
th(^  «nl»jHM'na  told  yon  that  yon  Avi*n»  to  allow  no  person  to  talk 
with  yon  ahoiit  uoinir  with  tin'  Si'imte  committee?  A.  He  never 
said  so. 
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i},  Wlieii  you  jirrived  at  lh<*  doctk  at  Mortou  wtri^ot  a  groat 
many  pfoplt*  mot  you?     A.  Yos. 

(i.  Thoiv  woro  throe  jjcoiitlomon  that  wont  on  tbo  dook  tli«»re 
paiticjilarly,  and  talk*»d  with  you;  do  you  know  who  tlioy  wore? 
A.  No. 

Q.Wfll.  yt)U  introdm-od  ono  of  them  to  your  wife,  for  instiuioe, 
do  you  rememh<»r  that  j4:enth*man?  A.  No;  I  may  have;  I  don't 
know  it. 

O.  You  w«*nt  awav  in  a  oah  with  vour  familv.  did  vou  not? 
A.  Y<»s.  sir. 

(2.  IMdn't  y«»u  sen*  th<*  ra.]»tain  of  lho]inTinol  in  uniform  on  the 
d<»rk:  didn't  you  stM»  a  ra|)tain  of  polioo  in  full  uniform  on  the 
doek?  A.  No,  I  don't  remember;  I  may  have  s«M*n  him;  f  don't 
rt*nn-mh<*r;  I  don't  know  him.  ev<»n;  he  may  have  Imm^u  there, 
hut   I  iloiTt  vcUM'mhfr  flit*  ('a|)tain. 

<J.  I>i«l  you  hear  about  th(»  ]Mdiee  trials  while  you  wf»re  in 
Fraiiri*?     A.  No.  sir. 

(}.  W'hiMi  did  yfui  first  h  arn  that  your  book  had  bei'U  inquired 
inf«>?     A,.  On  thf  stram**!*  wlii*n  I  arrivtMl. 

Q.  Who  told  yt)U?     A.  Mr.  S.-hott. 

ii.  \\*«'i-*'  you  told  that  l'(»for«*  you  were  served  with  lht»  suV)- 
|M>»'na?     A.  Nf»;  afforv  rnd. 

<^.  Vou  w'M'o  s«*rv<Ml  with  a  subpo<«na  as  soon  jis  vou  r-aih"d 
On:ii-aiiiii|i  .  wiM-ru'l    vou?      \.  Yes. 

o.  liailv  ill  tin*  UKii-uiii:^?     A.  Karlv  in  jh<'  mori.iuu. 

<j.  Wjiat  did  'di'.  Silinfi  Ij'H  y«iu?  A.  H"  t-iM  hm-  :liat  ilio 
r-r.'jii  !i,,il  ji^ki'ii  \\}v  ?i5v  books,  and  that  In*  had  ;ii\«-ii  mv  book. 

•  •  • 

'».  hid  h«-  t«'ll  yon  about  lliis  if»'n,  of  s"-'"*?      \.  No. 
i}.  Aldciiaen   Sfhoit   said   that   his  attt'Ution   had   bmi   i'a11(*d 
to  this  ifoin  of  .^.IfiO:  ilid  ho  «all  ^oni-  ationiion  to  iho  iifui        \. 

• 

\<»{   thai   dav,  but   tin*  dav  aflor:  on   Moiidax      -thai   i<  tli"  dav 

•  •  •  t 

aft'T. 

U.  iMdn't  lie  toll  vou  that  that  was  iroinu  to  bi"  a  Mibjnt  of 
ii!'iui-v  abi»uf  that  s.^oo?  A.  \o:  ho  did  iioi  inonliou  l!»:'t  s.'itM); 
!;o  i.M'Tuionod  ab«Mii  iho  books:  tho  books  had  Immh  takni  away 
from   tiiv  oHir*'  d.nrinjr  inv  absiMU-o. 

ii.  When  di<l  \on  loarn  aboni  this  ilom  in  \our  Inioks  of  J^.'itMl, 
bointr  tbo  *iubio«-f  of  inisniiv:  wlion  did  von  !i»'t  hojii-  that  iho 
roiiiniit^oo  was  jiroinv.  to  ini|ni!o  about  ihw  ii.-m  of  .S"i<M»?  \.  T. 
wa*<  not  told  tho  ronnniilt'o  wis  tr<»ittir  t'»  imiuii«»  aboni  tips 
$5(10:  the  i?5tM>  was  not  nuMitionod. 
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Q.  Not  nienlioiieil?  A.  Nor  lK*t\v<vn  me  and  Mr.  Schott.  op 
on  (JiiaianriiK':  not  abrni  tliis  .S500  at  all. 

Q.  Flad  yon  for^roTlen  about  this  itom  of  ?500?    A.  Enlirffly. 

Q.  Now,  aft«r  lif^arinir  Mr.  West's  testimony  that  no  part  of 
this  $500  wiMit  thrtru-^li  his  hands,  and  yon  havinji;  testified  that 
this  money,  or  jiart  of  it,  went  throujrh  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose 4)f  paying:  tribute  or  j^ratuities.  what  have  you  to  say?  A. 
I  have  tt>  say  I  am  sole  manajier  of  the  line,  and  if  T  don't  like  to 
ghe  money  to  the  head  of  the  department  I  don't  do  it;  1  have 
all  control  of  the  money. 

I3y  (Chairman  L(»xow: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  yon  paid  out  this  money  yourself?  A. 
Certainly;  or  the  cashier  paid  it. 

Q.  To  wliom  did  yon  pay  it?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  items  of  ?500  of  your  accounts  in  that 
company  that  yf)n  can  explain  as  poorly  as  you  "make  the  ex- 
planation in  rejrard  to  this?     A.  N(K  I  could  not. 

Q.  Is  ther<»  any  other  item  of  $500  on  the  books  that  you  can 
not  exjdain?  A.  There  mijrht  be  some:  but  *T  don't  know, 
Counsel,  th<*re  is  any. 

Q.  Do  y(ui  think  there  is*'     A.  \o. 

Q.  Are  yo'i  willinir  to  have  the  ex])lanation  of  that  item  go 
on  record,  in  view  of  tin*  testimony  of  Mr.  Schott  and  Mr.  Wifst, 
as  yon  have  made  it?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  yon  willinjr,  silt  in  jr  there  as  a  witness  under  oath,  fo 
have  it  p)  on  r4M-ord  in  that  f«ui!i?    A.  In  what  form? 

Q.  That  >ou  absolutely  decline?     A.  I  do  not  decline;  I  say 

I  do  not  rememlMM-;  that  is  all;  but  I  do  not  decline. 

« 

)>v  ^^(^nator  Hradlev: 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  trj\e  the  rommittee  to  understand  that  if 
you  ]taid  me  Jioo.or  ?r>(K)  for  doin*r  a  certain  act.  that  yon  would 
not  remember  inside  of  two  years?  A.  Thai  is  nearly  three 
years. 

Q.  ^Vell.  nearlv  tliree  vears?     A.  1  mav  not. 
Q.  You  are  an  intellij^ent  man,  and  must  have  a  good  memory, 
and  pay  ^IMU)  or  jrHM)  is  a  pretty  <rood  it<»m. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  there  an  only  charfr<'  of  ^.^itM)?    A.  The  only  one. 

Hv  Senator  P»radley: 
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« 

Q.  You  would  Dot  rcmcmbor  if  you  paid  me  §200?  A.  1  do 
not  think  rso,  sir. 

Hv  Mr.  (JolT: 

Q.  i  cull  your  attention  to  the  item,  the  one  preceding  the 
one  in  question,  for  §000,  made  up  of  two  items,  one  of  four 
and  one  of  live;  please  tell  us  what  that  item  is  in  the  EngliHh 
langimge?  A.  Ten  boats,  at  §40  a  boat,  this  date,  to  Mr.  Mason; 
that  is  an  a.jx<*nt  of  the  sugar  factory  of  San  Domingo. 

y.  rive  hundred  di)llars  to  that  agent?  A.  Yes;  but  these 
are  invoic.(»s. 

ii.  You  remember  al>oul  those  ileius?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  jiaynn^nt  of  those  items  was  recorded  immediately 
preceding  the  payment  of  this  item  of  §500?  A.  1  am  bound  to 
rememb(*r.  because  it  is  writtt?n  10  boats,  at  §40. 

Q.  So  it  is  written  here  here  in  this  sp(»cial  item,  that  §500 
had  beeen  paid  for  a  special  watching  of  the  wharf;  why  are 
n*it  you  iMMind  to  remembi'r  that?     A.  it  is  indelinite  there. 

ii.  I  Jut  you  say  this  is  the  only  it(»m,  wIhmv  your  name  is 
menti«>ned.  as  having  paid  tli(»  moiiry?     A.   Yes. 

ii.  I  hand  you  this  lM>ok,  and  ask  yoti  if  you  can  show  me 
an  item  hen*  wlieri»  the  money  is  s|KM'ially  eharged  as  going 
through  your  hands;  ran  you  show  me  t»n<»?     A.  No. 

ii.  As  matt(»r  of  fart,  that  is  thr  <»uly  one  in  the  book?  A.  I 
don't    sav    so. 

« 

<i.   Do  you  know?     A.   I  «:an  m»t  l«»ok  at  the  liook  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  item  of  §500  that  has  passed 
through  your  hands?     A.  There  is  one  abovf. 

ii.  Hui  that  is  clearly  set  forth;  but  what  w<*  want  to  gt»t  is 
the  spiM'ial  item  of  S5(M>:  but  it  is  not  s<»t  forth  ch'arly?  A.  L  do 
not  remember;  I  am  vim-v  sorrv,  and  1  would  tt'll  vou  at  onee. 

'2.  Yoti  ar<'  a  genth»man  <»f  position  here*  and  a  g«*nlhMnnn  of 
rharact«M-:  you  assume  a  ]Misition  of  great  rrsDonsibiliiy  —  the 
agont  of  a  great  steamshij)  <*oin|>aiiy  -do  you  mean  t4>  go  before 
This  rommunity  to-day  resting  upfui  that  answer,  that  you  can 
nor  giv«»  tis  any  information  as  to  who  that  .i^^.^tM)  went  I  hat 
passi-d  through  your  hands  on  the  .*»lst  of  I)i»cemb«M\  1801?  A. 
I  am  sorry  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  wish  to  have  yourself  on  rerord  in  (tverv  m»ws|»aj)er  in 
this  country,  and  possibly  France,  that  you  failed  to  rem<*m- 
ber  to  whom  you  paid  §500  for  watching  your  wharf;  is  that 
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a  fact;  do  you  \\\»h  to  go  down  as  that?    A.  I  do  not  mind  it; 

I  do  not  reinoiiiber. 

Q.  ly  your  cousciencf  so  dull  that  you  do  not  care  in  what 
light  yiKi  Ktand  before  the  community?  A.  My  conscience  is 
diflfereut  from  memory. 

Q.  Your  C(m8cieiice  is  alive?     A.  Vea. 

Q.  Aud  your  memory  is  dead?     A.  A  good  deal  like  it. 

y.  Vou  are  satisfied  to  go  on  record  in  that  condition?  A.  I 
don't  mind;  I  don't  remember  the  fact. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  th«t  that  JfoOO  was  not  paid  to  Captain 
Schmitiberger?     A.  X<»;  T  do  not  swear. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  diUM*  deny  it?     A.  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Ki.  Will  you  dare  deny  that  that  $500  was  paid  to  Captain 
Schmitfberger?     A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  it?  A.  I  do  n(»t  remember;  that  is  what 
I  say;  I  don't  remember  tlH»  <'as«». 

Q.  Haven't  you  l)een  ap])ealed  to  not  to  testify  against  Cap- 
tain Schmittberger  (the  witn(»ss  hesitates  sometime);  is  your 
memory   lesurrecting?     A.  1  may. 

Q.  Yes;  now,  ^Ir.  Forget,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  persons  have 
l)een  to  you.  begging  you  not  to  testify  against  Captain  Schraitt- 
berger;  give  me  that  j)aper  th(»r(».     (Witness  does  not  answer.)? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Forget.  A.  The  truth 
is  I  do  uot  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  whether  people  within  a  recent  period 
of  tim(»,  have  bt*eu  to  you,  and  asked  you  not  to  testify  against 
the  captain:  rant  you  rememb(*r  that?  A.  I  see  what  Mr.  Goff 
means. 

ii,  Do  yoit  remember  it  or  not?  A.  No;  I  do  not  remember 
that;  it  has  a  general  talk  about  all  the  police,  not  about 
Capiain  S(hmittl»erg(»r,  more  than  anyone. 

Q.  Will  yon  sweai*  you  have  not  bcK»n  asked  by  several  per- 
sons in  this  tity  n(M  to  t(^stify  against  Captain  Schmittberger 
of  this  precinct?     A.  No;  I  wasn't. 

Q.  You  have  be«*n  asked?     A.  Yes,  not  to  testify. 
Q.  Ye^4:  1  know  it?     A.  Well,  T  tell  you  when  T  remember.  T 
tell  you  th<'  trutli. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  tlie  persons  who  asked  you?  A. 
That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  a  man  that  asked  you,  or  a  woman?  A.  It  must 
have  been  men.  ;   ^ 
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Q.  W('re  they  strangers  to  you?    A.  One  wa«  a  stranger. 
Q.  Who    was    the    other?    A.  I    do    not    know— I    do  not 
remember  the  other. 
Q.  Your  memory  fails  you?    A.  1  have  been  asked  a  number 

r*  times. 

\\y  Chairman    I-exow: 

ft 

Q.  You  have  b(»en  asked  a  number  of  timers?  A.  Yes,  by  two 
OP  thr^e  peoph'. 

Q.  On  different  occasions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Haven't  you  be(*n  asked,  since  you  arrived  home;  haven't 
you  been  t<»Jd,  that  if  you  testified  against  Schmittberger  you 
would  ruin  him;  haven't  you  Xhh^u  told  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  lMH*n  told  that  on  a<-count  of  his  wife  and  large 
family  that  you  should  have  mercy  on  him,  and  not  testify 
against  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  pr<miis(f  that  you  would  not  testify  against 
him?     A.  No.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Said  notiiing?  A.  I  said  nothing;  said  1  sluill  answer  the 
questions  ]»ut  to  me. 

Q.  Didn't    vou  sav    that    vou    would   answer    that  you  don't 
remember  di<ln't  you  use  those  words?     A.  No,  sir:  n«*ver. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  a  certain  ]H»rson  about  Ca])tain  Schmitt- 
berger that  \(Mi  could  answer  on  the  witness  stand  that  you  did 
not  remember?     A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  say  so,  sir. 

Q.  Will  vou  swear  vou  did  not?     A.  1  ]»ositivelv  sw<»ar  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Your  nu»morv  does  not  fail  vou?  \.  Not  so  far  that  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Weren't  vou  t(dd  bv  a  c(»rtaiii  p(»rson  that  the  bi*st  wav 
to  get  out.  of  it  was  to  say  you  did  n(»t  rememlM*r;  will  you 
Hwear  you  \v(»rt»  not  so  told?     .\.  I  iUm'\  think  so. 

ii.  Will  you  swear  vou  were  not;  look  at  iii*»;  will  you  swear, 
Mr.  Fer'j:et.  that  vcmi  were  not  t«)hl  the  best  wav  lo  i^et  out  of 
it.  was  to  say  you  did  not  rf»member?  A.  No;  1  ran  not  «vvear 
to  thiit. 

L.  t\H4 
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Q.  Vnu  \M)ii'i  swear  thai:  then  ii  is  a  Uwl  that  yon  wi^n*  told 
tlial  the  hesi   wav  I')  uei  na(  of  ii  was  to  sav  vou  tlon'i  i'«*iiieni 
ber?    A.  No. 

ii.  ^'iui'i  vou  swear  you  w«Me  no!  so  io!o?  A.  I  ran  !i<it  r<- 
mei.uher. 

«2.  Vou  lion'l   i-enH'njl»«'i'  ajiain?     A.  I  won't  swear. 

il.  How  stHMi  afier  your  arrival,  nr  your  return  from  I'^raure, 
v\ere  you  api»roa<  IhmI  1»\  any  |»eis(ui  in  relation  to  this  Srhniitt- 
beruer  mailer?    A.  It  inav  Im*  a  dav  or  two  da  vs. 

Q.  li  may  l>e  a  <lay:  and  weren't  you  told  by  the  man  wh*"  '^ 
served  ytui  wilh  (he  sirujMMMia  ai  (Quarantine,  that  you  shouU...^ 
uol  talk  wilh  any  peison  al  tmi  ii?    A.  Xt».  sir;  <(*riainly  noi. 

(2.  \V(»ren*l  you  asked  by  that  man,  who  served  you  with  th»"^ 
subpoena,  in  the  hearing;  of  a  third  person,  that  ycui  wer<*  le-  - 
report  lo  uh'  if  anytuie  shouhl  apiu'oaeh  you  on  the  subjert"^"* 
A.  No;  n«»Vfr  meniioiied  it. 

(i.  \c»ver  mention(>d  il?  A.  No;  i-all  ihe  oftir(»r  here;  he  w«»vei' 
nu»niion(*d  it. 

Q.  Now.  ytMi  say.  tluii  if  the  ottircT  that  served  you  witii  the 
Hub]M>eiui  was  lo  swear  I  hat  he  did  lell  y<ui  that  you  were  under 
subpoena,  and  I  hat  if  any<»n«*  approacluMl  you  you  should  imrui^- 
diately  notify  the  eoniinittee  or  Mr.  (lotf  about  it,  would  he 
toll  the  truth?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  wcMild  not?  A.  This  man  jiave  nie  the  sub]K>ena,  and 
said,  *  Are  you  Mr.  Fcutret?"  and  I  said,  "Yes;"  I  locdved  at  it. 
and  ihat  was  all.  and  I  went  niv  wav. 

Q.  Ilr*  saih»d  ni»  with  v  »u.  (ui  the  boai.  didn't  he;  on  tho  deck 
of  the  Hh'amship?     A.  Hi*  4lid  not   talk   wiih  mo  afterward. 

Q.  .\nd  came  Avitii  you  t»  ih(»  do«-k  of  ihe  steamshiir/  A.  MofJt 
likelv  so;  he  niav  have  ffdlowerl  me. 

Q.  Who  wa<  the  niari  Ihal  <*alhMl  you  asi(h»  when  tbe  ship 
arrived  al  ihe  slip  ai  Morion  sr.eei;  who  was  the  man  that 
called  yon  asid«-  and  <  ouvnsiMl  wilh  you?    A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Your  nH»mory  fails  yon  airain?  A.  Yes:  on  ihat  point;  yf*s; 
there  an*  so  man\  jieople  comini:  lo  talk  wilh  nie  when  1  eamo 
down. 

i}.  I  ask  yen  aluuil  ihis  pariimlar  subjert ;  I  am  not  askinji 
you  alH)!ii  the  siramship  business  n\  all?  A.  1  <lon'l  remiMuber 
about  Ihis. 

Q.  Yon  d(»n*i  ri'inrrnlMM*  anyihinu?     A.  T  don'i  about  this  e.jse. 

Q.  I  will  <  ome  to  Ihe  |»»-rson  ilia'  laH^ed  wilh  y<»u;  yon  say  on»? 
was  a  siranir«-r:  when-  did   thai   stn'.n^t'r  talk   with  vou  about 


the  Schmittberger  case?    A.  I  spoke  of  the  officer  that  gave  me 
the  subjioena. 

Q.  That  i8  not  what  you  stated  a  moment  ajjfo;  you  said  a 
person  talked  x^-Uh  you  about  the  Schmittberger  case,  and  one 
was  a  stranger,  and  one  you  knew?  A.  I  don't  remember;  some- 
body spoke  to  me  about  SchniitlbergeV  and  the  captains  in 
general. 

Q.  Who  was  it  spnke  to  you?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  You  said  somebody  spoke  to  you  that  you  knew?    A.  Some- 
body; bat  I  don't  remember  the  person;  I  know  somebody  spoke 
to  me  about  it;  I  don't  remember  who  that  person  was;  I  don't 
remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  remember  before  you  went  on  the  stand?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  remember  after  you  leave  it?    A.  No  —  I  ma  v. 
Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  not  to  remember  anything 
while  on  the  witness  stand?    A.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  make 
a  mistake. 

Q.  I  told  you  I  wish  to  treat  you  fairly;  do  you  think  we  are 
justified  in  allowing  you  to  go  on  your  simple  answer  that  you 
do  not  remember?    A.  I  leave  it  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  leave  it  to  me  to  say  what  my  opinion  is?  A.  Just 
as  you  please. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  express  my  opinion;  T  wish  to  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself;  now,  have  you  any  cornM;tions  to  make 
in  your  testimony?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  company  ever  pay  any  money  to  the  police  for  ser- 
▼IceB  rendered?    A.  Yes;  $10  a  week,  Mr.  West  told  you. 

Q.  Yes,  we  have  that;  Mr.  West's  memory  is  aoourate  on  that 
subject;  now,  Mr.  West  testified  that  after  Officer  DeGann  was 
removed  from  there,  that  so  far  as  he  knows  no  money  went 
through  his  hands;  do  you  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  again?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  the  company  paid  any  money  for  police 
service  after  Officer  DeGann  left?    A.  Mr.  West  told  vou  he 
paid  a  little,  I  believe;  lately  he  gave  ^flO  again,  I  think;  I  don't 
know,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  any  money  ever  went  through  your  hands 
or  by  direct  orders  for  police  service,  on  that  dock?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 
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Q.  Will  you  HWOiii-  inonoy  did  not  j?o  for  that  purpose?  A.  I 
will  not  swear;  for  one  tliinj;,  I  do  not  remenilM?r. 

Q.  You   do   not    rcMueniber?     A.  No,    «ir. 

Q.  (Viuld  it  have  ^one  through  your  hands  without  your 
rememlK'rinjr  it?     A.  Yes. 

il  You  mean  to  say  that  nnuiey  would  jjo  throujifh  your 
hands  and  yon  eould  not  nMueniher  it?     A.  It  nniy  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  id<*as  at  all  upon  the  subjeet?  A.  Upon 
what    subjt*ct  ? 

Q.  T'pon  the  subj(M't  of  money  ji:oinj^  through  your  hands  with- 
out your  bein^  able   to   renu»mber   it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  ynii  any  icleas  njMm  that  t»r  any  other  subject  in  con- 
uoethu)   with   the  police  at    all?     A.  No,   sir. 

Hv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  yon  <leny  now  (hat  this  ^Mi)  was  i)aid  by  you  to  cap- 
tain Srlimittberjr(»r?  A.  No;  I  do  not  deny  it;  1  ran  not  reinirm- 
ber  where  1  ]»aid   the  $TM). 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  the  sum  <»f  ^T){){)  di<i  not  p:o  to  the 
polieeman?     A.  1   say  — 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a.  moment  a^o,  you  would  not  deny  it?     > 
I  8aid  I  did  not  ri»member  what    I  did  with   this  ?oOO. 

Q.  Didn't  you  answer  to  my  (|ti(»stion  that  you  would  not  deny 
it  that  that  money  had  p:oi!e  to  Captain  Sehmittberger:  didn't 
you  say  that  <i  m<»mfnt  av'o  on  record  Ikm-c?  A.  J  am  trying 
—  you  must  «'xens«»  me;  1  went  ni\  the  stand  an  hour  and  a  half 
apo.  . 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  a.  moment  a^o  in  answt»r  to  my  <piestloll 
that  you  would  not  d(»ny  that  that  §.1tM)  went  to  Captain  Sebmitt- 
berjrer;  do  you  deny  that  you  made*  that  statement?  A.  No; 
T  do  not  denv  it. 

liv  Mr.  C.off: 

Q.  And  if  you  made  that  statem«»nt,  was  it  not  correct;  was  it 
not  trtie?     A.  T1h»  siat<»mcnt   is  that   I  douM.  remember. 

Q.  WIhmi  ynu  made  that  statement,  and  swon*  to  it.  was  that 
trtie  or  false?  A.  Mr.  (JolT,  1  am  yi^ry  tired  just  now,  and  it  is 
the  tiisi  time  1  appf'ared  as  a  witness,  and  if  vimi  would  let  mc 
rest  a  few  miiniies.  I  will  be  much  obli<jed. 

!^^r.  <ion'.-- Certainly,  with   the  jxreatest  of  pleasure. 

Chaiiinan  Lexow.  -F  think  .^^r.  Forp't,  has  made  a  mistake, 
and  if  Im*  ronsiflei-s  the  mailer  between  now  and  the  tim*?*  wp 


adjourn  to,  that  he  will  Ik»  prepared  to  make  a  square,  honest, 
manly  statement,  on  this  subjec^t.  That  is  what  you  ought  to 
make.  We  represent  the  citizens  of  !New  York  h(»re,  and  you 
are  one  of  the  citizens,  and  should  1m?  as  uuidi  interested  as 
anyone  else  for  an  honest  government  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Golf. —  Before  the  adj<mrnment  is  announced,  will  you 
please  notify  all  witnesses  who  are  under  subpoena,  to  be  here 
promptly  at  the  time  of  the  nss4'mbliug. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  re- 
ass^Miiblv  Ihmm*  at  half-]i!)st  -  o'chwk  siuirp.  Wp  will  stand 
adjourned  until  that  time.  Mr.  Forget,  you  understand  that  you 
are  a  witness  under  examination,  and  that  you  must  not  speak 
with  anybody  with  reference  to  the  testimony  in  this  mailer; 
you  must  not  speak  with  anybody. 

The  Witness. —  Not  even  with  my  counsel? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No,  sir;  with  anybody.  You  an;  under 
examination  now\ 


AFTI:KN0()N  SKSSIOX. 

Orlobcr  9,  1894. 
rv«*s<'nt. —  The  ioinniitlcr  ns  bcfoir,  and  also  Soimlor  Cantor. 

Angustin  Forg«M.  n'sunH'd  the  stand: 

Din-ct  examination  'oniiniied  h\  M.  (corT* 

« 

Q.  i)«.ing  n.MM'ss  Jun<»  \ou  given  fnrthtfr  rcthM-iion  in  your 
teslimony?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Have  \oii  iinyililng  fni-lher  lo  s;iy  in  relation  to  it?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  V<in  still  fail  t«»  renieniber?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Yon  said  tiiat  y<Mi  imd  been  ;i|>]iroiirli(Ml.  Mr.  Forget,  not 
to  lestify  against  t.'jijiijiin  SchiniltbtM-ger  and  oiImm'  ca]Maiu8; 
what  otlnr  riiptains  were  von  :isk«Ml  not  to  lestily  ngjiinst?  A. 
1  say  all  ea]»tinns;  n<»l  one  enphiin:  r'aptnin  ScliniiitbtMgt^r  and 
the  ea])tains,  the  ra[»tj«ins  of  the  foree. 

<i.  Why  were  yon  jisked  not  to  testily  agiiinst  the  <.-ai»taiuB 
ni"  the  force?     A.   ISeeanse   tlie  snbpoena  refers  t<»  ilu.»  rorrnp- 

tion  of  the  police.  > 

Q,  Von  were  asked  to  not   testify?     .\.  Oh,  nt). 

y.  Ibit  that  is  what  yon  jnst  t«'stitied  to:  yen  said  that  you 
Had  been  aj)y»roached  by  p«»rsons  not  to  t*»stify  against  Captain 
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Schniittbergor  and  otlier  captains?  A.  M.  GoflF,  I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  English,  speaking  English;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  examination  before  recess  I  got  confused  and  tired, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  would  ask  you  to  give  me  a  Frencli 
interpreter. 

Q.  Well,  1  think  \>e  can  get  along  Mr.  Forget,  and  I  do  not 
propose  that  you  should  be  misled  in  the  slightest  degree?  A. 
No,  not  by  you,  1  know  it. 

Q.  I  sluill  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  because  the  questions  I 
want  to  ask  you  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  now%  Mr. 
Forget,  can  you  state  to  the  coramitt(*e  the  name  of  any  person 
who  spoke  to  you  about  testifying  against  Captain  Schmittberger 
or  Ihe  police  in  general?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  that  must  be  within  a  month  that  you  were  sub- 
poenaed?   A.  Within  a  fortnight. 

Q.  Has  your  memory  failtMl  you  so  soon,  within  a  foi'tnight, 
that  you  can  not  tell  us  the  name  of  a  i)er8on  who  spoke  to  you? 
A.  I  would  rather  not,  Mr.  GolT. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  gn^at  importance,  Mr.  Forget,  that  we 
should  know  all  about  this  transaction,  and  personally  I  would 
like  to  excuse*  you:  but  tlu*  committee  is  irnn'ocable  in  its  deter- 
niinati<m  to  insist  upon  all  proj>er  qui^stions  being  answered; 
we  consider  that  a  proi)er  question;  give  us  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  this  request  of  you?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was 
a  Mr.  Wolf.  , 

Q.  What  in  1h»?     A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  business?     A.  No;  T  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  b(»fore  he  approached  you?  A.  Yes; 
by  sight. 

Q.  Wh(*re  did  you  s(*e  him?     A.  In   th(»  town. 

Q.  Sir?     A.  In    town.  ^  ^ 

Q.  In  the  citv  h(»r«»?     A.  In  the  citv  here;  v<»s. 

Q.  IIow  hjid  you  «(niip  in  «<mtaft  with  him;  in  what  relation? 
A.  In  busim^ss  rehuion. 

Q.  Whiit  is  liis  business?  A.  Well,  he  may  be  a  passenger 
on  mv  lini*.  ' 

ff 

Q.  H«»  may  ho  a  ]»ass»»n*r<'r?     A.  A  passenger;  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where*  ]h»  resich'S?  A.  Not  exactly;  T  know 
he  livf's  ill   tliis  citv,  th(^  ritv  of  New  York. 

Q.  Tliis  city  is  a  <*onsid<Mably  larjrc*  town?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  t<*ll  vou  where  he  r(»sides;  not  exact  1  v. 
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Q.  Where  was  it  that  he  Mpoke  to  you  about  this  matter?  A. 
Well,  he  spoke  to  me  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  At  the  hotel?     A.  Ves. 

Q.  What  hotel?     A.  Hotel  Martin. 

Q.  Uuiversity   plare?     A.  Ves,   sir. 

The  OhairiJiaii. —  <iet  at  his  llrst  name,  Mr.  Gotl*. 

]Mr.  (Toff. —  Yes,  Senator. 

Q.  Do  you  stop  at  the  hoifl?    A.  For  a  few  daiys. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Wolfs  lirst  name?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
Wolf  is  the  name. 

y.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  particulars  iruneerning  him? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Who  opened  the  conversation?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  asked  me  if  1  had  beeen  sub- 
poenaed to  npp(»ar  befon*  the  Lexow  eommmittee,  and  if  I  knew 
what  about,  if  it  wjis  about   Captain  Schmittberger. 

i}.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said,  *' No; '*  this  is  a  subpoena 
that  does  not  give  any  name." 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  said,  "If  it  is  for 
Captain  S<:hmittberger»  you  know  that  lu»  is  a  respectable  man; 
you  knciw  that  hc»  has  never  done  anything  wrong.'' 

Q.  Yes;  what  further?     A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  What  <lid  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  said  that  1  would  appear 
here  and  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  That  yon  would  come  here  and  tell  the  truth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tlH»re  any  other  pt»rson  than  Wolf  who  s[M.)ke  to  you? 
A.  Xot  that  1  remember. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  \o;  there  is  another  person,  but  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Who  is  the  other  person?  A.  I  don't  know;  T  can  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Where  did  the  otln'r  ixMsim  speak  to  you?  A.  In  the 
Hotel  Martin,  too. 

Q.  Was  he  with  Wolf?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  before  Welf  had  spoken  to  you,  or  after?  A.  After. 

Q.  What  did  this  unknown  person  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  he 
anked  me  also  to  speak  about  th<»  truth,  to  tell  the  truth. 

g.  Tfi  tell  the  truth?     A.  To  jell  flie  truth;  yes. 

ii.  Wasn't  it  a  viMy  strange  thing  for  a  Hirang<»r  to  come  to 
Tou  and  ask  you  to  s|K»ak  th<»  truth?  A.  Well,  tlH»  truth  about 
Ofl)»tain  Sch!nittb«*rg<*r. 

ii.  How  did  you   know  yoii    wiM-e  snbpoena«Ml  in   r(*lati<m  to 
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Capinin  fiohuiittborper?  A.  Ji<»cause  Mr.  Wolf  told  me  to.  that 
I  might  bo  Hubpooiijied  in  his  case. 

Q.  Hut  von  ro((»ive(i  tlio  sub])oona  on  board  sliip?     A.  Yofi. 

Q.  How  <iid  Mr.  Wolf  know  lliat  yon  wore  goinp:  to  bo  qnes- 
tioned  by  (.\ij)tain  Sclimittbergor?  A.  MoHt  likely  Captain 
Sohniittb<M*gor  told  bini. 

Q.  What  oocasion  had  Captain  Schmittborgor  to  intorforo:  do 
you  know?    A.  Well,  as  for  Captain  Sdimittberger  himself. 

Q.  That  is  trno;  how  nianv  davs  had  von  boon  in  Now  York 
«        •  « 

after  vour  arrival,   when   Wolf  spok(»   (o   von?     A.  It   mav  be 
the  same  dav  or  the  dav  after. 

•  a 

y.  The  same  day;  well,  yon  arrived  hero  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing?    A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  was  on  that  day  that  ho  spoke  to  you? 
A.  May  be.  I 

Q.  Or  Sundav?     A.  Mavtu*  Satnrdav. 
•  t  . 

Q.  Mavbo  Sundav?    A.  Satnrdav. 

Q.  Did  yon  over  sec*  WoH*  bc^foro?    A.  Yes:  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ovrv  see  him  since?     A.  Yes;  once  more. 

(}.  Did  ho  talk  M-itli  you  again  on  the  subject?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

(].  What  di<l  he  say  to  you  !ljo  sf»cond  time?  A.  The  same 
tiling. 

Q.  (live  us  wh:it  ho  said  to  you  the  second  time?  A.  Well, 
the  sooond  tinio  lie  asked  mo  1o  —  what  <lid  ht»  say;  I  don't  re- 
member oxactlv  what  ho  sa.i<l,  luit  it  was  about  the  same  sub- 
jecl,  that  tlu»  captain  had  been  a  very  good  ofticor  for  the 
Fren«h  lin<»;  he  liad  <loii(»  his  duty  to  us.  and,  in  fact,  1  remem- 
ber a  faso  wIhmc  s«hu(*  j)ass(»ng<»r  had  been  robbed  on  our 
steamers  and  ho  took  a  gn*at  deal  of  care,  and  if  \  have  testi- 
fied, to  remind  the  |)ublic  and  yours(»lf.  tlu»  gonth*men  here, 
that  ho  had  d(UH»  his  duty. 

Q.  You  stated  Ix^fcu'o  recess  tliat  some  jM»rson  had  a]>j)eah»d 
to  you  <ni  account  of  ('aptain  Schmittb<»rg<»r\s  wife  and  large 
family?     A.  No;  Mr.  (JotT,  you  told  nu*  so. 

Q.  Was  there  uo  mention  m:ide  of  his  family?  A.  Well,  you 
mentioned  so. 

Q.  1  aiu  spe;ikiug  about  thost*  p<'Oph»  who  s])oko  to  you?  A. 
About   his  wile  an<l  faiuilv? 

ii.  Yes?     A.  No;  you  nientinued  it.  but  you  wore  right. 

Q.  r  was  right?     A.  Yes 

(J.  To  what  extent  was  I  right?  A.  That  ho  has  a  wife  and 
eight  children. 
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Q.  How  do  yoo  know  that?    A.  You  told  me  so. 

(i-  Do  you  know  outside  of  what  I  told  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  I  was  right?  A.  Because  I  an- 
swered you;  you  said  so,  and  you  were  right 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  misunderstand  your  English;  do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  no  person  ever  spoke  to  you  about 
Captain  Schmittberger's  family?  A.  Yes;  someone  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  spoke  to  you  about  his  family?  A.  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Wolf. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Wolf  say  to  you  about  his  family?  A.  That 
he  had  a  very  large  family  with  eight  children. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  to  you  that  if  you  testified  against  him 
that  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  that  family?  A.  No;  he 
didn't  say  to  testify  against  him;  he  said  if  I  gave  him  a  bad 
character  as  a  police  ofiQcer  on  the  pier  that  might  injure  him 
and  his  family  too;  he  might  be  deprived  of  his  posts. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  where  Mr.  Wolf  resides,  except 
that  he  resides  in  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  guest  at  the  hotel?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Because  I  saw  by  the  book. 

Q.  What?    A.  By  the  hotel  book. 

Q.  You  say  by  the  hotel  book  you  saw  it?  A.  His  nnme  is 
not  on  the  list. 

Q.  Did  3X)U  look  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  look  for  it?  A.  Because  I  wanted  to  know 
who  he  was. 

Q.  But  yon  knew  his  name?    A.  No;  he  sent  his  card  to  me. 

Q.  Before  he  sent  his  card  to  you  did  you  look  on  the  hotel 
register?    A.  No;  afterward. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  find  any  record  of  his  name  on  the  hotel 
register?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  met  him  before;  in  what  relation  did  you 
meet  him  before?  A.  As  a  passenger  or  a  merchant  of  the  line; 
you  know,  Mr.  Ooff,  I  have  about  12,000  or  20,000  coming  to 
my  office. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  card  that  he  sent  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  sent  to  you  twice?    A.  Twice;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  address  you  on  each  occasion  at  the  Hotel  Martin? 
A.  No;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  first  time;  I  am  sure  about  the 
second  time. 

L.  385 
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Q.  That  it  was  at  the  Hotel  Martin?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  se'coud 
time. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  us  about  two  persons,  one  of  whom  yon 
know  by  the  name  of  Wolf,  and  the  other  whose  name  you 
don't  know;  did  a  third  person  talk  to  you  about  Captain 
Schmiltberger?    A.  I  don't  remember,  no,  I  dont  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  so?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Woif  or  this  unknown  man 
about  the  $500  item  in  the  book?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  hesitate  to  answer  me,  Mr.  Forget?  A.  I 
don't  Jiesitate,  but  you  know  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  think  evidently;  you  are  trying  to 
remember?  A.  Well,  I  may  be  the  cause  of  losing  the  position 
of  a  good  man;  I  must  think  twice  before  I  answer;  in  English 
it  is  hard  work  for  me;  I  have  to  translate  every  word  I  speak 
to  you;  it  is  hard  work  for  me. 

Q.  Yes,  it  is;  did  anyone  speak  to  you  from  the  time  you 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  last  occasion,  did  anyone  speak  to 
you  about  this  item  of  $500  in  the  book?  A.  Yes,  Mr.  Short 
and  all  my  clerks,  and  I  asked  them  about  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  ask  them  about  it?  A.  I  didn't  ask 
them;  they  told  me  I  was  to  be  subpoenaed  before  the  Lexow 
committee  in  relation  to  the  police,  and  they  had  told  me  that 
you  had  asked  for  my  books;  I  said,  "  What  books;  "  they  said, 
"  We  gave  six  or  seven  books,  and  they  have  kept  only  one," 
and  that  is  the  book  that  vou  have  here. 

Q.  Vou  said  that  there  was  some  mention  made  of  the  item  ol 
|500  by  some  one  to  you?  A.  We  looked  all  over  and  they 
referred  to  this. 

Q.  Repeat  that,  please?  A.  We  looked  all  over  the  books 
for  the  items  and  we  referred  to  this  one;  they  asked  me  what 
it  was,  what  it  meant. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  that?  A.  It  may  be  one  of  the  clerks;  I 
don't  know;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  spoke  to  you;  can't  you  remember  who  it 
was  that  spoke  to  you? 

Witness. —  (Addressing  Mr.  Short),  did  you  speak  to  me  about 
this,  Mr.  Short? 

Mr.  Short. —  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  Mr.  Short;  what  did  Mr.  Short  say  to  you?  A. 
They  said  you  are  making  an  investigation  and  looking  all  over 
my  books;  I  want  to  know  what  for. 
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Q.  About  this  item  of  f500,  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  asked 
lue  what  it  meant. 

Q.  What  did  jou  tell  him?    A.  That  it  was  no  business  of  his. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  his  inquiry  as  impertinent?  A.  No;  he  is 
too  good  a  servant  for  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  refuse  to  tell  him  since  he  asked  you  in  a 
friendly  way?  A.  The  head  man  has  not^to  give  any  reason 
to  his  subordinates. 

Q.  But  this  was  an  exceptional  circumstance,  where  this 
subordinate  told  you  that  you  were  likely  to  be  examined  before 
the  investigating  eommittoo  concerning  it,  and  it  was  kind  of 
him  to  mention  this  subject  to  you,  was  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  took 
it  kindly  then. 

Q.  It  being  a  kindly  office  on  his  part,  why  did  you  dismiss 
him  80  summarily?  A.  Because  I  don't  like  to  give  explanations 
to  my  subordinates. 

Q.  Ho  far  as  other  matters  are  concerned  it  is  quite  proper 
for  a  subordinate  to  go  to  you  and  ask  you  about  certain  mat- 
ters?   A.  No,  sir;  not  out  of  their  department. 

Q.  Within  what  department  was  this  item?  A.  It  was  my 
own,  myself  alone;  it  was  a  present,  a  gift. 

Q.  It  was  a  present?    A.  A  present  that  I  have  a  right  to  give. 

Q.  A  present?    A.  Not  a  present;  presents. 

Q.  Presents  that  you  had  a  right  to  give;  will  you  say  that 
there  were  five  presents  in  that  |500?    A.  No,  sir;  several. 

Q.  Will  you  say  10?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  there  were  20  people  got  portion  of  the  |500? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  because  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  say  there  were  100  people  that  got  a  portion  of 
the  1500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  Ihnit  it  to  10?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  limit  it  to  five?  A.  Not  even  one;  I  can  not  re- 
member. 

Q.  You  won't  say  anything  at  all  about  it?  A.  Yes;  if  you 
please  I  would  rather  not. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point;  we  must  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry; 
will  you  say  there  was  more  than  one  person  participated  in 
that  |500  present?    A.  Yes;  I  swear  to  it 

i^.  What?    A.  I  «near  to  it  tha*:  ther«  v:<  r-*  nion*  iliaii  one. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  were  more  than  two?  A.  Yes; 
I  swear  there  were  more  than  two. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  more  than  three?    A.  I  swear  it 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  more  than  four?  A.  1  swear 
there  were  several. 

y.  ]Now  we  have  got  to  four?    A.  I  swear  to  four. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  no  more  than  four?  A.  I  swear 
there  were  more  than  four. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  more  than  five?  A.  I  swear  to  more 
than  five. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  no  more  than  six?  A.  I  swear 
to  more  thaji  six. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  more  than  seven?    A.  That  I  can  not  do. 

Q.  Will  you  stop  at  seven?  A.  No;  I  don't  stop;  yon  push 
me  pretty  hard;  I  can  not  swear  to  more  than  seven;  I  can 
swear  to  seven. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  the  first  person  was  of  the  seven?  A.  I  don't 
remember.  i 

Q.  Tell  us  who  the  second  person  was?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
told  the  cashier  to  distribute  it 

Q.  Yuu  swear  that  you  are  absolutely  positive  to  seven  per- 
sons?   A.  No. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  of  one  of  those  seven  persons? 
A.  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  occupation  of  one  of  those  seven 
persons?    A.  No. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  whether  anyone  of  those  seven  persons 
was  a  man  or  a  woman?    A.  Oh,  they  were  all  men. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  got  to  that  question;  were  they  white  or 
colored  men?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  can't  say?    A.  No;  I  can  not 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  among  the  seven  men  to  whom 
you  gave  these  presents?    A.  There  might  be. 

Q.  What  was  he  then,  if  there  was  a  colored  man  among 
them?    A.  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know?  A.  No;  because  I  intrusted  someone 
to  give  it 

Q.  But  you  have  sworn  there  were  other  persons?    A.  Well, 

I  sav  seven  or  more. 

»• 

Q.  You  say  you  intrusted  some  one  to  give  it;  who  was  it 
you  intrusted?    A.  My  cashier. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  I  wish  I  knew;  he  run  away  with  my 
cash. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one  that  you  intrusted  the  money  with? 
A.  Y'es  sir. 
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Q.  The  only  one?  A.  The  only  one  to  whom  I  gave  orders  to 
distribute  that  money. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  but  he  put  that  in  his  pocket?  A. 
Well,  he  may. 

Q.  You  can  not  swear  that  there  were  seven  persons  got 
the  present?  A.  No;  I  intended  it  for  the  seven  or  more 
persons  when  I  gave  him  the  order. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  that  it  reached  them?    A.  No. 

(j.  Since  you  intended  it  for  seven  persons,  can't  you  give 
us  the  name  of  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  intended  the 
present  to  go?    A.  T  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  men  and  they  were  white  men?  A. 
Because  I  have  no  dealin«rs  with  ladies. 

Q.  If  you  gave  it  to  him  you  gave  it  to  him  with  instructions 
to  give  that  money  to  certain  persons,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes; 
I   did. 

Q.  You  didn't  give  him  f 500  and  say  to  him,  To  your  cashier 
"Go  out  and  distribute  those  |500  among  whomever  you 
please,"   did   you?    A.   No. 

Q.  You  gave  him  |500  to  be  distributed  among  certain  per- 
sons that  had  rendered  the  company  service,  isn't  that  it? 
A.    Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  the  name  of  one  person  of  the  seven  who  had 
rendered  the  company  service?  A.  Mr.  QofiP,  it  Is  so  long  ago 
that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  It  ii^  only  three  years  ago?    A.  It  is  a  long  time. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  clear  about  your  giving  the  |500  to  the 
cashier?    A,   Because   it  is  in   the  book. 

Q.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  cashier  in  the  book?  A.  Well, 
that  is  not  the  real  cash-book. 

Q.   Have  you  another   book?    A.   Another,   not  here. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket?  A.  Because 
I  took  a  memorandum  from  the  office  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Let  us  see  that  memorandum?  A.  I  guess  I  haven't  got 
it;  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  got  it;  but  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  this. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  it?    A.  An  hour  ago;  just  now. 

Q.  Just  now?    A.  An  hour  ago. 

Q.  Before  recess?  A.  Yes;  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  remember 
it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it?    A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  What  was  it,  a  loose  slip  of  paper?    A.  A  bit  of  paper,  , 
ves. 
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Q.  In  whose  handwriting?    A.  In  one  of  the  clerks;  a  copy  of 
m\   own    cash-book. 
Q.  A  (!Oi),v  of  vonr  own   cash-book?     A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  Then  yon  have?  a  cash-book  that  BhowR  the  payment  of  a 
|500,  have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  that  cash-book?  A.  Well,  you  can 
get  it  on  my  private  desk. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  here  with  you  that  you  can  send  down 
with  one  of  your  officers  to  your  company?  A.  Any  one  you 
l>lease. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  your  order? 
(Mr.   Schatz  was  instructed  to  get  the  cash-book.) 

(J.  You  say  this  cash-book  shows  the  payment  of  the  f500, 
the  item  and  to  whom  it  was  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   What  does  it  show?    A.  Exactly  what  you  have   seen 

there.  •  .' 

Q.  Is  it  only  a  copy  of  this?    A.  No;  it  is  a  copy  of  the 

other.  } 

Q.  Is  there  anything  dilBferent  in  the  other  from  what  there 

is  in  this,  if  it  is  a  copy?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  go  to  it  as  a  memorandum  to  refresh 
your  memory?  A.  Because  that  was  an  old  cash-book  done 
away  with  for  three  years;  and  I  told  him  to  see  what  was 
in  It  ♦ 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  memorandum  or  a  copy  from  your  cash- 
book?  A.  Yes;  I  took  a  copy,  and  I  thought  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket  / 

Q.  Is  that  copy  the  same  as  in  this  book  here?  A.  Exactly 
the  same. 

Q.  So  that  it  could  not  aid  your  memory  any  more  than  tiiis 
book  aids  you?  A.  No,  but  I  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
tiiing  that  would  put  me  right  with  you. 

Q.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  party  to  whom  the  money  was 
paid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  purpose  than  that  expressed  in  this  copy? 
5L  No.  '       I     '      (     ■    ^ 

Q.  Have  you  got  it?    A.  No,  or  I  would  give  it  to  yon. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Or  the  several  sums  that  were  paid  out;  it  didn't  specifi- 
IBally  state  the  various  sums  that  were  paid  out  going  to  make 
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np  this  total  of  (500?  A.  No,  sir;  when  I  give  presents  I  don't 
take  any  receipts,  and  I  don't  want  my  people  to  know  to  whom 
I  give  money. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Your  cashier  knew  to  whom  you  wanted  it  to  be  given? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  telling  him;  you  remember  seven  persons 
were  named?  A.  I  remember  I  told  him  to  give  so  much  to 
some  people. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  divide  it  up  in  a  particular  manner,  so 
much  to  this  one  and  so  much  to  that  one?  A.  I  must  have  done 
80  at  the  time. 

Q.  Binoe  your  memory  serves  you  that  you  can  identify  the 
number  as  seven,  and  that  you  can  not  say  that  certain  amounts 
were  mentioned,  doesn't  your  memory  serve  you  as  to  the  names 
of  those  persons?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  you  right  at  that  point?  A.  At  that 
point 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  impressing  the  Senate  committee 
with  the  truth  of  your  testimony  on  that  point?  A.  Well,  I 
will  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen. 

Q.  And  leave  it  without  any  further  comment  on  your  part? 
A«  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  go  on  record  as  simply  forgetting  every- 
thing when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
paid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  maintain  that  position  and  yoil  will  maintain  it? 
A.  I  maintain  it 

Q.  You  insist  on  it?    A.  So  far  as  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  mind  would  alter?  A.  It  might  one  day, 
if  I  can  remember. 

Q  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances  that  would  refresh  your 
memory?    A.  Not  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  could  help  you  to  refresh  your 
memory?    A.  Not  one. 

0  When  you  say  not  just  now,  do  you  mean  that  you  so  ar- 
ranged your  mind  that  you  will  not  think  of  any  one  just  now? 
A.  No,  I  don't  say  so;  if  I  could  think  I  would  say  so  at  once. 

Q.  Is  that  your  intent?  A.  If  I  can  remember  the  people  I 
will  give  you  the  list 
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Q.  You  are  a  gentleman  of  education ;  you  know  the  power  of 
ttie  will  over  the  memory,  do  you  not?    A.  Well,  Mr.  Ooff, 

when  a  man  has  been  three  hours  on   the  stand  h)B  memory 

is  pretty  short 

Q.  But  I  have  been  trying  to  help  your  memory  all  these  hours? 
!AL  You  must  think  that  there  is  no  illwill  in  my  mind  about 
this;  I  fully  appreciate  the  grand  object  you  are  pushing  now, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  would  help  you  as  far  as  I  could:  but 
now  it  is  not  by  bad  will  that  I  don't  give  you  all  the  points  yoi» 
want  ? 

Q.  The  only  thing  remarkable  about  it  is  that  a  man  of  your 
intelligence,  and  of  your  position  should  fail  in  his  memory  on  a 
most  important  transaction?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Goff,  I  will  Write  t^ 
my  i>eople;  when  I  spend  money  to  some  one  I  give  an  a^^count 
of  it;  I  will  write  to  my  people  to  send  me  back  the  expenses, 
making  up  that  |500,  because  I  am  amenable  to  the  dii^<(dctol*s, 
and  when  I  get  the  letter  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  in  addition  to  sending  your  cottipany  these 
statements  from  which  the  copies  are  taken,  that  you  atao  seiid 
them  a  letter  of  advice  as  to  the  particular  purpose  of  tSie 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  not  take  a  copy  of  that  letter  of  advice  that 
you  sent?  A.  No,  sir;  those  are  private  letters;  the  cOpii^  may 
be  found. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  letter  of  advice  accompanying  this 
statement?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  private  letters. 

Q.  You  remember  sending  them  a  letter  of  the  expenses?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  I  did  in  this  case,  but  I  believe  I  must  have 
written  about  it 

Q.  Of  course,  it  is  not  usual  that  you  would  use  $&00  of  the 
company's  money  in  giving  presents ;  that  is  not  the  usual  trans- 
action?   A.  We  give  presents  all  the  year  around. 

Q.  It  is  not  as  usual  as  the  shipping  and  invoices,  etc.?  A. 
There  is  more  than  |1,000  spent  in  charities. 

Q.  You  say  this  book  does  not  show  any  entry  different  to  the 
one  in  question  of  $500,  having  been  given  for  gratuities  or 
presents,  as  you  c»all  it;  now,  this  book  covers  from  November, 
1891,  to  January,  1892;  November,  December,  Januaty;  that  is 
three  months;  now,  during  those  three  months  there  is  tiot  an 
entry  in  this  book  of  a  single  expenditure  on  your  behalf,  by 
Vou  of  $500;  therefore,  it  must  have  been  exceptional  for  three 
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months  at  least?  A.  This  was  given  on  the  31st  of  December; 
it  is  customary,  in  France,  to  give  presents  on  New  Year's  eve; 
so  you  will  not  find  it  again. 

Q.  That  generally  occurs  once  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  sent  a  letter  to-  your  people  in  France,  giv- 
ing to  them  the  particulars  of  why  you  disbursed  those  (500? 
A.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but,  most  likely,  I  would  have  done  so, 
and  I  am  going  to  write  them  again  to  send  me  a  copy,  because 
I  couldn't  find  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  private  letter-book  in  which  you  make  copies 
of  all  communications  you  addressed  to  your  directors?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  letter-book?  A.  There  are  some 
gt-uei-al   letter-books;  yes. 

Q.  If  you  should  have  sent  such  a  private  letter,  who  would 
have  written  it?    A.  Myself. 

Q.  Do  you  not  keep  copies  of  communications  between  yourself 
and  your  directors?    A.  Sometimes  I  keep  it  in  a  memoranduoL 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  made  any  memoranda  concerning 
the  communication  that  you  sent  or  may  have  sent  to  your 
directors  touching  this  expenditure?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you 
now,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  your  memoranda  in  a  book  or  in  a  paper,  or 
how?  A.  Sometimes  I  keep  them  for  a  while  and  I  destroy  them 
afterward. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  write  immediately?  A.  I  will 
do  so. 

Q.  Will  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  you  write?  A. 
I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Let  me  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  when  you  receive  an 
answer?  A.  The  answer  can  not  come  before  three  weeks,  four 
weeks  from  to-day,  about;  from  yesterday,  four  weeks. 

By  Chairman   Lexow- 

Q.  Why  can  not  you  cable  it?  A.  Oh,  the  expenses  are  too 
much;  I  can  not  explain  in  the  cable. 

Q.  I  think  the  committee  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  a  cable- 
gram; do  you  know  the  date  of  the  letter?    A.  No;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  entire  f  500  over  to  your  cashier,  in  one 
sum?    A.  My  cashier  took  it  out  of  the  cash;  yes- 

Q.  The  whole  $500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  told  him  in  what  way  to  distribute  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  386 
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(j.  And  your  present  recollection  is  that  you  told  him  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  seven  precincts?    A.  Seven  or  more. 

Q.  When  you  told  him  that,  did  you  name  to  him  the  persons 
to  whom  the  money  was  to  be  given?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  must  have 
given  him  the  names. 

y.  And  your  recollection  is  that  you  gave  him  seven  names 
or  more?    A.  Seven  or  more. 

Q.  Was  that  a  conversation,  or  did  you  hand  him  a  mano- 
randum  containing  the  names  to  whom  the  money  was  to  be 
distributed?  A.  1  must  have  ficiven  him  a  list,  or  he  must  have 
taken  a  list  under  my  dictation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  made  this  list?  A.  It  was  on 
the  same  day. 

Q.  Who  made  to  you  the  suggestions  according  to  which  yon 
put  those  names  on  the  list?  A.  Well,  this  is  the  custom  of  the 
French  line  to  give  presents  — 

Q.  What  occurred  on  that  day  that  induced  you  to  write,  or 
to  give  seven,  at  least,  distinct  names  to  your  cashier?  A. 
Well,  the  occasion,  the  time. 

Q.  You  remembered,  did  you,  on  that  day,  the  names  of  seven 
persons  to  whom  you  proposed  to  pay  gratuities  out  of  the  $500? 
^ .  No.  sir;  I  remember  giving  him  a  list  of  names,  but  I  don't 
remember   the   names. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  got  up  the  list?  A.  It  must 
be  on   fhe  same  day. 

Q.  Now,  therefore,  on  that  day  you  had  impressed  upon  your 
mind  the  names  of  at  least  seven  people  to  whom  you  were 
going  to  give  gratuities  out  of  that  $500?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  a  single  one  of  these  seven  names  now? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Who  made  to  you  the  suggestion?    A.  It  is  the  custom  — 
Q.  That  caused  yoa  to  put  those  seven  names  down  on  that 
list:  who  made  that  suggestion?     A.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
French  line  to  give  presents, 

Q.  But  what  was  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  you  then,  and  that  surround  you  to-day,  that  en- 
abled you  to  then  remember  seven  names  and  put  them  on  a 
list,  and  to-day,  forget  every  one  of  them?  A.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  seven;  it  may  be  seven  or  more. 

Q.  Well,  more  makes  it  worse?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
names. 
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Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  a  name  to  you?  A.  No;  no  one  sug- 
gested a  name. 

Q.  Then  ail  tiiose  seven  names  were  your  own  individual 
iiciiou,  witliout  suggestion?    A.  That  is  it 

Q.  It  waj3?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  without  a  suggestion  from 
anybody  on  that  day,  remembered  seven  different  names  to 
w  hom  you  wished  to  give  presents,  and  to-day  you  can  not  re- 
in ember  one?  A.  No;  when  I  make  a  present  somebody  asked 
me  for  it  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  anyone  of  those  seven  people  on 
that  day?    A.  Not  just  now;  no. 

i}.  Do  you  remember  whether  anyone  of  those  seven  people 
were  on  your  wharf  on  that  day?  A.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you 
that 

Q.  Do  you  remember  speaking  with  anyone  of  those  seven 
people?    A.  Oh,  I  must  have  spoken  to  them. 

Q.  On  that  day?    A.  On  that  day  I  must  have  spoken  to  them. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  came  in  contact  with  all  those  seven  people 
on  that  day?    A.  No;  I  don't  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  How  did  the  cashier  get  the  money?  A.  Oh,  we  have 
plenty  of  cash  always;  passage  money  is  always  paid  in  ready, 
cash. 

Q.  You  bank  every  day,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  cashier  will  have  to  show  on  his  daily  returns  the 
amount  of  money  he  received  and  the  amount  of  money  he 
banked,  will  he  not?    A.  Oh;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  day,  on  the  31st  of  December,  he  had  a  book  that 
would  show  how  much  money  was  received,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  that  book  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  a  book  that  would  show  how  much  money  was 
expended?    A.  Same  book. 

Q.  And  the  same  book  would  show  how  much  money  was 
deposited  in  bank?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  that  book?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  book  you  speak  of?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  exact  copy  of  this?  A.  No;  this  is  the  copy 
of  the  other.  '  |  j 

Q.  A  copy  of  a  book?    A.  Tet. 
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By  the  Ohairman: 

Q.  The  other  book  is  the  book  of  original  entries?  A.  Yes, 
sir* 

By  Mr,  Qoff: 

Q.  Did  you  take  no  precaution  whatever  to  inquire  whether 
or  no  your  cashier  paid  out  this  money  as  requested?  A.  No;  I 
trusted  him. 

Q.  Now,  to  follow  up  the  Chairman's  inquiry,  you  must  have 
had  seven  or  more  persons  in  mind  when  you  told  him  to  dis- 
tribute these  1500?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  direct  him  to  divide  it  in  epual  parts  among  all 
the  persons  of  whom  you  gave  a  list  to  him?  A.  That  I  don't 
remember,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  to  give  anyone  of  the  seven  or  more,  more 
than  another?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  tell  him  to  give  more  than  another? 
A.  That  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Who  was  he  that  you  told  him  to  give  more  than  another? 
A.  Well.  I  gave  him  a  list  of  names. 

Q.  But  what  was  the  man;  what  business  was,  he  in,  to 
whom  you  told  him  to  give  more  money  than  to  the  other?  A. 
That  I  don't  remember,  the  man. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  company?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  remember  that  you  told  him  to  give 
this  one  man  more  than  the  other?  A.  Because  I  gave  him  a 
list  of  names. 

Q.  When  you  marked  off  the  list  did  you  mark  off  opposite 
each  name  the  sum  of  money  that  he  should  give  to  each  man? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  handwriting?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  may 
have  dictated  it. 

Q.  You  dictated  it,  and  it  was  written  out  according  to  your 
orders?    A.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  the  man,  or  his  business,  that  was  to  get 
the  largest  amount?    A.  No;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  the  amount  that  was  to  be  jriven  to  liim 
as  the  largest  amount?    A.  No;  I  can  not  remember  that  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  was  to  get  the  smallest 
amount?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  a  coal  heaver?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  a  car  driver?    A.  I  don't  rwnember. 
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Q.  Can't  you  give  us  any  indication  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  an  immigrant-house  runner?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  an  immigrant-house  runner? 
A.  No:  I  don't  do  business  with  them. 

Q,  Who  had  been  doing  any  watching  upon  your  wharf 
during  the  year  1891?    A.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Who  had  been  doing  and  watching  or  surveillance?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  left  it  to  Mr.  West;  I  didn't  come  in  contact  with 
people  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  Mr.  West  says  that  no  presents  went  through  his  hands 
for  distribution  among  the  men  who  were  watching;  now,  then, 
liow  is  it,  if  you  leave  everything  to  Mr.  West,  that  you  inter- 
fered in  his  department  to  give  money  to  men  in  his  depart- 
ment?   A.  Well,  1  am  the  manager. 

Q.  Hut  you  said  just  now  that  you  never  interfered  in  his  de- 
partment? A.  I  interfere  so  far  as  I  give  him  directions  to 
follow;  but  when  it  suits  the  interests  of  the  company,  or  my 
convenience,  I  don't  consult  Mr.  West,  or  the  other  head  men  in 
the  departments. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  likely  to  go  over  Mr.  West's  head 

in  bis  department  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  small  sum 

of  money  amons:  a  number  of  men;     was     that     of  sufficient 

importance  to  cause  you  to  go  over  his  head  and  cause  you  to 

do    what   you   thought   proper?    A.   Certainly. 

Q.  Of  sufficient  importance?  A.  No;  I  decided  that  I  should 
do  so  and  I  would  do  so. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  those  names  that  you  gave  to 
your  cashier?  A.  I  don't  know;  it  might  be  some  private 
application  for  all  I  know.  / 

Q.  Some  private  application?  A.  Some  private  application 
from   some  people. 

Q.  What  people?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  business  was  Mr.  Wolf  in;  what  was  on  his  card? 
A.  Nothing  only  his  name. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  his  Christian  name?  A.  No;  Wolf, 
that  is  all. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  sit  down  here  and  write  a 
cable  dispatch,  and  will  you  send  it  to  your  people;  just  make 
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yourself  comfortable;  write  a  cable  dispatch  to  your  people 
in  Parib  or  in  Havre,  and  we  will  attend  to  the  forwarding 
of  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Asking  them  to  send  by  next  steamer 
the  letters  informing  them  of  the  nature  of  the  disbursements 
made  by  you.  Don't  spai*e  the  money.  We  will  pay  for  the 
cablegram. 

Q  What  cable  do  you  generally  use,  the  Commercial  or 
Atlantic?  A.  It  does  not  matter  to  me;  it  is  the  French  cable; 
Mr.  Goff,  I  can  not  send  it;  I  will  tell  you  why? 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  this  cable  is  opened  in  the  general 
way  of  opening  letters  and  cables  by  some  clerks,  and  as  this 
is  a  private  matter,  if  I  have  written,  I  must  have  written  to 
some  one  on  the  private  letter;  and,  of  course,  I  don't  want  the 
regular  clerks  who  open  generally  the  letters  and  cables 
to  know  all  about  this. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Forget,  everybody  in  your  business 
will  know  of  the  transactions  that  have  occurred  before  this 
committee  to-day,  and  nothing  that  you  can  inform  them  by 
cable  is  going  to  open  their  eyes  any  wider  than  they  are 
already  opened. 

Witness. —  Well,  Mr.  Chairn^an,  they  will  know  all  about  it — 

Chairman  Lexow. — Your  testimony  will  be  an  open  book  to 
them    to-morrow   morning   through   the   papers. 

Witness. — Mr.  QoflF,  I  have  promised  to  show  you  the 
letter  I  will  write  by  the  next  mail,  and  I  promise  to  give  you 
the  answer. 

Chairman  Lexow. — They  will  know  it  from  the  newspaper 
roi)orts  of  these  proceedings  that  you  have  been  requested  to 
send  that  cable.    They  will  know  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Witness, —  I  can  not  do  it,  because  we  have  a  private  cable 
between  ourselves. 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  Have  you  a  cipher?  A.  Yes;  you  know  me;  you  can  judge 
by  me  that  I  am  not  a  pettifogging  man. 

Q.  Even  in  writing  that  letter  your  memory  might  fail  to 
put  in  the  exact  request?    A.  No;  not  when  I  write. 

Q.  And  you  think  your  memory  will  sustain  you?  A.  When 
I  put  it  in  black  and  white. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  objection  you  have  for  sending  this 
cablegram?    A.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  can  not  send  it 
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y.  Is  there  any  objectiou  you  have  to  sending  this  cable 
oiher  that  you  have  staled?    A.  !No,  »ir;  not  in  the  least 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  do  not  wish  a  clerk  or  a  subordinate  in  the 
main  office  to  see  this  private  letter?    A.  That  is  It 

Q.  But  the  clerks  will  read  this  private  matter  to-morro>w 
morning?    A.  No,  he  wont 

Q.  Why?  A.  Oh,  this  in  the  paper;  I  don't  mind  what  he 
will  read. 

Q.  You  don't  mind  what  he  will  read  in  the  newspaper?  A. 
No. 

Q.  But  he  will  read  that  you  have  been  asked  to  send  this 
cable?  A.  I  have  offered  to  write  a  letter  and  give  you  a  copy 
of  my  letter,  and  also  to  give  you  the  answer  from  the  French 
lina 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  solemn  sworn  assurance  that  you 
will  not  write  any  letter  or  send  any  cable  but  the  one  of  which 
you  will  me  a  copy?    A.  I  give  you  my  word. 

Q.  Under  your  oath?    A.  Under  my  oath. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  Or  send  any  cable  in  cipher  or  otherwise  descriptive  of  the 
conditions  here?    A.  Just  so,  I  swear  to  it 

By  Mr.  Qoflf: 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  petty  cash  book?  A.  No,  there  is  a  cash' 
book  for  Mr.  West  for  the  small  exi>enses,  but  that  does  not 
exceed  |50  in  cash;  the  other  is  the  general  cash,  the  money  col- 
lected during  the  day  and  sent  to  the  bank  the  da>  after. 

Q.  When  this  man  Wolf  went  to  you  at  the  Hotel  Martin  and 
asked  you  to  give  a  £:ood  character  to  Captain  Schmittberger 
how  did  you  know  then  that  you  were  expected  to  give  a  good 
character  to  Captain  Schmittberger  ?  A.  Because  I  would  be 
subpoenaed. 

Q.  But  the  subpoena  was  silent  on  that  subject?  A.  It  men- 
tions in  the  paragraph  the  police  of  New  York. 

Q.  But  Captain  Schmittberger's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
subpoena?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  let  this  man  Wolf  talk  about  Captain 
Schmittberger  since  there  was  no  mention  of  his  name  on  the 
subject?  A.  Because  Captain  Schmittberger  felt  guilty;  I  don't 
know. 
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Q.  He  felt  guilty?  A.  I  don't  know;  if  he  sends  a  friend  to 
recall  his  good  work  as  on  mj  pier,  he  must  have  something  on 
his  oonscience. 

Q.  Have  jou  any  suspicion  of  what  he  had  on  his  coosoience? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  make  the  insinuation  that  Captain 
Schmittberger  had  something  on  his  conscience?  A.  Becanse 
he  sent  a  man  to  speak  on  his  behalf. 

Q.  Then  you  know  thiat  as  a  circumstancei  that  CaptJEun 
Schmittberger  knew  you  had  in  your  possession  some  knowledge 
that  would  show  guilt  on  his  part?  A.  No,  he  may  have  sent  to 
all  the  witnesses;  that  much  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  belieye  that  he  had  sent  to  all  the 
witnesses?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  would  he  send  to  all  the  companies?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Was  he  guilty  in  connection  with  all  the  companies?  A. 
Mr.  Goff,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Short  told  you  that  all  the  com- 
panies were  in  the  habit  of  giving  |10  a  week  to  all  the  police, 
and  the  .sergeant  told  you  that  he  had  to  divide  according  to 
what  I  heard;  therefore,  this  is  bad  enough  for  a  captain,  or  it 
may  be  on  his  conscience  that  he  didn't  want  this  to  be  known. 
Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  didn't  pay  this  money?  A.  No. 
Q.  Then  how  did  Captain  Schmittberger  consider  you  as  a 
dangerous  element  to  him?    A.  Because  I  am  a  head  man. 

Q.  Was  there  no  other  reason  whatever  except  the  payment 
of  this  flO  a  week  in  your  opinion?  A.  Not  what  I  know  of. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Wolf  talk  about  that  |10  a  week?  A.  No,  i^mply 
to  give  him  a  good  character,  to  recollect  that  he  did  me  some 
good  service  about  some  robbery  that  occurred  on  one  of  our 
steamera 

Q.  That  he  did  you  some  good  ser\ice  in  relation  to  some 
lobberv?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  robbery?  A.  Sometime  during  his  time  a 
pasBf^nper  went  on  board,  and  one  of  the  pickpockets  took  his 
satchel,  and  we  reported  to  Captain  Schmittberger,  and  he  came 
to  me  and  p:ot  all  the  particulars  and  he  thought  he  would  catch 
the  thief;  I  saw  the  captain,  and  really  for  several  days  he  did 
good    work. 

Q.  And  you  expressed  to  him  your  gratitude  for  the  good 
work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  think  that  for  that  good  work,  etc.,  that  he  did 
for  the  company,  that  he  defiired  a  little  tribute  or  gratuity?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  1  didn't  think  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  French  company  waa  in  the  habit 
of  making  tributes  of  gratitude  to  those  that  rendered  services? 
A.  That  is,  only  |10  to  a  policeman,  but  we  can  not  afford  f  10 
to  a  captain. 

Q.  That  is  too  small  to  a  captain?  A.  I  would  never  dare  to 
give  flO  to  a  captain,  but  when  we  came  to  the  sum  of  |500,  that 
jwould  be  a  respectable  sum;  I  don't  remember  about  that;  I 
think  that  is  too  much. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  too  much?    A.  I  think  so. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  it  was  divided  among  seven?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  speak  about  seven  policemen  or  seven  captains. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  none  of  the  seven  persons  whose 
names  you  gave  to  the  cashier  to  distribute  this  money  among, 
was  a  policeman?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  none  of  them  was  a  policeman?  A. 
I  won't  swear:  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Then  they  may  have  been  policemen?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  stop  right  there,  that  the 
moment  it  comes  to  the  identity  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
received  that  f 500,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  stop  right  there  and 
say  you  don't  remember;  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  that? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  quite  at  length  to-day,  and  I  regret 
very  much  that  we  should  feel  it  necessary  to  place  a  gentleman 
in  your  position,  under  such  a  lengthy  examination  on  this 
point  of  your  memory  touching  the  identity  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  received  this  money;  now,  I  ask  you  finally,  after 
all  that  has  passed  here  on  this  witness  stand  under  oath,  if  you 
can,  on  your  conscience,  recognizing  the  obligations  of  an  oath, 
npon  that  conscience  and  recognizing  a  God  above  you,  as  I 
believe  you  do,  will  you  swear  that  you  don't  know  to  whom 
that  1500  was  given?  A.  Mr.  Goflf  — 
L.  387 
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Q.  Answer  my  question,  please;  will  you  swear?  A.  No.  I 
won't  swear;  Mr.  Goff,  am  1  — 

y.  That  is  all;  I  will  excuse  you  for  to-day,  Mr.  Forget;  we 
will  request  you  to  come  here  to-morrow  morning,  after  yon 
have  had  a  night's  rest?    A.  All  right,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman   Lexow: 

•    Q.  You  understand  that  you  are  still  under  the  subpoena  of 
this  committtee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  must  not  speak  with  anybody  in  reference  to 
the  testimony  that  you  give  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

William  F.  Hobbie,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  in  the  mercantile  bosi- 
ness:  banker  and  in  the  mercantile  importing  line. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  business  with  the  firm  of  the  late 
Governor  Edw^ard  D.  Morgan?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  the  place  is  in  Broad  street?  A.  Well,  the  oflSce  is 
in  Exchange  Place. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  relate,  as  briefly  as  you  can.  to  the  com- 
mittee, an  experience  that  you  had  on  your  way  home  three 
weeks  ago  last  Thursday  night?  A.  Well,  I  left  the  oflBce  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  8:30  train;  opposite  the  Stock  Ex- 
change I  caught  up  with  a  sort  of  chowder  party,  or  procession 
of  some  kind;  I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention:  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  music;  I  stepped  to  one  8ide»  and  as  I  did 
so  to  allow  the  crowd  to  go  by,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  lot  of 
hoodlums,  one  of  which  snatched  my  chain,  and  I  supposed  that 
ray  chain  and  watch  was  gone;  the  chain,  I  thought,  it  dropped 
alongside  of  me;  afterward  I  found  it  inside  of  my  vest  when  I 
got  to  my  home;  the  watch  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  party 
that  gi'abbed  the  watch  went  into  the  crowd  out  of  sight;  he 
was  a  boy,  T  should  judge,  not  over  15  years  of  age;  judging,  of 
course,  it  was  so  quickly  done;  well,  I  thought  the  boy  had  my 
watch,  and  I  reached  for  him,  but  instead  of  that  it  dropped  at 
ray  side;  and  as  I  turned  to  rush  in  the  crowd.  I  saw  a  hand 
come  out  and  take  up  something  which,  I  supposed  at  the  time, 
was  my  chain;  but,  as  I  remarked  before,  when  I  got  home  I 
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found  my  chain;  so,  of  course,  I  knew  it  was  my  watch;  I  had 
tw-o  or  three  packages  in  my  hand,  one  of  which  I  dropped,  and 
one  of  these  young  men  took  the  package  and  started  off  with 
it;  but  I  secured  the  package  again;  I  went  back  to  the  office 
and  stayed  there  a  few  moments;  I  took  my  train;  I  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  advertising  that  night;  after 
I  got  home  I  found  that  the  force  of  the  movement  on  this 
party's  part  had  swung  my  chain  along  inside  of  my  vest  and  it 
lodged  on  the  top  of  my  waistcoat;  since  that  time  I  have  heard 
nothing. 

Q.  Were  any  police  in  sight?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell;  it  was 
dark;  it  was  quarter-past  8,  and,  of  course,  that  thing  came  on 
me  so  suddenly  that  I  was  not  looking  for  policemen;  for  the 
moment  J  was  completely  staggered;  I  was  nonplussed;  used 
up;  and  my  only  idea  at  the  moment  was.  after  I  had  had  this 
experience,  to  go  away  from  there;  they  were  running  around 
me  like  so  many  mad  ants,  in  and  out;  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  there  about  it  that  indicated  to  you  that  it  was 
a  preconcerted  plan?  A.  I  don't  know;  the  watch  was  gone; 
and  this  fellow  picked  it  up;  and  then  my  bundle;  and  after 
reading  the  papers,  and  having  this  sad  experience  of  my  own, 
the  papers  told  me  how  these  things  had  happened  afterward; 
and  I  thought  from  that  that  they  must  have  acted  in  harmony. 

Q.  Was  this  gang  in  front  of  the  procession?  A.  No;  they 
were  on  the  sidewalk;  following  along  with  it;  they  took  up  the 
entire  sidewalk. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  did  you  recover  the  bundle?  A.  Why,  I  knocked  the 
fellow  head  over  heels  and  picked  the  bundle  up;  the  fellow  had 
it  in  his  hands;  and  I  couldn't  grab  him,  and  I  hit  him  as  hard 
as  I  oould;  he  dropped  the  bundle  and  I  picked  it  up. 

John  Corsoran,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  Btate, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Sfr.   Qoff: 

Q.  What  is  your  height?  A.  Bix  feet  one  and  one-half 
inoheB. 
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Q.  What  is  your  weight?  A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounda 

Q.  WTiere  is  the  rest  of  that  elub  (club  shown  witness)? 
A.   I   have  got   it   home. 

Q.  How  did  your  club  come  to  be  broken?  A.  I  was  arrest- 
ing a  prisoner  who  is  here  now. 

Q.  This  is  your  club;  there  is  No.  35  on  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  my  club. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  broken?  A.  1  will  tell  you;  I  was 
arresting  a  man  Saturday  night,  Peter  Quinn;  he  lives  in 
Thirty-tifth  street,  322;  he  had  given  me  considerable  trouble 
on  the  way  up;  when  he  got  opposite  his  own  house  he  stopped 
in  front  of  the  railing,  stopped  in  front  of  the  door,  and  he 
called  for  his  brother  to  come  down  and  release  him,  calling  me 
vile  and  abusive  names  and  calling  for  his  brother;  he  grabbed 
the  railing  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  scare  or  a  bluff,  and  I 
hauled  out  the  club  and  hit  the  railing  alongside  of  where 
he  was  and  smashed  the  club  in  twa 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  used  the  club?  A.  That  is  the 
only  time  I  used  the  club  that  night. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  took  out  your  club  in  order  to  give  him 
a  bluff,  you  struck  the  railing  and  broke  the  club?  A.  No;  I 
carried  the  club  from  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  street  and  First 
avenue. 

Q.  You  say  in  order  to  give  him  a  bluff  you  struck  the  rail- 
ing? A.  He  held  the  railing  opposite  the  door,  along  the  stoop 
line,  calling  for  the  brother  to  come  down  and  '^release  me 
from  this  dirty  big  son-of-a-bitch." 

Q.  Did  the  brother  come  down?  A.  The  brother  came  down 
afterward. 

Q.  After  you  had  broken  the  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  time  you  broke  the  club  you  had  no  one 
to   deal   with  but   this  prisoner?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.   He  was  your   prisoner?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.    Under   your   protection?     A.    Yes,    sir. 

Q.  As  a  police  oflBcer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  police  officers  were  there  there?  A.  None 
but  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  soon  after  were  you  assisted  by  your  brother  officers? 
A.  Well,  I  blowed  my  whistle;  it  was  a  long  time;  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  five  or  six  minutes,  or  probably  more. 

Q.  Why  did  you  blow  your  whistle?    A.  For  assistance. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  need  assistance?  A.  There  were  a  crowd  of 
probably  500  people  around  there,  who  were  using  threats  to 
let  the  prisoner  go  up  to  his  house,  and  more  were  hollering 
"take  him  away  from  here." 

Q.  Where  was  this?  A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  East 
Thirty-flfth  street. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  in  the 
streets  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  any  cause  at  all  called  upon  you  to  let  the 
prisoner   go?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  had  done  nothing  at  that  time,  had  you?  A.  What 
do  vou  mean?    I  had  a  prisoner  under  arrest  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  had  done  nothing  to  the  prisoner?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
taking  him  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  Merely  because  you  had  this  prisoner  under  arrest  and 
were  taking  him  to  the  station-house  a  mob  of  about  500 
gathered  around  you,  and  told  you  to  let  him  go?  A.  There 
might  be  more  and  may  be  less. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  had  used  this  bluff  of  yours  in  Break- 
ing the  club  over  the  iron  railing  and  that  that  attracted  a 
crowd?    A.The  hollering  of  the  prisoner  helped  to  attract. 

Q.  What  did  he  holler  for?    A.   For  assistance. 

Q.  "WHiat  for?    A.  To  up  into  his  own  house. 

Q.   His  own   house?    A.  Yes;   where   he   lived. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  man  hollered  for  assistance? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  abusive  from  the  time  I  placed  him  under 
arrest 

Q.  How  manv  officers  came  to  vour  assistance?  A.  Afterward 
two. 

Q.  Were  there  not  four  altogether,  besides  yourself?  A.  I 
guess  there  may  be  four  before  I  got  to  the  station-house. 

i}.  Officer,  step  down  here,  please;  stand  alongside  of  this 
mail.  (Tlie  witness  so  did,  and  stood  alongside  of  Peter  Edward 
(iuinn.)     This  is  the  man  that  you  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lock  at  his  face?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  his  clothing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  condition  of  that  man's  face 
junl  his  clothing?    A.  Not  his  face,  but  I  do  his  clothing. 

Q.  You  know  how  he  came  by  those  bruises  on  his  face;  cuts? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  give  them  to  him. 

Q.  Did  your  club?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  struck  the  man  with 
a  elub  in  my  life. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  strike  any  man  with  a  club?    A.  Not  to 

hurt  him. 

Q.  Are  you  not  known  as  the  ''man  killer"  around  that 
neighborhood?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  yourself  called  as  the  man  killer?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  T^is  is  the  first  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  time  I  waa 
known  as  the  man  killer. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  were  ever  called  the  man  killer?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  just  as  true  as  everything  else  you  have  stated 
about  this  clothing?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  my  solemn  oath,  I  will 
say  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  tried  for  clubbing?  A.  Never  been 
before  the  commissioners  in  my  life  for  any  cause,  except  on 
three  complaints. 

Q.  Only  three  complaints?    A.  Not  for  clubbing,  though. 

Q.  What  were  your  three  complaints?  A.  My  first  oomplaint 
was  for  not  reporting  a  dead  cat;  my  second  complaint  was, 
being  caught  in  second-handed  store,  and  the  third  complaint 
was  being  caught  sitting  on  a  coal  box  during  my  last  tour. 

Q.  What  was  done?    A.  I  was  fined  half  a  day's  pay  an  eacL 

Q.  You  took  the  stand  in  your  own  defense  each  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swore  that  you  did  report  the  dead  cat?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  denied  that  you  failed  to  report  the  dead  cat?  A.  I 
denied  that  I  saw  it. 

Q.  You  denied  that  you  sat  on  the  coal  box?  A.  I  said  I  was 
fixing  my  suspender. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  complaint?  A,  The  other  .complaint 
was  caught  inside  a  second-hand  store. 

Q.  Did  you  admit  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  dispute  about  that  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  break  that  club  over  that  man's  face?  A.  On 
my  solemn  oath,  I  didn't 

Q.  You  never  struck  him?  A.  I  never  struck  the  man  with 
a  club  in  my  life. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  this  man's  condition?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  strike  him  to  make  him  bleed. 

Q.  Did  he  come  by  those  wounds  while  in  your  custody?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  these  wounds  when  you  arrested  him?  A.  He 
might  have  had   some  of  them. 
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Q.  Did  jou  notice  them?  A.  He  was  in  a  funny  predicament, 
a!i\  now. 

<i.  Was  he  covered  with  blood  when  you  arrested  him?  A. 
No,  sir:  not  that  I  seen;  it  was  the  night  time,  at  12  o'clock;  he 
was  fall  and  covered  with  dirt. 

ii.  When  you  brought  him  to  the  station-house  was  he  bleed- 
ing;?    A.  I  didn't  notice. 

i}.  Could  he  have  been  bleeding  from  wounds  and  you  not 
notice  him  at  the  station-house  when  you  arraigned  him  at  the 
desk?     A.  I  didn't  notice  none  of  them;  nor  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  when  you  arraigned  him  before  the  sergeant  at 
the  desk,  on  Saturday  night,  did  you  notice  whether  he  was 
covered  with  blood  or  not?  A.  There  was  blood  around  his 
mouth. 

(2.  What  caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  around  his  mouth? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

(i.  Of  course,  you  were  innocent  of  anything?  A.  I  was  in- 
nocent of  striking  him. 

(J.  You  handled  him  gently?  A.  Well.  I  couldn't  handle  a 
drunken  man  very  gently  that  was  pulling  me- around. 

Q.  Of  course*  a  giant  like  this,  taking  hold  of  such  a  delicate 
little  fellow  as  you,  you  had  a  little  diflBculty?  A.  Well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  that  is  about  as  strong  a  small  man  as  I  got  hold 
of  since  I  have  been  on  the  police. 

(}.  He  is  a  small  man?  A.  Yes:  but  he  is  strong;  has  a 
I^owerful  muscle- 
Peter  Edward  Quinn,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Quinn,  stand  up;  how  high  are  you?  A.  I  must  be  around 
five  feet;  four  feet  nine,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  yourself  measured?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whnt  was  the  measurement?  A.  I  have  forgot  it,  it  is  so 
lon<r  since  1  was  measured. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  heavy  you  are?  A.  I  guess  I  must  be 
around  115  or  120  pounds. 

Q.  And  about  five  feet,  or  so,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  five  feet  and  about  115  pounds  weight?    A.  Y'es. 

Q.  I  show  you  this  remnant;  do  you  know  what  it  is?  A. 
Ve.s,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  made  acquaintance  with  the  other  end  of  this? 
A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  felt  the  weight  of  the  other  end  of  this?  A. 
Well.  1  believe  I  nave. 

Q.  What  became  ol"  the  other  end  of  this?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  What  caused  the  break?  A.  As  far  as  I  understand, 
when  I  came  to  my  own  door  I  asked  the  oflScer  to  let  me  see 
my  brother  before  I  went  up  to  the  station-house,  so  that  he 
would  know  where  1  was. 

Q.  You  are  under  arrest  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Don't  be  afraid,  tell  the  truth  here?  A.  So  I  would  hare 
a  chance  to  get  out  on  bail  if  I  could;  Iwas  never  arrested  only 
once,  and  I  was  lined  $5;  seems  the  officer  refused  me;  and  I 
got  my  hand  on  the  railing*  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  and  he 
must  have  either  hit  my  hand  or  hit  the  railing,  I  conldn'  Bay 
which;  but  there   is  a  mark  there  on  the  knuckle. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  wounds  on  your  face?  A.  Well  I 
got  punched  on  the  face  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Who  punched  you?    A.  The  same  man. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  In  the  station-house. 

Q.  How  many  officers  took  yuo  to  the  station  house?  A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  More  than  one?  A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir:  I  don't  know,  I 
am  sure. 

Q.  Were  you  drunk?    A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  punched?  A.  Yes;  I 
just  remember  when  I  was  punched. 

Q.  When  the  officer  arrested  you  did  you  have  any  of  the 
wounds  that  you  now  have  on  your' face?  A.  Xo;  not  aa  1  know 
of. 

Q.  Where  in  the  station-house  were  you  beaten?  A.  Well,  I 
was  beaten  at  the  desk. 

Q.  Did  more  than  one  officer  beat  you?  A.  No;  not  as  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Only  the  one  that  arrested  you?    A.  Only  the  one  officer. 

Q.  What  did  he  beat  you  for?    A.  When  he  was  making  tiie 

charge  I  said  something  to  him,  and  he  said,  "  Shut  up,"  and  he 

punched  me  in  the  face;  all  this  row  of  teeth  on  this  side  is  loose. 

Q.  Your  teeth  are  loose  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  strike  you  after  that?    A.  No,  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  strike  you  more  than  once?  A.  No,  only  the  once 
that  I  know. 
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lip  and  wounds  upon  your  cheek,  and  you  say  your  teeth  are 
loosened?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  beaten  in  any  other  place  except  the  station- 
house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

Q.  And  beaten  by  a  policeman  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  policeman  on  the  stand?  A.  Yes,  I  believe  I 
was  hit  in  Thirty-fourth  street  by  another  policeman  that  sent 
me  home,  and  I  was  on  my  way  coming  home  when  this  Mr. 
Corcoran  got  hold  of  me. 

James  Joseph  Clifford,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  iEis  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q,  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Three  hundred  and  forty-one 
Bast  Three  Hundred  and  Pifty-fttk  street 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Sawyer. 

Q.  Do  you  work  every  day  at  your  trade?  A.  I  work  every 
day.  aad  if  I  don't  work  I  am  around  the  place  where  I  am 
working. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested?  A.  Never  until  I  was  arrested 
Saturday  night 

Q.  Never  charged  with  any  crime?  A.  Never  charged  with 
any  crime;  never  went  into  the  station-house  with  any  crime, 
except  about  two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  party  stole  some  mats 
and  I  saw  the  mats  missing  out  of  the  hallway  and  I  saw  the 
party  going  along  the  avenue  with  the  mats,  and  I  told  the 
ftgent,  and  I  went  up  with  a  policeman  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  Who  do  you  work  for?    A.  L.  K.  Irving. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  last  Saturday  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  arrested?  A.  I  was  standing  op- 
posite 319  East  Thirty-fifth  street  and  I  heard  hollering  out- 
side, and  they  were  opposite  a  boys'  lodging  house  when  I  went 
over,  and  there  .were  four  policemen  at  this  young  man. 

Q.  This  witness  who  just  left  the  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quinn?  A.  Qninn;  and  I  went  over  and  I  said,  "It  is  a 
flhame.'' 

Q.  What  were  they  doing?    A.  They  were  pulling  him  and 
punching  him  all  the  way  up  to  the  station-house,  pulling  him, 
dragging  him,  and  his  sister  and  I  was  talking  to,  and  she  hol- 
lered for  God's  sake  to  let  him  alone. 
L.  388 
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Q  His  sister  did?  A.  His  sister-in-law;  so  I  went  over  and 
I  said,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  be  hitting  him  like  that " ;  they  said, 
"  Go  away  or  we  will  hit  you ; "  I  said,  "  No  you  wont,"  and  he 
walked  away  and  he  came  back  and  he  punched  him,  and  I 
stood  there;  this  officer  hit  me,  and  it  didn't  make  my  face  so 
bad  tiien. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  officer  struck  you?  A.  No,  another  officer; 
I  gave  the  number  480;  he  came  back  and  he  punched  me  and  he 
went  away;  then  this  Peter  Quinn's  brother  came  over  to  me 
and  a  friend  of  mine  and  he  said,  ''  Do  you  know  if  I  could  get 
anybody  to  go  his  bonds  "?  I  said.  **  You  go  up  and  see  the  ser- 
geant and  see  what  the  charge  is";  we  went  up  and  saw  the 
sergeant,  and  tiie  policeman  came  along  after  putting  him  in  a 
cell  and  clouted  me. 

Q.  Struck  you  again?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  my  face  so  that  I 

couldn't  eat  anything;    when  I  was  going  up  to  the  station- 

house,  there  were  two  policemen  with  this  oth^  man,   and 

tbey  were  in  front  of  me  and  I  was  behind  them,  and  they  turned 

around  and  kicked  me;  so  when  I  got  up  to  the  station-house 

before  the  sergeant,  I  looked  at  this  officer's  number;  Haver- 

meyer,  I  believe,  his  name  is;  I  said,  "  I  will  see  you  about  this;  " 

two  roundsmen  behind  the  desk  said,  "  There  is  plenty  of  room 

there  to  give  them  more;"  but  I  didn't  get  hit;  then  we  were 

going  down  into  the  cell  and  another  policeman  standing  there 

said,  "  Don't  hit  thera ;  "  so  we  didn't  get  hit  going  into  the  cell. 

Q.  Was  anyone  trying  to  hit  you  when  the  man  standing  at 

the  cell  said,  "Don't  hit  him?"    A.  There  was  a  man  ahead 

of  me;  it  was  the  voice  I  heard;  no  one  was  trying  to  hit  me 

going  into  the  cell,  unless  they  were  trying  to  hit  the  man  that 

was  ahead. 

Q.  What  charge  did  they  make  against  you  at  the  station- 
house?  A.  They  made  the  charge  of  being  drunk  and  trying 
to  rescue  a  prisoner. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Had  you  drank  anything  that  night?    A.  I  had  a  couple 
glasses  of  beer  in  me,  but  I  was  not  drunk. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  yon  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  liquor?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  not. 
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Mr.  Gofif.— This  is  the  entry:  "James  Clifford,  23,  white; 
residence,  341  East  Thirty-fifth  street;  intoxication  and  dis- 
orderly conduct;  officer,  Thomas  Crayon;  acting  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  causing  a  crowd  to  collect  and  trying  to  fight  with  the 

Q.  Did  you  cause  a  crowd  to  collect  and  try  to  fight  with  the 
oliicer?  A.  No,  sir;  if  I  caused  a  crowd  to  collect  when  I 
started  in  first,  why  didn't  this  officer,  when  he  hit  me,  first  make 
a  prisoner  of  me  then ;  when  I  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  block 
he  then  came  down  and  punched  me  and  had  my  jaw  like  that 
(indicating),  and  made  a  prisoner  of  me. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  way  to  the  station-house?  A.  I  was  on 
the  way  to  the  station-house  to  see  what  the  charge  was,  and 
then  going  across  the  way  to  get  a  man  to  go  his  bail. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  man  Quinn?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him 
from  working  with  him. 

Q.  Are  you  a  friend  of  his?  A.  Yes,  sir;  me  and  him  worked 
in  the  same  place. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

(}.  Was  your  clothing  torn?    A.  Yes;  but  not  very  much. 

(}.  I  see  you  were  discharged  next  morning  by  the  police 
magistrate?    A.  I  was  discharged  before  Judge  McMahon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  man  Corcoran  called  by  any  name 
in  the  neighborhood?  A.  The  only  name  I  heard  him  called 
was  "The  Lily." 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  lily  is  a  speci- 
men flower  that  is  bred  in  the  garden  of  New  York,  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayers,  and  if  the  horticulture  be  not  changed, 
1  think  the  lily  will  turn  into  a  dragon  lily  before  we  get 
through  with  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  may  be  a  tiger  lily. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  Quinn  struggling  or  fighting  with 
the  officer  at  the  time?    A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  why  I  went  over. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Quinn  fighting  the  officer  at  the  time?  A.  See 
Quinn  fighting? 
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Q.  Yes;  was  Quinn  fighting?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  able  to 
fight  him;  there  were  too  many  around  to  fight  him. 

Q.  Was  he  tr^'ing  to  fight  him?  A  .No,  sir;  when  they  called 
for  assistance  he  was  right  opposite  his  door,  and  he  called 
for  his  brother  Jimmy;  that  was  the  young  man  that  followed 
him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  club  used  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see 
the  club  used;  I  didn't  see  the  club  break,  but  I  seen  him 
getting  clubbc*d,  drawing  up,  and  I  got  clubbed  myself. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  club  used  on  Quinn;  did  you  see  the 
officer  using  his  club  on  Quinn?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  the  officer 
using  his  club  on  Quinn. 

Q.  What  was  Quinn  doing?  A.  All  he  could  do  was  to  be 
dragged  right  up. 

Q.  lie  was  not  stuggling  or  attempting  to  defend  himself^ 
or  anything  of  that  kind?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  The  ofllcers  had  hold  of  him  on  each  side?    A.  Yes,  5«ir. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  took  four  officers,  the  biggest 
one  being  six  foot  two,  to  take  him  to  the  station-house?  A. 
It  took  them  all  to  take  him  to  the  station-house,  and  whon 
they  came  down  they  went  for  me,  and  they  kicked  me;  there 
is  a   big  lump  there. 

Q.  Were  any  of  you  trying  to  pull  Quinn  away  from  the 
officer?  A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  the  officer  and  said,  don't  hit  him 
and  he  will  go  quitely. 

Mr.  GofF. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  present  to  you  a  remnant 
of  this  club  as  a  memento,  so  that  when  you  go  up  to  Albany, 
you  can  exhibit  it  as  an  object  lesson.  I  trust  you  will  take 
it  with  the  compliments  of  "The  Lily." 

Senator  Bradley. — Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  have  it  put  in  a 
glass  case,   Mr.  Goff. 
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Mp.  Goflf. — We  will  see  when  we  get  ta  Albany,  although  I 
think  it  is  transparent  enough  and  will  not  need  any  case. 

James  Hughes,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  At  Van   Courtland. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  annexed  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  have  been  In  the  liquor 
business;  now  I  am  not;  I  am  teaming. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  while  under  oath  you  are 
i!ompelled  to  answer  all  proper  questions  that  may  be  put  to 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  so  far  as  any  testimony  that  may  be  given  hei*e 
concerning  the  transaction  complained  of  in  the  resolutions 
appointing  this  committee,  you  are  protected  from  prosecution, 
jou  understand  that?    A.  I  understand  that 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  little  incident  that  took 
place  up  in  Riverdale  a  little  while  ago,  a  little  dog-fight  that 
took  place  there;  do  you  remember  that  dog-fight  that  took 
place  at.  Mrs.  McDonalds?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  had  a  little  money  on  one  of  the  pups?  A.  I  didn't 
see  it. 

Q.  But  you  had  some  money  on  one  of  the  pups?  A.  On  one 
side  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  out?    A.  It  didn't  come  off. 

Q.  The  fight  didn't  come  off?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  It  was  interfered  with  by  the  police. 

Q.  Who  interfered;  what  policeman?  A.  Well,  there  were 
different  policemen. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  raid  made  there?  A,  There 
was  a  raid;  19  arrested. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  about  that  fight  before  it  came  off; 
before  it  was  to  come  off?    A.  I  didn't;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about  it?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
the  first  thinfir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  relations  or  any  transactions  with  any  of 
the  policemen?    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Concerning  that  fight?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  some  talk  with  Roundsman  Weise  regard- 
ing it?    A.  I  didn't 
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Q.  Did  jou  say  anything  to  him  at  all  aboat  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  charge  against  Policeman  Weise?  A.  I 
did. 

CJ.  What  was  the  charge?  A.  Of  accepting  money  to  allow 
the  tignt  to  go  on. 

Q.  Did  he  get  the  money  from  you?  A.  Well,  it  was  so  dark, 
I  suppose  he  got  it;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Explain  to  us  the  transaction;  how  did  it  become  dark? 
A.  Well,  it  was  at  night  time;  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  9  o'clock,  I  should  think;  I  was  keeping  a  place  at  that 
time,  and  the  people  were  all  there  to  fight  the  dogs,  of  course; 
and  this  Mr.  Weise  was  a  stranger  to  me  at  that  time. 

Q.  Roundsman?  A.  Roundsman;  I  didn't  know  who  the  man 
was. 

Q.  Was  he  in  citizen's  clothes?  A.  No»  sir;  he  was  in  uni- 
form; when  the  policemen  were  looking  around  for  these  people, 
why  the  man  —  he  is  dead  as  the  present  time,  Mr.  Martin  — 
instructed  me  to  give  this  policeman  a  bribe  of  f 5,  to  see  if  he 
could  get  everything  right  and  have  the  fight  oflf,  and  not  be 
followed  to  where  they  were  going;  and  I  went  out  and  I  sup- 
pose I  gave  that  money  to  Mr.  Weise;  I  didn't  know  his  name  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  money  to  the  man?  A.  He  was  on  horse- 
back and  I  handed  it  up. 

Q.  The  bill  left  your  hand?    A.  I  let  go  the  bill,  anyhow. 

Q.  And  something  caugbt  hold  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side? 
A.  It  disappeared  from  me;  of  course;  I  let  it  go  as  soon  as  I 
handed  it.  and  went  away. 

Q.  There  were  no  ghosts  around  there  (Riverdale)  were  there? 
A.  It  was  very  dark ;  I  couldn't  say. 

(J.  You  don't  think  that  any  spirits  came  around  and  took 
away  that  f5  bill  from  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  was  in  too  big 
a  hurry;  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  addressed  the  policeman  on  horseback 
and  the  |5  bill  disappeared?  A.  I  didn't  address  him;  I  merely 
went  out;  I  had  no  conversation;  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  dog-fight  to  him?  A.  I 
never  mentioned  it 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  station-house  afterward,  what  did 
you  say;  did  you  make  a  charge  against  him?  A.  To  the 
station-house? 
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Q.  Yes?    A.  I  didn't  go  to  the  statioD-house. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  the  charge  against  him?  A.  I  went 
to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  to  police  headquarters?  A.  1  went 
there  myself. 

Q.  You  told  about  this  transaction?    A.  I  diS;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  tell  there?  A.  I  couldn't  say  the  man's 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Inspector  Steers?  A.  i  have  seen  that 
gentleman  once.  I  think. 

Q.  Be  was  on  duty  once,  was  he  not?  A.  I  think  he  was;  1 
couldn't  say,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  charge  you  made?  A.  I  withdrew 
the  charge;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  it  was  other 
people  who  were  doing  the  work,  and  I  thought  I  was  only 
making  a  fool  of  myself  to  do  it;  I  was  not  sure  he  was  the  man, 
anyhow ;  Jif ter  I  found  out  that  I  had  made  a  charge  against  a 
man  named  Weise.  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  Weise  or  any 
other  name:  there  were  three  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  do  know  tiiat  you  parted  with  |5?  A.  I  know  that  I 
parted  with  $5. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  didn't  get  it  back  either?  A.  I  haven't  started  to  col- 
lect it  yet 

Herman  Weise,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Qoflf: 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  when  you  threatened  to  commit 
suicide  in  presence  of  Captain  Westervelt  when  charges  were 
made  against  you?    A.  I  never — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  to  commit  suicide  when  a  charge  was 
made  against  you?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  tiiink  you  could  have  made  such  a  threat  and  yon 
not  know  it?    A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Captain  Westervelt  had  you  in  a 
room  for  three  hours  for  a  certain  transaction?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  while  you  were  in  uniform  and  on  duty 
being  caught  in  a  house  on  Madison  avenue?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  drove  you  out  of  Westervelt's  precinct?  A.  I  warn 
trausferred  to  the  Thirty-fifth. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  be  transferred?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  were  caught  in  a  respectable 
man's  house  in  an  improper  condition,  there  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  females  of  his  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not,  and  that  it  was  not 
brought  to  Captain  Westervelt's  attention;  will  you  swear  that 
you  were  not  charged  by  Captain  Westervelt  with  being  found 
in  a  respectable  citizen's  house  in  improper  relations  with  one  ot 
the  females  of  his  household?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  yon  were  not  so  caught?  A.  I  swear 
to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  charged  before  Captain 
Westervelt  with  that  oflPense?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I 
was  charged  with. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  were  charged  with  that  offense? 
A  I  was  charged  with  being  in  there,  but  I  was  not  in  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  threaten  to  commit  suicide  in  Captain  Wester- 
velt's hearing  and  presence  if  the  charge  was  pressed  against 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  relate  the 
very  words  I  mentioned. 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  very  words?  A.  He  accused  me  and  I  said, 
before  I  will  have  anything  of  that  kind  I  would  sooner  blow 
my  head  off,  or  words  to  that  effect 

Q.  Then  didn't  he  tell  you  to  get  to  a  hot  place  out  of  the 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  what  drove  you  out  of  the  precinct?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  never  was  a  charge  made  against  you  for  that?  A. 
No,  sir;  there  was  not  a  charge;  I  haven't  done  anything. 

Q.  There  never  was  a  charge  made  against  you  for  taking  a  $6 
bill  from  Mr.  Hughes?    A.  Well,  I  haven't  taken  any. 

Q.  Mr.  Hughes  says  you  were  on  horseback  when  he  handed  it 
to  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  time;  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  seen  him  before;  I  don't  know  that  Mr, 
Hughes  knew  me. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  may  go  for  the  present,  oflScer;  I  want  to  see 
you  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goff,  shall  any  announcement  be  made 
with  reference  to  witnesses. 
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Mr  Goff. — Yes,  sir. 

(*hainn:in  Lexow. —  To  attend  in  the  inornin*^  at  half-past  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GolT. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
be  herf»  tomorrow  inornin;^  at  half-pasi  \i)  o'llock,  without 
fuither  subpoena. 

Mr.  <.iotr. —  One  moment,  ph*ase.  I  have  a  witness  here  that 
"we  have  to  examine. 

Milli<;  AVeinber;^,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
beiuj^  duly  sworn,  t(*stitied  as  follows: 

Direct  exauiination  by  Mr.  GofT: 

(The  witness  was  (^\amined  ihrou;::h  Martin  Van  Ryn,  as 
interpreter.) 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  S;i."»o  for  to  Silver  D(dlar  Smith?  A.  I 
wanted  to  pay  him  t<:\T}{),  but  he  wouhln't  a«MM»]>t  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  pay  him  the  ?:5r)0  for?  A.  I  wanted 
to  open  a  housi*. 

Q.  What  l:ind  of  a  house?     A.  A  <M)tr(»(*-house. 

Q.  With  lady  boarders?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Why  did  you  want  to  pay  Silvt»r  Dollnr  Smith  ?*»50  to  open 
a  oofTee-house  for?     A.  1   wanted  prot(»('tion. 

Q.  ITow  <ould  Silver  I>t>llar  Smith  pve  you  jirotiTtion?  A'. 
A  frirl  told  me  to  ^o  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith  and  h<»  could  pro- 
tect m(\ 

Q.  IMd  you  pay  nnuiey  to  anyone?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  th<»  name  <if  rilnuin?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  Ion;;:  di<l  you  ke<»p  your  i-otViM*-room  thm"?  A.  Three 
months. 

Q.  And  your  ;rirl?     A.  Only  a  stM'vnnt  trirl. 

Q.  And  you  ditln't  ]»ay  any  mini<\v?  A.  No:  T  wanted  to  pay, 
but  he  didn't  want  it:  he  sIiowimI  me  llir  door. 

Mr.  tSoff. —  I  think,  Mr.  (Miairnuin,  ilmt  wi»  oUL^ht  to  adjourn 
ri^rht  lM*re,  b«M'ans«*  it  is  a  nmst  surprisin;:  tliiu^  tluit  Silver 
Dolhir  Smith  shoubl  In*  o!V<nMl  s:\TA),  tn  proi»ri  n  folTre  saloon 
for  three  nnmtlis,  nnd  y«*t  nt»t  arnpt  it.  T  think  W(»  had  IxMter 
adjourn    ri<.rhi    awny. 

The   commit tiM>  adjoiirniMl  to  Wi'dn<»sday,  October  10.   Is04, 
10:oO  o'clock,  a.   m. 
L.  :i5iO 
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rrcH-t^iMlinjjs  of  tlie  fdrly-fourth  session  of  the  committee, 
Wcdii<»s(Iay,  October  UK  1S1)4,  at  10::iO  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  <:iar(Mn*e  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  George 
W.  Robertson  and  Tiitlibert  W.  Pound.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank 
Moss,  and  W.  Tra\'ers  Jerome. 

Samuel  Kaufman,  ealled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  aHirmed,  testilied  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Salesman. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Samuel  Kaufman?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  No.  4:>7  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth street. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  couit  vesterdav?    A.  \'es,  sir;  I  was. 

il,  Di<l  you  h(»ar  the  examination  of  Otlicer  Corcoran?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  jro  out  of  eonrt  with  Ofticer  (.'oreoran,  or  where 
vou  eould  svM»  liim?    A.  About  one  minute  after. 

(}.  And  how  far  did  you  «xo  with  the  oftieer?    A.  I  met  him 

on  \\w  ritv   Hall  statiim. 
« 

Q.  Did  you  <iti  on  t]i(»  ear  with  him?    A.  Y«»s,  sir. 

Q.  Who  els(»  was  witli  him?    A.  No  one  els(»  b(*sides  myself. 

Q,  Was  tlitMV  another  oHict^r  witli  Corcoran?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.   Did   you   hear   Con-oran   talk?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.    Did   yon    h«»ar  him   talk  alMiut  anythinjjr   that   happened 
hen»?     A.  Yi's.  sir. 

(},  What  did  lie  say?     A.  Tie  says,  **  I  will  make  those  two 
witness(»s  dead  as  a  door  nail:  T  will  lav  for  them  some  nijrht." 

<>.    What    two   witnesses?     A.   The    witnesses   that   testified 
njiainst  him. 

Q.  The   two   witurssi's   tliat    teslitied   airainst    Corcoran.   TOii^ 
heard  liini   say  he  v;ould  niake  them  dead  as  door  nails,  an< 
would    lay   rt»r  them  some  ni.irht?     A,  Yes. 

i}.  Did  1h»  say  wIm'h?     A.  lie  did  not  say  when,  and  the  othei 
oflirrM'  said,  yon  liad  Iw-tter  wait   until  tin*  L(*xow  jrets  done. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anyihiu;;  else?    A.  The  other  otlicer  said_   • 
"A  littlo  lowi.r.'' 

Q.  Snvs  wliat?     ;\.  Says,  *•' Not  so  loud."  and  then  they  cohl  - 
nienccd  to  joke  on  the  way  up:  that  is  about  all  they  stated, 
and  cf»mm(^n<ed  to  jidvo  with  one  another. 
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Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  with  the  police  yourself, 
haven't  you?    A.  Some. 

Q.  You  have  had  Occasion  to  hold  public  mci^tinj^s  at  times, 
haven't  you?    A.    Ves. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  some  public  iue(»tin<^s  you  havtt  arranged 
for,  and  lu'ld.  wli<»n»  you  canu»  in  ronta^t  with  the  police? 
A.  About  fijrht  numths  ajro  at  N«»\v  Irvin^j:  J  fall  we  had  a 
ineetin«r.  aud  1  s(M*n  a  iiumlMT  of  men  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
and  collect in«r  iuoni\v:  I  asked  (lu*m  what  tlioy  wi»n?  doinj;  tliat 
for;  thoy  said  that  is  fcM'  the  olTicter;  I  said,  *'\Vliat  for,  he  is 
getting  paid;"  «and  they  wcMit  up  to  hand  it  to  tlu»  otVuuM',  and  if 
was  either  ^2  or  .?.'>;  and  the  tdliccr  said,  •*\Vhat  do  you  think  1  aim, 
a  small  potato  to  take*  ?2  or  S:*.;"  f  said  \o  tlu»  ]»arties,  **You 
don't  want  to  jriv(?  tlu»m  auythinjj:,"  aud  as  I  went  across  the 
street  tho  othf#M'  said,  *'!  will  p:«»t  square  on  you,"  and  then 
I  went  away. 

Q.   Do  you   know   tho  oftirer?     A.  T  do   not. 

Q.  Was  that  tin'  oflict^r  at  that  nuMMinj;  ludd  at  tho  time  you 
mentioned?  A.  lie  was  down  stairs,  and  after  meeting  he 
came  up. 

Q.  What  dat<»  was  the  mec^ting?  A.  Tt  was  on  Friday  night; 
I  don't  know   the  exart  date. 

Q.  About  eijiht  months  ago?     A.  About  <'ight  mtmths  ago. 

Bv  Senator- l?radlev: 

• 

Q.  What  meriing  was  it?  A.  The  nuMMing  of  the  tailors^ 
union. 

Hv   (.'Inirmnn   Lexow; 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  want  to  give  fh.at  $:\  for?  A.  T  did  not 
want  to  give  it  to  him:  and  they  wen*  colltMiing  it;  aud  tliey 
said   for   watching  dt)wn   stairs. 

J5y    ^fr.    Mo»<s: 

Q.  The  mrn  that  were  '•ollefiintr  wer<»  members  of  the 
tailors'    uuion.    weri'ii't    thi^y?     A.    1    believe   so. 

Q.  They  were  i!irm?HTs  of  the  meetiuL'?     A.   I    thiuk  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w!io  a<k«Ml   tln'in   to  oolh»ri    for  tin*  oftirer? 

Q.  TImm-i*  wi'rf»  threr  or  four  <»f  tliem  live  of  th«'m:  th<»n»  was 
nionev  <-hanuint:  hands,  and  I  don*t  kn«»\v  who  was  to  hand  it 
to  him. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  exchange?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  meeting  where   officers 

have  been  paid  for  watching  at  the  door?    A.  That  is  about  the 

only  one. 

M(\ver  fc>rlioeiiffld.  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
fcjlate,   being   duly   sworn,   testified   as   follows: 

Direct   examination   by   Mr.   Moss: 

Q.    Wlint    is  your  full   name?     A.   Meyer   Schoenfeld. 

Q.  Wlu»ro  do  you  Uvt»?  A.  I  live  in  42  Clinton,  but  the 
offices  of  Xhv  union  is  in  -10  Attorney  street. 

Q.  Yon  livt^  in  4*1  (Clinton  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  busim»ss?  A.  My  business  is  at  present 
organizfM-  of  the  tailors'  union. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  e\perienr-e  in  holding  public  nieetiiigd 
of   the   uni(ni?     A.   Yrs,    sir. 

Q.  lias  iliat  ex]H'rIence  brou;;ht  you  in  contact  with  the 
polite?    A.  Part  of  it. 

Q.  Dti  you  know  anytli!n,L'  about  money  having  to  be  paid  to 
])o]in>n)en  fc»r  ]»rot<*cti<ni  lo  those  meetings?  A.  All  thfit  I 
know  is  1  was  invitcMl  to  spnak  t(»  a  mass-moeting  about  seven 
or  eight  monilis  ago  in  Irving  Ilall,  and  when  I  was  done  I 
saw  a  mail,  Samurl  Kaufman,  and  Harry  White,  standing 
with  ilio  olHiii-r  in  tlii*  hall:  .1  askiMl  ilimi  what  thev  were  doiu*? 
thiMi*,  and  iln'y  told  nu»  ihe  oflirtT  was  asking  for  some  money, 
and  t!»<*y  Isatl  got  to  mak«»  som<*  colh^ction  for  it;  that  is  about 
all   I  know. 

Q.   Did  yoii  st.M'  the  ii>llo«'iion  made?     A.  YfS,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  srt*  nny  inniii«y  paid  to  the  oftiror?     A.  No. 

Q.   I5ni  the  r«*«iur>i  was  in;id«'  in  his  prosenco?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

i-i.  Or  ihf  tiling  w;is  taikiMl  nhont  in  Tils  pr<'st*ne<'?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(>.  D«»  Non  know  what   his  nnnn*  was?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  Non  know  liis  nn!nln-r?  A.  No:  f  am  sorry  for  it:  I 
think  the  i»*si  of  them  know  ii ;  bni  I  dcin't  know  it. 

i).  \\  h'F»*  was  th*'  rn»MMinix  lirhl?  A.  At  Jiving  Hall:  it  was 
Fridav  nivhi:  al«»ni  ^-iirlit  nionilis  airo:  it  ronhl  In*  fiuind  out  bv 
Iho  <»ru.iMi/.ai  ion. 

Q.  Do  voij  know  anviliinir  nl»<»ni  tho  e<illertion  of  monev  bv 
poddlln'j^?  A.  I  don't  know  :  T  did  not  take  interest  in  it;  but 
I  know  that  tlie  j^MldhMs  an*  makin;c  some  deals  with  the  ollieers 
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iu  Hester  ntreot;  if  they  were  uot,  the  blockn  would  not  be  so 
crowded  as  they  are. 

ii,  I>o  \ou  know  about  an  assessment  of  a  certain  amount  a 
w«*ek?  A.  I  don't  know  about  tlie  assessments;  1  don't  know 
-what  ihey  are  paying;  but  I  know  that  tlie  streets  on  the  east 
side  are  blo(k4Mi. 

<2..  On  wliat  streets?  A.  Hester  street,  Essex  street,  Norfolk 
street  and  IJid^e  sln*et. 

Q.  l)o  they  stay  more  tlian  10  minut<*s  at  a  timi»?  A. 
Sonn*  of  tliem:  and  somr*  of  them  are  not  allowed  1o  stav;  anS 
some  <»f  them  d(»  uo\  mov(*  for  some  three  or  four  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  <m  some  occasions  when  some 
jieddliTs  were  made  to  move  by  the  polic(*men,  and  others 
allowed  to  stav?     A.  (Vrlainlv. 

Q.  How  manv  times  liave  vou  seen  thai?     A.  A  f(»w  limes. 
»  • 

Q.  You  know  of  any  money  liavinjj  been  paid  by  peddlers  to 
of!iC(*rs?     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Uie  name  of  any  man  wlio  has  been  engaged 
in  collecting  money  from  peddl<*rs?     A.  No. 

Hv  Senator  Hradley: 

<}.  I  will  ask  you  on<»  question:  you  sjiy  that  thr»  jjoliceman 
makes  the  pi^ddlers  m(»vc  on  Kssex  street?     A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Hid  you  si*e  Kss«\\  stre<*t  Sunday  afbMiioon?     A.  No. 

Q.  Hon't  ynii  Know  tliat  it  is  i\  fjici  that  Kss«»x  street,  from 
one  end  to  tin*  otlHM\  is  lin«Ml  with  peddlrrs'  wag<ms,  and  even 
with  horses  and  wagons,  nnd  ovi-ry  store  (»n  Kss«»x  stn*et,  with 
tilt?  i*xc«*ption  of  lirpnir  ston*s.  is  wid(f  ojmml  nnd  men  doing  busi- 
ness, and  s(»ning  rignrs  nnd  sewing  boots  and  slioes?  A.  Not 
only  in  Kss«»x  street,  but  in  \orf<»ll\  street,  nlso. 

Patrick  Kelly,  called  ns  n  witness  on  lu»half  of  the  Stat«\  being 
dulv  sworn,  testitii»d  as  follows: 

■ 

l)ireri  (\\amin;ilion  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You:*  n-imi*  is  l*ntri<k  Kelly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh«»rf'  <lo  y«»n  livo?     A.   No.  1t'»7T  Tliiril  ;ivfnn«\ 

O.  Hid  vou  l:;jv<'  nnv  rxi;rrien<-e  with  flu*  pnliri'mm  recfUtlv? 
A.  Yc's,  sir. 

(;.  Whrn  wjis  it?  A.  L:rM  Monday  nii:^:!,  tv«»  \s«M'ks:  from 
Inst  Sundjiy  ni<.'ht  two  wrrks  wjis  tlir  Wvsi. 

Q.  T«-ll  us  nil  nbout  ii?  A.  \V«'I1,  tln^  tirsi  tinH»  1  4nme  to  sit 
out  on  the  stooji,  I  was  np  nil  night;  ih«'n»  was  a  tin  w«'dding  iu 
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the  house,  but  I  did  not  ixo  to  the  w<»ddinjj;;  I  stopped  up  all 
lii^lit;  1  coiihl  n«)t  sleep;  and  the  n(»xt  dav  1  sk*pt  nearly  all  daj; 
and  1  went  down  tin*  next  eveninjr  to  iak<*  a  litth>  air  on  the 
stoo]>,  and  I  sat  down:  and  it  was  a  liith*  hite,  and  1  fell  asleep; 
and  liiis  man  raiiM>  alon^. 

Q.  What   man?     A.  Tln»  ]»cdir<'man. 
Q.  What  Jiaihc?     A.  Tliinrow,  oi-  son^'thinj;  Wlir  that. 
(2.  Wliai  siation  dors  hi*  hfh)ii«4:  to?     A.  Fil'iy-ri^hth  ftsireet; 
so  T  was  ash»«»p,  and  \w  wok«»  me  \\\)  with  his  hands  in  my  poeket, 
and  took  a  oO  rent  piiMt*  out  of  it;  I  did  not  put  my  hand  in  mj 
])o<*ket  ri<»lit  away;  T  asked  liim,  ''  What  are  you  dt)injr;"  he  said, 
"  What  aic  \on  dnin^  iirrr;**  and  ho  said  for  me  to  ^et  out  of 
luM*<\  and  I  tnhl  him  I  wnnhln't,  I  hrhui;r**d  to  it;  and  lir  went 
4h>wn   Srri»n<l  ;i\»M'.nr;  I   foinnl   my  porkrt  iij»prd  oprn,  aau  a 
pirrr  of  papri*  it  was  wiapprd  in  «)|M-n  <»n  th<»  5>to*»p,  and  I  see 
it  dropptM],  too.  and  did  not  take  notier  of  what  it   was  until  I 
f)ut  my  hand  in  my  porkrt,  until  he  was  j^one. 

Q.  You  ha<l  a  lifty  <Tnt  pi«M<»  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  to 
your  y>ants  ]»orkef?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You   wore  ai-oused  upon  the  stoop  by  feeling  a  hand  in 
your  porket?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  o]M«nod  your  eyos  and  looked  and  saw  the  ofti'jer  dra'^'" 
in^  out  his  hand  frcun  your  yiorket?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(},  And  as  ho  dr<*w  out    his  Inuid.  you  saw  the  pa]»er  fal^* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  ]mii  your  hand  in  tho  ]MM'k(*t  and  found  the  niout-f 
was:  jrono?     A.  Y«^s,  sir. 

Q.  And  ilirn  took  u]i  tlio  |»n]H'r  and  retro^rnized  it,  and  n<d»ody  * 
hand  had  born  in  your  ]MMkri  but  the  oflir(M*'s?  A.  Never  1»'*^ 
him;  1  t-au^hl  him  ii.i;h(  thrrr.  as  T  was  siftinjj:  tliere:  as  i  w?*^ 
sitliriir  down   ihr  jiorkri    was   liirht. 

(J.  \'oii  say  wlifU  his  hand  was  in  yoin*  ]»orkri  you  was  wi<^** 
awakr  so  \ou  know    thai   fan   jiosiiivrly?     A.  T  know  that  ]>o^^' 
tivrix  :  ihr  jMsrkri  \v;«s  li^lil.  and  whrn  1  straijrhtenrd  u])  it  w'^^*^ 
easii':*  m»i-  l:in)  lo  in-\  his  hand  oiii. 

(}.   I>id  \i»u  havr  a  talk  wiih  thr  olVuM^r  about  it?     A.  Yes- 
erillrd  hiiji  nn  Si'mnd  avmur  and  fold  him  al»out  it,    lud  [  t.  *'* 
him  hr  oiiL'l't   In  liivi-  ni«*  that  TiO  rrnls  bark;  and  he  •ijpd.  **  I^* 
you  say  I  irnl<  \\r,\{  .*»o  rniis  of  you."  and  1  said,  **  Yrs";  h«^  sa  ** 
"if  ^^^u  siv  ihai  I  \\\\\  brrjik  vour  nut.'' and  hr  said.  *'  Do  vou>='S^- 

•  •  •  • 

T  look  ii  a.iiain:  "   I  snid,  •'  I  know  you  kimw  all  about  it;"   I  \^' -^  ** 
afraid  hr  wouhl  hit  nn»  with  ihr  stirk.  and  T  walk<*d  to  the  .sto«"*I^' 
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ed  what  I  isliould  do,  and  then  I  reported  liim  to  the 
)  at  Kifjfhty-eij^hth  street;  the  serjjeant  told  me  to 
t  eveninji:  at  5  or  half-past  5;  and  tliat  morning 
ooklyn  to  look  for  a  job,  and  I  could  not  got  back  in 
i»  walk  back,  and  when  I  see  I  could  not  get  back  in 
ped  tli(^  storv,  and  I  said  I  will  not  bother  with  it 
id  it  went  on  until  the  next  Monday  evening. 
Iiai>p(*ned  Monday  evening?  A.  The  next  Monday 
ni  down  to  mv  house  to  leave  mv  uncle  home,  when 
and  sat  down  on  the  stoop,  and  was  tired,  looking 
ork,  and  these  two  policemen,  Thrurow,  and  a  man 
— that  is  what  I  understood  was  his  name — and  the 

nislicd  ujj  to  me  on  the  stoop  and  thought  I  was 

I*  st()(»p  again,  and  I  jumj)ed  up  and  asked  what  is 

nih  them,  and  they  asked  what  I  was  doing  here, 

What  do  you  see  me  doing;"  and  they  said,  "Get 

and  I  said,  "  No,  I  belong  hrre;  '*  and  Barry  turned 

iaid,  "  What  did  you  rc»port  this  man  for,  for  taking 

of  your  pockets;"  and  I  said,  "  Tt  isn't  any  of 
s  to  ask  me  that;"  and  I  said,  '*  The  man  is  there 

•  <iid  tak<»  it.  an<l  that  is  why  I   reported  him  too; 
nf»  and  saw  him  take  his  hand  out  of  my  po<!ket," 

'  n\o  hit  m(\  and  tluMi  they  walked  over  the  other 
■itie»»t  between  Third  and  Lexington  aviMiucs,  and 
ln'lr  bai'ks  uiidt'r  tin*  moving  van  to  see  where  I 
d  I  walked  <lown  to  Ninety-fifth  street  to  ask  these 
immlMTs:  and  this  oni<«er  l>arry  followed  me  down, 
ked  to  me  then*  with  th«*  f(»llow  T  spok«»  f«>r  the 
i\  this  Tlinirow,  at  the  Nin(»ty-fourth  stn.M»t  corner, 
iHit  it;  an<l  this  man  said  \o  m<\  "Do  yon  mr»an  to 
r  took  7)0  cents;"  I  said,  ''Yes,  you  did;  I  know 
if  you  didn't  know  it,  I  woiihln't  say  so;  "  jiud  with 
»NV  I  ;isk<Ml  \\\('  nninliri*  of  pulh^l  oH*,  Jtinl  hii  me  in 
is  was  tin*  iliiid  man;  Ik?  >\as  ahuio  wIhmi  T  went 
for  thi*  numbers;  he  hit  me  on  tin*  niM-k,  and  walked 
and  I  was  going  to  report  tin*  thiid,  and  tin*  third 
ding  nie  hflween  Ninety  third  and  Xin«*ty-fonrth 
Third  avenne;  and  this  man  Thinrow  insistiMl  on 
nil*;  nnd  ih<'  (HIht  two  f'-lhiws  ;nsis!e<l  on  his  doin^r 

•  wonhl  gel  into  tiMHilde. 

•  •n  ;i!i-.-iiMl?     A.  Yrs,  sir;  jind   tin-  next   morning, 
I   to  thf  station,  he  ma<l«*  nn*  walk  n]»  to  the  court 
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fi-om  llie  Hiation,  ho  mado  mo  walk  up  First  aTcnuo,  and  he 
askod  me  auaiu,  did  1  still  say  lie  |j:ot  that  50  ceuts,  and  he  got 
mad  over  it  again,  and  1  said,  **  I  don't  oare  what  you  got  mad 
for."  and  lie  said,  "  I  want  to  <r(*t  a  livinir.  and  I  won't  try  to  hurt 
anyhody,  and  T  don't  want  yon  to  hurt  nu»,"  and  ho  went  up  and 
swore  — 

Q.  lie  did  not  arrest   vou  until  v<mi  still  continued  voir  ip- 

sistenee  tliat  he  took  mon(»v:  he  did  not  arrest  vou  until  vou 

•  •  ••  • 

had  insist<Ml  apiin  that  he  took  ihe  m(m<\v?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
asked  me  hefmv*  the  fellow  on  the  eorner  of  Xinety-third  street, 
did   you   hit  him. 

Q.  He  arrest(»d  yon  that  morninjj,  but  not  until  ho  asked  you 

if  you  meant  to  insist  ni)on  11u»  eharjje  that  he  stole  the  money? 

\.  ^'(*s;  lie  l«'l  me  .uo  aft<M'  this  frliow  hit  use  u]»  on  the  corner; 

he  asked  me,  <li<l  I  say  si  ill  he  took  the  TiO  c(»nts.  and  T  said  yes. 

Q.  And  then  he  arrested  yon?  A.  No;  it  was  not  rijiht  away 
he  arrest«Ml  me,  and  the  follow  1  asked  the  numbers  drew  off 
and  hit  me  there,  and  I  walked  i>!T,  and  they  let  me  go  when  I 
was  ^oiii<r  fer  ilu*  door,  and  I  wheeled  back,  and  was  jroing  to 
tin;  station  lionse,  jirid  they  three  arrested  me  between  Ninety- 
third  and    Nim-t  v-1'onrth   striM't. 

(>.  What  was  the  rharo^e  ajj:ainst  you?  A.  Intoxication  and 
disorderly  <M>iiduct. 

(i.  Were  you  aiTaipU'd   before  a  judjje?     A.  Yes,  .sir. 

(}.  What  ha|>pen<'il  there?  A.  And  1  will  tell  y<m  another 
]>iu-t  betorf»  1  ti'll  yon:  the  H*rj;eant,  the  nijjfht  1  was  arrested, 
the  Abuidav  nl'ht  I  went  down  to  tin*  sia.iimi,  he  t«dd  me  if  it 
was  rH)t  for  nie  not  atlendintr  to  the  re])ort  I  made,  he  would 
not  have  kepi  hh'  on  thai  nij:l.t,  and  hM  me  «ro.  but  he  had  tu 
do  so  beraiise  I  had  not  matle  lie*  rejiort :  T  nnih^'stood  by  that 
T  was  tJiiI\  kepi  ill  lo  sei*  iIh*  eaptain  the  n<*xt  day  1o  report  this 
to  ihe  rajilaih  ihe  same  as  1  <ii«l  to  the  serp-ant ;  instead  i»f  that 
I  was  iuon^hi   lip  \'n\'  inloxiration  and  disordtM'ly  ciuiduct. 

i).  What  did  the  jihlue  do  with  VOU?  A.  Five  dollars  or  five 
days*,  and  Jhe  ne\i  linie,  he  said.  In*  cau«rht  me  there  he  would 
iiive  nie  I  hr«M-  iiionths. 

<i.  What  was  ihe  name  i\\'  ihe  indije?  A.  I  think  it  was 
rbnke 

i).  Thes"  ihree  olVaers  tesiilied  n^ainst  you?  A.  Yes;  the 
three  of  theiii    were  there. 

<2.  N'oiir  word  only  airainst  them?  A.  Yes;  and  T  told  the 
man  was  lakinjx  i^'t^  <*ents  out   of  my  jiocket,  and   then  I  wa3 
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charged  ?5,  and  th<^  jndjro  said,  the  noxt  tiiuo  I   catdi   rou 
here,  I  will  jriv^*  von  thivc  months. 

Q.  Jndjro  Bni'ke  hnd  lhnM»  otVirors  ajiinnst  yoni*  Icsliniony?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  h(?  took  tht*  iuvi»ond«»ranre  of  i»vid<»n<'0,  of  conrsc?  A. 
Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  witli  those  officers  since?  A'. 
2Co;  I  have  not  seen  them  sinrc.  only  at  Satnrday  nij^ht. 

Q.  Have  you  b<*(*n  recpiested  to  appear  at  h(»adquarters  to 
make  eharg<fs  ajrainst  the  oftieer?  A.  Ves;  lh(*re  was  an  officer 
at  the  hon**e  Sit':r(*;iy  1   ;\a*i  n(»l   then*. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  police  before?  A'. 
1*0,  sir. 

Q.  WVe  wMi  ^ver  arrested  before?  A.  Only  once,  seven 
jrears  ago;  there  was  a  p«»rson  p»t  ni(»  arrested,  and  they  had 
to  let  nie  jro. 

By  Chairman  Lex(»w: 

Q.  What  was  the*  charge?    A.  That  I  called  a  woman  names. 
Q.  There  was  no  rlun  "^e  t»f  larreiiy?    A.  No  fliarji<*  of  larceny 
;     at  all;  it  is  about  s«»vi»n  y<*ars  aj^o. 


Jty  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Haven't  you  had  a  message  from   the  captain  recently*^ 
A-   Yes;   this  evening  when   this  oni<M»r   came    up   he   told   a 
'    sistcT  of  mine  that  the  captain  wanted  m<\  and  he  was  after 
i    asking*  mv  sister  did  I  be  working  tluvt  dav,  and  she  said,  '*No, 
he  aiii't  working;"  he  said,  "tell  him  tin*  captain  wants  him;  I 
guess  the  captain  has  a  job  for  him." 

Q.  Who  is  the  captain;  what  is  the  captain's  name?     A.  I 
fori^et  the  n.ame  now. 

Q.  It  is  the  Kighty-eight  station  house?     A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  The  captain  of  that  station?    A.  Y(»s;  1  <onl(l  not  t<*ll  you 
tho  name. 

Q.  An  officer  told  you  the  captain  had  a  jnb  for  ynu?  A. 
Yes,  Bir;  he  told  my  sister,  T  had  to  go  down  that  evening  at 
half  past  5,  or  any  other  eveuiug  of  the  week,  and  said,  **I 
guess  he  has  a  job  for  him.'' 

Bt  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.    Was  that  tho   occasion   voh    Kpcak   of   wIh-ii    vou   woro 
requested  to  niak*.'  cliargos  boforo   the   fOimiiis>h>ut'rs?    A. 
L.  390 
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Xo,  sir;  when  I  made  the  charge  before  the  coinmissioD< 
was  for  1akin<i:  oO  coiits  olf  me. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  make  those  charges  before  the  board 
commissioners?  A.  I  was  going  down  to  make  charges  befi 
tlie    board    of   commissioners. 

Q.  Did  this  officer  who  came  and  spoke  to  you  about  t 
captain,  did  he  come  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  having  yuu  ma 
charges  before  the  commissioners?  A.  Xo,  sir;  he  did  u 
come  for  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  so?    A.  Not  that  I  heard. 

Bv  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  see  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir;  I  lia 
not  spoken  to  one  of  the  men  since — no  policeman. 
Q.  No  oilieial  asked  you  to  make  a  charge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Vernon  IL  I>rown,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Sta 
being  duly  sworn,  t(»stitied  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  GofT: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  Agent  of  the  Cunard  Stea 
ship  Ccmipany. 

ii.  How  many  y(*ars  have  you  been  ag<mt  of  that  compaD 
A.  Some  14  or  15. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  your  (!ompany  is  concerned,   you   are 
direct  and  chief  representative  in  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Now,  I  desin*  to  keep  you  but  a  few  minutes,  as  J  kn< 
you  are  wrry  busy  to-day;  I  will  ask  you  a  tlire<.'t  question, 
the  eumpjiny  has  paid  the  poliee  for  any  serviees  rentbrred 
the  police  to  the   eouipiniy?     A.   Are  you   through   with   vr 
(J  lies  t  ion? 

Q,  Yes?  A.  The  only  jKiyment  that  has  ever  been  made 
.SIO  a  wei'k  to  the  oihriM*  in  charge  of  our  doek,  which  I  hu 
bei'ii  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  a  good  many  years. 

(>.  And  you  have  made  entry  of  that  ]>aynient  on  your  book? 
on  I  he  books  of  the  i.'onipjuiy?  A.  W(»1I,  it  has  Ikhmi  eliarjj 
to  onr  reguUir  labor  aerount ;  th(»re  is  no  s]KM.'ial  entry  uia 
of  if. 

ti.  That  is.  the  entry  does  n«>t  show  it  was  paid  to  the  \to\k 
A.  No.  sii*. 

Q.  Huf  charged  to  the  labor  account?  A.  No,  sir:  it  was  p; 
in  the  shape  of  a  gratuity  to  the  officer. 
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Q.  Now,  HO  far  as  ^-ou  know,  being:  familiar  with  Ihe  Rteara- 
8hi[»  business  at  tliis  port,  ran  you  state  wlietlu»r  or  not  that  has 
been  the  custom  of  all  the  foreign  steamship  companies  center- 
ing at  this  port  to  jkiv  tlu»  p(»li<e  oHiCers  on  th(»  dock?  A.  I 
think  it  has  b^en  thr  pMicral  ruslom,  so  far  as  the  passenger 
trallic  is  concerned;  in  regard  to  the  freight  lin(»s  1  have  no 
knowledge. 

Q.  That  is,  If  10  a  week  to  the  oflh-er  assigned  to  duty?  A. 
Well,  it  may  not  i>ossibly  be  ?10  a  week  by  all;  but  I  think  it 
has  been  customary  on  most  of  the  passenger  lines  to  pay 
gratuity  to  the  officer  of  so  much  a  week,  or  so  much  a  month, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  whether  they  have  all  paid  an  equal 
amount,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  I  am  only  giving  you  my 
impression;  I  think  it  has  been  g(»nerally  paid. 

Q.  And  the  payment,  so  far  as  the  Cunard  company  have  been 
concerned,  represents  all  that  the  Cunard  ctmipany  has  paid? 
A.  Absolutely,  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  subscrijition  or 
otherwise. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  many  years  hav<!  you  paid,  to  the  b(»st  of  your 
knowledge,  that  ?10  a  week?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  —  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  always  paid  since  1  have  been  agent 
of  the  line,  with  the  <»x<*e]»ti<»n  of  a  few  months,  and  that  waH 
the  time  Captain  SchmittlxTger  took  charge*  of  the  pretinct,  and 
ho  came  and  requested  me  to  stop  ]myment,  which  I  did  at  the 
time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  W(»ll,  I  should  think  it  was  in  1«90 
or  1801;  I  am  not  sure.  , 

Q.  IFow  long  aft<*r  Cjijjtain  Schmittberger  took  chnrge  of  that 
precinct?  A.  ^Fy  imjiression  is  it  wjis  about  the  time*  he  took 
charge  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he*  come  to  you  and  make  that  HMpn'st?  A.  I  mot 
him  at  the  do<:k,  and  1m*  came  to  me  and  nskrd  if  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  i»aying  the  poli<e  oflh(M'  anything,  nnd  T  said,  "Yes; 
fJO  a  week,  or  an  eipiivalmt  to  that,"  and  hi»  said,  "Well,  I 
mn.«tt  ask  you  to  stop  it." 

Q.  Was  a  change  of  officers  made  about  that  time?  A.  No, 
Bir;  I  believe  not. 
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Q.  Did  the  same  officer  remain  on  your  wharf  all  the  time 
during  tlio  year  1891,  or  during  Captain  iSchmitlberger's  com- 
mand? A.  1  can  not  answer  definitely  about  that;  but  to  the 
best  of  my  recoJ lection,  we  have  never  had  but  three  officers 
on  the  dock  while  I  have  been  there;  the  lirst  one  was  retired, 
I  think,  on  account  of  his  age;  I  think  he  was  pensioned  off  — 
I  think  the  term  is;  and  my  recollection  is  we  had  but  two  offi- 
cers since  that. 

Q.  Is  vour  recollection  fuch  that  vou  can  state  that  there  was 
no  change  made  at  about  that  time?  A.  I  am  sure  there  was 
none. 

Q.  You  are  positive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Js  your  dock  near  that  of  the  French  line?  A.  Yes;  it  is; 
I  think  two  docks  away. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  officer  then  on  th4»  wharf?  A. 
I  couhl  not  tell  you;  I  could  easily  ascttrtain,  but  I  do  not 
r<*m«»mbcr  the  name. 

(2.  l>o  you  rtMnemlKT  a  purse  being  made  in  the  year  1?^!U  of 
?r»()0  from  each  one  of  th<.»se  transatlantic  steamship  companies? 
A.   Do  I  r(Miiemlier  it  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  1  say,  positively,  there  never  was  any  such  i)urse 
niadt*  up. 

Q.  Thai  is,  if  there  was  a  ])urse  of  that  kind  mad»»  up,  your 
comjKiny  did  unv  join  it?  A.  IMd  not  join  it;  auti  I  would 
have  lieeii  sure  to  liave  Inward  of  it*  if  there  had  been. 

Q.  Tlin'(»  wiincsses  stated  upon  the  stjnid  here,  yestt^rday,  that 
it  wjis  a  iiialter  of  rumor,  was  wc^ll  understood  by  those  engaged 
in  \o!ir  business,  tliat  at  that  time  a  ]»urse  of  .Sr»Ot)  per  steam- 
shi|>  conip.-iny  was  being  inad«*  up  for  \ho  pnrp<»se  of  presenting 
it  to  the  polifi\  or  the  captiiin,  for  jn'otection;  are  you  ]»repared 
to  sav.  fri»m  vour  knowliMluf  of  the  business,  that  that  was 
falsi'?     A.  I  think  it  is  very  im]>robabh»:  yes.  sir. 

ii.  Are  you  ]ii'<*pnr<Ml  t«»  sjiy  it  was  fals«»?  A.  I  can  not  swear 
to  ii :  T  hav«*  no  disposition  to  say  it  was  faK<«^:  but  to  the  best 
of  hiy  jndgnient    it    was  very  improbable. 

<>.  Are  vou  adive  in  that  line  in  a  wav  that  w«uild  bring 
ini«'lIigeni-«»  or  information  of  that  kind  particularly  lo  you? 
A.  \\'«'ll,  I  «:«'nerally  call  ni\si'lf  alive  t<»  all  that  is  gtuug  «m. 

ii.  I  nn*an,  wouhl  you  ho  apt  lo  know  of  a  rumor  that  would 
pcrvadf  \«>nr  business  «-ircles  of  that  kind?  \.  I  mi«:ht  not  h^ap 
of  the  rnnioi-;  but  if  anything  of  the  kind  was  attem]Med  to  be 
cai-riiMl  into  force.  T  think  T  would  be  verv  likely  to  hear  it. 
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liy  Senator  Bradloy: 

Q.  Yon  luive  never  been  ask<*d  bv  anv  ward  oflieer  or  detective 
to  subscribe*?  A.  I  do  not  know  a  ward  oUiCfr  in  New  York, 
iuid  never  have  had  ont?  poinlfd  ont  to  me,  or  never  had  a  call 
from  anv. 

y.  Sinn*  the  removal  of  Captain  Schmiilberjjjer,  have  you  con- 
tinuinl  to  pa.v  the  S^IO  a  wt»ek?  A.  [  have;  I  think  there  was 
an  interval  of  three  or  four  months  when  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
found  on  intjuiry  from  my  associates  that  they  were  still  paying 
the  ^^ratuity,  and  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  discontinue  it. 

Q.  You  continuinl  to  \n\y  the  $U)  ji:ratuity?     A.  Yes. 

IW  (Miainnan  Lexow: 

Q.  While  Captain  Schmittberger  was  in  the  jH-ecinct?  A.  I 
think  before  he  w«*nt  I  n»sunu»d  it. 

Q.  Are  you  rertain  about  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive 
about  that. 

Q.  After  the  cai»tain  of  tin?  ]»r(M*inct  had  notilied  you  that  he 
eonsidered  it  impro]»er  for  the  s((»amship  companies  to  pay  his 
subordinates  money,  you  continued  paying:?  A.  I  did  not  state 
that,  sir;  ex<*use  me. 

Q.  lie  reipK^sted  you  not  to  do  it?  A.  He  re<iuesti-d  me  not 
to  do  it;  but  <lid  n(»t  say  it  was  improper,  or  anything  t)f  the 
kind. 

<2.  Didn't  you  havr  on  your  mind  that  he  considertMl  it  was 
improper  for  the  disrijdine  (>f  th(»  forc»»  that  it  should  be  paid? 
A.  That,  may  hav<»  been  probable. 

Q.  What  did  ('at»tain  Schmittberger  say  to  you  wIh'U  he 
re<iu<*ste(l  you  not  (o  pay?  A.  Sim]»ly,  wh<»u  I  answ<»i<Ml  in  the 
anirnialive,  lie  r(M|iiest<*d  it  shoubl  not  Im»  paid:  1  do  uot  remem- 
ber anv  other  r<mversalion. 

(}.  IMd   vou   ever  sim»  him  again?     A.  Ot-rasionallv. 

Q.  I  mi'an  in  eoiiiHMiiou  with  that  siibjrn?  A.  No,  sir;  no 
\v«»rd  (Ml  thf  subject. 

(}.  You  n«*v<»r  had  any  furlluM'  conv<»rsation  af<(M'  the*  ri*newal 
of   tho   paynM'Ut?     A.  No.   sir;  never. 

r»v  Senator  l>radlev: 

Q.  What  is  th<'  olTficer's  name  doing  duty  on  tin*  ]wv  now? 
A.  I  don't   rtMnfmber. 

Q.  You  don't  know  his  name?  A.  T  do  not;  I  do  not  know 
as  I  ever  heard  it. 
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Mr.  (lOlT. —  I  Avoiikl  state,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  my  intention 
was  to  conlhine  the  examination  of  Mr.  Forget  this  afteraoon, 
and  also  anotlH»r  witn«*ss,  whose  name  I  got  last  night  in  rela- 
tion to  th<»  matter;  l«ut  I  received  a  eommuuieation  from  Mr. 
Forget  this  morning.  r<M]uesiing  me  most  urgently  to  excuse 
him  until  to-morrow  morning  for  very  many  reasons.  I  have 
eom[»lied  with  the  nrg(*nt  reciuesi,  and  we  expect  his  here  to- 
morrow morning,  so  our  line  of  examination  has  consequently 
been  a  little  disrupted. 

John  TF.  Lemon,  eallrd  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  exaimination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  live  182  East  One  Ilundred  and 
Twenty-third  street. 

Q,  Did  you  go  to  the  French  ball  on  the  5th  of  February  of 
this  year?  A.  Ves,  sir;  I  di<l  not  know  the  date,  that  was  the 
reason  I  h<tsitat<*d. 

l>y  Chairman  T-.exow: 
Q.  What  is  that:  a  memorandum  you  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

J5v  Mr.  OolT: 

(}.  That  was  a  miMuorandum  made  on  the  same  day,  or  the 
day  after?     A.  Tin?  day  afti'r;  tin*  morning  after. 

Q.  You  liad  somi*  frirnds  with  you,  didn*t  you?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
C2.  An<l  you  saw   sonu»  persons  there  that  you  recognized? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whrn»  was  tin*  hall  hold?     A.  Madis<m  Scpiare  Garden".  - 
ii.  So  that  tin*  HMMird  may  havi*  it  straight,  that  is  an  exhibi- 
lion  rnoin  ocrupying  a  wholr  lilcK-k,  is  it  not?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  ]MMipl<*  wore  tlH»n»,  about?    A.  Oh,  I  sliould  — 

J»v  S«'nator  l>radh»v: 

Q.  As  nr*;ir  as  you  ran  sintr*  or  «*stimat(»?    A.  I  have  it  here. 
<'hairmjin  L<*xow. —  A]>proxima'.ely? 

r»v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  tht"  gard<»n  filled?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fivr  or  ti.tMM)  ]MM»pU»?    A.  T  shcudd  say  about  6,000. 
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Q.  Have  you  lived  in  New  York  city  a  number  of  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  whether  this  French  ball,  so-called,  is  an  annual 
occurrence?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  general  rumor  concerning  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  French  ball?    A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  estimate  by  the  newspapers  on  the 
following  morning,  and  by  people  as  they  talked  of  it,  of  this 
ball,  as  compared  with  previous  balls?  A.  The  general  rei)ort 
of  it,  was  better  of  this  ball  than  it  was  previous. 

Q.  The  general  report  was  that  it  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  business?    A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  read. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there?  A.  Between  8  and  l)  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  it  give  any  indications  of  badness  at  that  time?  A, 
2so;  everything  was  conducted  very  well  for  an  affair  of  that 
kind,  up  to  later  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Wlu*n  did  you  begin  to  observe  anything  that  was  not 
proper?     A.  W<»11,  along  about  11  or  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  there  any  policre  ollicers  present?  A.  Yes,  sir;  lots 
of  them. 

i),  ilow  nuiiiv?    A.  Oh,  th«»re  were,  I  should  sav,  20  or  more. 
Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  whose  name  you  knew  —  policemen? 
A.  I  saw  Mr.  Schmittberger.  i 

Q.  The  captain?    A.  C'aptain  Schmittberger. 
(2.  Wh«)  else?     A.  McAvoy. 

Q.  Inspe<*t<»r  McAvoy?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Inspector  Byrnes, 
and  a  number  of  others  that  I  <li<l  not  know,  but  1  took  their 
numbers;  I  got    their  numbers. 

i}.  When  difl  Mr.  ^McAvoy  come  in?  A.  I  think  I  saw  him 
abcnit  11  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  lu*  stay?  A.  Tic?  was  there  during  the  entire 
ball. 

Q.  Through  the  entire  ball?     A.  Y(»s. 

Q.  Tuptain  Schuiitibcrger:  was  he  there  all  night?    A.  Yes. 
Q.   How   long  iVu\   Su]uMinicn<lent    r»yrnes   stay?     A.   1   saw 
Suy»erinten<lcnt   Iivrnes  in  tlu*  galler\,  I  think,  about  12  o'clock, 
or  yierhaps  later. 

O.  llt»w  lontr  <Hd  hr  remain?  A.  Wt^ll,  1  don't  know  how 
long  h<*  IumI  been  tlMMc.  before  I  saw  hiui.  jnul  1.  cmly  saw  him  a 
little  while,  when  he  «lisai»peare«l.  and  1  did  not  sec*  him  any 
more:  that  was  back  in  the  wine-room. 
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Q.  ITo  disappffirt'd  back  in  the  winerooni?  A.  He  was  up 
in  the  gailer.v,  and  the  gallery  was  —  thei-e  was  a  wine-room 
partitioned  off  by  a  large  curtain;  the  wine-room  was  down 
below,  and  for  several  minutes  or  half  an  hour  I  sitw  bim. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  Mr.  Byrnes  was  looking  into  the  wine- 
room?    A.  Yfs,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  gallery  where  it  was  partitioned?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  standing  in  ih«»  galh'ry,  you  could  look  over  into  the 
wine-room?    A.  Yt»K,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  saw  him  looking  into  the  wine-room?  A- 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  WW  us  briplly  as  you  can,  without  too  much  of 
detail,  Ihat  might  bi*  unn<»(rssary,  what  you  saw?  A.  Well, 
the  women  there  w<»re  dressed,  part  of  them,  in  short  skirts  and 
low  necks,  and  s(»uu»  in  tighis.  and  high  kirking;  their  breasts  was 
exposed  v(*ry  much,  and  on  several  (»crasions,  I  saw  the  men  take 
and  loosen  the  straps,  or  throw  down  the  straps  of  the  girls* 
waists  Ihat  hehl  their  waists  u]j,  and  their  breasts  would  fall 
right  out  and  be  expos«Ml  to  everybody  that  wished  to  look  at 
them. 

Q.  Was  that  in  public?     A.  Yes,  sir:  anyb«uly  co'iM  see  them. 

C2.  Jn  how  many  ^ases  was  tliat?    A.  A  nui.iber  of  ca;e8. 

Q.  That  was  rommou?    A.  That  was  very  eomaion. 

Q    Did  you  oliseive  any  indeeent  ex]»osures?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  freipiently?     A.  As  luauy  as  tliret*  or  four  times. 

Q  Three  or  four  (lutes?  A.  Yes.  sir;  in  the  bark  of  the  wine- 
room,  auoth«*r  geutlfinaii  and  luyself  were  walking  around,  and 
there  was  om*  ;:ii-l  ihore  rs]iiM-ially  — 

Chairman  Lexow.-- I  think  tlie  geu<Mal  statt»ment  of  indecent 
exposure  will  rovfr  this  charge. 

(i.  Now,  as  \K^  ]iublir  :i|»pf»arjiurr.  the  geuiM'al  knowledge  that 
must  liave  rxistrd  of  tliesi*  riiM-umstauces;  will  you  describe  bow 
SOUK*  of  tlifsc*  woiiH'u  with  scanty  attir(\  got  in  and  out  of  the 
boxes?  A.  They  got  in  fr<un  the  assistau<'(»  of  men  lifting  them 
rij.:ht  over:  they  did  Hot  go  artunid  ami  walk  uy>  tlu"^  steps. 

0-  r.ut  were  pushed  up  from  th<*  tloor?  A.  Yes;  many  times 
and  lifted  riL'ht  »i|)  and  thr<iwn  u|»  he;id  first. 

Q.  And  thrown  inio  l»oxi-s?     A.   Ves.  sir. 

Q.  Th<»  ]»oliri.  (»frnci-s  stjindiiig  all  about?  A.  Y«'S.  sir;  and 
T  saw  our  poiii-,'  otViifr  arcepr  a  drink  of  wine  from  one  of  the 
boxes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  conversation;  did  you 
observe  tlie  conversation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  many  occasions  it 
.was  very  bad. 

Q.  Was  it  loud?  A.  Yes;  so  anybody  could  hear  it. 
Q.  What  did  3'ou  see  in  the  wine-room?  A.  1  saw  men  and 
.women  sitting:  there,  and  drinking  wine,  and  laughing  and 
kissing  each  other,  and  one  women  showed  her  jhtsou  right 
there  to  a  man  sitting  with  her.  (By  direction  of  the  chairman 
the  remainder  of  the  answer  was  stricken  out  as  unlit  lor  publi- 
cation in  the  minutes.) 

Q.  Did  you  see  people  lying  about  on  the  floor  of  the  wine- 
room?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  various  states  of  intoxication?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did   that  continue  all   night?       A.  Yes;   after   they   got 
intoxicated;  they  were  not  int<>xiojit<»d  at  first  when  we  went 
in  there;  I  should  say  after  ll!  o'clock  they  continued  right  along, 
until  the  close  of  the  ball. 

Q.  How  many  jjeople  did  you  see  lying  on  the  floor  at  once  in 
the  wine-room?    A.  I  did  not  count  tlK^n. 
Q.  About  how  many?    A.  Kiglit  or  nine. 
Q.  Eight  or  more  at  a  tinu??    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Lying  on  the  floor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  and  women?    A.  Yes;  lying  in  dilTen*nt  parts  of  the 
floor. 

ii.  Did  ycMi  sri'  any  ciroit  by  any  of  tlu*  ]M)lir<»nHMi  to  n*strain 
indecent  exhibitions?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  dancing  and  liigli-kirking  did  yon  not?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  all  publislicMl?    A.  Y<*s.  sir. 
Q.  Did  the  oflic(»rs  mako  any  etTort  to  n'strain  that?    A.  No; 
sir. 

Q.  And  tin*  indecent  cxliiliitions  in  tin*  win«»rooni,  wliich  I 
shall  not  slnM.'k  yon  to  d«»taiK  was  tlirro  any  rlTort  from  the 
polico  ofticcrs.  from  Mr.  nyrn«»s  down,  to  r«*sirain  that?  A. 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  nioan  to  say  tho  sn]M»rintrn<h*nt  of  ])oli«'f»  saw  th<»se 
inderont  exi»osnn»s.  and  niach*  no  attempt  to  n*strain  them? 
A.  Yes;  I  nn*an  to  say  yon  miihl  not  ln^lp  s<h»  it,  lM»cans«*  ho 
was  looking  ovor  (»ne  of  th<»  bannist«*rs  \vlu»ii  t1n»s«»  ind<»ci'nt 
acts  were  going  <m. 

L.  aju 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  And  they  were  all  very  public?    A.  All  very  public. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Does  that  apply  also  to  men  lying  on  the  floor  —  to  men 
and  women  indiscrimatelv?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  done  in  such  a  way  that  Inspector  Byrnes  must 
have  seen  it?    A.  lie  could  not  help  but  see  it. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  1)0  you  know  the  character  of  any  or  many  of  the  women 
you  saw  there?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  their  (character?    A.  Their  character  was  bad. 
Q.  You  recoj^rnized  it?    A.  I  did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  your  same  remarks  refer  to  Inspector  McAvoy  and 
Captain  Schinittberj;er,  and  the  other  policemen  you  saw^  on 
duty  th(Te?    A.  Yes. 

ii.  That  Tlit'v  mu.st  have  observed  these  special  indecent 
thinffs  you  liavt»  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ^Ir.  Moss: 

Q.  You  n*coj»nize  many  of  tlH^^e  women  as  inmates  of  houses 
of  ill-fnnie,  didn't  vou?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  WoiiMMi  that  you  hav»»  s(*en  in  the  work  you  have  done 
under  vour  emplovrnrnt?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

r>v  Chairmjin  Lexow: 

ft 

Q,  What  is  your  <»c<*u[iation?  A.  I  nm  an  ajrent  for  the 
S<H-i«*iy  for   (h(»  Suppi*(*ssion  of  Crime. 

ii.  llnvo  you  ^ot  any  f<*i*lin.ir  ajraiiist"  the  police  in  this  city? 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  N'fvn-  had  any  frittion  with  them?  A.  Xothin^,  oxcept 
wlirii  iliry  <li«l  not  proiort  us  at.  the  time  tln^y  mobbed  us  down 
in  the  liowcrv. 

(i.  Hut  ynu  havi*  no  personal  fiM^lin^r  ajxninst  either  individual 
poliro.  or  tlir  ]»<i1ico  as  a  whole?     A.  Not  at  all. 
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IJy  Senator  round: 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  you  i»iesent  at  this  ball?  A.  For 
the  purpose  of  seeinj^  the  conduct  of  the  ball,  and  how  it  was 
carried  on,  and  report  the  same  back  to  the  Society  for  the 
Frevenlion  of  Crime. 

y.  You  were  actinj^  under  their  directions?  A.  Acting  under 
their  directions. 

Q.  Is  there  an  admission  fee  charged  for  the  admission  to  this 
ball?    A.  Yes. 

y.  What  is  it?    A.  I  think  it  is  ?:i;  ?:i  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  It  is  an  annual  atVair,  its  reputation  and  character  well 
known  in  the  city  to  everybody,  isn't  it?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  liow  long  did  these*  especially  indecent  things  to  which 
you  have  referred  hist?     A.  Until  5  o'clock  in  ihe  morning. 

Q.  From  what  hour?  A.  Commencing,  1  should  say,  from  12 
o'cl(»ck. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time,  you  wish  to  be  understood  as 
stating,  that  you  knew  of  the  ])resence  there  of  Superintendent 
Byrnes,  and  Inspector  McAvoy  and  Schmittberger?  A.  I  did 
not  say  all  the  time  of  Superintendent  Byrnes. 

Q.  How  hmg  was  hv  th(»r<*?  A.  1  should  make  it  between 
12  and  2  o'clotk;  anyhow,  that  I  had  s(*en  him  th(»re. 

Q.  Was  lh(»  carnival  at  its  height  nt  tlial  lime?     A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  was  InspcMtor  McAvoy  there?  A.  1  saw 
him,  I  think,  between  It)  and  11  o'clock  lirst,  an«l  I  saw  him 
just  before  the  ball  closed. 

ii.  Thar  was  wh<»n  thi*  bat  rhananalia  was  at  its  V(»ry  height? 
A.  Y>s,  sir;  I  saw  him  on  tin*  floor  of  tho  ball-rooni. 

Q.  Ami  Captain   SrlmiinlMMger?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  TTow  lonir  was  h<*  thi'n*?     A.  Tiie  saim?  length  of  tim<». 

Q.  Thev  were  in  ai  the  start,  and  cane*  in  atrain  at  the  finish? 
A.  Thev  were  there  all   th<'  tiim*. 

Q.  And  In*  was  tlnn*  all  the  time?     A.  Y«»s. 

Bv  Mr.  ^loss: 

<i.  L4»t  me  r(»frrsh  your  riM-olbM-tioii;  y«»u  said  tin*  ]»ric'e  of 
admissicm  was  ihne  dollars;  wasn't  it  six  dollars?  A.  I  was 
going  to  say  I  think  it  is  six  dollars,  instead  of  three. 
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Q.  Did  you  read  the  rei)ort  of  the  French  ball  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  on  the  lUh  of  February,  written  by  Dr. 
Madison  C.  Telers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Was  the  doctor  also  pn^sent?    A.  I  don't  know. 

JMr.  ^toss. —  Yes,  Dr.  1^*1  ers  was  present  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  inasmuch  iis  it  is  very  un- 
jdeasant  to  (exploit  this  matter,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  Into 
details,  1  will  put  this  witness  certain  questions,  covering  ques- 
tions made  by  Dr.  IVters  in  this  report. 

J»v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  apjK-ared  in  this  statement  by  Dr.  Peters,  "The  whole 
affair  is  a  bacchanalian  debauch;'-  does  that  accord  with  vour 
observation  of  the  ball;  **  The  whole  alTair  is  a  bacchanalian 
debauch; ''  what  do  you  say  about  that?     A.  I  don't  hardly  know 

what  he  means  bv  that. 

* 

Senator  I>radh»y. —  A  jolly  drunk;  how  is  that? 
Q.  *'  Th(»  lower  boxes  where  sonn?  of  the  demi-monde,  who  fell 
out  of  the  boxes  dead  drunk?''     A.  That  is  true. 

l»v   Chairman    Lexow: 

(}.  Was  tliat  ehar.irtenstic;  it  is  not  a.  question  whether  one 
or  two  (»|)iso(h*s  (»f  that  kind  occnred;  was  it  characteristic  of 
tli<»  whol(*  l.all?  A.  Yes,  sir;  around  the  boxes  thai  wa.s  very 
fre(|Ut»ut. 

J»v  Senator  Pound: 

ii.  How  many  womi'ii  did  you  see  fall  out  of  the  boxes  dead 
diniik  in  tin*  <-onrs<»  of  (lit*  evenin^r?  A.  I  don't  say  *'•  fall  out  of 
the  ho.N.'s;  "  bui  I  saw  tlnMn  fall  in  the  boxes,  and  thrown  in  the 
box<*s. 

t>.  Mr.  Moss  read  they  fell  (»ut  of  the  b(»x<*s?     A.  There  were 

S(»1IH'  fril   oul   (»f   I  he  boxes. 

(2.  How  many?     A.  T  don't  know;  two  or  three. 

P.v  .Ml'.  Moss: 

(i.  "  Tln'se  won)i»n  wen*  chietly  and  loudly  clothed,  they  were 
])ainted  and  jiowdered  to  absolute  indecency;  they  were  foul- 
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mouthed;"  what  do  you  say  as  to  that  being  characteristic  of 
the  ball?    A.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Q.  **  1  saw  married  men,  fathers,  and  scores  of  them,  kissing 
and  hugj;!:in^  the  vilest  wretches;  of  course,  they  were  drunk?" 
A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  the  married  men  there. 

y.  liut  you  did  see  middle-aged  and  elderly  men  going  through 
these  performances?  A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
married  or  not. 

Hy  Senator  Bradley: 

(i.  l>id  you  s<*e  any  of  the  polirc*  ollicers  participate  in  any  of 
the  f«.»siivities  there?  A.  I  saw  one  of  the  police  ottlrers  drink- 
ing wine  there  from  one  of  the  boxes  that  was  handed  over  to 
him  by  (me  of  the  girls. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  inspectors  imbibe?  A.  I  did 
not  see  any  of  th(.»  inspectors  take  a  drink. 

Q.  Or  at  any  time,  drink?     A.  No,  sir. 

Kv  >rr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  s(m»  an  othrer  attempt  to  force  a  man  into  a  cab 
with  his  protest?     A.  Y(»s;  and  1  protested  against  that. 

l»v    ^enator    Hradlev: 

Q.  Who  di<l  you  protest  to?  A.  I  protested  to  the  man  that 
was  pushing  him  into  the  cab. 

I»v  .Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  To  the  otVicrr,  you  mean?  A.  No;  the  man  tirsi ;  the  rab- 
inau:  iIh'  gc*iiflrman  that  was  with  me  also  pro|i*st<Ml.  and  the 
<»tlhM*r  sfc'pprd  up  by  me,  and  I  told  him  tliai  tin*  man  was 
being  put  into  the  cab  against  his  will,  and  lie  was  drunk,  and 
it  was  not  kii(»wn  wlieic  1h»  would  bo  tak<»n  to;  and  lu*  said, 
"It  is  not  s(»:"  1h'  says,  "You  sr<»  in<»  mak«*  llie  way  for  this 
man  into  tin*  rab;''  I  said,  "You  did  n(»t  do  anything  of  the 
kind;  th**  man  was  in  tin*  rab  before  you  was  lH*r«»  at  all;"  the 
oiVui^v  said,  "  It  is  not  so;  and  it  is  all  right,"*  and  I  was  railed 
foul  nanu's. 

Q.  Who   rjilh'd   you    fmil    nainrs?     A.  The   cabiuan. 

ii.  In  the  presi'Uce  (»f  the  otlicM^r?  A.  In  thr  pifsenre  of 
the  ollierr;   and    1    took    the   cabman's  number,   and   aft(»rward 
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secuivd  tlio  policeman's  iiuinber,  after  the  policeman  went 
back;  thin  was  on  the  eorniM',  and  he  went  back  into  the  garden, 
and  I  went  back  and  got  his  number. 

]?y  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrests  there  that  night?  A.  There  were 
no  arrests  made;  there  were  two  people  put  out 

liv  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Only  two  that  you  saw?     A.  Only  two. 

15y  (.'hairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  liear  any  complaints  made?  A.  No,  sir;  there 
were  no  complaints  made. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  agent  for  the  S(»cicty  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
you  was  Ihere  on  ordinary  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

AVilliam  II.  Jamouneau,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  t<*stitied  as  follows: 

I)ir(»cl  examination  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A..  NVilliam  Jamouneau. 

Q.  J-a-m-e  u-o-u-x?    A.  •l-a-m-o-u-n-e-a-u. 

Q.  WIhmc  do  you  live?  A.  I  aui  living  in  Roseville,  New 
J(»rsey. 

(2.  What  is  your  business?  A.  1  am  president  of  the  Alvin 
Maiiufaeluring  ( 'ompany. 

<i.  Did  you  discover  in  ISIM  iliat  yow  had  ]»een  roblied  by  one! 
of  y<Mir  I'Uiployes?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  pidiee  ]iejiif|uarr(M*s,  and  reported,  didn't  yon? 
A.  Well,  we  n'ceiv(Ml  the  iiiformaticm  thnuigh  the  detective 
oflh'e. 

(J.  Wlit>  was  tli«»  de(eetiv(»?     A.  Detective  O'Connor. 

(i.  Is  O'Connor.  d(»teetive.  in  court;  do  you  see  him?  A.  I  do 
n(»f  know:  I  do  ihM  see  him. 

(}.  Is  Def«M-iiv(^  0*(N»nnor  pi-esent?     iXo  answer.) 

Q.  You  found  scnuc*  pawn  tickets,  didn't  you?  A.  The 
detective  found  s(mu»  tickets  on  the  person  of  the  person' 
arr(»sted. 

Q.  Your  employe  was  arrested,  and  the  detective  found  some 
pawn  tickets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  through  those  pawn  tickets  the  property  was  located? 
A.  Y(fs,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  property?  A.  As  near  as  I 
can  tell  —  I  mislaid  the  inventory  we  took  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  |1,000  or  ?1,200. 

Q.  And  wliere  was  it  pawned,  in  the  pawnbrokers?  A.  It  was 
found  at  various  pawnbrokers  throughout  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  detective  to  the  pawnbrokers  to 
identify  the  goods?  A.  I  visited  one  pawnbroker  where  the 
first  article  was  discovered. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  that?  A.  That  was  an  umbrella, 
a  silvered  handled  umbrella  valued  at  about  ?12  or  ?15. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  the  pawnbroker  about  paying 
the  pawnbrokers  the  advances?  A.  Yes;  they  advised  it  ^as 
the  easiest  way  to  x>ay  the  advances. 

Q.  Who  said  so?    A.  Detective  O'Connor. 

Q.  Any  one  else?  A.  I  couldn't  say  positively  whether  the 
other  detective  said  anything  on  that  or  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  detective?    A.  His  name  was  Slauson. 

Q.  How  murh  were  the  advances?  A.  There  had  been  ?170 
achances  by  the  pawnbrokers  according  to  a  sclH»dule  that 
D(5tective  O'Connor  submitted  to  me  of  the  pawn  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  ?170?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  it  to?  A.  I  paid  it  to  D^'tective  O'Connor. 

Q    You  did  not  go  to  the  [>awnbn»kers  yoursrif?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You   gave  the  ?17()  to  OXNmnor?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  went  and  jiresumably  paid  it  to  tlic?  pawnbrokers 
and  brought  back  your  property  to  yon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afl(*r  Mr.  O'Connor  done  this  for  \n\\  did  you  make  any 
propo.sii.ioii  to  him,  personally  to  hims<*lf?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  proposition  about  paying  him  something  for  his  ser- 
vices?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  What  was  said  l)<»twe(»n  vou  and  O'Connor  about  srivin'r 
him  .something  for  his  troubh*?  A.  Woll,  ii  is  so  long  ago  it 
is  diflieult  for  me  to  reuKMuber  just  the  (»xaet  words;  but  it 
was  to  tlu*  etTert  that  he  had  r<*nd(MMMl  us  some  v^ry  valuable 
services  in  siTuring  llies(»  goods:  and  that  if  we  f(»lt  (lisp<»sed  to 
do  anything  for  him  personally  it  would  Im»  very  aeci^ptablo 
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Q.  He  proposed  that?    A.  Yes. , 

Q.  What  sum  was  mentioned?  A.  Well,  there  was  no  sum 
mentioned:  he  said  he  would  leave  it  to  me.. 

Q.  Did  you  name  a  sum?    A.  I  did,  yes. 

Q.  IIow  much?    A.  I  su^p»sled  giving  him  |50. 

Q.  And  was  that  acceptable?  to  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  much  did  he  want?  A.  He  did  not  tell  me  he  wanted 
any  ]Kiriicular  sum,  but  he  said  he  did  not  think  that  was  hardly 
treating  him  very  liberal  in  <'onsideration  of  the  time  and  labor 
he  had  expended  in  recovering  so  many  of  these  goods. 

Q.  So  he  wanted  nnu'cs  did  you  give  him  more?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uiiw  much  (lid  yon  give  lihn?     A.  (lavehim  $100. 

Q.  l)i<l  that  satisfy  him?    A.  Yes;  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 

Q.  You  oft'ered  him  a.  chock;  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  his  ref|uest?  A.  1  don't  know  that  he  requested  bills; 
I  do  not  remember  whether  h(»  did  or  not. 

I\v  (Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  what  he  was  there  for?  A.  No;  I  don't 
remember  asking  him  that. 

(>,  Did  he  claim  that  he  had  done  m(u*e  than  his  duty  as  an 
ofiicer?  A.  N(»;  1  don't  b<»li«'ve  lie  did;  but  he  told  me  that  it 
was  customary  if  we  f<»li  disposed  to  give  liim  anything,  it  was 
customary  for  peojib*  to  do  a  little  sonielhing  for  the  detectiTe 
peisonally. 

Q.  And  y(»u  considered  a  ?lno  ;i  little  something?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

15 V  Mr.   Moss: 

«• 

Q.  Didn't  yoti  draw  a  check,  and  wasn't  that  check  cashed  in 
order  to  get  the  moiu^y  for  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  Did  yini  not  prolVer  a  cluM-k  to  him  lirst?  A.  No,  sir:  I 
did  not. 

15y  i'hjiM'inai!  Ij'Xow: 

il  Why  ilidn't  yni?  A.  Why  the  check  was  drawn  over  at 
our  factiiry:  our  luiiik  a<«onnt  is  kfiit  in  Xi»wark,  New  Jersey 
and  a  check  was  drawn  tln-re;  1  don't  know  why  1  did  not  proffer 
him  the  check;  bin  1  had  the  money  to  advance  for  the  goods 
that   had  be(»n   r«'covered. 
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Q.  Was  the  check  larger  than  the  amount  that  you  gave  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  entry  of  these  matters  upon  your  books? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  liave  the  ivturn  clieck  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  get  the  goods?  A.  We  paid  a 
fl70. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  ?100  you  jiaid?  A.  No;  I  can  tell 
you  the  amount  of  the  check;  I  think  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Just  sec*,  pl(»ase. 

Q.  Then  it  cost  ?27()  to  get  a  ?1,000  back?  A.  About  that; 
yes. 

By  S»»nator  Pound: 

Q.  Was  this  all  one*  transaction  with  the  detective;  this  |170 
and  the  $100?  A.  Yes;  the  money  was  paid  at  the  same 
time. 

Bv  Mr.  ^Nfoss: 

Q.  The  det(»ctive  got  all  the  money;  the  ?100  and  the  pawn- 
brokers' advance  too?     A.  Yfs,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman   Lrxow: 

Q.  Just  repeat  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  words  he  us(?d  when 
he  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  thai  it  would  bring  your 
goods  more  (luitkly  if  you  \kM  the  pawnbrokers'  advance?  A. 
Dcctive  O'Connor  explained  to  me  thai  we  were  not  obliged  to 
pay  this  money  to  the  pawnbrokers:  but  he  said  it  was  custom- 
JVi'y  to  do  it,  and  that  a  great  many  of  iln»  pawnbrokers  were 
honest  nH»n  and  loaned  this  money  honestly  not  knowing  the 
goods  were  stolen,  and  it  was  no  more  than  right  they  should  get 
this  money  back;  but  h(»  said,  we  do  not  ]»ay  if  to  all  of  them, 
we  pay  ir  to  those  that  are  honest  ami  th(»se  w(»  think  are 
ci-ooked  we  get  the  i^ondn  any  way  willnMit  paying  ihem. 

I 
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Jl\  Cbuirmaii  Lexow: 


Q.  Then  lir  dtM-Jaivd  to  yon  thai  h<»  conld  p:<*t  tlie  goods  with- 
out payinjr  for  th<*ni,  did  lie;  and  it  simply  depciidiMi  upon  his 
(•onstni(*ti<ni  as  to  whether  certain  i)awnl)rokers  were  honest 
or  dishon<»sl,  \vh<'tlhu'  he  won  Id  j>ay  them  or  not?  A.  Yes; 
he  tohl  me  he  comI  1  j^el  the  j(»ods  freni  certain  pa\vul)rokers, 
and  they  had  information  fnmi  tht\st»  ]»ariies,  and  conld  get  the 
goods  on  th(»  sin»nglh  of  this  information;  that  is  the  way  I 
undtM'slood  ii. 

(i.  Wiiat  was  the  impr»'Ssion  his  c(»nversatit)U  left  in  your 
mind;  whai  was  th(»  impression  yon  took  from  what  he  said?  A. 
The  impression  was  some  tif  the*  jiawnbrokers  wen*  honest  men, 
and  some  w«*re  nof,  and  tii(»  ]»olic(»  d(»partment>^knew  those  that 
were  not  honest.  an<l  th(*y  had  int"ormatimi  against  them  that 
fonld  be  used  to  (-(impel  them  to  pay  this  mon(»y  if  rec|nired:  and 
if  thev  did  not  use  this  information,  ihev  would  not  pav  it. 

liv  Chairman  L<'Xow: 

Q.  Tn  other  words  you  beHevt»d  the  police  department  had 
infornnition  in  their  possession  that  certain  ]>awnbroki»rs  were 
criminal?     A.  Yes;  the  check  was  drawn  for  i^'-WTt, 

]\y  Mr.  M(»ss: 

Q.  How  can  you  arconnl  ft)r  thai?  A.  1  have  the  return  chock 
ben*. 

Q.  How  do  y(»u  acccnint  for  tlie  discre]>ancy  here?  A.  The 
itiMUs  rr<»m  each  rash-book  sliowing  disb(irs(»ments  (»f  tb»'  money. 

(}.  Can  yon  tell  the  items  now?     A.  Yes. 

ii.  Let  us  have  them  pleas.*?  A.  There  was  Sl(H)  on  it  and 
recovrring  go(»ds  from  pawnslio]>s.  -SlTt):  detectives  for  servii'OS, 
§1UU:  fiv<»  dollars  my  personal  expmscs,  leaving  ?40  in  cash, 
which  was  piai-eVl  in  (uir  cash-box  at  ih«»  fa<-tory  of  the  Stll."). 

The  ('lijiirman. —  That  is  all. 

Vincent  Majewski.  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  swi»rn  testified  as  follows: 

DiriH't  examinatiiui  bv  Mr.  (lOlT: 

ii.  When*  do  yon  ii'sifle?  A.  Thrit?  hundred  and  forty-nine 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  stri'et. 
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Q.  W(»8t  or  oast?    A.  East. 

Q.  How  long  liave  you  resided  there?  A.  I  lived  there  since 
1893,    the   3d   of   July. 

Q.  The  3d  of  July,  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York?  A.  In  New 
York  since  1878  — 1877. 

Q.  And  how  many  years  have  j'ou  been  in  this  country 
altogether?    A.  Since  187(>;  in  the  riiiladelphia  Centennial  year. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  in  New  York?  A.  In  New 
York  I  had  a  cigar  store,  and  bird  store,  and  I  got  sometime  dog 
fancier  —  like  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  that  bird  store?  A.  The  bird  store  I 
bad  it,  Thirty-second  street  and  PMghth  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engjiged  in  the  business  of  dog  fancier 
and  bird  selling?  A.  Over  a  year  and  a  half;  in  birds  about 
five  years  altogether;  and  after  that  I  had  only  doc^s. 

Q.  After  you  got  through  with  dogs,  and  your  birds,  and  your 
cigars  what  business  did  you  go  into?  A.  Then  I  was  in  a 
cigar  store,  last  time  on  the*  Bowery  and  Great  Jones  street. 

Q.  After  you  got  through  with  your  rigar  business  what  busi- 
ness did  you  go  in?    A.  I  went  into  the  policy  busini^ss. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committ(*e  how  you  first  got  into 
the  policy  business;  just  tell  them  how  you  got  in,  and  after 
who  worked  for  and  wh<M'e  you  worked?  A.  Well,  first  I 
gradujillly  started  in  the  policy  sho]);  I  was  in  (ireat  Jones 
street  cigar  store,  and  T  had  a  policy  shop;  the  tirst  time  I  went 
on  Great  Jones  street  in  the  cigar  store  the  front  upstairs  was 
headquarters,   and   back  was  policy  shop.   , 

Q.  The  head(]uartcrs  of  the  policy  sho])?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  us  stop  thrre;  when  you  say  the  heathpiarters  of 
policy,  what  do  you  mean?  A.  That  is,  the  backers  head- 
quarters of  policy. 

Q.  Had  you  any  connection  with  the  policy  business  yourself 
while  you  had  your  cigar  store?  A.  I  <lid  not  have  it  at  present; 
nothing  at  the  timt»;  only  the  cigar  store. 

Q.  And  you  wore  in  the  same  ])iiil(ling?  A.  Yes;  the  same 
building. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  ]M)licy  shop  behind  your  store?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  headcpiarters  of  the*  ]»ackers  upstairs?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  the  bacfker?     A.  William  Morton. 
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Q.  Did  William  Morton  go  by  any  other  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  can  you  describe  the  headquarters,  how  the  head- 
quarters are  conducted?  A.  Well,  the  headquarters  is  the 
oldest  policy  shop  in  the  city;  the  writers,  tliey  bring  many 
times,  half-past  1-  Ihcnr  books,  what  th<*y  took  in,  and  thon  they 
get  a  return  about  2  o'clock  or  :?  o'clock,  and  they  then  get  the 
mone}'  jmid  if  anybody  got  hits. 

Q.  Anybody  got  hits?  A.  They  win  any  money,  anybody  got 
the  winning  numbers. , 

Q.  The  writers  bring  tluMr  books  there  at  12  o'clock?  A, 
Yes;  half-])ast  12  v\{^ry  day. 

Q.  And  they  bring  the  returns  of  the  moneys  they  have  re- 
ciived?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  at  what  hour  is  it  known  whether  hits  have  been 
made?    A.  About  2  o'clock:  about  fnv  minutes  after  2. 

Q.  T1h»  winning  numbtMs  arc  then  given  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fr<»m    headquarters?     A.  Yc*s,    sir. 

Q.  And  those  slips  ctuitaining  the  winning  numbers  are  sent 
to  the  vari(Mis  p(»liey  shops  in  the  city?  A.  To  all  policy  shops 
in  the  citv. 

Q.  What  do  you  <*all  the  men  who  go  with  the  winning  num- 
bers?    A.  Tlie    runners.  , 

Q.  Now  tell  us  how  ycni  got  into  tin*  business:  just  continue 
your  narrative?  A.  After  Mr.  Morton  I  supp<»sed  went  — 
asked  iiH'  111  p;i\  ih«»  leni  of  ilmi  store,  what  1  got  the  eigar 
si(»ie:  I  >;\u\,  "  1  ih>  lint  Work  for  tlial;  I  <lo  not  think  to  luivanv 
rent:  I  hnvi*  io  ti;nisjni  all  business  j;«>ing  in  and  out."  and  so  he 
said.  ••  \n\]  \u'{\i'v  ir»*t  out:"  it  did  nnt  take  me  long  to  tak<»  niv 
Stork  nut  and  wi*nt.  and  four  or  livi*  we<*ks  from  surh  I  didn't 
do  nothini!:  I  >aid  to  him,  **  I  diiln'l  <lo  nothing:  "  he  said,  '•  You 
can  start  a  phu-r  and  tliev  opi»ned  one  for  me  tip  in  .*'4I  Kast 
(Mk*  IhiudiiMi  and  I'nuiih  stieiM:  I   was  w«»rking  th(»re  — 

<2.  Wait  a  uionieni :  \ou  say  the  barker.  Morton,  opt»ned  this 
stoi-«»  for  \«iu?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(J.  At  ::n  llast  iUw  Hundred  aiitl  Fourth  stret^M  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

O.  ^'nu  >aiii  snuh'thiuLT  aiiouf  vnu  did  not  kiH»w  whether  vou 
woiiM  !»••  |.*i  o|M'n  it  or  not:  what  did  y<»u  mean?  A.  Well. 
th<-n   to  .u»»  first   to  raptain  an<l  incpiire  whi'U  thov  can  opc.*n. 

<>.  Thai  is.  the  haik»'rs  liavi*  to  go  t<»  tin*  captain  of  the  j»re- 
cimt?     A.  V<-<,  sii-. 
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Q.  And  inquire  if  they  can  open  another  policy  shop  in  that 
precinct;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes;  that  it  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you  did  not  know 
whether  you  would  be  let  open  or  not?    A.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Q.  What  did  jMortou  say  to  you?  A.  Morton  did  not  speak 
to  me;  it  was  only  his  manager. 

Q.  Who  was  his  manager?  A.  I  don't Vant  to  name  his  name. 

By  Senator  Bradley; 
Q.  You  will  have  to?    A.  Pete  Ward. 
Bv  Mr.  Goll: 

Q.  It  was  with  I*eter  you  dealt  about  the  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  this  store  was  opened  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  341?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  tlie  terms  of  the  business  you  were  engaged  on; 
tell  the  r^mimittee  that?  A.  Well,  I  shall  start  it,  and  after 
I  have  made  a  book  they  helped  me  a  little  to  start  it;  on 
account  of  the  commission  of  121-2  per  cent.  I  could  not  live 
there, 

Q.  Tliat  is  121-2  per  cent  on  every  dollar  you  took  in?  A. 
Y'es;  so  T  could  not  start  a  business  this  way,  and  he  says,  '*We 
will  help  you,''  and  th(*u  they  make  me  out  to  bring  the  books 
myself  at  dinni»r-time  and  night. 

Q.  You  had  to  bring  them  twice  a  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
they  paid  nn?  the  car  fare,  §1.20  a  week,  nothing  (»ls(»;  and  in 
livt*  months  I  came  to  hc^adtjuarters  and  I  spoke  to  Mortem  plain; 
I  say,  *' Morton,"  T  said,  **  T  can  not  stand  this  way;  J  don't  get 
much,  and  y(»u  ought  to  lend  me  something  for  tiv(»  months  up 
and  down:  1  did  not  have  a  regular  dinner,  an<l  even  supper; 
Le  says  to  mo,  **  iUnl  damn,  I  think  that  place  don't  pay  enough; 
I  have  a  notion  1o  close  it  up;"  and  it  was.  1  think,  on  the 
28th  or  2IKh  of  November. 

Q.  Of  what?  A.  Of  XovemlxM*  of  last  year:  it  was  five 
months  over  then*  after  T  started:  T  saitl,  **  If  you  don't  want 
it.  I  don't  ciwo:  T  can  g(»t  other  work:"  T  said,  **  Wcm't  you 
allow  me  nothin*:?  you  can  allow  nie  820,  T  am  sure:"  I  said, 
"* I  have  to  leave:"  he  says,  *'Xo:  go  to  1m»11:'-  w(»II,  T  went 
home:  *' Xt>,''  he  said,  *' Oo  to  hell  out  (»f  here:''  w(*n,  T  went 
out,  and  went  to  l*ark(»r. 

Q.  When  they  ojieiied  this  place  at  oil  East  One  Tfundred 
and  Fourth  street,  did  tlie  jM)lice  of  the  precinct  know?  A. 
Oh,  certainly:  they  know. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  captaiu  in  that  precinct?  A.  Captain  Wes- 
tervelt 

Q.  He  is  thore  yet,  isn't  he?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  IIow  do  you  know  now  that  tlie  i)olice  knew  you  opened 
that  policy  sh(»p?  A.  The  policy  shop  can  not  be  opened  unless 
they  report  first  to  the  cajitain. 

Q.  They  must  r(»purt  first  lo  the  captain?  A.  First;  before 
they  open  any  shop. 

Q.  AVere  they  visited  by  tin*  wartlman  of  that  precinct?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  \Aore  yon  visited  there  shortly  after  you  opened?  A.  OK, 
abont,  r  think  about  two  weeks  around:  outside  of  that  thev 
did  not  know,  T  suppose;  he  caiue  up. 

Q.  The  warduiiui?  A.  No,  it  was  not  the  wardman;  a  police- 
man; T  kiH*w  him  from  se<iu2'  him;  he  comes  up. 

Q.  ^^^ls  he  in  civilian  ch)th.es?  A.  Yes,  citizen's  clothes;  he 
came  up  tlu*  lirst  time,  and  says,  you  have  pfot  a  policy  shop; 
he  came  lirst  and  F  said,  '*  Give  me  a  fcijx;  fjive  me  one  play; "  I 
say,  "All  ri«»ht ;  what  is  it;  •'  he  says,  "  t)-l!)-2I)  ••  that  is  a  dead  gig, 
so  as  so(m  as  he  said  tlial,  \\um  I  ]}ut  it  down;  now,  he  said, 
"T  aiu  an  oHicer  and  have  full  ]M)wc»r  to  take  you  in'-  (witness 
opening  his  coat.) 

Q.  You  op(»ued  your  coat  then*;  arc*  you  miitatin*;  what  the 
olTicer  did?     A.  Ye><,  sir. 

Q.  lie  ojiened  his  roat?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  <lid  Ik*  sliow?     A.  A  badj:**;  he  says,  "I  can — ." 

Q.  A  bjid,i;e  ;iud  shi<*ld?  A.  V(»s;  he  said,  "T  can  lake  you 
now;"  I  say.  *'  You  lau  laki*  nn^i-'  you  are  here;  you  pass  here 
SOUK*  lime;  you  know  1  was  fr«*sh  man:  he  did  not  know  I  used 
to  See  him  j^ass  in  uniform:  F  said,  "You  can  not  do  nothing; 
«^>  on;-'  he  says,  "  How  can't  F  do  nothing:  did  you  report  it  in 
the  house  thai  1  .irot  a  ]»oIicy  shop.'- 

(}.  To  the  s(aiiou-house?  A.  Yes:  I  said  to  him  ''You  can 
not  do  unthinir:"  1m*  said.  "  Whv.  can  not  vou  see  the  b:idire; " 
I  s:ii«l.  ••  You  aie  a  reirular  ]M»liccmau:  you  are  not  the  ward- 
man:"  111*  <:\u\,  "  I)i<l  you  report  it  to  the  hou>e:''  that  is,  the 
staiioii-lious»':  I  snid.  *•  Y<ni  know  V(»rv  well,  we  m»ver  op'.*ned 
iM-fon*  ih:ii:"  ilh'u  he*  says.  '"You  are  a  very  smart  mock:'*  I 
sav,  *' \'*vcr  mnid:  vou  mind  vour  busini^ss  and  I  mind  n"»v 
business:"  In*  ^i\h],  *'(':in  no:  vou  borrow  nn*  live  dolhirs  —  I 
shoidd  lend  him  tiv**  doHars  ;  well.  F  say.  *' I  am  too  young;  I 
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do  not  make  enough  money  hero  to  give  you  anything; "  he  says, 
"  "Well,  I  let  you  go  this  time;  "  and  1  laughed. 

15 V  Senator  Bradlev: 

■  %i 

(}.  You  left,  or  he  left?  A.  1  went  out  and  he  left;  I 
laiijrhed. 

Ry  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  he  showed  you  his  shield  and  told  you  he  could  take 
you  along  ^>ith  him,  did  you  feel  sure  he  could  not,  and  would 
not  tak(j  vou  along?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  sure  about  it;  what  made  you  feel  sure; 
Tou  knew  you  were  violating  the  law,  didn't  you;  3'ou  knew  it 
was  against  the  law?  A.  I  know  he  is  a  i)oliceman  from  the 
station-luuise,  so  I  am  not  scared  then. 

Q.  So  you  f<»lt  perfectly  safe?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  he,  h(»ing  a  polia^man  from  the  slation-house  could 
not  do  anything?    A.  Xo. 

Hy  diairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why?     A.  We  have  got  a  privilege  to  open. 

Q.  You  received  a  license,  I  suppose?  A.  Tiiat  is  so  much 
I  understand. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  you  had  gotten  a  license?  A.  Yes; 
certain;  the  backer  g(»ts  it,  not  me;  we  are  not  scared  we  are 
arrested;  the  backer  will  get  us  out  in  live  minutes. 

I5y  Mr.  rjolY: 

Q.  What  is  tliat ;  you  are  not  scared?  A.  Xo;  the  backer  has 
to  come  and  g<»t  us  out;  in  a  short  time  the  back(»r  will  be  there 
and  get  us  out. 

Q.  Do  all  the  jKilicy  writers  of  the  city  understand  that  when 
they  are  allowed  to  ojkmi  in  a  precinct  they  are  protected  by 
the  police?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow.  how  are  th(\v  ]»n)l(Mt«Ml;  can  you  tell  us;  do  you  pay 
them  anything?     A.  Oh,  no;  the  backers  have  to  ]>ay. 

Q.  The  backers  pay?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  wliat  rat<^  do  ilie  backcMs  pay?  A.  Well,  so  much,  I 
understood  when  T  was  in  headfpiart(»rs,  that  it  is  about  now 
920  each  shop;  before  it  was  only  SIO. 
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Q.  Twenty  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  eai'h  shop?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Uy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  lM»fore  that  it  was  only  $10?  A.  That  is  what  I 
understand. 

Q.  So  lh(»y  have  raised  the  }»rivile;(e?  A.  I  understood  Cap- 
tain Devery  raised  it:  that  is  what  1  understood  from  h<.*ad- 
quarters. 

I5v  Mr.  (J oft: 

Q.  (Japtain  l)ev(»ry  raised  the  ante?  A.  Yes;  he  raised  the 
ante. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  tho  backers  anylhinj:  of  that  $20  a  month  for 
proti'ftion?  A.  If  tin*  writer  is  im  interest  in  a  book  they  take 
olT  for  proterfinn,  and  rent,  and  everythin«r.  and  then  what  is 
left  of  th<»  winning,  ho  p»ts  IM  <»xtra  of  tint  percentage. 

l\y  Chairman  L(»xow: 

Q.  TwiMity  live*  pf'r  rmV!     A.  Y«*s. 

Q.  i)m*  (juarft'r?     A..  Yes;  of  tin*  prolit 

I'.v  Mr.  (JoiV: 

« 

Q.  Do  you  mak<»  ontrirs  in  tho  books  about  protection?  A. 
No;  we  do  iiof  m;ik(»  liiat;  I  supp<»se  it  is  from  headquarters 
we  «rer.  I  .        ^ 

I»v  Chairman   Lexow: 

« 

(i,  Y(»u  nn*an  in  the  iotlfiy  hejMl<|uarters?     A.  Yes. 

\\\   Mr.  (JolT: 

<2.  I  iiji-an  that  you,  as  a  pt»iiry  wriior,  do  you  pay  anyihin|? 
to  (hf  batlo'is  nn  aiM<»uiil  of  tho  backers  ]>ayinjx  the  $20  a 
month  lo  ilio  pojiio?  A.  No;  wi*  do  not  ]»ay  extra  only  for 
it'  somi*  wnik  oil  ronimissi<Mi :  soiiio  work  on  interest  and  eom- 
missioii:  soiim*  work  onlv  for  «'ntiri*  amount. 

i'liairmaii  I.oxi»\\.  ■  IIi-  testiti»Mi.  tirst,  tli^y  d«Mlufted  the  pro- 
liM-tioii  moiM'x,  and  iIm-ii  umU  moni'v.  and  then  the  balanr«»  that 
r<i!iaintMi  t]n'i«-  was  <lividt'd.  2."i  <eins  p»in.ir  to  the  writer. 

Tin*   \\'i!'*i->S.    -  ^'es. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  it  as  I  lUKltTstand  it. 

Mr.  Loxow. —  So  tho  whol«»  amount  of  protection  money  was 
firnt  dcdurtcvl  from  the  amount  they  jjfot  of  the  r(»eeipts. 

J5v  Mr.  OolT: 

Q.  Now,  how  lonfc  did  you  remain  in  .*U1  F]ast  On(»  Hundred 
ami  Fourth  street?  A.  Ki^^ht  straijrht  to  the  tirst  of  July  of 
this  year. 

Q.  And  how  di<l  you  conn*  to  h*av«»  there?  A.  Well,  1  lefti 
there  on  arrount.  on  the*  la^*t  of  X<»vember;  why  1  stopped  with 
Morton  and  went  with  J*ark<'r. 

Q.  Who  is  Parker?  A.  Another  ]»arty  of  the  policy  shop; 
another   baekei*.  I 

Q.  How  many  barkers  are  th(»re  in  New  Yoi'k?  A.  Oh,  you 
can  eount ;  may  b«*  what  I  know,  17  or  IS. 

Q.  S«*venteen  or  eighteen  baek(*rs?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  backers  controlled  the  whole  policy  business  of 
the  city?  A.  Every  one  his  own  part;  every  one  f^ot  his  own 
place. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  <*ombine  in  some  of  them;  a.  bijj:  combine? 
Ik.  No  —  well,  they  combine  this  w-ay  about  the  prints;  that 
is,  only  one  that  is  out  of  there  is  Parker. 

Q.  He  is  not  in  the  combine?  A.  No,  1m»  is  by  himself;  he  is 
independent;  he  has  fcot  his  own  prints;  and  others  combine 
with   the   prints.  , 

Q.  But  Mr.  Parker  is  outside  of  the  combine?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  earli  man  has  his  territorial  rij^hts  in 
thiB  city;  he  has  certain  districts  that  belong  to  him?  A.  In 
some  plac<*s  there  is;  but  in  some  places  there  is  a  <.MMiple  of 
backers  that  j?o  tojrether;  some  captains  won't  allow  more  than 
one  man  to  go  with  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  some  precincts  only  <me  ba(*.ker  of  policy  shops  is 
allowed  to  open?    A.  Yes:  that  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  p>r(?cinct  where  for  instance  the  backer 
has  a  right  to  open  ]»olicy  alone?  A.  So  much  I  know  Parker 
does  not  go  on  th<?  west  side  from  Fourte(*nth  street  so  far  aa 
Harlem ;  he  does  not  go  on  the  west  side. 
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Q.  Harlem  river;  let  U8  understand;  Parker  has  no  i)olioy 
Bhops  in  the  territory  from  Fourteenth  street  up  to  the  Harlem 
river;  on  Ihe  w(»8t  side;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  policy  backers  who  have  the  policy  shops 
there?    A.  Al  Adams  is  the  king  there. 

Q.  Al  Adams?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  is  he  called?    A.  The  king;  they  call  him  king. 

Q.  King  of  the  jiolicy  dealers  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  got  control  of  that  territory?  A.  That  is 
right;  he  won't  let  any  one  new  come  in  there. 

Q.  No  one  nc*w  can  go  in  that  territory?  A.  No;  no  different 
backer. 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  do(*s  he  stop  that?  A.  Well,  if  outside  backer  opens 
it  he  goes  1o  the  captain,  and  what  he  do  when  he  put  a  couple 
of  places  around  him  and  freeze  him  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that;  how  do  you  know  he  goes  to  the 
captain  and  gets  the  captain  to  freeze  the  person  out?  A.  On 
account  T  have  been  in  headquarters,  and  have  been  in  the  poilc> 
shops,  and  1  know  tli(\v  (ran  not  open  positively  a  new  place  with- 
out the  privilege  of  the  captain. 

Q.  You  mean  that  Is  the  general  rumor  or  the  general  under- 
stood tustoni  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  business?  A. 
Yes.  sir.  . 

By   Mr.   Gofif: 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  it  spoken  of?  A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  it 
spoken. 

Q.  At  headquarters?     A.  Y<*s.  sir. 

Q.  Among  the  policy  nn*n?  A.  Yes;  and  that  piece  of  paper 
Y>rove  it  ttM>;  tlH*n*  is  a  Utth*  jiieiM*  of  paper  from  Parker  that 
says   ir. 

Q.  T(»ll  us  why  you  wc^nt  to  w(»rk  for  Parker?  A.  T  went  to 
Parker  and  said.  **  You  want  to  lake  my  book?"  I  explained  luy 
bnsin(»ss  with   Morton,  and  he  says  all   right. 

Q.  What  did  you  explain  your  business  with  Morton?  'A\ 
That  Afort<»n  would  nor  pay  nu\  and  T  have  to  run  with  the 
bo(»ks  down  town,  and  it  is  ioo  much  for  me,  and  if  he  wish  fop 
my  books  he  could  have  my  books,  and  he  said  all  right:  and 
BO  1  wrote  two  days  and  one  morning  Wardman  Smith  came  up 
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aod  said,  **  What  is  the  matter;  who  took  your  book  "  I  said, 
*'  Parker." 

Q.  Wardman  Smith  came  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  at  the  same  plaie,  M41  Kasi  <)iie  Hundred  and 
Fourth  street?    A.  Yes;  this  was  iu  November. 

Q.  And  after  you  changed  from  Morton  to  Parker,  Wardman 
Smith  came  to  you  and  asked  you  who  made  that  book?  A. 
lYes;  who  took  my  book;  1  said  Parker. 

Q.  You  said  Parker?  A.  Yes;  so  he  went  out,  and  the  ne\t 
day  he  i-anu*  a«;ain.  and  he  says,  "  Morton  s«»nt  up,"  and  Smith 
oame  and  said,  *'  Morton  wants  the  book  and  vou  shall  cive 
them  the  book;  "  ami  L  saiil,  "  To-day  is  already  th<'  third." 

Q.  You  sav  that  Wardman  Smith  told  vou  on  the  second  dav 
lie  visited  there  that  Morton  had  sent  up  and  said  you  must 
write  his  book?     A.  Yes;  lo  give  that  book  to  him  back. 

Q.  To  give  the  book  to  Morton?     .A  Y«»s. 

Q.  And  not  to  Parker?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  th(*  book  you  wrot<»  fi»r  thi»  chances?  A.  Yes; 
the  policy,  that  take  the  rhanres. 

Q.  That  is,  we  have  it,  gentlem(»n  —  pardon  this  witness' 
language,  but  sec?  if  I  interpret  it  corrertly;  that  a  wardman, 
a  police  oflicer  of  tlu*  city  of  Ni»w  York,  went  to  this  man 
engaged  in  an  illegal  btisin«»ss  and  said  that  he  would  have  to 
transfer  his  book  from  on<*  backer  of  jioliey  to  another  backer 
of  policy;  is  that  right?     A.  That  is  right. 

Bv  Senator  Hradlev: 
Q.  Wardman  Smith?     A.  Wardman  Smith. 

Bv  Mr.  (JotT: 

Q.  Well,  what  did  yoti  say?  A.  I  said,  no;  I  would  not  do 
anything  of  the  kind;  aft(»r  1  stoj»ped  with  one  man  I  would  not 
go  back  with  him;  and  anotlM»r  thing,  he  did  not  send  the  rent, 
and  I  have  got  tin*  pay  for  the  rent  already  for  that  place  from 
Parker;  that  he  went  out,  and  Parker  <'ame  next  day  morning; 
he  says,  "  Majewski,  I  can  not  take  your  book." 

Q.  Parker  came?  A.  Yes;  ''1  can  not  take  your  book  and 
dasn't  take  it;''  I  says,  **  How  is  that?"  he  sa;[s,  "The  ca])tain 
raise  hell  for  me.  and  if  I  take  it  he  dose  my  ]dace,  and  I 
don't  touch  your  book;'*  I  said,  "  Nev«»r  mind  the  captain;  I 
go  to  him,  and  I  give  him  my  idea  about  what  he  think  with 
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me; "  so  he*  sa.vs,  **  I  j;o  hark; "  and  I  watt'lied  him,  and  ho  went 
to  the  station-house  hark,  and  lie  came  hark  a^ain  and  he  said. 
***  Never  mind,  1  take  it  now,  hiil  don't  ^ive  me  hook  again;  I 
don't  tell  anvho«ly  I  take  .vour  hook,  hnt  afternoon  I  don't  take 
it,  Frenehv." 

(}.  He  called  you  Frenrhy?     A.  Y<?s;  a  niekname. 

Q.  That  is  how  you  are  railed  anion*:  the  hankers?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  \VlH»n  he  ramf»  hark  from  the  station-house,  what  did  he 
say?  A.  He  said,  '*  I  (lout  take  nuire  your  hook,  no  uioro.  on 
aeeount  of  the  captain  rh>sr  every  shop  in  his  preemet." 

y.  The  eaptain  won  hi  ek>se  ev«*ry  shop  of  Parker's  in  his  pre- 
cinet,  if  \w  took  your  hook'/  A.  Yes;  1  said,  *' Never  mind; 
you  he  quiet;  I  feteli  your  hooks  out;"  he  said,  "  You  are  m>t 
al?h»; "  and  I  said,  "  N«»v(*r  mind;  1  jr<>  to  the  captain  myft^^lf;*'  he 
said,  "  Ho  not  jj:o  to  him;  he  is  t«)o  wild; "  I  said,  "Never  mind/' 

Q.  What  was  he  wild  ahout'?  A.  On  aeeiuint  that  Morton 
wants  that  hook,  and  Morton  ran  around;  Jind  1  can  prove  it. 


U\   Mr.  (;(»ff: 

Q  .MorliUi  then  had  the  privih'^e,  the  only  poliry  man  that 
eouhl  open  in  that  ]ire(inrt'/  A.  Oh,  no;  he  had  it  tirst ;  that 
was  his  own  hook  first. 

ii.  And  the  poller  did  not  h<»lirve  in  competition;  they  be- 
lieved in  your  sliekinji  to  the  m<*n  you  weri»  with;  is  that  it'/ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aft<»r  you  told  Parker  that  y(»u  would  <»«>  to  <h<*  ra)»tain  and 
see  it  was  all  ri;rht;  what  did  you  do*/  A.  Well,  T  went  — 
Smith  eanic  after  thai. 

ii.  T1m»  wardmau?  A.  The  wardman.  yf»s;  he  says.  "Well, 
what  you  ;roiii^-  to  do  now?"  he  said,  "The  he.st  thin&r,  you  ;jive 
this  to  Moiitui,  niav  he  1m»  setth*  with  vou;  mav  he  he  i»av  von 
what  vou  want." 

Q.  J^^iiiilh  said?     A.   Yi's:  1   said  T   would  not   do  anything;  if 
I  split   wiili  a  man  a^rain.  I  won't   j^o  t«>  work;  he  sai<l.  "You 
did  not    do  anylhin.ir  wiiui'r:"  1  said,  "  It  don't  inaki»  any  ditfer- 
encf*;  I  won't  ^o  any  more;"  he  said,  "  What  you  jroinj;  to  do?" 
w«*II.   I   v,i«nt   to  the  captain. 

ii.  This    was    (^aplain    W(»s1crvelt?     A.  West<*!*velt;    well,  I 
would  not    say  nothinjj:   wronir;   lh«»  first  thinir  T    said.  "Well. 
Smith  has  hcen  talkini;  to  me  so  nic«».  and  so  T  sent  my  sister 
with    that   hook   to  Morton;    I  stait   that  hook   to  Morton,  and 
they  don't  acce[»t  that  hook." 
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Q.  Now  lei  us  have*  that;  just  tell  uh  what,  yon  said  to  Cap- 
Tain  WeHlervelt  again?  A.  No,  not  yet;  after,  yes;  ho  I  «ent 
mv  sister  to  Morion,  and  thev  did  not  ai-eept  niv  book. 

Q.  Von  sent  your  sister  to  Morton  with  the  book?  A.  Yes, 
and  letter  to  send  ni«»  the  rent. 

Q.  And  asking  your  rent  be  sent?  A.  I  wanted  the  n*nt 
and  settlennMit;  so  they  did  not  accept  thfit  book;  thoy  did 
not  take  it;  well,  at  night  the  same  thing,  I  sent  another  with 
the  book  that  I  have  before  I  go  to  the  captain;  somebody  ha« 
witnessed  I  sent  the  book;  he  came  back  by  (>  o\»loek;  it  was  a 
heavy  play;  I  guess  1  had  thi-ee  dollars,  two  gigs  for  |1 ,()()(),  and 
I  was  scared  there  was  trouble;  so  I  went  with  my  sister  with 
my  bmiks  th(*  morning,  and  1  said,  "  Captain  tlu*re  is  the  books." 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  sister  to  the  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  to  the  station-house  right  in. 

Q.  And  you  saw  Captain  Westervelt  there?  A.  And  we  had 
been  called  in  his  office. 

Q.  Do  vou   mean  to  sav  that   after  vour  sister  went  to  see 
•  •  • 

Morton  and  asked  of  Morton  for  the  rent  antl  a  settlement  and 
he  refused  it,  that  then  you  and  your  sister  went  with  the  books 
to  the  station-house?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  (*aptain  Westervelt?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  you  said  to  Captain  Westervelt,  and  what 
he  said  to  you?  A.  Well,  [  walked  in  his  little*  room,  and  I 
had  those  two  books,  th(»  morning  book  and  the  night  book;  I 
said,  **  Here,  ca]>tain,  ht»re  is  my  .lister;  Mtu'ton  w(m't  take  it 
and  I  don't  want  to  stand  if  there  be  any  hit,  and  you  have  to 
be    responsible    feu*    trouble." 

Q.  If  there  be  any  hitch?  A.  Any  hit.  any  winnings;  so  hot 
BayH,  "(Jive  me  that;"  hr  took  tho.s«'  two  books  and  he  looked 
at  both,  and  h<»  savs,  "  1  tell  vou  what  T  do  with  vou;"  1h»  said, 
"Did  you  go  yourself  to  Morton;  "  1  said,  *'  1  sent  my  sister,  she 
is  here,  and  they  don't  take  it.  and  that  is  a  letter  I  s(»nt  to 
Morton  if  he  pays  the  rent;"  **  I  told  you  once  you  go  yours<»lf; 
if  yon  don't  go  to-morrow  yourself  to  .Morton  I  come  and  lock 
yon  up  and  send  you  to  the  Island." 

Q.  That  is,  Cajjtain  Westervelt  said  to  you?  A.  Yes;  "If 
.Ton  don't  go  personally  to  Morton  to-morrow  I  send  you  to  the 
Island;"  J  said.  "That  is  time  enough;"  and  he  said,  "tiet  out 
of  here: ''  I  said,  "  Tim«»  enough;  "  I  was  not  scared  for  him. 

Q.  And  the  captain  told  you  to  gel  out  of  tln^re?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Y«)n  spukt*  about  a  li»tt<T  you  luitl  writteD  to  Morton?    A. 
Y<s.  lie  lo«)k<'d  ai  everything:;  he  hniked  at  everylhiiiK. 

Q.  Have  you  jrot  the  letter  here?  A.  Oh,  that  letter  I  sent 
about  th(?  rent,  I  tlou  t  think  so;  may  be  it  was  there;  I  don't 
know;  it  may  he  there. 

Q.  Ib  that  tlie  letter  you  showed  to  the  captain?  A.  I  don't 
know  — 

Q  No,  that  is  not  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Morton;  is  that  it? 
A.  No;  that  letter  is  not  here  that  I  sent 

Q.  All  right  then,  we  will  go  on;  well,  the  captain  told  yoa  to 
go  out,  you  say?    A.  Yes;  and  go  to  Morton. 

Q.  AVell,  did  you  go  oul?  A.  Well,  I  went  home,  and  then 
Smith  <'am«».  < 

Q.  AA'ardnian  Smith  came  again?  A.  Came  again;  he  saya, 
"T  spoke  with  him; "  I  say.  "  Look  out  there;  I  don't  like  to  go; 
I  won't  go;  now  what  is  the  trouble;  and  I  guess  there  is  a 
letter  in  there;  why  I  say,  as  a  stranger  to  me,  the  captain  is 
a  stranger  to  me,  that  you  force  me  to  go  back  to  Morton;  I 
think  that   letter  must   be  then*." 

Q.  A  letter  to  whom?     A.  To  the  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  the  (captain  after  you  left  the  .station- 
house?    A.  After,   ves. 

Q,  Y'ou  wrottj  the  lett(»r?     A.  Yes. 

ii-  Now  is  I  Ills  the  lelh'i-  or  a  copy  of  the  hotter  you  look  at 
the  time?     A.  Yes;  «»nly  a.  eopy;  I  guess  that  is  that. 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  letter?    A»  Y"es. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  copy  at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept 
every  time  a  copy  on  account  if  they  don't  answer. 

Q.  Y'(m  kept  copies  of  the  letters  that  you  sent?     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  GolT  reads:— **  December  20,  1803.  To  the  captain:  It 
is  curious  to  mc?  that  you  want  to  force  me  to  give  my  books  to 
Morton  when  he  does  not  pay  up  or  settle  with  me  in  any  man- 
ner or  does  not  send  fc»r  book.  I  kept  the  book  to-day  till  20 
inimiles  io  1,  and  no  om»  representing  Mortem  called.  If  vou 
wish  to  close  this  plaee  please  let  me  know  so  as  I  may  look 
for  my  bread  some  plaee  (»lse,  or  if  Morton  comes  and  squares 
np  he  shall  have  the  book." 

The  Witness.—  That  is  it 

Q.  Now  you  sent  Uio  hotter  of  which  this  is  a  copy  to  Captain 
Westervelt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  ] 

Q.  Do  you   know  1h*  rereiv«*d  it?     A.  Oh,  CM»rtainly. 

Q.  IIow  do  you  know  it?    A.  Well,  by  mail. 

Q.  You  put  a  po»taj?e  stamp  on  the  letter?     A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  sent  it  1o  the  poliee  station-h«>use?  A.  Yes;  to  the 
police  station-house  at  polie(»  hesuhiuarlers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  letter  ajLjain?  A.  S«>me  different 
letters;  that  is  when  1  eame  to  the  point,  and  Smitii  he  came 
up,  and  I  said  to  Smith,  **  Now  y(m  pit  more  show  with  the 
captain  to  talk;  I  don*t  want  that  tnmble  niurh;  I  will  do  some- 
thing if  you  bring  me  loose;  I  will  go  where  I  like  it." 

Q.  You  will  do  something  if  he  brings  you  influence  so  you 
can  go  where  you  lik(*  with  the  books?  A.  Yes;  I  do  n«>t  care 
about  5  or  10. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  abtnit  5  or  10  what?  A.  Dollars;  and 
Smith  came  in  the  morning  and  said,  **  I  got  good  news;  there 
was  a  full  crowd  there;  the  fellows  were  playing  p<»liey  there 
still." 

Q.  Were  you  playing  poliey  when  Wardman  Smith  came  in 
the  next  morning?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  were  playing  poliey  in  that  shop  when  the  wardman 
came  in  the  next  morning?     A.  Yes. , 

Q.  And  he  saw  that   ]»laying?     A.  Yes;  oh.  that    is  nothing. 

Q.  \VlM»n  yon  eaine  in  what  did  1h»  say?  A.  11«»  said  he  ha<l  giM>d 
ni-ws  for  nie;  he  said,  '*  Yc»n  can  go  vvhrre  you  lik«»  to;"  **  W(»ll." 
I  say,  •*  here,  that  is  goml  enough,  now  I  go  bark  right  to  Parker:" 
I  took  book,  mys(»lf  and  went  to  rark(»r  and  said,  "  W«»ll.  Par- 
ker, didn't  T  tell  you  1  would  gel  (»ven  with  the  raptain;'*  he 
said  **  Why;  "  I  said.  **You  vonw  take  tin*  book;  1h»  said.  "Did  yon 
get  through;"  I  explained  that  I  went  1o  the  station-hnuse.  and 
told  him  that  he  wouhl  throw  me  out  to  thr  jirison,  and  1  told 
him  it  was  time  enougli  to  get  me  tlM*re,  and  did  not  do  any- 
thing; he  shook  hands  with  ni(>  and  todk  tli<*  bonk  and  fonnted 
It.  and  said.  "I  am  glad  you  got  \i<H»ry  of  ihr  raptain;** 
I  said,  "That  shows  tliat  you  haven't  rnongli  «-onragr  when  you 
pay  so  mueh  numey  to  Parker;  yon  diil  not  liave  rnouj^h 
courage.*' 

Q.  Von  said  to  Parki-r.  "  Von  do  not  luivf  nmngh  fM»nraii»» 
wh«*n  yon  are  paying  so  nnnli  ««vi*ry  month?"  A.  V<*s:  h^  said 
h**  did  not  want  to  havt-  tnnililc  with  thr  laptain. 
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Q.  I  liiul  a  lett€»r  of  Doreniber  27th.  two  days  after  you 
addivwHed  your  letter  to  the  captain,  and  ask  you  if  that  is 
a  copy  of  the  letter  you  sent  to  Miu'ton?  A.  That  is  to  Morton; 
that  in  the  one;  that  is  the  copy  to  Morton,  December  27,  1893. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  After  Smith  broujxht  you  the  good  news  that  you  had 
gained  the  victory  over  the  (taptain,  did  you  give  him  the  |5 
or  the  JIO?    A.  I  gave  him  the  flO. 

Mr.  (loff  reads:  **  Mr.  Morton,  the  captain  has  ordered  me  to 
send  my  book  to  you.  so  s«»nd  some  one  tonight  for  my  book 
and  to  let  me  know  for  how  mueh  T  am  working  for. —  Frenchy, 
341  Kast  One  Hundred  and  Fourth.'' 

The  Witness. —  Yes;  that  is  to  Mnrttm. 

\\y    Mr.    r.otT: 

Q.  Now,  you  were  to  the  point  when  Parker  shook  hands  with 
you.  and  lold  you  \w  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  with 
tht*  raplain?     A.  V<*s. 

Q.  Wlijii  took  plarr  next?    A.  I  start«Ml  right  for  Parker. 

By  (.'hairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  In*  opened  your  book  and  looked  at  it?     A.  Who? 

Q.  Parker?  A.  Well,  he  looked  at  it.  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  hit,  no  winning;  he  says.  "  You  can  hare  it  for 
you;"  r  told  him,  •' ilow  you  lix  it?''  and  I  told  him  I  gave 
wardman  .^10,  and  he  said  that  book  y(m  can  keep  for  it,  and  to- 
night we  start  anew. 

Q.  Ilow  much  was  the  book  that  day?  A.  I  guess  fl4.50; 
that   was  only  nnu'ning.. 

Bv  Srnat«)r  Bradh»v: 

Q.  That  was  tlH»  bo«»k  you  took  to  the  captain;  there  was 
thr«M»  gigs  that  railed  for  a  thousand  dollars?  A.  Each  for  a 
thousand  dollars.. 

Q.  hid  you  WW  play  tin*  "  Wash(»rwoman's  gig  much?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

By  Mr.  CU>£f: 

Q.  I  call  your  attentitm  to  a  hotter  I  have  here,  of  a  date 
before  you  gave  up  your  book  to  Parker,  a  letter  that  you  sent 
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to  Morton.    (The  witnesB  Bhrugs  his  shoulders.)    We  will  havo 
to  bring  it  out 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  musf  underHtand,  witness,  that  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  this,  and  we  want  to  know  ail 
about  it 

Q.  Was  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  sent  to  Billy  Morton; 
just  look  at  it?    A.  Yes;  that  is  in  my  writing  there. 

Q.  That  is  your  own  name  and  writing?  A.  Yes;  but  I 
can  not  write  plain  English;  but  tliat  is  my  own  name  that  he 
knew,  1  said  it  to  him. 

Q.  That  is  your  own  h«indwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  hjuidwriting  of  this?  A.  A  young  fellow;  he 
wrote  for  me  all  the  time;  1  could  not  write*ij4ain  English,  but 
1  signed  it,  because  he  know  J  sent  it  myself. 

Mr.  GolT.— We  will  read  this:  *' 1  number  22,  ISO,'].  Billy 
Morton,  I  caunot  understand  what  you  mean  by  running  to  the 
captain  at  all  times  and  crying  lik(*  a  kid  for  this  ofiice,  because 
you  said  a  month  ago  that  this  plate*  would  not  evou  pay  the 
rent,  jind  you  had  a  notion  to  close  it  up,  and  when  I  asked 
Tou  to  allow  me  for  running  for  live  months  your  book,  you 
told  me  to  get  a  hell  out  of  the  ]>hue.  1  sent  my  sister  to 
jou  to  see  if  she  could  ^ift  the  rent,  and  t(^  tell  y«>u  to  call 
for  the  books.  You  did  not  And  by  letter  twice,  the  same. 
Y'ou  seem  like  a  child  who  would  lose  a  thing  and  would  <Ty  to 
its  mama,  **  CSive  me  that :  give  me  that,"  But  what  can  I 
expect  of  a  miser  if  he  saw  tive  cen'l  in  the  hole  he  would  go  to 
get  it.  Although  poor,  I  can  atTord  to  mak(?  you  a  i>resent  of 
the  money,  wliich  by  right,  should  be  uiin<»;  you  are  well  aware 
that  my  commission  was  a  paltry  .^2.70  to  ^7  a  we(»k.  I  said 
nothing,  thinking  that  when  I  asked  you  an  honest  allowance, 
you  would  do  it  like  a  man,  but  you  care  nt^thing  for  the  poor 
as  hmg  as  you  get  your  own  throat  full.  You  go  to  the  captain 
if  you  like,  for  I  was  then»  last  night,  ami  will  soon  see  who  is 
the  victor. —  Vinc<*nt  Majewski,  ?A1  East:  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth." 

Q.  Tliat  was  before  you  went  to  Captain  Westervelt  you 
thi'eatened,  to  go  to  hiiu  when  you  wrot<^  this  hotter?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  second   tinn*  you   went   to   the  captain  and  that   you 
proved  the  victor?    A.  Yea. 
L.  394 
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Q.  Now,  while  we  are  on  the  letter  business,  I  have  some 
notes  here;  how  long  did  you  work  for  Parker?  A,  I  worked 
till  the  J»t  of  July. 

Q.  The  1st  of  July,  how  many  months?  A.  That  is  from 
>*ovember  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Now  1  hand  y«)u  thes(»  three  letters  here  and  ask  you  from 
whom  you  received  those  h»tters?  A.  They  are  all  from  Parker; 
there  is  his  niun<.'. 

<2.  They  are  all  from  Parker?  A.  They  are  all  from  l^arker; 
well,  it  shows  here,  right  here,  that  is  from  J'arlver. 

Q.  And  you  re(eiv<*d  them  from  him  in  conneetion  with  your 
busin(?ss?     A.  Ve^,  sir. 

(i,  Thest*  letters  an»  undated,  eonsecpiently  I  will  have  to  read 
them  without  n»pu'd  1o  their  ord(»r  of  time;  *'Frenchy,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  jiood  jud^m«*nl  to  tlu'ow  the  jijj  up;  I  think 
we  oufilit  l(»  wait  until  this  tr«Mibh»  is  over." 

y.  XMiat  tnuibh;  d(»  you  retc»r  to?  A.  That  was  the  trouble 
the  time  that  the  journals  or  newspajiers  exposed  tlie  whole 
policy  shops  and  workcMl  so  hard,  and  they  were  running  after 
us,  and  I  came  to  that  point,  1  j^ave  Parker  the  place;  he  had 
one  place  then?  aj^ainst  him:  that  is  why  T  wrote  to  Morton; 
lie  had  ajrainst  me  one  party  on  First  avenue,  and  one  on  the 
I^arker  Ixiok  and  said  that  jilace  you  have  to  n.Mnove.  and  he 
said,  I  will  remo\e  it  if  you  ;iive  mr  tlu*  ]>ook.  and  he  did  not 
do  ii,  so  1  was,  kiekiug  about  it  always. 

(2.  •*  This  trouble  is  ovi-r;  I  liavi*  always  tried  to  treat  you 
like  a  man:  if  you  do  not  want  lo  do  busin(*ss  wiih  me  I  have  no 
objection:  if  you  wish  (o  clian^*-  your  ba<:ker.  but  I  hope  ymi  will 
seiih*  uj»  with  m«»  au<l  leav(»  me  Iik(»  a  num:  you  are  so  excitable 
you  do  not  stop  to  look  at  iliin^^s  of  iIh*  past:  hopiujj  yon  will 
see  thintrs  as  I  do  and  luivi*  patii'u<<\  1  remain,  y4>urs  entirely, 
P:''  that    is   Parker?     A.  Ves,   sir. 

(i.  Now  llu»re  is  another  here,  "  Frii'ud  Frr»ncliy:  T  und«'r- 
stand  from  jiond  au1h(»rily  thai  you  an*  split linjr  your  book 
and   .tiivin^r  it   to  anoihrr  barker.      1    can   not   stand    that,    vou 

■ 

know.  I  ooi  iu  a  ^ood  deal  of  I  roubles  when  1  look  your  houk. 
1  hardly  ihink  ii  sipiare  to  tr»-at  me  so.  T  also  heard  that  von 
refused  to  iiay  a  hit  that  was  not  in  n)y  book,  but  the  book 
will  hold  out.  Kindly  let  me  know  by  mail  or  know  by  the 
runner  if  what  I  hi-ard  was  true.  T  will  not  want  anyone  to  know 
outside*  of  you  and  f  what  T  have  written  you  obont.     There 
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are  bo  many  stories  goin^;  about  I  am  sick  of  listening  to  them. 
Yours  truly,  G.  B.  P."  That  is  Parker?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
last  one;  the  one  you  have  in  your  own  hand  was  before. 

Q.  I  see;  this  cjuue  before  in  the  order  of  time;  you  received 
this  before  the  one  1  have  just  read  —  the  one  I  am  about  to 
read  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Freuehy:  In  answer  to  your  letter,  you  say  I  can  not 
afford  to  aHow  any  interest  to  anyone  at  present  There  is  too 
much  expense  attending  the  running  of  the  business.  I  will, 
h«»w»'ver.  allow  you  <»li5  for  the  expense  of  fitting  up  store,  flO 
eacli  month,  oxtni  for  expons(»s.  You  must  reduce  your  dues 
and  kei'p  them  down.  If  you  are  n«»t  satisliod  with  this  pro- 
position. I  ran  not  do  any  lM»tter.  I  must  live  the  same  as  the 
writers.  My  busiiit^ss  ha.s  lost  the  last  three  months  over 
f:{,0(MI."     That  is  from  Parker?     A.  That  is  fi-oin  Parker. 

Q.  \Vhih»  you  run  theiv  for  the  p<*riod  of  time  that  you  have 
BtatiHi  wereyou  visited  by  Wardman  Smith?  A.  Yes,  Wardman 
Smith  and  Wardman  Monm*y,  and  anotluT  one;  he  did  special 
duty;  I  forgot  his  name —  Ward  or  Wall,  or  sonH»thing  like  that; 
they  us'»d  to  h«»  on  sperial  duty;  th(*y  usiul  to  go  and  ord«»r  us  to 
keep  clear;  it  is  a  hard  time  with  us  now.  and  don't  get  (matched, 
and  so  on,  this  way;  they  nxuu*  up  to  their  ortirrs  —  policy  shop. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  the  newspajuM-s  were  jirinting  about  the 
|ioliry   shops?     A.  Yes.   sir. 

Q.  You  say  during  that  time  the  wardman  eaine  to  you  and  all 
the  poliry  busin(*ss,  and  told  you  to  b(»  clear  and  watchful? 
A.  Y(»s.  sir. 

Q.  That  they  had  to  k<M'p  watchful;  is  that  it?  A.  Yes;  that 
is  what  the  purpose  is;  that  is  about  the  expense*. 

Q.  How  was  the  ex[»ens4»  incurred,  tht*  incn»ase  of  expense 
ar  that  time?  A.  You  know  some  places  tlH*y  hav<»  to  put  a 
watchnum  in  front  of  the  door  and  not  let  a  stranger  uj),  and  so 
on.  and  be  wat<hful  that  this  nmn  sh(Mild  not  rafch  on,  and  the 
man  at  the  door  was  paid.  an<l  that  increas(»d  the  (*xi>ense. 

ii.  So  wh(*n  the  newspajiers  got  after  the  poliry  shops  you 
had  to  ptit  men  in  front  of  the  door  to  watch?  A.  T  never  put 
any  before  the  door. 

Q  And  the  business  ran  down  so  that  this  letter  from  Parker 
Hays  he  lost  *:'.,00(l  in  thr<»(»  months?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  while  you  were  running  tlu^  book  for  Parker 
there,  did  you  hear  anything  ftirther  fr«im  Captain  Westervelt? 
A.  Well,   about   what? 
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Q.  2Vbout  the  policy?  A.  Oh,  be  — he  never  referred  to  tlie 
fellow  that  opened  around  the  comer  from  my  place,  another 
place  on  fc>econd  avenue,  and  about  four  places  ai'ound  there; 
80  suppose  1  took  this  way  that  I  didn't  do  his  w^ill,  and  didn't 
go  to  Morton,  he  would  freeze  me  out,  and  he  put  all  around, 
and  1  went  up  to  make  a  complaint. 

Q.  You  wt»nt  to  the  station-house  to  make  a  complaint?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

y.  Let  us  see  a  moment;  after  Morton?    A.  That  was  with 
Parker.  * 

Q.  At'tc»r  you  r(»fused  to  ^ive  your  book  to  Morton,  you  say 
Morton  open(fd  three  placets  around  you?  A.  Y'es;  Morton 
opened  only  one  around  me,  right  dose  away,  and  the  same 
place  stayiMl  there,  and  the  Parker  fellow  just  off  from  Third 
avenue,  and  he  came  in  the  secjond  place,  and  the  captain  let  him 
come  thine,  and  another  fellow  fn»m  Third  avenue  came  on 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  and  I  was  freezed  out,  and  was 
surrounded,  and  I  was  onlv  in  an  Italian  block,  and  I  com* 
phiiiHMi  uf  th<»  p(»()]»h*  ;joiug  aruiind;  1  was  always  square,  and 
I  did  not  care. 

Q.  You  say  you  complainiMl  to  the  captain?     A.  Well,  when 
I  went  in  Smith  said,  **  What  do  ,aou  want?" 

(}.  You  m(»t  Smith  there  at  the  station-house?  A.  Yes;  I 
said  I  wanttnl  to  see  tli«'  "Old  man." 

Q.  Who  did  yon  nn*an?  A.  Westervelt;  he  said,  "Don't 
bother  him:''  h<*  saiii.  "  Wliat  is  th<»  niatt(»r; "  hi»  said,  "You 
havf  to  slop:"  I  said.  **  didn'f  ymi  siiy  {\u-\  wonhl  1k»  tdost*d  np. 
that  thfv  would  jrive  me  my  show;  I  was  th<^  lirst  man  in  thf 
noi;4:hbniliood,  and  now  yon  rh>s«*  nn»  np  lor  spile,  and  he  sjiid, 
"  faki'  a  patiiMHM*.  and  Im»  all  ri;;hi :  "  an«l  I  took  a  patience  from 
Man-h  to  Jnlv.  and  conhln't  do  anv  more. 

ii.  You  took  tln»  i)aii<*nro  that  th«»  wardnmn  advised  yon  to 
from  March  to  .Inly?  A.  Yi's;  and  Parkt-r  said  you  }:ro  and  wU 
Smith  yon  rloso  tln'm  n]).  an<l  niakr  s(»nie  exruse;  and  thev 
prlh'<l  TiH*  aronnd  like  n   fnol,  :in<l   I   rlosrul  it'  n|>  mys<df. 

(}.  Did  yon  soe  th(»  rajitain  yonistdf  <lnrinjr  this  time?  A. 
Itrfon*;  y<«s:  lii»  had  be(»n  in  my  plac<»  twice. 

Q.  Th«»  raptain  had?  A.  Yos;  hinisolf;  Init  the  papers  ex- 
posed so  hard,  we  camc^  np  there  twice. 

Q.  Aftrr  the  Journal   pap«»rs  <»xposed   it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  yonr  phue  in  tlu*  Journal  paiK>r?  A.  Y'^es;  it  was 
th<n\ 
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Q.  And  the  captain  came  in  after  this  exposure?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  saj  to  you?  A.  Well,  we  were  all  right 
sitting  there,  and  he  said,  **  What  is  going  hent;"  well,  I  Siiid,  I 
didn't  say  jiny  friend  of  him;  1  said  nothing;  he  look(»d  around 
and  looked  around  in  tiie  store,  and  he  winked  me  out;  all  the 
people  knew  him;  most  of  them  knew  he  was  captain,  and  I 
went  in  front  of  the  door;  and  he  said,  says  he,  '*  Look  out;  was 
any  reporter  h(*re;  did  you  see  that  in  the  News;  •'  I  said,  yes;  I 
said  to  him,  that  is  nonsense,  that  is  a  lie,  and  was  not  true;  he 
said,  I  can  stay  there;  I  siiid,  1  nev(»r  had  a  conversation  with 
a  reporter,  and  he  said,  a  woman  came  there  and  talked  for 
fear  that  wasn't  true,  as  J  spoke  myself. 

Q.  The  n^porter  was  right,  as  far  as  the  i)lace  was  concerned? 
'A.  Yes;  and  he  said,  "  W'hat  he  said  to  you; "  he  asked  me;  and 
I  said,  **  If  he  want<Hl  a  cigar,  and  if  he  don't  want  a  cigar  he 
go  out;  and  he  says,  he  didn't  say  anything;  1  siiid,  you  need  not 
be  worri(Ml;  he  did  not  touch  me. 

Q.  The  captain  asked  you  what  the  re])oi*ter  said?  A.  Yes; 
and  I  said  he  asked  me,  nnd  1  told  him  I  don't  know,  aud  the 
report(»r  asked  me  if  it  was  a  policy  shop  before,  and  I  said,  I 
understoood  there  was  bef«)re,  but  the  captain  is  so  tough  he 
closed  it  up. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  snid  to  the  n.»porter?  A.  I  said,  yes; 
I  said  to  the  reporter  so;  "  You  look  out." 

r.v  Sriialor  Hnidlev: 

Q.  Tlh*  ('a|»tain  said  look  out?  A  Yes;  and  lu?  went  away 
to  the  ston\ 

lU-  Mr.  (JolT: 

• 

Q.  Whih»  \hv  c'lptain  was  in  th(M*e  were  ih<»re  |)eoph»  in  there 
phiyi?ij^  |M)li('v?  A.  Th(\v  \v«*re  sit  ling  around:  th<*y  wouhl  not 
phiv  wlien  In*  ranH»  there. 

ii.  Now,  yon  had  a  visit  from  the  4a plain  th(»  si^oond  time, 
didn't  yon?  A.  V<»s;  the  seconil  linn*  he  came  np  I  was  not 
present;  and  when  I  came  honn\  my  sister  said.  "Captain  was 
here." 

Q.  Your  sister  told  yon  tlie  captain  was  th<Te?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  sh<*  sail!.  *'Are  yon  sure  of  him?"  and  I  said,  '*  I  know 
it;  what  did  ho  want?"  he  wanted  me  to  cmne  np;  she  says, 
"No;  we  ought  to  move  out  of  this  house,  and  not  to  live  so 
close  here;  we  shall  move  out;  *'  I  did  not  b«>thor  about  that. 
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Q.  You  did  not  bother  any  more  about  the  captain?    A.  No. 

Q.  Vou  were  not  to  be  friglitened  at  the  captain?    A.  Xo. 

y.  Or  of  the  police  in  that  precinct?    A.  No. 

H.  Why  is  it  ,vou  were  not  frij^htened  of  them;  why  is  it  you 
were  not  afraid  of  them?  A.  We  were  under  police  protection 
and  writing;. 

Q.  You  had  a  ri|;lit  to?    A.  Y(\s;  we  liad  a  right  to  protection. 

Q,  Tnder  their  protection?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

l\v  rhairinan  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  vou  uuderstand  that  be«'au«e  the  police  were  giving  you 
protection  then*,  that  what  you  were  doing  was  lawful  and 
pn^per?    A.  Oh,  tliat  is  what  you  mean  against  the  law. 

(i.  Y«»s;didy<ni  understand  that  b(*cause  the  jjolice  protected 
you  in  what  you  were  <h)ing,  tliat  the  acts  you  were  doing  be- 
came tlierehy  hiwfnl  and  prop<»r?  A.  My  opinion,  I  was  only 
a  workingnian.  and  so  long  as  they  came  in  the  place  to  write, 
and  the  captain  kn<*w  it.  and  the  policemen  were  supposed  to  do 
what  was  right  to  start  it.  T  thought  it  was  right  if  he  allowed  it. 

(i-  You  thought  it  was  right,  because  yon  had  obtained  that 
privih'ge?  A  Yes.  sir;  that  was  an  important  point;  I  said, 
"No  matter  why  th«\v  go  and  make  a  ciuuplaint  about  policy 
shojis;  no  mailer  if  you  go  lo  Superintendent  Byrnes,  tJie  policy 
sh«»p  wouhl  never  he  chised  np.*' 

Hv  Mr.  OolV: 

* 

ii,  llow  do  you  know  that?  A.  On  account  of  iw«>  letters  I 
sent  to  the  snnerintend(*nt :  and  I  was  mys(»lf  27  years  last 
?iu»nth  in  his  j>lace,  and  com[>hiined;  *' Well,''  he  says  — 

i}.  Hold  on;  let  ns  se(»;  yon  said  you  wrote  letters  to  superin- 
tendent; when  <lid  yon  write  them;  was  it  while  you  were 
working  for  Parker,  or  ;ifr(M'  that?  A.  When  I  was  working 
for  l\*irk(M';  aliout  that  —  I  have  10  (*xplain  how  1  came  to  write; 
so  that  yiMing  man  who  was  helping  me  along  that  time,  he 
wrote  mv  loiters. 

Q.  A  young  man  that  wi'ote  your  letters?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
w<»nt  with  me.  mid  he  says.  **  Why  not  write  to  hini?"  you 
know  wlien  I  s«'iii  To  ihc*  captain  about  them  ])lacos. 

O.  To  close  up  thf»  other  ]»laces?  A.  Yes;  that  they  tried 
to  freeze*  me  «nit;  and  he  says,  **  If  Sup<trintendent  T^yrnes  only 
knew,  he  elose  tlie  wliole  jilace  up.'' 
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Q.  That  is  the  young  man  that  is  with  you?  A.  I  said, 
^"  You  foolish  man; "  I  said,  "  I  can  prove  you  he  won't  close  it 
up;  I  don't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff;  I  can  prove  it  to  you;"  he 
tried  to  be  the  smartest  fellow  in  the  city,  that  young  fellow; 
I  guess  Mr.  Moss  knows  him;  and  he  says,  '^  Superintendent 
Byrnes  close  it;-'*  I  said,  "  You  write  a  letter  to  Superintendent 
Byrnes  about  the  policy  shop; "  and  he  said,  "  Yes;  I  will  do  it 
for  you;  "  he  Siiys.  '*  Shall  I  put  your  name?  "  I  said,  "  So  long  as 
I  write,  don't  put  my  name  or  the  house; "  he  wrote  about  four 
letters,  and  I  went  and  mailed  two  letters,  and  I  said,  '*  I  prove 
to  you  that  he  get  it." 

Q.  You  proved  to  this  young  man  that  wanted  to  be  the 
smartest  man  in  New  York  city?  A.  Yes;  that  he  would  not 
pull  anybody,  and  he  said,  "  !f  he  get  it  you  find  it  out." 

Q.  Did  you  mail  the  letters  to  Supenntendent  Byrnes?  A. 
Yes,  to  Superintendent  Byrnes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  direct  them  to?  A.  To  police  headquarters 
in  this  city,  to  Superintendent  Thomas  Byrnes;  I  have  a  copy 
there. 

Q.  IMd  you  have  copies  of  them  made  at  the  time?  A.  Yes, 
every  time;  first  younj^  fellow  wrote  with  the  pencil  and  then  with 
the  ink  wrote  to  the  eaptain;  that  is  with  a  pencil  (indicating), 
and  you  know  some  mistake;  and  I  told  him  if  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, that  he  had  to  better  that,  he  had  to  read  first  to  me  before 
I  let  him  write  another,  and  1  said,  and  you  find  it  out  whether 
they  be  ch>sed  up. 

Q.  Can  you  .say  that  thes(*  two  h^ttcTs  handed  to  you  are 
copies  of  the  letters  which  you  mailed  to  Superintendent  Byrnes? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ihoy  wf»re  written  first,  and  thou  the  lettera  to  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes  taken  from  these?  A.  Yes,  they  were  first 
written  and  from  that  letter  to  Su])erintendent  Bynies. 

Q.  TIieH(*  were  the  drafts,  so  that  we  have  it,  these  are  the 
original  letters,  (topies  of  which  wo  sent  to  the  superintendent? 
"  New  York,  Aujxust,  1894.     Dear  Sir." 

Chainnan  Lexow. —  August  of  this  year? 

M.  GotT. —  That  is  what  the  figures  say. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  1894,  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  this  year;  that  is  the 
last  one;  that  one  is  first  you  have  there. 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  This  is  \\\v  7th  of  the  fifth  month,  1S94?     A.  That  is  the 

first  one. 

Mr.  Goir. — Then  we  will  read  the  first. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Seventh  of  May,  1894?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff  reads.— "  Seventh  May,  1894.  Dear  Sir.— On  the 
25th  of  April,  J  took  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  a  lot 
of  policy  Hhopa  in  existence  in  my  neighborhood." 

The  ^VitneKH. — Before  that  letter,  1  sent  one  before,  another 
one,  which  is  lost,  the  copy  is  lost. 

Q.  You  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  before  thia  one? 
A.  Yes,  that  is  thre<?  alt<»^«*ther,  1  think,  to  the  superintendent 

Q.  But  that  letter  is  lost?    A.  Yes  the  copy  of  that  I  lost 

Mr.  Goff,  reads. — **  Volicy  shops  in  existence  in  my  neighbor* 
hood,  locatc?d  at  20:JS  First  avenue,  201G,  2005  Second  avenue, 
19S0  Second  avenue.  Thinking  tluit  the  fetu^less  in  which' 
yoti  always  ])erformed  your  duty,  would  encourage  you 
to  attempt  to  close  them  up,  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  are  still  in  existence,  carrying  on  their  low- 
lived luisiiirss  «)f  rofihing  poor  people  of  their  heard-earned 
money.  Th<»  worst  of  ihesi*  plan's  is  located  at  20J)5  Serond 
av«»niu\  iMM'iiiisr  th;it  iiinirs  wiJ'e  «»im*s  to  th(»  ]>eople  iu  the  hoiLses 
in  tlie  viriiiiiy  <if  fiis  phir(\  encouraging  poor  men's  wives  to 
phiy  the  n»bhing  gann*.  I  eariu*stly  hojie  that  T  will  not  have 
to  send  rojiies  iif  tlu'Sf  IcittTs  to  tli<*  newspaf>ers,  but  that  the 
]M»Iicc  drpsii'liiKMit.  in  which  I  am  a  (h-ni  l>i'liev<M'.  as  long  as 
it  remains  uii(l<*r  the  gnidanc<\  of  fearh^ss  and  honest  men,  like 
yourself,  will  ch^^c  these  disre]mral)le  )»laces,  thereby  giving  to 
every  I'iii/.cii  the  pr(»tccti(»ii  wliich  the  laws  of  this  State,  en- 
tith's  him.     Yours  truly,  (Ui.  IJardy.*'     That  is  the  first. 

l*v  t'luiirman  Lexr»w: 
(>.  I>icl  you  dictate  that  letter?     A.  Yes. 

\W  Mr.  tiolT: 

(>.  Let  US  r«*a<l  (he  other  h'lt«*r,  first  —  oh.  first,  did  you  have 
any  repl\  fi-oin  ihe  first  hotter  yon  sent?  A.  I  guess  1  i-an  swear 
to  ii,  first  or  seiMuid;  T  conld  not  swear  to  that  only  after  one 
letter,  b;ii  whicii  one —  I  think  that  is  this  <me:  Smitty  came  up 
t4»  me;  he  sa.v s,  "  Now,  Freiichv,  ihev  get  suspicions  on  you  sent 
down  town  the  leittT;"  T  said,  '*  What  letter;  what  is  the  mat- 
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ter?"  he  said,  "Now,  about  them  places;  you  know  you  go  a 
little  quiet;*'  I  said,  '*  What  you  talking;  I  did  not  send  any 
letters?  ''  1  said,  **  Wliat  kind  of  letter; ''  I  said,  "  Is  it  mv  name?" 
he  says,  '*  No; "  1  said,  "  I  don't  care  for  captain  or  anybody;  I 
I  write  my  own  letters;"  I  would  not  give  that  young  fellow 
away;  my  i)wn  opinicm  was  to  prove  to  th(»  young  fellow  "That 
the  terrible  letter  the  superintendent  sent  to  the  old  man,  a 
terrible  letter,"  ''and  they  have  a  suspicion  you  done  it;"  and 
I  said,  **  Let  them  think  it; ''  that  is  all  my  answer. 

Q.  Who  did  you  mean  by  the  *'  Old  man  "  ?  A.  That  the  cap- 
tain got  suspicious  I  wrote  the  letter. 

Q.  Then  the  first  knowledge  you  had  of  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  came  through  the  headquarters  of  the  precinct,  through 
Smith?  A.  Yes;  from  Smithy,  the  wardman;  he  told  the  name;  1 
Siiid,  *'  What  name?  "  he  said,  **  Vou  know  now,  Tom  Ilardy ;"  he 
said,  "  I  know  who  put  in  thai  name? ''  1  said,  *'  No;  I  do  not; " 
"Well,'*  he  said,  '*  They  got  suspicion  on  you;''  he  said,  ''You 
wrote  in  it,  the  captain  to  (»lose  it  up,  and  the  same  handwriting 
you  sent  to  the  captain  to  close  you  up,  and  that  the  same  letter 
to  the  captain  was  in  the  same  handwriting. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  This  letter  was  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  So  the  fact  was  they  must  have  seen  the 
letters  themselves? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oil,  yes;  and  compared  it. 

• 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  Y'ou  hadn*t  mu(?h  respe<rt  for  Smith,  evid(»ntly,  for  the 
wardman?  A.  Well,  he  bring  me  the  news:  he  was  to  protect 
us;  the  wardman  is  the  man  in  tfie  force,  in  the  kind  of  business, 
like  that  of  gambling,  have  to  go  and  tell  them  to  be  quiet  or 
shut  up. 

Q.  The  wardman  was  y(mr  guardian  angel?  A.  That  is 
always  only  when  the  captain  must  come  Tnmself,  only  when  the 
captain  coTm^**  himself,  and  give  us  the  strong  information;  if 
it  was  too  hard  in  the  city  pulling,  the  captain  come  around  ancl 
say,  "  It  is  very  hard." 
L.  395 
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Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  The  captain  makes  assurauce  doubly  sure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Qotl\ 

Q.  If  it  is  a  very  hard  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  **New  York,  April  1,  1894;  Dear  sir. —  As  a  hard  working 
man" — you  are  a  bard  working  man?  A.  Well,  that  is  the 
way  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  **  As  a  hard  working  man  1  am  forced  to  appeal  to  you  for 
protection  for  my  family  against  the  policy  dens  that  flourish' 
in  my  neighborhood,  and  in  which  my  wife  spends  all  the  money. 
1  can  earn  these  days?"    A.  1  am  not  married. 

Q.  "  There  are  four  of  them  in  full  blast  now,  in  my  neighbor-* 
hood." 

By  Chsiirman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  those  your  four  competitors  you  have  spoken  of?  A^ 
Yes,  sir;  tlios(»  jnv  the  ones  that  started  in  to  freeze  me  out. 

By  Mr.  Golf:  ,  ] 

Q.  **  in  my  iHMghhorhood  to  wliirh  sh(»  jiersists  in  going  to 
play  in  spite  of  my  warnings  and  pleadings,  and  I  have  located 
four  of  them,  and  hereby  S(»nd  your  their  addresses,  knowing 
that  you  will  fearlessly  j>orfonn  your  duty,  and  drive  them  out 
of  the  business,  for  whicli  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  more  than 
one  hard-working  man  and  woman  will  be  your  reward;  they  are 
located  at  2(K18  First  avenu(*,  2012  First  avenue,  2016  First 
avenue,  2005  Second  avenuis  and  1080  St^cond  avenue;  I  am  not 
a  crank  to  appeal  to  Tarkliurst,  and  otlier  societies,  but  still 
believe  in  the  etliciency  of  the  polict*  dopartment.  and  I  am  will- 
ing \ii  pni  iii,\s<*H\  al  any  tiiin»  niulrr  11i<»  [»roterfiou  of  it.  Youra 
respectfully,  Charles  Hardy." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  this  would  be  a  proper  time 
to  adjourn  for  rect^ss.  Tlie  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
until  half-past  2.  All  witnesses  subpo(»naod  to  attend  thia 
morning,  will  come  ])ack  at  half -past  2. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October  10,  1894. 
Present — Senators  as  before. 

Vincent  Majewski  resumed  the  stand,  and  direct  examination 
oontinued  bj  Mr.  Golf: 

Q.  Did  your  young  man  that  was  ambitious  to  be  called  the 
Binartest  man  in  New  York  write  any  more  letters  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Police?    A.  Of  anybody  else? 

Q.  About  any  other  policy  shops?  A.  No,  you  know,  I  just 
'didn't  send  any  letters  around  the  precinct;  I  sent  only  them 
that  freezed  me  out;  there  is  about  20  or  25  more. 

Q.  Were  those  four  cases  that  were  complained  of  in  your  let- 
ters that  you  had  written  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police, 
ivrere  they  closed  up?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  just  running  the 
same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Running  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  full  blast 

Q.  They  are  backed  by  Martin,  are  they  not?  A.  Well,  a  dif- 
ferent party  got  there,  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  What?    A.  Different  backers  got  that 

Q.  What  became  of  the  policy  shop  that  you  operated?  A. 
Well,  they  were  standing  empty;  there  was  a  place  empty,  and 
then  one  fellow  of  a  Parker's  man  said  he  go  in  the  siune  place 
and  he  said  he  make  a  book  there,  and  Parker  said,  he  told  me  in 
person,  the  22d  of  last  Msircli  when  I  went  to  him  about  the  f  100 
hit,  that  there  was  no  use  going  in  that  place;  he  couldn't  make 
a  living;  nobody  could  make  a  living;  but  the  same  fellow 
started  and  is  running  yet 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Parkhurst's  man?  A.  No;  Parki*r's  man;  finally  I  went  to 
the  stationhonso  and  I  said,  "1  thought  you  stopped  that  block 
all  together  with  the  policy  shop; "  there  is  a  man  in  my  place; 
the  sergeant  said,  "Where?"  I  said,  "You  know  very  well 
where;"  I  said,  "  87:"  he  said,  "Oh,  get  out;  you  don't  know 
nothinj?  there;  get  out." 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  WiiM  this  Captain  Westervelt  who  paid  that?  A.  No; 
the  serg(Mint  at  the  desk;  I  think  it  was  the  27th;  I  wenf 
aboTit  the  flOO. 
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Q,  When  did  you  win  |100?  A.  Well,  not  exactly  I,  only  one 
pai'ty  around  the  neighborhood  had  been  playing  in  the  place 
2008  on  FirBt  avenue]  it  is  a  litiuor  dealer;  he  hit  that  fiOO; 
he  won  If  100. 

Q.  This  liquor  dealer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  14th  of  last  montb 
in  ihe  evening;  so  some  funny  things  happens;  the  fellow  said 
he  didn't  put  on  tlie  boolvs;  something  like  that;  he  came  up 
to  me;  he  said,  '*You  know  this  business  too  much;  can  I  get 
it  if  he  didn't  put  it  on  the  books?  "  1  said,  "Did  you  pay  it?  " 
he  said,  *'Yes,  I  have  got  the  paper;"  I  said,  **Show  me  the 
paper;"  he  showed  it:  I  said,  *•  Anything  the  writer  do,  the 
backer  will  have  to  pay;  sometimes  tlie  writer  is  able  to  make 
a  mistal^e,  but  the  backer  will  have  to  stand  it;  it  happened 
with  me  sometimes;  not  sometimes,  but  only  once;  Bo  he  sent 
the  backer  a  letter." 

i}.  Did  he  take  the  play  with  you?  A.  No;  that  was  last 
Monday;  I  didn't  pay  more. 

Q.  Where  did  he  play?  A.  On  20:?8  on  First  avenue;  Policy* 
writer  Wolf. 

Q.  Well?  A.  So  he  sent  to  the  backer,  Parker;  Parker  says, 
**That  is  not  on  tlu»  book;"  then  tin?  fallow  comes  to  try  to  get 
the  money,  and  be  s(»nt  up;  Parker  says.  "He  has  got  a  litjuor 
stons  lie  dare  not  open  bis  mouth;  if  he  goes  to  the  captain 
the  ca]»tain    will    throw   him   out." 

Q.  llr  said  a  liquor  d<*al(»r  dare  not  o]»en  his  mouth?  A. 
Yes;  on  ae<-ount  of  the  iioliee.  too;  he  said,  "I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing: can't  you  get  that  money?"  he  Siiid,  **I  am  willing  to 
give  you  half  and  half." 

Q.  T\w  li<[uor  d<»aler  said  to  you?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  **Show  me 
a  ti<'kef :"  1  saw  th<*  ticket:  i\  was  correct  in  everything. 

Q.  You  aski»d  him  to  show  you  his  policy  ticket?  A.  Yes,  sir: 
r  got  it  pr(^s*Mit  in  my  ]»ook,  too. 

Q.  L«*t  me  see  that  policy  tirket?  A.  llere  it  is  right  on  the 
bottom,    the    Ittli    of   St*ptrinber.     (Witness   produced    paper.) 

Q.  What  is  tliis  menioran<lum  that  you  give  to  me  now?  A. 
That  is  the  slip  of  a  poliey  writer  wh«M*e  the  man  got  $10t)  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  slip  of  the  poliry  writer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  tr»ok  the  play?     \,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  ih<»  man  who  won  the  .^lOO;  the  play  that  won  the 
JlOO  is  at  the  bottom  here?     A.  Yes,  sir:  fifty  each. 

Q.  Read  those  figures;  can  you  read  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Read  it  for  us;  read  it  slowly  so  that  we  can  get  it?  A. 
•'In  both  (meaning  in  both  lotteries)  10-16-47,  for  |50;  that  cost 
no  rrnts;  in  the  State;  n>-H;-47,  for  *50;  SeptcMuber  11th,  p.  m.;'' 
the  number  did  come  out  at  night;  this  here  is  the  slip  from  the 
day   before   (witness   produced   another   paper). 

Bv  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Are  these  all  gigs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Where  is  the  ticket?  A.  That  is  the  ticket,  and  that  it 
the  sli[)  of  the  djiy  before. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  here  iliat  shows  that  this  won  $100? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  the  print  i»rovtts  it;  I  ain't  g<»t  the 
print  witli  nie;  I  couldn't  get  a  print,  but  I  luive  got  a  running 
slip;  I  can  show  that. 

(2.  Which  showed  that  this  play  won  $100?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  14th  of  September?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  arrived  to  the  point  where  the  liquor  dealer  told 
you  that  he  would  give  you  cme-lialf  of  lh<*  $100  if  you  oould 
recover  it  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  did  you  do?  A.  That  was  on  a — I  think  the 
•JiM;  it  was  lernble  laiu,  W<»dnesdjiy;  1  nMiieniber  it  was  Wed- 
nesday I  went  with  Parker. 

Q.  Twenty-second  of  Sept«»mber?  A.  Yt»s,  sir;  the  week  after 
that 

Q.  This  last  Septiunber?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Parker's 
headquarters  and  I  mr^t  sonu*  fc^lloww;  th(\v  said.  **  You  know 
vory  well  you  didn't  play;"  I  said,  **  1  have  g<it  the  paper  and 
I  am  entith'd  to  the  moni*y;"  lit*  said  he  didn't  have*  it  on  his 
book;  I  said,  **  You  know  very  wf»ll  you  havp  to  stand  it;''  he 
said.  **Well  Park(»r  is  in  the  country;"  I  said,  **  Vou  didn't 
want  to  pay  me  my  wag<*s,  an«l  you  said  he  was  in  the  country; 
it  is  n(»w  the  same  way;  want  to  see  Parker  personally;"  the 
same  lime  T  waited  till  near  1  o'clock  and  I'arker  canus  T  caught 
him  on  Bleecker  and  Klizabeth  stre(»ts. 

Q.  Where  are  liis  headquarters  now?     A.  Wf»ll,  wikm*  I  went 
to  Superintendent  Byrnes  he  went  t<»  <Jros])y  street  som«»where; 
I  don't  kn(»w  where:  I  said,  *•  Park<»r.  ht»r(»  T  made  a  hit; "  1  said, 
"That  is  a  hundred  dojhirs;"  h<»  said  —  I  won't  r<»p(*at  it. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Repeat  what  he  siiid  to  you?  A.  He  said,  "Go  on,  fuck 
yourself,  you  Hon -of -a -bitch;  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  dollars;*' 
he  tried  to  punch  me,  and  I  went  out;  1  said,  "  I  will  show  how 
I  do;"  I  just  went  to  Houston  street  and  went  to  headquarters 
and  reported  about  my  money,  if  1  cjin  get  it  off  Superintendent 
Byrnes;  so  his  brother  came  and  held  me;  he  said,  **  Come  up  to 
Parker  and  we  will  talk  about  that;''  so  ho  talked  more  things 
to  me:  he  said,  **  Here,  Frenchy,  look  at  that;  I  think  that 
3'ou  put  that  money  in  his  pocket  and  then  put  it  on  tlie  back;** 
I  said  that  didn't  make  no  difference;  "  You  hjive  to  be  responsi- 
ble; it  was  a  hit ; "  so  he  said,  *'  You  go  on,  talk  to  that  Dutch- 
man; he  d.'ire  not  open  his  mouth:  I  will  give  you  f60; "  I  said, 
"No,  sir;  I  want  my  full  amount  or  nothing;"  "Well,  I  will  be 
here  to-morrow  and  pay  you  and  1  want  a  receipt  of  both,  he 
said;  I  said,  **  All  riglit.  we  will  wait:"  one  day,  next  day;  who 
came  finally  but  his  runner  on  Prince  street,  a  negro;  he  came 
up  and  said  to  the  liquor  dealer,  *'  Say,  you  get  like  a  gentle^ 
man  paid  you  ?100;  tliat  is  only  JSST.HO:  you  know  the  backer 
takes  12  112  p(T  cent  (»!!*  nights;"  he  said,  "We  will 
pay  you  like  a  gentleman,  but  that  French  bastard,  son-of-a-bitch, 
he  can  not  get  a  cent  out  of  that,"  and  he  said,  "  I  have  got  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it:"  1  gave  to  him  to  collect:  he  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  it:  so  we  waited  another  dav  and  another  dav, 
two  I  guess — some  day  after  that,  and  T  went  to  SuiK3rintond- 
ent  Byrii(»s. 

Q.  You  went  to  Superintendent  Hyrnes?  A.  1  went  to  his 
head(iuart«Ms:  the  sergeant  told  nii*  to  wait  until  he  came:  be 
said,  *' What  is  it:"  1  explained  to  him. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say:  wliat  did  he  say  and  what  did  you  say? 
A.  I  said,  "Mr.  Superintendent.  1  got  a  hit  on  so  and  so  policy 
sho[»:  li«»\v  is  it  T  couldn't  get  the  money,  that  Parker  don't  want 
to  pay;"  li(*  said.  **  Wliat  a  ]iolicy  shop:  who  are  they:''  T  said 
Very  well,  you  know;"  he  said.  **  What  is  it:'*  T  said,  "One 
Hundred  and  Ftuirth  street:"  he  said,  **  Who  is  captain:" 
T  said,  *•  Oni»  ]iundn*d  and  Fourtli  stre(M:''  he  said.  *' Koop  cool 
and  answer  my  question:  1  will  try  and  fii^t  your  money;  I 
will  do  wliat  i*^  in  my  jiower  tliat  yon  g«*t  your  money." 

Q.  Tell  us  wliat  ynu  said?  A.  1  just  told  him  who  the  policy 
shops  are:  }i»»  <i\u\.  *•  Wliere  is  Parker's  headquarters:  *'  T  said, 
"Right  ar-iuss  the   way  in  Klizabeth  stn»f»t." 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  superintendent  of  police  asked  you 
Parker*8  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  In  Elizabeth  street;  I  gave 
him  that  number,  298,  it  was  in  Elizabeth  street;  so  the  super- 
intendent called  two  officers  to  go  with  me;  and  if  he  got 
any  evidence  to  bring  them  up;  so  I  went  with  the  two 
detectives. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  with  the  two  detectives?  A.  To  the 
headquarters. 

y.  In  Elizabeth  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  detective  stood  in 
the  hall  chinning  with  another  party  about  15  minutes;  I  don't 
know  what  happened;  when  we  went  up  nobody  was  in  the 
headquarters;  everything  was  cleared  out. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  two  detectives?  A. 
Ko,  I  don't  know;  I  never  asked. 

Q.  When  tlui  superintendent  sent  for  the  two  detectives,  did 
the  two  detectives  come  into  the  superintendent's  room?  A. 
Yes;  he  called  them  right  into  his  room. 

Q.  And  they  stood  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  them  to  go  with  you  to  the  policy  headquarter! 
in  Elizabeth  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  get  evidenre?     A.  Y(»s,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  tin?  headquarters,  the  whole  three  of 
you  togi'tiuM-?  A.  We  weut  in  the  hall,  iuid  one  of  the  officers 
staged  in  the  hall;  in  front  of  the  hall,  with  one  man.  and  talked 
about  15  minutes  l)efore  we  breaked  ouL 

Q.  Was  tliis  in  tlie  hall  of  headquarters?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  left?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  tlijit  after  yon  l«.*ft  tlie  sup«»rintendent's  room  yon  stayed 
in  thr»  hall  about  15  minutes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  stayed  in  this  end 
of  tlu»  hall,  and  the  officer  was  talking  with  some  party  on  the 
other  <»nd  of  tlie  hall. 

Q.  You  stood  on  the  Mulberry  street  side  of  the  hall?  A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  stood  on  the  Mott  street  side. 

ii.  \ui\  then  one  of  the  two  olVieers  iliat  ilie  sui>enntendent 
np]M)inte(l  to  go  with  you  went  to  th(»  oIIicm*  *»nd  of  the  hall  and 
taIk(Hi  to  II  man?     A.  Two  or  three  men.  I  think. 

Q.  For  about  how  long  a  time?  A.  For  about  10  or  15 
minutes. 

Q.  Was  the  other  officer  standing  with  you?  .V.  With  me, 
and  he  called  this  other  one.  "  Conu*  on,  don't  stay  so  long;" 
well,  the  same  time^  that  was  nothing. 
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Q.  When  the  officer  who  had  been  awaj  from  yon  retarned, 
was  there  anything  said  by  either  of  the  officers  to  you?  A. 
Ko;  one  officer,  he  said  to  me,  that  fellow  what  stood  with  me 
first,  he  said,  *'  If  you  got  some  way  a  ticket,  you  can  call  any 
policeman  and  arrest  them;"  **  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  get 
a  ticket,  wliere  the  captain  knows  every  office,"  I  said;  I  said, 
**  You  talked  to  m(»  like  a  greenhorn." 

ij.  How  is  that?  A.  He  said,  I  shall  get  a  ticket  against  a 
policy  office  as  evidence. 

y.  That  you  should  get  a  ticket  for  playing  policy?  A.  YeB» 
sir;  and  to  go  to  any  luiliceman  and  have  them  arrested. 

Q.  And  go  to  any  policeman  to  arrest  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
said,  *' That  is  nonsense;  you  people  know  better  where  they 
are  tlian  1,  «»siKM-ially  a  «*a[»tain." 

Q.  Did  y(»u  say  that?    'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  to  him  that  that  was  nonsense?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
if  1  go  to  them  on  account  of  that,  they  get  nothing,  and  they 
knew  each  place. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  nonsense  for  them  to  say  that  to  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  the  officer  say? 

Hv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  h<»  answer  that?  A.  No;  he  didn't  say  nothing:  then 
we  went  there  to  headquarters,  and  there  was  nobody  there. 

By  Mr.  GofT: 

Q.  Did  you  go  straight,  diriM-tly?     A.  Y«»s,  sir. 

Q.  From  police  headcjuarters  to  the  policy  headquarters  in   - 
Eliv'.abelh  stn'f'l?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wh(»u  you  went  there  you  say  there  was  nobody 
tlu^e?  A.  Then  we  camo  up  around  r»le<»cker  street  to  Eliz- 
belli:  you  sre,  I  know  fellows  stand  in  hallways  in  front  of  a 
house;  he  ran  across  the  way  cpiick  as  lightning. 

Q.  Thr  fellow  that  stood  in  front  of  the  house?  A.  A  kind 
of  •siool  piiitiiii:  I  said.  **  That  is  th«»  f(»now,  I  guess."  pc»innng: 
so  the  olVicer  ran  and  grabbed  him,  and  he  said,  "Where  are 
you  going:"  well,  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  were  locked 
in:  they  asked  him  a  question,  and  Anally  that  fellow  sjiid  to 
the  onirr-r.  whisjieriiig-  \\ir  der(M*fives  knt*w  that  man  very  well, 
because  all  the  conversation  was  very  quiet  betwc*en  themselves: 
he  said.  *•  F^verybody  is  out;"  but  one  room  they  couldn't  open. 
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Q.  You  say  that  tliis  watcher,  whom  the  officers  knew  very 
well,  said  to  them  quietly,  ''Everybody  is  out?"  A/'Th<*y  are 
out;' 

Q.  Ib  that  so?  A.  Yes;  tliat  it  was  reported  that  I  had  been 
arrested  at  the  station-house. 

Q.  That  there  was  a  report — ?  A.  That  there  was  a  report 
to  the  headquarters  that  I  had  been  arrested  the  night  before. 

Q.  That  tliere  was  a  report  to  tlM»  policy  lu*a(lquart<»rs  that 
you  had  bf»on  arrested  th(?  night  before?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  officers  say  to  that?  A.  They  had  quite  a 
cunverasition,  and  we  didn't  And  nothing;  the  door  they  couldn't 
go  in;  they  brought  me  up  back  to  headqnjirters. 

Q.  Was  there  any  furniture  in  the  headquarters  there?  A'. 
There  was  a  door  locked  on  patent  lock. 

Q.  The  door   was  locked?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  officers  couldn't  get  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  they  ask  this  watcher  to  let  them  in?  A- 
Well,  they  asked  in  the  beer  saloon  down  stairs  that  man  to 
go  and  gt*t  a  key;  th(»y  said,  "You  must  get  us  a  pass-key/*  but 
be  said,  "No,  I  will  go  and  see  that  man  if  I  can  And  him;" 
T  said,  *'You  don't  need  to  look  for  this  man,  you  know  where 
Parker  is  better  than  I." 

Q.  You  said  to  the  watcher?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  he  went  out, 
and  nobody  sjiw  anything,  and  they  took  me  back  to  head- 
quarters; nothing  found. 

Q.  Did  you  s»m»  the  sup<M-int<»ndent  on  your  n^turn?  A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  reported   to  Inspector  WillianiB. 

Q.  What  was  done  then?  A.  1  had  to  wait  for  some  time, 
and  fnspiM'tor  Williams  «-ani(*  in  front  of  ni<»;  tlio  d<*tective 
eame  and  he  says,  *'That  is  the  man  for  th»»  flOO;"  so  he  says 
to  me.  "Well,  wh^re  have  you  Iw^en  playing:"  w»»ll.  I  siiys,  "Up 
town;"  he  says,  *'Who  is  the  captain;"  well,  I  say,  "Mr.  Wil- 
liams**— I  didn't  say  insp**<'t«>r:  1  know  him  too  long;  I  said, 
"  Mr.  Williams,  yaw  know  it  is  W<»st<M-V('lt.'* 

Q.  That  is,  you  kiU'W  Williams  too  long  to  call  him  inspector? 
A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  Williams?  A.  1  knew  him  from  the 
Thirtieth  street  station-house. 

Q.  Flow  did  you  come  to  know  him?  A.  I  know  him  long 
enough. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  his  acquaintance?    A.  I  never 
spoke  personally  to  him. 
L.  896 
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Q.  How  did  you  know  this  man  was  Mr.  Williams?  A.  I 
know  him  long  enough;  I  had  a  bird  store,  and  I  had  been 
often  in  gambling-houses,  red  and  black,  policy  shops;  and 
when  I  come  to  any  country  in  the  world  I  like  to  see 
everything. 

Q.  You  like  to  see  all  the  curiosities  of  the  country?    A. 
All  the  curiosities;  I  have  been  from  Siberia  over  to  America. 

(i.  And    you    saw    all    tlie    ruiiosities    in    Siberia?      A.  Not 
there;  that  is  from   1802,  the  revolution. 

Q.  From  18()2,  the  revolution  in  Poland?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  winxt  to  Siberia  from  Poland?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  You  were  exiled?     A.  1  was  sent,  but  I  got  discharged. 

Q.  Then  when  you  came  to  New  York,  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  see  all  the  curiosities  in  New  York?  A.  And  in  Europe; 
every  big  State. 

Q.  When  you  were  looking  out  for  curiosities  here,  you  made 
up  your  mind  t(»  see  Captain  Williams?  A.  Not  that,  exactly; 
on  account  I  had  a  bad  experience  with  the  police  here  in  a 
couple  of  numths  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  experience  with  the  police  department  in 
New  Y'ork  in  a  couple  of  months?  A.  On  account  of  clubbing 
and  stealing. 

Q.  How  (lid  that  giv<»  you  an  experictnce  with  the  ptdici*  de- 
partment?    A.  What? 

Q.  How  did  that  give  you  an  experience  with  the  police  de- 
partment? A.  W«*I1.  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  truth;  1  guess 
that  is  17  years,  now;  there  was  an  Irish  eagle  —  1  don't  know 
what  they  call  it  —  for  some  benefit;  it  was  a  ball  here  in  New 
York  of  the  Irish  peojih*,  and  1  went  to  one  of  them  balls. 

ily  Senator  Bradley: 

y.  To  se(*  more  curiosities?  A.  I  wanted  to  see  it;  I  didn't 
even  plain  understand. 

Kv  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  Whai  hall  was  it  in?  A.  Near  Twenty-third  street,  on 
Third  avenue  at  that  time;  I  w<»nt  there;  it  was  something  new 
to  my  ct»untrv:  they  had  a  ball,  and  everybody  was  near  full. 
drunk,  after  ilicy  went  out  I  was  going  honii*;  but  before  I 
went  out  of  the  place  I  went  into  the  wab»r-closet  to  see  how 
much  I  had  sjient;  when  I  commenced  to  count  I  had  a  f2  bill 
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and  some  change  only  in  my  pocket ;  there  were  a  couple  of  men 
fighting  on  the  sid«^walk,  and  I  tried  to  separate  them;  a  copper 
came  up  first  thing  and  grablM*d  me  hy  the  neck;  the  copper 
was  too  drunk,  aiid  J  don't  know  the  name;  thnt  is  1»]  or  17  years 
ago:  he  dragged  me  by  the  neck:  the  polictMuan  says,  "  What  do 
you  do;"  he  said,  "Timie  en:"  he  took  me  to  th<*  station-house:  I 
never  thought  anything  happenc»d;  I  nevcT  knew  about  the 
robbery;  Russians  are  not  so  ]>ad  as  here;  he  took  me  to  the 
station-house;  and  the  sergennt  had  a  gold  tooth,  and  the  police- 
innn  spokt*:  I  didn't  understand  what  In*  said:  thi»y  said, 
"  Searcli  him,"  and  they  w<»nt  into  my  pock<*ts  then\  and  he 
pulled  out  some  little  change;  I  said,  *'  When*  is  my  J'J;"  I 
looked  for  the*  |2,  and  when  I  said  |1!,  In*  gave  me  a  rap  in  the 
face  that  the  blood  spilled  over. 

Q.  When  you  ask(»d  for  your  $2,  you  got  a  raj)  in  th(»  face  and 
your  blood  lUvved  (»ut?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  sergeant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  station- 
liousc. 

•  Q.  Was  it  the  police  officer  who  arresttnl  you  that  struck  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  something  dilTerent  in  treatment  from  what  the 
Russians  treated  you,  even  in  Sibc»ria?  A.  Worse;  an  officer 
dare  not  d<»  it  then*;  I  lookinl  for  that  $2;  that  word,  "  Son-of-a- 
bit<'h,"  r  rf'memluM'  that;  h»»  gMv<.*  m<»  a  cou]»l(»  of  kirks  in  the 
back  and  got  me  in  the  c<*ll;  I  came  bef*»n»  the  judge;  I  don't 
remember  who  it  was;  he  was  a  judge  at  thni  time:  the  judge 
says,  "  do  home;  you  make  a  charge;"  I  had  a  fellow  who  spoke 
for  me,  and  the  judge  exphuned  I  shiill  make  a  charge  to  the 
Kuperintt^ndent;  there  was  that  tinn*  Su]M*rint«'ndrnt  Walling;  I 
remember  him,  an  old  grey  nmn;  I  cjuiie  up  and  mnde  the 
«-harge,  and  took  another  man  and  i»xplained.  and  th«*u  I  came 
in  headcpmrters  for  th(»  court;  well,  tin*  policeman  had  witnesses 
and  a  hrwytT;  the  lawyer  tri(*d  to  se<»  if  I  dro]ipf*d  that  $'2:  it  was 
ii  kind  of  funny  thing:  my  shirt  was  all  full  of  blood  and  every- 
thing since  that  time;  I  said,  **  It  is  a  nice  police  in  Ni*w  Y'ork 
city;"  and  sin<e  tlM»n  1  knew  it:  what  happ«Mn»d  to  the  policeman 
I  can  not  tell;  tin*  next  ex]>erienci»,  whi«*h  rounds  to  (^aptain 
Williams,  was  when  he  was  captain  of  the  Thirtieth  street 
station-house. 

By  Renator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  |2  back  from  him?  A.  Never;  never  got 
that;  that  has  got  a   Russian   bottom;  then  I   was  in  the  dog 
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fancying  business;  I  had  52  dogs  in  a  yard;  I  used  to  send  them 
over  the  country  and  all  over;  a  big  fellow  came  up  to  me  about 
six  ftM-1  iiiiiv  hi'  jind  <i  half,  niid  Im*  rlaiiiifd  nm*  dog.  and  hi*  tried 
to  tiike  him,  and  I  took  a  hatcht^t  and  said,  -Get  away;"  for 
that  I  got  arrested  and  sent  t<»  the  station-house:  the  eharge 
against  me  was  attempting  to  murder  him;  I  was  discharged; 
the  police  tried  to  swear;  the  oaptain  says  to  me,  ••  You  are  dis- 
charged; I  said.  **  1  want  the  hatchet  bark:"  he  Siiid,  *'  You  look 
out  for  th«»  [>olicc:  if  you  interfere  with  them  you  will  get  killed; 
I  said.  *•  That  is  the  worse  y<-t ; "  since  then  1  know  Capuiin 
Williams;  Mr.  Williams  said.  "CMve  me  the  name  «»f  the  policy 
shops:'*  1  gave  it  t<i  him:  I  said,  ''ran  I  get  the  hundred  dol- 
lars;'' he  said.  "We  will  try  to  get  you  that  money:  I  get  you 
the  money  you  sit  here: "  he  rang  the  bell  for  Westervelt:  I  said, 
"Mr.  Williams,  lan  I  walk  out:"  he  said.  *' No,  you  stay  here;*' 
he  said.  "  Von  won't  mme  ba<k:"  I  said,  "  You  know  me  too  well: 
my  word  is  a  word:"  he  said.  "Since  when  do  I  know  you:" 
I  said,  ••  Since  I  got  in  the  station-house,  and  T  told  you  I  done 
what  is  right  and  you  didn't  have  a  right  to  arrest  me.  and  I 
wanted  the  hatchet;"  lu*  said,  "Haven't  you  b**en  arrested 
since:"  I  .<aid.  "No.  I  got  discharged:  1  have  never  been  pun- 
ished: "  he  said.  **  You  know  me  then: "  1  .<5aid,  "  Yes:  '*  he  said, 
"Did  you  writ**  policy  then;"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  was  helping." 


By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  Inspector  Williams  asked  you  if  you  were  writing  policy 
then?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  yes,  I  was  helping;  he  said,  "All  right, 
you  can  go  out:  come  back: "  it  was  half-past  4.  and  I  came  back 
up  to  the  top  and  stayi'd  there,  and  Westervelt  was  not  there; 
Inspector  Williams  rang  the  lu^ll  again  for  Westenvlt:  Wester- 
Vf»lt  ejiiiM*  up:  the  ea|iiain  looked  at  me.  and  they  sat  down  and 
hcTd  a  convcTSiition,  W(»sterveh  and  William.'^,  and  so  much,  as 
I  st»e  Westervelt  handed  over  a  cigar  to  Williams  to  take  a 
smoke;  Williams  to(»k  a  paper  and  Westc»rvelt  called  me  up; 
he  said,  "  Here  couh*  up  Monday  morning  to  my  oftice,  and  you 
give  me  4*vidence  against  them  policy  sho])s  and  we  will  go  to 
the  Police  Court  and  you  make  an  attidavit  against  them:"  I 
said.  "What  is  ihi*  usi*  nf  iny  g<nng:  you  know  better  than  I:*'  I 
said,  "  Vtm  know  tlnMii  plaees." 

Q.  You  said  that  to  Captain  West(»rvelt?  A.  Westervelt: 
Inspector  Williams  didn't  listen  to  it;  he  was  reading  a  paper. 
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Q.  While  you  were  talking  to  Captain  Westervelt  and  telling 
Captain  Westervelt  that  he  knew  those  plaeeH  better  than  you 
did*  Inspector  Williams  was  reading  the  newspai)er  all  the  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kept  it  before  his  eyes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  looked  at  it;  Wester- 
iVelt  said.  '*  Come  Monday  to  the  station-house;'-  1  didn't  go;  I 
didn't  want  to  go;  I  knew  the  nature  of  it;  may  be  1  would  be 
put  in  prison  if  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  going  to  go  into  the  lion's  den.'  A.  No,  I 
would  sooner  be  killed  than  go  in  prison;  then  I  know  I  am 
dead. 

Q.  15ut  y*ni  wrn*  n<M  Imihi  in  ln»hn»d,  witi*  yon?  A.  Xo;  Oh, 
well.  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  go  there  too;  I  would  go  there  yet  if 
I  had  any  money. 

Q.  You  think  then*  are  many  curiosities  for  you  there  to 
see?  A.  I  don*t  think  it  is  so  bad  as  here;  I  didn't  go  here  to 
the  police  station,  because  I  thought  if  I  go  there  they  would 
hare  those  policy  shops  moved  out,  and  if  they  niove<i  away,  I 
would  be  held  for  perjury;  what  is  the  use  of  my  going  for  them 
people;  I  know  how  they  can  protect  their  business  well  enough; 
I  didn't  go  the  next  day;  after  that  I  wrote  the  captain  a  letter 
again;  Sunday  Parker  came  up  town. 

Q.  Parker?  A.  Parker:  that  was  Simday  evening;  he  oame 
up  and  called  for  me  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street;  and  I 
oame  from  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  corner  of  Third 
avenue;  he  said,  "You  know  for  what  1  come  up;"  T  said,  "I 
hope  so;"  he  said,  **I  want  to  settle  your  money  with  you,  and 
I  will  tell  you  I  don't  want  you  to  bother  nion»  the  captain 
here." 

Q.  Parker  said?  A.  Parker  said,  "  and  I  will  pay  you  that, 
but  after  I  pay  you  don't  3'ou  interf«»re  wilh  our  business;  we 
will  settle,  and  if  yon  interfere  you  will  go  to  State  prison;" 
I  said.  **Parker  just  pay  the  money;  the  rest  of  it  will  be  all 
right;"  he  took  me  to  the  corner  of  Ont»  Hundrc»d  and  St^venth 
street,  a  liquor  store,  and  he  had  that  negro  runner  and  a 
kind  of  lawyer  there:  the  lawyer  tixed   up  the   n»ceipt. 

Q.  Who  was  the  distiniruished  lawyer  who  was  then*?  A. 
His  lawyer  was  th«*re;  I  suppose  Parkei'^s. 

Bv  Senator  Rradley: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  lawyer's  name?  A.  No:  a  young  fellow; 
he  said.  *'  Have  a  drink,"  and  hc»  went  down  in  the  cellar,  Parker, 
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and  that  fellow,  he  said,  "Frencliy,  how  much  is  it;  I  said 
**f 87.50;  it  is  a  night  liit;''  ho  said,  oh,  I  ciiu  wait;  Parker  came 
out;  he  said,  .^ST.;")!);  Park(*r  said,  "No,  oiiJy  $G1;  won't  you  take 
it;"  1  said,  *'Xo"  1  won't  take  nothing  unless  I  can  get  the 
full  amount  of  my  money;"  he  said  to  the  negro,  ''Say  to-mor- 
row you  close  every  place  in  \Vest(*rvelt-s  i)reeinct,  and  he 
can  not  do  iinthing;  1  <l(m*t  carr,  1  will  not  pay  liim  nothing 
now;"  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Y<iu  didn't  jret  thai  money?  A.  No;  I  sent  a  letter;  I  sjiid, 
"Mr.  Captain,  you  are  a  stranjjer  to  me;'  Parker  came  up  and 
offered  nn»  |(>1,  and  he  says  he  does  not  care  about  having 
any  ofti<er  in  your  precinct  if  I  force  him  to  pay  thai.'' 

By    Mr   GoflF: 

Q.  Yon  sent  a  hotter  to  Captain  Westervelt?  A.  Yes;  I  said, 
"He  don't  care;  you  can  close  every  i)lace  and  he  won't  pay 
me  that  full  amount;  I  am  lon^  enoujj^h  out  of  work;  I  need  it; 
and  the  place  is  runnin;;  to-da^'  the  same  as  before." 

By  Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  Running  to-day  the  same  as  befoi*e?  A.  Yes:  I  sent  some- 
body to  play,  and  it  is  only  on  the  2d  of  this  month  that 
that  sam<»  saloon  man  ^^ot  a  hit  of  $10;  and  he  has  got  it  paid; 
and  on  the  t»th  10  played,  and  on  the  nth  played,  and  on 
Ihe  7th  10  played;  \\\v  phices  are  all  open;  and  the  9th — 

Q.  What  is  the  0th?  A.  No.  that  is  not  the  9th;  that  is  a 
5,  8  and  10;  you  see  they  have  a  dilTerent  mark  on  top,  dif- 
ferent phices. 

Q.  Duriu}?  all  yonr  running  of  th(»se  policy  shops,  did  the 
police  ever  come  and  play  a  gig  with  ^-ou  at  all?  A.  Oh,  they 
play,  and  they  play  hard.  too. 

Q.  Did  they  always  y)ay  you  for  their  gigs?  A.  May  be  I 
say  to  the  polict^man.  for  tive  or  10  cents  don't  play;  it  is  a 
hard  gann*  for  you;  I  don't  want  your  money;  I  know  different 
places  th(\v  go  and  hang  u])  $2  or  f.T 

Q.  You  know  plac^es  where  they  would  hang  up  %\\  or  ?4?  A". 
Oh. 

Q.  Every  place  you  kept  did  the  policemen  come  and  play  in 
uniform?  A.  They  come  up  and  sjiy,  "1  would  like  to  dravr 
such  and  such  a  thing;"  but  T  see  them  dilTerent  places  play 
hard;  even  a  wardman;  they  know  very  well  where  is  the  place; 
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Q.  While  you  were  talking  to  Captain  Westervelt  and  telling 
Captain  Westervelt  that  he  knew  those  places  better  than  you 
did.  Inspector  Williains  was  reading  the  newspaper  all  tlie  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kept  it  before  his  eyes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  looked  at  it;  Wester- 
velt said,  *'Come  Monday  to  the  station-house;''  I  didn't  go;  I 
didn't  want  to  go;  I  knew  the  nature  of  it;  may  be  1  would  be 
put  in  prison  if  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  going  to  go  into  the  lion's  den.'  A.  No,  I 
"would  sooner  be  killed  than  go  in  prison;  then  I  know  I  am 
dead. 

Q.  Uiit  you  wtM-o  uo{  born  in  Iii»land,  w<»n»  yon?  A.  No;  Oh, 
well,  I  am  sorry  I  didn*t  go  there  too;  I  would  go  there  yet  if 
I  had  any  money. 

Q.  You  think  thore  are  numy  curiosities  for  you  there  to 
see?  A.  I  don't  think  it  is  so  bad  as  here;  I  didn't  go  here  to 
the  police  station,  because  I  thought  if  I  go  there  they  would 
have  those  policy  shops  moved  out,  and  if  they  moved  away,  I 
would  be  held  for  perjury;  what  is  the  use  of  my  going  for  them 
people;  I  know  how  they  can  protect  their  business  well  enough; 
I  didn't  go  the  next  day;  after  that  I  wrote  the  captain  a  letter 
again;  Sunday  Parker  came  up  town. 

Q.  Parker?  A.  Parker;  that  was  Sunday  evening;  he  oame 
up  and  called  for  ni<*  to  ()n<-  Hundred  and  Sixth  street;  and  I 
came  from  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  corner  of  Third 
avenue;  he  said,  "You  know  for  what  I  come  up;"  T  said,  *1 
hope  so;"  he  said.  "I  want  to  settle  your  money  with  you,  and 
I  will  tell  you  I  don't  want  you  to  bother  more  the  captain 
here/' 

Q.  Parker  said?  A.  Parker  said.  "  and  I  will  pay  you  that, 
but  after  I  pay  you  don't  you  interfen*  with  our  business;  we 
will  settle,  and  if  you  interfere  you  will  go  to  State  prison;" 
I  said.  **Parker  just  pa^*  the  money;  the  rest  of  it  will  be  all 
right;"  he  took  me  to  the  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
street,  a  liquor  store,  and  he  had  that  nej^ro  runner  and  a 
kind  of  lawyer  there:  the  lawyer  fixed  up  the  reeeipt. 

Q.  Who  was  the  distincnished  lawyer  who  was  there?  A. 
His  lawyer  was  there;  1  sui)p08e  Parker's. 

Kv  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  lawyer's  nam«»?  A.  No:  a  young  fellow; 
be  said.  **  Have  a  drink."  and  he  went  down  in  the  cellar,  Parker, 
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don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  haven't  got  instraction^;*' 
he  said,  "  1  want  to  st^^  Ward." 

Q.  The  captain,  said  he  wanT«»d  to  see  Morton?  A.  No,  Ward; 
80  1  didn't  trtist  him;  I  rang  the  bell,  and  he  came  down,  and  he 
eaid.  "That  is  all  right;"  well,  they  had  a  conversation;  they 
went  over,  and  he  handed  over  the  boodle. 

Q.  lie  haud«'d  over  the  boodle?     A.  Yes:  and  he  went  out. 

Q.  To  the  captain?    A.  Yen.  sir. 

Q.  When  vou  siiv  he  handed  over  the  boodle,  what  do  vou 
mean?     A.  The  grc^enbafks;  the  protection. 

Q.  The  bills?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  in  Ward's  hand?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  hand  the  money  over  to  Captain  Dough- 
erty?    A.  To  th<»  captain;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  th»»  captain's  hand  take  that  money?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When*  did  he  put  it?  A.  Well,  in  his  jiocket;  he  didn't 
throw  it  away;  tlu'ii  I  saw  him  again;  why  certainly,  after  that 
I  knew  who  h«*  was,  and  I  just  w^nt  out  and  wiid,  "  The  old  man 
is  here:"  he  w<*nt  out  with  the  boodh^:  I  sjiid,  •*  How  much  do 
you  givo;"  you  know,  I  was  very  thirk  tit  that  time:  he  said. 
*' $.S0  is  g<un»  again;"  In*  said,  sometimes  for  a  new  plaee  that  is 
being  opeiMMl  h»*  luis  to  srv  tho  captain  tirst:  on  the  ."ith  or  0th, 
Ward  wiMit  t«»  the  p<»li<-e  station,  Jiiid  fetched  himself  the  inon»\v. 

Q.  lb*  would  go  to  th<*  pnlicr  station  with  the  money?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Wh(»u  a  iH»w  ]»lac(»  was  openeil.  th«»re  hfid  to  be  additional 
njon»»y  given?  A.  No;  1  don't  bejii»ve  that,  on  account  there  is 
too  manv  thf»v  giv<\    i 

Q.  Don't  they  pay  so  much  for  every  place,  every  policy  shop? 
A.  KvfTv  month  Jp-O. 

Q.  So  that  if  then*  was  a  new  poli«-y  slmji  o]iened,  that  would 
bi*  an  atlditioiial  ^L*0?  A.  Certainly.  th«\v  have  to  pay  f2i»  or 
thev  can  not  run. 

Q.  That  is  the  n»gular  rent  to  the  police?  A.  That  is  the 
regular  rent  all  ov«m';  F  can  not  swear  it  is  fllO;  but  I  understood 
from  Ward  it  was  |20,  now,  and  b«*ft»n»  at  headquarters  it  was 
flO.  and  now  it  is  ?!20. 

Q   You  mean  the  headcpiarters  of  the  policy?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q  Do  you  rememtier  any  of  the  policy  men  ever  having  been 
arresti»d?     A.  Some.  th(\v  gt*t  arrested. 
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Q   What   was   done   with   them?    A.  Oh,   dismissed,   or   no 

Q.  No  evidence?  A.  No  evidence;  dismissed  case,  or  such  a 
thing;  except  I  know  one  who  has  got  it  good;  that  is  where 
Mp.  Comstock  arrested  him;  most  of  them  get  fined  f50  or  f25 
or  dismissed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  arrangement  between  the 
backers  and  the  writers,  how  they  would  act  in  case  they  were 
arrested?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  arrangement  or  understanding?  A.  Now,  like 
last  time,  the  captain  has  to  show  that  he  arrests  some  places 
in  his  precinct,  that  he  pulled  them,  that  he  didn't  like  to  have 
them;  that  is  only  for  imitation. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  He  has  to  make  a  record?  A.  A  record  that  he  arrested; 
I  can  prove  on  the  12th  of  June  of  one  man;  that  is,  2038;  that 
is  a  new  writer,  a  gi'een  writer;  I  guess  he  started  only  since 
November;  there  Wardman  Smith,  went  to  him  and  he  Siiys, 
"  Say,  you  get  arrested." 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  He  said  to  the  man  that  he  would  have  to  get  arrested? 
A.  Yes,  the  fellow  got  fooled;  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  get 
arrested; "  the  wardman  said,  "  Well,  you  have  to  be  arrested;  *' 
finally  they  sent  from  headquarters  a  different  man  for  half  an 
hour  or  15  minutes  to  sit  in  the  office  and  write,  and  after  the 
wardman  came  up  and   arrested  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  word  went  from  the  police  head- 
quarters for  a  man  to  sit  in  the  office  for  half  an  hour  or  so  and 
be  writing  so  that  the  detective  could  go  in  and  arrest  him?  A. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  done  when  the  captain  wants  to  make  a  record? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  public  excitement  in  the  newspapers  or 
some  place  about  the  policy  shops?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  not  the  real  writer?    A.  No. 
Q.  Somebody  else?    A.  No. 
L.  397 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Bomebody  whose  serviceB  are  not  so  valuable?  A.  If  any- 
body come  with  a  ticket  and  say,  "  I  have  been  playing  in  this 
place,"  they  say,  "  Did  this  man  write  you ; "  he  say,  *'  No,  I  never 
saw  that  man  before; "  case  dismissed  in  police  Cuart;  that  is 
easy  enough. 

Q.  How  do  they  arrange  to  arrest  the  man  that  doesn^t  do  the 
writing;  how  do  they  fix  it?  A.  Well,  the  captain  sends  to 
headquarters,  I  suppose  how  they  can  do  it,  and  from  head- 
quarters policy  shop  they  go  and  say,  "You  get  arrested;  keep 
very  clear  to-morrow;  you  have  to  stand  there  until  they  come 
for  you." 

Q.  We  don't  understand  yet  about  the  person  who  brings  the 
ticket,  and  is  asked  in  the  Police  Court  if  the  prisoner  is  the 
one  that  did  the  writing;  is  it  the  same  one  that  did  the  writiDg 
for  the  policy  player  that  gets  arrested?  A.  No,  a  diflferent 
man  is  arrested. 

Q.  A  man  that  didn't  do  the  writing  at  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  They  put  a  dummy  in  his  place?  A.  No,  he  has  to  be  a 
smart  fellow;  a  dummy  would  give  away  everything. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Then  the  dummy  would  be  sent  there  especially  to  get 
arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  would  sit  in  the  policy  shop  until  the  wardman 
came  in?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  wardman  would  come  in  and  take  him  away? 
A.  Take  him  to  the  station-house;  then  he  would  get  bailed  out, 
and  the  next  day  would  go  to  the  court. 

Q.  And  the  policy  player  who  makes  the  complaint  is  broogW 
before  him,  and  asked  if  that  is  the  man  that  did  the  writing? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

Q.  And  the  complaint  is  dismissed?  Ai,  Sometimes  they 
don't  bring  any  man  against  them,  except  expose  them;  a 
runner  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  have  some  old  slips  from 
some  years  back,  to  give  it  to  Hoffman  on  account  he  g^* 
tomorrow  pinched;  I  said,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  HoffmaB:" 
Well,  I  noticed  that  Mooney  and  Smithy  have  been  standing 
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on  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street,  and  I  suppose  they  went 
u^/  1.11.1  iii. rested  Hoffman  right  in  the  policy  shop;  they  brought 
him  to  the  court;  no  evidence;  dismissed;  I  knew  two  days 
before  that  he  would  get  arrested. 

Q.  Hoffman  did?  A.  Yes;  he  knew;  and  just  the  same  thing 
with  Wolf;  that  is  what  I  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  ai'rest  that  you  call  to  mind 
now.  any  other  men  that  were  arrested  in  that  way  besides 
liolj'iiian  and  besides  Wolf?  A.  I  saw  many  aiTested;  I  didn't 
know  such  names;  at  that  time  I  didn't  write,  but  I  knew  per- 
soiih;  at  that  time  I  was  in  it,  and  they  were  asking  some  ques- 
tioniii;  so  1  know  what  T  can  swear;  another  place,  about  three 
years  airo,  tliere  was  on  Houston  street  one  policy  shop  the  same 
way  pinched:  a  different  man  was  in  the  place  pulled;  they  came 
ill,  pinched  tlie  place,  and  took  a  different  man  who  never 
was  in  the  pla<*e  before,  and  discharged  him  in  Essex  Market, 
as  there  was  no  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  arrangements  were  made 
to  pay  the  fines  in  cases  that  men  were  fined?  A.  The  backer 
huK  to  pay;  if  he  don't  protect  them  writers,  they  will  quick 
squeal  on  him. 

Q.  How  do  they  stand  about  the  man  that  was  sent  to  the 
prison,  to  the  penitentiary?  A.  Oh,  I  can  not  swear  to  it,  but 
he  was  a  particular  friend  of  mine;  they  put  him  back  to  work; 
the  backer  put  him  back  to  work. 

Q.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  prison?    A.  Yes* 

Q.  How  was  it  that  they  let  him  go  to  prison?  A.  Comstock 
(aught  him  that  time  too  much;  Comstock  himself;  I  see  that; 
1  was  in  that  place;  he  jumped  over  the  counter  and  got  back, 
and  he  threw  just  the  same  time  the  books  in  his  stove;  and 
he  said,  **Now,  I  have  enough  evidence;"  and  they  had  the 
pai>ers;  Comstock  went  himself  hard  at  it. 

Q.  He  got  the  evidence?  A.  Certainly;  he  had  it;  there  was 
a    real  arrest;  it  was  not  a  police  arrest. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  police  arrest?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  call  a  police  arrest  a  real  arrest?  A.  Oh, 
it  is  only  a  fake. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Joe  Kay,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kay? 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  remember  them  names  so  very 
well;  may  be  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jim  Harris?  A.  I  think  I  have  heard  it; 
they  must  be  somewhere  on  the  west  side,  I  guess;  that  time 
I  was  not  much  myself;  I  was  only  playing. 
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Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q,  You  say  substantially,  do  you  not,  witness,  that  the  police 
not  only  know  liie  kickers.  a!id  v.lM»n*  tl-.ey  live,  but  that  thfv 
know  the  writers,  and  they  know  the  houses  in  which  the  writ- 
ing is  done?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  there  is  an  attempt  practically  of  concealmeot 
of  these  houses  from  the  police  at  all?  A.  No;  on  accoont 
it  is  not  possible;  now,  when  they  heard  that  I  went  to  the 
I*exow  committee  they  moved  from  this  house  to  the  next  house: 
the  backer  is  able  to  pay  another  rent ;  they  go  to  the  next  house 
and  write  in  a  room,  but  the  police  know  every  place;  tliej 
give  protection;  if  there  is  no  money  in  them,  they  fine  them; 
if  there  is  monev  in  them,  thev  don't  fine  them;  thev  be  carefiri 
that  the  police  don't  get  outside. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Just  repeat  that,  please?  A.  They  get  orders  from  tlie 
wardman  to  be  careful  that  you  don't  catch  them,  that  such 
and  such  a  man  goes  around  to  get  evidence  against  the  policy 
shop. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  that  unless  you  did  get  that  protection,  you 
couldn't  carry  on  this  policy  shop  business?     A.  No. 

Q.  Unless  you  were  protected  by  the  police?     A.  No. 

Q.  Not  only  do  the  police  fail  to  make  arrests,  but  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  arrests  being  made?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  To  persons  engaged  in  tiiat  business?     A.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  says  that  when  any  strangers  are  goiog 
around  from  these  societies,  the  wardman  notifies  them  to  be 
careful  of  such  and  such  a  one  who  is  going  around  to  get  evi- 
dence. 

Witness. —  I  was  happy  never  to  be  arrested. 

Senator  Bradley. —  It  would  be  well  to  take  those  slips  that 
he  has  got. 

Witness. —  Well,  I  would  like  to  get  that  one.  1  get  the 
money  may  be  back.  May  be  I  have  a  chance  to  get  my  moneji 
if  I  make  a  case  for  the  courj. 

Q.  You  mean  this  here  (referring  to  slip)?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  W>  will  give  them  back  to  you;  you  think  if  the  number? 
were  published,  you  wouldn't  have  a  chance  of  winning?  '^• 
No,  not  that;  but  that  place  anyhow  will  be  gone,  and  they  will 
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laugh  at  you ;  they  will  say,  "  You  are  a  damn  fool ;  you  go  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  we  are  writing  yet;  we  have  got; 
money,  and  what  do  you  get;  you  go  like  a  dummy  there;  and 
you  know  nobody  stops  policy  shops;  there  is  too  much  money." 

Q.  What  I  want  is  those  slips  that  you  have  in  your  vest 
pocket;  I  want  to  look  at  them;  those  slips  that  you  bought  last 
week  or  this  week?    A.  I  didn't  buy  them  alone,  not  myself. 

Q.  You  bought  them  in  for  others?  A.  That  is  a  hit  on 
Parker  (producing  paper) ;  that  is  on  the  second  night  this  month ; 
that  is  a  hit  on  the  cross. 

Q.  This  slip  that  you  hand  me,  have  you  played  that  slip? 
A.  T  played  that  for  that  same  liquor  dealer,  and  he  won  on 
that;  that  is  on  the  2d  of  this  month. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  He  made  a  hit  and  got  paid?  A.  Yes,  sir;  somebody  went 
and  played  for  him;  they  wouldn't  let  me  in;  here  is  one  of  the 
9th  of  this  month,  on  the  night  (handing  counsel  another  slip). 

Q.  "  B.  N.*'  what  does  that  stand  for?  A.  In  both  nights;  in 
both  lotteries  nights. 

Q.  The  8th  of  the  10th  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  22-50,  c.  s.  20;''  what  is  that;  read  that?  A.  Oh,  that  is 
"  capital  saddle."  I  I   i 

Q.  Oh,  a  capital  saddle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  20  stand  for?    A.  For  10  cents,  f20. 

Q.  If  a  player  would  win?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  numbers,  22-50?"     A.  The  capital  saddle. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  another;  there  are  two  plays  there,  capital 
saddles?    A.  That  is  another  one. 

Q.  ''  22-1-10-F?"    A.  That  is  a  22  first. 

Q.  And  flO  for  10  cents;  is  that  what  that  means?  A.  That 
is  10  shillings  for  5  cents. 

Q.  Now,  this  on  the  9th?  A.  (Referring  to  paper.)  No;  that 
is  before,  I  guess. 

Q.  That  is  the  10th?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  so;  10th,  5th;  that 
is  a  5th  of  the  10th;  that  is  a  different  writer;  one  says  1st  the 
month. 

Q.  They  reverse  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  means  a  different 
writer. 

Q.  This  moans  the  5th  of  the  10th  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Here  are  numbers  "  57-57-73- J-20;*'  what  does  that  meao? 
A.  That  is  a  |20 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  play  is  that?    A.  That  nreans,  what  is  in 
front  is  dollars;  what  is  back  is  shillings. 

Q.  But  the  number  here  is  a  gig?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  22-c;  what  does  that  mean?  A.  That  is,  "22-50,"  capital 
saddle. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes,  for  a  quarter. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  22-first?    A.  Twenty-two  first 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  we  ought  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry  further,  because  the  particularity  in  the 
aptitude  shown  by  Senator  Bradley  in  memorizing  these  num- 
bers may  lead  to  very  serious  results.  I  think,  Mr.  Senator,  we 
have  enough  on  the  record  now. 

Q.  Where  were  they  bought?    A.  Around  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Give  us  the  place?    A.  There  is  in  the  paper,  the  place. 

Q.  No.  there  is  no  address  here?    A.  The  place  in  them  letters. 

Q.  One  of  the  places  in  the  letters  that  you  sent  to  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Four  places?    A.  Yes,  sir;  them  places. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff.— 

Q.  They  are  in  full  blast  yet,  you  have  said?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  would  like  to  get  the  money. 

Q.  How  much  will  you  take  cash  for  those  tickets  now?  A. 
I  wouldn't  sell  any;  I  don't  want  to  rob  this  man. 

il  You  want  |10()?  A.  No,  sir;  |87.50;  he  gets  half,  and  I 
got  half  if  I  get  it. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  thought  it  would  be  proper,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
grntlemen,  to  read  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent, 
daled  September  6,  1894,  reporting  compliance  with  resolution 
of  commissioners  relative  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
p(»lice  force.  This  is  the  official  report.  I  merely  wish  to 
read  that  portion  of  it  applicable  to  policy,  which  is  as  follows: 
"As  to  policy,  it  is  a  species  of  petty  gambling,  degrading  in 
itself,  and  very  difficult  to  entirely  eradicate.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  practically  broken  up,  or  confined  to  itinerant 
venders  of  policy  slips,  and  to  obscure  places,  chiefly  in  tene- 
ment-houses, in  the  back  rooms  of  liquor  saloons,  cigar  stores 
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anti  on  the  street  corners,  and  it  is  so  stealthily,  secretly  and 
iirnardedly  conducted  that  it  is  well  night  impossible  for  per- 
sons, not  well  known  to  policy  writers,  to  obtain  slips.  And 
in  many  cases,  even  when  the  player  is  well  known  to  the 
vendors,  the  former  is  compelled  to  write  out  the  slip  himself,  so 
carefully  are  the  vendors  or  dealers  to  protect  themselves 
from  arrest  and  prosecution." 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  forty-one  East  One  Hundred  anil 
Fourth  street  was  your  place?  A.  Yes,  ?ir;  tliere  was  my 
place. 

]\fr.  Goff. — I  read  from  the  official  records  of  the  police 
dejiartment  the  ca.^^e  of  a  complaint  against  Captain  Josiai  A. 
\Vestervelt.  of  the  Twenty-second  precinct.  Charge,  neglect 
of  duty.  Complainant,  Superintendent  Thomas  Byrnes.  The 
date  of  the  complaint  is  March  13.  1894,  and  the  date  of  Judg- 
ment April  3,  1894. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  sef?  Byines  as  you  testified  to-day; 
what  time  did  you  see  Superintendent  Byrnes  about  this  $100 
transaction?  A.  On  Saturday;  1  don't  know  whether  it  was 
the  22d  or  23d;  on  the  14th  was  the  hit;  that  was  Friday,  and 
the  Saturday  after  this  I  went  to  him. 

i}.  What  month?    A.   September,  last  month. 

Q.  A  few  weeks  ago?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  .J 

(J.  That  would  bring  it  the  22d  of  September?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  22d  of  September. 

Mr.  Ooff. — I  read  from  the  official  complaint,  dated  March 
13,  1894,  to  the  board  of  police,  of  the  police  department  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  "I  hereby  charge  Captain  Josiah  A. 
Westervelt,  of  the  Twenty-second  precinct,  with  neglect  of 
duty.  Specifications:  In  this,  to- wit:  That  the  said  Captain 
Josiah  A.  Westervelt  did  on  or  about  the  5th  day  of  September, 
1894,  fail  to  suppress  the  following  named  policy  shops,  and 
places  where  policy  or  lottery  slips  were  sold,  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  that  is,  156  East  Ninety-eighth  street" 

Witness. — They  have  moved  now. 

Q.  Gone  some  place  else?    A.  The  next  block. 

Q.  "No.  240  Ea?t  Ninety-seventh  street?"  A.  Well,  he  is 
around  there  in   some  private  room  there. 

Q.  "No.  333  East  Ninety-seventh  street?"  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  tell  sure  where  he  went,  but  he  is  around  there  in  some 
priTste  honse. 
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Q.  "  No.  2012  First  avenue? ''  A.  Well  he  is  writing  now  in 
different  rooms,  and  his  regular  shop  is  2016. 

Q.  "  Two  thousand  and  twenty-eight  First  avenue?  "  A.  Two 
thousand  and  thirty-eight 

Q.  Two  thousand  and  thirty-eight  it  should  be?  A.  Yes,  that 
is  where  the  |100  was  hit,  and  Parker  closed  him  up  on  accotut 
of  that 

Q  That  is  why  he  closed  him  up,  because  there  was  a  |HW 
hit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  "  No.  322  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street?  A.  There 
has  never  been  there  a  shop. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  a  shop  there?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a 
wrong  report 

Q.  "  No.  333  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street? "  A.  A 
wrong  report 

Q.  "No.  341  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street?"  A. 
That  was  my  place. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  wrong  report?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  about  these  two  wrong  reports;  how  wrong  report! 
were  made?  A.  They  couldn't  find  it;  I  don't  know  how  they 
got  it;  I  was  the  first  man  to  know ;  I  was  the  first  man  to  open  a 
place  in  Harlem  in  this  neighborhood,  so  I  knew  particularly 
that  nobody  was  there. 

(}.  *^No.  1788  Third  avenue?''  A.  I  don't  know  about  that 
place,  I  heard  it;  oh  that  is  near  Ninety-eighth  street;  that  ii 
open  yet 

Q.  Open  yet?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  "One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues?  "     A.  That  has  moved  to  Second  avenue. 

Q.  "  South  side  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  between 
Second  and  Third  avenues?  "  A.  That  fellow  has  moved  now  to 
2005,  around  the  comer. 

Q.  "One  Hundred  and  Eighth  street  between  Sec<md  and 
Third  avenues?  "  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  you  have  got  there  a  right 
report  about  that  place;  he  is  now  in  a  barber  shop  writing  on 
Second  avenue. 

Q.  "North  side  of  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street,  between 
Third  and  Lexington  avenues?"    A.  I  didn't  go  in  his  place. 

Q.  "One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street  near  Second  avenue?" 
A.  Wolf's  place;  he  is  on  Second  avenue  now. 

Mr.  GoflP. — The  witnesses  were  James  W.  Slate  and  William 
M.  Fuller  of  the  New  York  Herald.  It  is  signed  Thomas  BunW) 
Superintendent  of  Police.    Approved,  James  Martin,  Preadent 


The  finding  on  that  was  guilty  with  an  infliction  of  punishment 
of  fiye  days'  pay. 

Q.  That  was  on  April  3,  1894,  and  since  then  you  have  been 
to  see  the  superintendent  in  relation  to  the  flOO  strike?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  last  week  only;  after  that  Westervelt  was 
before  the  committee;  after  that  he  came  to  me  to  see  what 
the  reporter  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Who  asked  you?    A.  Westervelt. 

Q.  Repeat  what  he  said?  A.  He  came  up  and  asked  me  if 
the  reporter  had  been  talking  to  me. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  to  ask  you  that?  A.  To  my  policy  shop; 
to  my  place. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  forty-one?  A'.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  much 
conversation  with  him  on  what  he  had  been  asking;  i  said, 
**  You  are  too  hard  a  man,  and  don't  allow  nobody  around  here 
to  keep  policy  shops. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that?    A.  Yes,  what  I  say. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  told  him  the  captain  was  too  hard,  that  he  wouldn't 
allow  any  policy  shops  around  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  harmony  with  those  letters  you  wrote  to 
Byrnes?    A.  Yes,  sir;  same  kind. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  taffy?  A.  I  was  willing  to  prove;  Byrnes 
say  he  do  everything,  he  wants  nobody  robbed,  he  will  close 
them  up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  that  you  saw  Captain  Dogherty  call  for  the 
money;  do  you  know  Captain  Dogherty  by  sight?  A.  I  have 
been  told  that  was  Captain  Dogherty. 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  uniform  on?    A.  No,  citizen's  clothea 

Q.  Describe  him?  A.  Oh,  a  big  tall  man,  stout;  if  I  see  him 
I  would  know  him  well ;  a  big  stout  fellow. 

Q.  Bed  faced  or  pale?    A.  Kind  of  red  faced;  no,  not  pale. 

Q.  A  florid  complexion. 
L.  398 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  color  was  his  moustache;  was  it  black  or  gray?  A. 
No,  not  black;  a  kind  of  yellow,  kind  of  sandy  monstache;  like 
that  gentlemen  there  I  think  more. 

Q.  A  dark  brown?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  heavy  moustache?    A.  Yes;  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  at  headquarters?  A.  I  saw 
him  three  times  come  around  there. 

Q.  Every  time  he  came  he  got  his  f8,  did  he?  A.  Every  time; 
I  don't  know  just  how  much;  I  said,  "That  is  a  nice  pile;"  he 
said,  "Well,  fS  gone  again." 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  want  to  put  any  more  questions 
to  the  witness? 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  sir;  we  will  excuse  this  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  all. 

Lieber  Friedman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  90  Stanton  street. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  that  you  were  afraid,  haven't  you? 
A.  No,  not  afraid. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  now?  A.  But  I  want  a  man  to  speak 
German,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything  in  German,  and  the  man 
can  tell  you  everything  in  English  language. 

Guelf  Elbing,  was  sworn  as  interpreter: 

Q.  Have  you  a  brother-in-law  named  Joseph  Prankel?  A.  A 
brother-in-law. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  a  saloon?  A.  He  had  a  saloon  in  Hester, 
corner  of  Suffolk. 

Q.  Seventeen  Hester?    A.  Seventeen  Hester. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  Frankel  getting  into  trouble?  A.  I 
know  he  had  trouble. 

Q.  About  a  year  ago?  A.  About  the  12th  of  February,  in 
the  evening,  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Twelfth  of  February,  1894. 

Q.  The  12th  of  February,  1894?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  was  arreBted?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q-  In  the  evening?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  he  was  arrested  for?  A.  I  don't  know 
what 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  charge  that  was  made?  A.  He  was  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  charge  that  was  made  against  him?  A. 
(Interpreted.)    I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  court  afterward,  didn't  you?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.)    Somebody  else  was  in  court,  not  me. 

Q.  Weren't  you  at  court  at  all?  A.  (Interpreted.)  I  was  with 
the  judge  before  the  trial  came  off. 

Q.  Weren't  you  in  court  at  all  in  this  case?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  know  that  he  was  charged  with  robbery?  A.  (In- 
terpreted.)   No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  charged  that  he  had  stolen  f  10 
form  a  man  that  went  into  his  saloon?  A.  (Interpreted.)  1 
don't  know  any  particulars;  simply  the  questions  that  were  put 
to  me  afterward. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  from  them  that  it  was  charged  against 
you  that  he  had  stolen  flO?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  him  in  jail?  A.  (Interpreted.)  The  second 
day. 

Q.  You  went  and  visited  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  in?  A.  (Interpreted.)  Through  the 
alderman,  Charles  Smith,  who  took  f  1  gate  money. 

Q.  You  say  this  Charles  Smith  took  f  1  from  you  as  gate 
money  to  let  you  into  the  jail?  A.  For  the  doorkeeper;  he  said 
|2  the  first  time  for  two  men  that  goes  in,  and  he  put  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  I  didn't  see  him  give  the  doorkeeper  anything; 
we  went  in  there,  and  Mr.  Charles  Smith  was  out. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  give  Smith  money  to  get  into  the 
jail  ?  A.  I  didn't  give  him  the  money,  because  it  was  the  other 
man,  Rosenzweig;  he  would  not  take  it  from  me;  and  I  saw  him 
take  the  money  two  or  three  times. 

Q,  Who  was  Mr.  Rosenzweig?  A.  (Interpreted.)  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  engaged. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Rosenzweig 
and  Mr.  Smith  about  going  below?    A.  (Interpreted.)    On  the 
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13th  I  went  to  the  saloon  to  look  for  Mr.  Solomon,  who  lives  m 
the  neighborhood;  he  has  his  property  there,  and  I  came  down 
to  see  Mr.  Solomon  to  bail  Mr.  Frankel;  I  didn't  find  him  there, 
and  I  came  back  to  the  court  at  the  same  time,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Solomon  was  waiting  for  us  there;  I  was  together  with  Mr. 
Rosenzweig;  he  was  waiting  for  us;  when  he  came  there,  he 
said,  "What  do  you  want;''  I  said,  '*  You  are  a  friend  of  Mr. 
FrankeFs,  and  I  want  you  to  go  bail  for  Mr.  Frankel;"  he  said 
he  couldn't  give  no  bail  to  Mr.  Frankel,  because  the  property 
is  not  in  his  own  name;  the  property  is  in  the  name  of  his  wife; 
I  said  to  Mr.  Solomon,  "  If  you  will  please  send  your  wife  to  bail 
Mr.  Frankel;''  he  answered  to  me,  that  his  wife  couldn't  go  to- 
day because  she  has  got  swollen  feet. 

Q.  What  conversation  occurred  between  Mr.  Smith — ?  A.  I 
am  coming  to  that  matter;  Mr.  Solomon  says  to  me,  Mr,  Fried- 
man, you  go  around  and  look  for  bailers,  you  have  too  much 
trouble;  because  sometimes  you  have  complaint  of  bailers,  and 
they  bring  you  too  much  trouble;  you  better  go  to  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  and  give  him  something,  and  he  will  bail  you;  that  is 
what  Mr.  Solomon  said;  we  went  across  the  way  to  Charles 
Smith;  Mr.  Smith  was  not  there;  we  waited  until  10  o'clock;  at 
10  o'clock  Mr.  Charles  Smith  came  in,  and  Mr.  Solomon  was 
speaking  first  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith;  then  we  went  down  in  the 
back  room;  Mr.  Charles  Smith  came  in  tlie  back  room  where 
there  was  only  1  and  Kosenzweig;  Mr.  Smith  asked  the  question, 
how  much  money  I  will  give  him;  I  asked  him  how  much  do  you 
want  to  have;  he  didn't  ask  me  what  trouble;  he  didn't 
ask  me  nothing,  because  may  be  he  had  informa- 
tion before;  I  told  him,  **  I  can  not  give  you  any  more 
than  |10  or  fl5,  because  we  are  poor  people;  we  ain't 
got  nuuh  money;"  he  answered  me,  **  That  is  too  com- 
mon; T  won't  bother  with  you;  w^e  walked  out  from  th«^ 
saloon;  we  walked  over  to  the  court,  across  the  way;  he  came 
in  the  court;  the  trial  was  open,  and  there  was  the  court  fnll 
with  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Frankel  was  right  in  the  end  with 
Detective  Hussey;  he  was  there  and  every  prisoner  was  come 
before  the  court  and  everything  before  the  judge,  and  Frankel 
w:is  left  until  it  was  too  late,  until  12  o'clock,  and  at  12  o'clock 
the  court  was  closed,  and  we  went  away,  and  Frankel  was 
sent  in  prison  again,  the  jail;  we  went  out  from  the  court, 
and  were  going  home  looking  for  a  man  who  would  bail  Mr. 
Frankel;   we  couldn't  find  one   so   easy,   and   we   went   back 
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to  Charles  Smith,  and  we  asked  what  he  wants  to  have;  he  said 
h(»  wants  f200;  we  walked  again  away,  and  at  this  time,  at 
dinner  time,  when  the  court  was  closed,  Mr.  Solomon  went 
in  the  jail  and  he  made  Frankel  afraid;  he  said,  **Frankel,  if 
you  don't  settle  with  Charles  Smith  to-day  you  may  get  10  or 
15  years;"  the  boy  was  afraid;  it  was  the  first  time  he  was 
ari'osted  in  his  life,  and  he  writes  a  letter  to  me  in  jail,  through 
Ml-.  Solomon,  to  tell  me  to  settle  with  Charles  Smith;  the  ieuer 
was  in  the  Roumanian  language;  I  received  that  letter,  and  I 
see  that  Mr.  Frankel  says  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  settle  with 
Charles  Smith,  and  to  take  him  out. 

Q.  T!iat  is  Solomon  you  are  speaking  of?  A.  Solomon;  he 
says  to  me,  "I  was  inside,  and  I  paid  for  going  in,  too,  and  I 
j»ist  spent  the  money  out  of  my  own  pocket;  of  course,  I  will 
do  well  for  Frankel,  because  I  know  him;"  that  is  what  Mr. 
Solomon  said  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  money  paid?  A.  He  says  he  paid  the 
doorkeeper  to  go  in. 

Q.  I  mean  the  f200?  A.  I  will  come  to  that;  then  Charles 
Smith  said  he  didn't  want  to  have  less  than  $200;  I  told  him  I 
can  not  do  it  myself,  because  I  haven't  got  the  money;  I  want  to 
see  Mr.  Frankel  to  speak  with  him;  he  says,"lt  cost  money  to 
see  liim;  you  have  got  to  pay;"  he  wouldn't  take  any  money 
from  me,  only  Mr.  Kosenzweig  gave  him  f2  the  first  time;  Mr. 
Rosenzweig  gave  him  f2,  and  he  went  over  and  had  the  door 
opened,  and  we  went  into  Frankel. 

Q.  This  is  the  Essex  Market  court?  A.  Yes;  and  Frankel 
says  that  Solomon  was  in  there,  and  he  makes  him  afraid  that 
C'hui'les  Smith  can  make  against  him  a  case  and  he  can  not 
settle  with  him;  Frankel  said  to  go  out  and  give  f25;  I  went 
out  from  the  court  again  to  Charles  Smith  and  offered  him 
f25,  and  to  f50  I  raised  it;  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  bother 
with  us,  that  if  we  didn't  settle  to-day,  to-morrow  it  would 
be  dearer. 

Q.  If  you  didn't  settle  today,  to-morrow  it  would  be  more? 
A.  To-morrow  it  would  be  dearer;  we  didn't  care  so  much  if  he 
was  a  plain  man,  but  the  alderman,  the  boss  of  the  Third 
Assembly  district,  to  say  such  a  thing,  we  thought  very  hard. 

Q.  This  is  the  great  Silver  Dollar  Smith?  A.  Yes;  we  offered 
to  have  JlOO,  and  he  went  away,  and  he  said,  he  didn't  want  to 
take  a  cent  less  than  |200;  we  went  away  to  our  house;  1  went 
down  there  and  then  I  went  back  to  the  saloon  to  see  Mr.  Solo- 
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iiion,  and  to  see  another  man ;  I  went  to  Michael  RosenthaJ,  he  is 
dead,  of  165  East  Broadway,  to  take  some  information  of  the 
man,  because  I  was  afraid  to  trust  him  |200;  may  be  he  don't 
get  the  bail,  and  afterward  he  wouldn't  give  us  the  money; 
Mr.  Kosenthal  said,  "I  can  not  teW  you  nothing,  becanse 
Charles  Smith  is  a  big  swindler;''  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  can  do;"  this  time  we  passed  Essex  street  where  Charl«^s 
Smith  has  got  his  saloon:  Mr.  Charles  Smith  was  outside  him- 
self; he  said,  "Say,  boys,  if  you  run  all  day,  if  a  man  comes  to 
tlie  court  and  puts  up  $100,000  cash  bail,  you  couldn't  get  your 
man  out;"  that  is  what  Mr.  Charles  Smith  said  to  ua 

Q.  He  told  you  to  stop  trying  to  get  bail?  A.  Yes;  well,  we 
went  away  this  time  down  to  Michael  Rosenthal,  and  he  gave 
m(»  such  information  that  he  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it, 
because  Chai'les  Smith  was  a  big  swindler. 

Q.  He  wouldn't  go  bail?  A.  No;  Mr.  Rosenthal  I  went  to  for 
information;  if  I  can  trust  to  Charles  Smith  f200;  he  said  to  me 
he  could  not  tell  me  nothing,  because  he  knew  him  for  a  big 
swindler. 

Q.  Go  ahead?  A.  We  went  in  again  to  Frankel,  and  we  told 
him  these  words,  or  Charles  Smith  said  to  us  that  we  would 
not  get  him  out  at  all;  he  said,  "Go  down  and  settle  with  him;" 
if  he  brings  me  in  big  trouble,  it  will  cost  me  more  than  that;  if 
he  takes  his  association  man  for  a  witness,  he  can  do  what  he 
likes,  and  it  will  cost  us  more  money;  well,  we  went  down  to 
the  saloon  and  settled  with  Charles  Smith  for  |200;  that  was 
on  the  13th,  in  the  afternoon  about  8  or  4  o'clock;  he  didn't 
brin^'  him  into  the  judge  this  time  all  day;  he  was  arrested  all 
day,  and  the  second  day,  in  the  morning,  the  14th  of  February, 
1  went  to  the  paw^n  shop,  to  Simpson's,  corner  of  Delancey, 
and  put  in  a  diamond  ring  for  $65  w^hat  belonged  to  Frankel. 
and  I  put  in  a  chain  which  belongs  to  Frankel  for  $20  in  my 
name;  Rosenzweig  was  with  me;  I  got  f85  from  there  and 
delivered  it  to  Rosenzweig;  the  father  of  Mr.  Rosenzweig  he 
drew  from  the  bank  $100;  that  was  fl85,  and  fl5  Frankel 
had  himself,  and  we  had  $200,  and  we  went  in  about  10  o'clock 
to  Chnrles  Smith,  and  Charles  Smith  has  a  stage  and  a  skirt- 
room  there;  he  told  Rosenzweig  he  wouldn't  let  me  in;  he  told 
Rosenzweig  to  give  him  the  money;  Rosenzweig  delivered  him 
the  money;  I  didn't  see  it,  because  he  wouldn't  let  me  in  at  all; 
this  time  no  man  had  a  right  to  come  near  him  to  see  anythini:: 
about  it;  well,  he  had  the  money,  and  he  went  over  to  the 
court,  Charles  Smith  and  Rosenzweig,  and  he  brought  Frankel 
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before  the  judge,  and  he  put  hie  claim  before  the  judge,  and 
the  judge  discharged  him. 

Q.  He  dicharged  him  without  bail  at  all?  A.  Without  bail 
at  all. 

Q.  Your  arrangement  with  Bmith  was  that  you  thought  Smith 
would  bail  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  But  Smith  did  better  than  that;  he  brought  him  right  up 
from  the  prison  and  took  him  before  the  judge,  and  had  him 
discharged  iwijthout   going   his   bail?    A.   Yes;   the   detective 
brought  him  before  the  judge. 

Q.  What  detective?  A.  Hussey;  he  brought  him  in  before  the 
judge,  and  put  the  claim  before  the  judge,  and  fhe  judge  dis- 
charged him  honorably. 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  will  be  shown  that  he  was  charged  with  the 
robbery  of  |10  from  the  person  of  a  man  in  his  saloon. 

The  Witness. — He  went  home,  and  that  was  all.  We  didn't 
bother  about  it,  because  we  didn't  hear  about  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee at  all.  The  last  three  months  we  heard  about  the  Lexow 
committee. 

Mr.  Moss  I  would  say  that  this  evidence  comes  in  out  of  its 
place.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  this  case  together.  Mr. 
Frankel  has  been  frightened  away. 

Q.  You  will  have  him  here  to-morrow?     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Frankel  has  been  in  court  once  or  twice,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  place  him  on  the  witness  stand,  and  as 
we  got  him  tractable  to-day,  we  put  him  on  a  little  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

Q.  What  was  the  judge's  name  that  dischai*ged  him?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  read  a  summons  and  complaint  in  the  City  Court 
uf  New  Y'ork,  in  the  case  of  Max  Rosenzweig  against  Charles 
Smith.  The  essential  part  of  it  states  that,  on  or  about  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1894,  the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  f 200,  and 
delivered  the  same  to  the  defendant  upon  condition  that  the 
defendant  should  go  and  become  the  bail  or  surety  for  one 
Joseph  Frankel,  upon  a  certain  criminal  charge,  then  pending 
against  said  Frankel  as  aforesaid,  under  which  he  was  then  in 
prison  in  the  Essex  Market  Police  Court,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  held  under  ;|1,000  bail  for  examination;  such  f200  to 
be  and  remain  with  the  defendant  as  collateral  security  upon 
the  obligation  to  be  so  incurred  by  him ;  and  upon  the  discharge 
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of  the  said  prisoner,  the  defendant  released  from  such  obliga- 
tion, such  sum  of  1200  was  to  be  returned  and  redelivered  by 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff. 

That  the  defendant  did  not  go  or  become  the  bail  or  sui-ety 
for  the  said  prisoner,  and  did  not  incur  any  liability  or 
oblif^ation  at  his  request  in  the  matter  of  the  bail  aa 
aforesaid,  and  said  Frankel  remained  so  imprisoned  in  the 
Essex  Market  Police  Court,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  nntil  pro- 
ceeding's were  subsequently  had  in  the  aforesaid  criminal  action 
against  the  said  Joseph  Frankel,  and  that  the  same  came  on  for 
examination  in  due  form  of  law,  in  the  said  Essex  Market  Police 
Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  such  examination  resulted 
in  the  acquittal,  discharge,  and  release  of  such  prisoner. 

That  thereafter,  and  before  the  commencement  of  this  action, 
plaintiff  duly  demanded  from  the  defendant  the  return  of  the 
said  |200,  with  which  such  request  defendant  has  failed  and 
refused  to  comply,  and  that  he  has  converted  such  moneys  to 
his  own  use. 

This  complaint  is  verified  by  Max  Rosenzweig,  before  a  notary 
public,  and  the  action  is  brought  by  Eugene  I.  Ynells,  as  plain- 
tiff's attorney.     The  summons  is  dated  September  18,  1894. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  In  the  City  Court? 

Mr.  Moss. —  In  the  City  ('ourt. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  is  no  answer  here.     1  haven't  receiv«3d  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Do  you  wish  to  adjourn.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  to- 
morrow morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  All  witnesses  sub- 
poenjied  will  attend  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10 
o'clock. 


Proceedings  of  the  Forty-fifth  session  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court  room  Part  m, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Thursday,  October  11,  1894,  at  10:30 
a.  m. 

Presont.-"Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley'  and 
Cuthbert  \V.  Pound;  John  W.  Goff  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel 
for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  There  is  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
committee  from  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
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Cruelty  to  Anim.ils,  as  follows:  "October  10,  1894.  A  witness 
by  the  name  of  James  Hughes  was  examined  before  your  com- 
Eiittee  yesterday,  and  in  his  evidence  stated  that  he  had  given 
a  police  oflBcer  five  dollai*8  to  permit  a  dog-fight  to  take  place 
at  Riverdale.  The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  request 
that  you  permit  the  official  stenographer  to  furnish  a  typewritten 
copy  of  his  minutes  of  the  evidence  of  James  Hughes;  the  cost 
of  which  to  be  paid  by  this  society.  Yours  very  truly,  John 
P.  Haines,  President." 

On  motion  of  Senator  Bradley,  it  was  unanimously  ordered 
by  the  committee  that  the  request  be  complied  with. 

Agustin  Forget,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
for  further  examination,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Gofl^: 

Q.  Mr.  Forget,  since  you  were  examined  here  on  Tuesday, 
have  you  looked  over  your  books,  and  memoranda  in  your  office? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  made  inquiries  concerning  this  entry  to 
which  your  attention  was  called"  on  December  31st?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  you  had  a  cashier  that  ran  away 
and   embezzled   some  money?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  his  disappearance  from  the  company  threw  the  affairs 
of  the  office  in  confusion  to  some  degree,  didn^t  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  examination  that  you  have  made,  and  the 
inquiries  that  you  have  made  of  all  the  persons  connected 
with  this  matter  in  your  company,  have  you  been  able  to  get 
any  further,  or  more  definite  information  touching  this  item? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  this  money  has  been  paid  to  Captain  Sohmittberger, 

Q.  This  money  was  paid  to  Captain  Schmittberger;  well,  do 
you  remember  now  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
particular  circumstance,  of  how  the  money  came  to  be  paid  to 
Captain  Schmittberger?  A.  Yes,  a  man  came  to  see  me,  and 
he  pretended  to  come  from  the  captain,  and  he  told  me  that  as 
we  had  not  paid  the  f  10  a  week  for  the  officer  for  nearly  a  whole 
year,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  contribute  to  his  pay- 
ment; that  must  have  been  in  November  or  December,  the 
beginning  of  December. 
L.  399 
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Q.  When  this  man  first  came  to  you?    A.  First  came  to  me. 

Q.  Now  at  that  time,  the  company  had  discontinued  paying 
the  |10  a  week,  after  De  Gann  had  been  removed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  removed,  sometime  in  the  early  part  of 
January,    1891?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  this  officer  came  to  you  and  told  you  he  came  from 
Captain  ISchmittberger?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  told  him  I  would  consider 
for  a  fortnight  about,  and  then  Captain  Schmittberger  and  this 
man  came  again. 

Q.  In  a  fortnight?  A.  About  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks; 
but  he  came  on  that  day. 

Q.  On  the  dav  this  entrv  was  made,  on  the  Slst  of  December? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  oh,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  decided  to  give  the  usual 
amount,  a  year's  amount;  that  is  for  52  weeks,  less  two  or 
three  weeks  paid  to  De  Gann;  I  gave  him  f500. 

Q.  That  left,  after  De  Gann  had  received  about  two  weeks  pay, 
that  left  about  50  weeks?    A.  Fifty  weeks  at  flO  a  week,  ifTM. 

Q.  And  making  a  calculation  on  that  basis,  it  amounted  to 
about  f500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  man  that  first  came  to  you,  this  officer  who 
first  came  to  you  —  he  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Schmit< 
berger?    A.  Not  the  first  time. 

Q.  But  the  second  time?    A.  The  second  time;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  captain  in  plain  clothes  —  civilian's  clothes?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  man  also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  man's  name?    A.  No,  sir; 
but  I  would  know  him  at  once. 

Q.  You  could  identify  him?    A.  At  once. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  lengthy  conversation  with  the  captain? 
A.  None  at  all;  very  few  words. 

Q.  Few  words?    A.  Few  words. 

i^.  You  told  liim,  did  you,  that  yon  decided  to  give  him  the 
f500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  what  shape  did  you  give  him  the  money?    A.  Id 
bills.  . 

Q.  In  bills;  and  you  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  left?      A.  To 
him,  or  to  the  man  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection?    A.  I  think  it  is  to  him. 

Q.  To  thp  captain  himself?    A.  To  the  captain. 
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Q.  And  the  money  was  takai?  A.  The  money  was  taken, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  last  you  saw  of  him  on  that  question  ?  A. 
That  is  the  last  I  saw  of  him  on  that  point. 

Q.  Now,  one  more  question;  your  sympathy  has  been  touched 
to  a  great  extent  on  account  of  appeals  made  to  you  concerning 
the  captain  and  his  large  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sympathies  have  been  moved?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Forget  you  have  come  to  recognize  this  as  a  pub- 
lic duty  to  come  here  to  the  witness  stand  and  tell  the  whole 
facts;  you  recognize  it  as  a  public  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  recognize  that  in  the  payment  of  this  money 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  your  company  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  police?    A.  At  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time;  and  of  course  you  recognized  here  that  this 
Senate  coniiuittee  does  not  wish  to  embarrass  you  or  your  com- 
pany, but  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  public;  you 
recognized  that?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  in  your  recognition  you  have  come  here  this  morning 
to  give  us  the  testimony  you  have  given  us  touching  the  whole 
transaction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  will  do,  Mr.  Forget 

The  Witness. —  Thank  you. 

Matthew  C.  Riley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  OflScer,  bow  long  are  you  on  the  municipal  police  force  of 
this  city?    A.  Twenty-six  years  next  month. 

Q.  Twenty-six  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  notice,  oflBcer,  that  you  have  never  received  prom(»- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  You  are  a  poor  man,  oflScer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  OflScer,  with  regards  to  promotions,  I  want  to  ask  you  :f 
it  is  a  common  understanding  and  rumor  among  the  policemen 
of  this  city,  that  promotions  can  only  be  had  on  payment  of 
money?    A.  Well,  there  are  such  rumors,  but  I  don't  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  now  for  any  specific  cases;  but  when 
the  oflficers  meet  in  the  ward  room  or  the  meeting  room  of  the 
station-house,  is  not  that  subject  frequently  discussed  and  spoken 
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of,  that  promotions  in  the  service,  as  a  general  thing,  have  to  be 
paid  for?  A.  Well,  we  have  not  got  any  rooms,  the  squad  I 
belong  to;  we  do  not  have  any  sitting  rooms. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  steamboat  squad?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  j^et  in  meeting  with  your  brother  oflScers,  hasn*t  that 
subject  been  frequently  spoken  of?  A.  Well,  there  are  times; 
yes,  that  the  men  say  such  was  the  rumor. 

Q.  Now,  hasn't  it  come  to  this  'extent  that  policemen  who 
have  been  on  the  force  for  a  great  many  years,  and  who  have 
done  good  and  faithful  police  duty  and  who  have  not  been  pro- 
moted, according  to  their  length  of  service  and  work  as  police- 
men, has  that  not  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint 
among  the  men?     A.  No;  1  don't  think  I  could  say  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  could?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  it  frequently  said  that  police  oflBcers  of 
short  term  of  service  have  been  put  over  the  heads  of  older 
men  on  the  service?    A.  Oh.  we  know  that;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  openly  said  among  the  members  of  the  police 
force  that  many  of  these  promotions  have  been  had  thron^rh 
political  favors?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Through  the  influence  of  politicians  in  their  behalf;  isn't 
that  so?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  the  cause  of  general  complaint  among  tlie 
men  of  the  police  force,  that  promotions  are  not  made  upon 
merit  alone?    A.  W^ell,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  you  have  been  on  the  steamboat  squad  for 
how  many  years?     A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  particular  dock  that  yon  were 
assigned  to?     A.  Well,  I  was  on  a  great  many  docks. 

Q.  VV(*I1.  I  will  take  it,  for  instance,  you  were  oa  the  Cunard 
dock?     A.  Yes,  sir.  f 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  on  the  Cunard  dock?  A 
About    five. 

Q.  Outside  of  your  hours  of  police  duty,  while  you  were  there 
on  the  Cunard  dock,  you  frequently  gave  to  the  steamship' 
company  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  your  services?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  your  regular  police  hours?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  night  and  on  Sundays,  etc.?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  that  work,  officer,  the  steamship  company  allowed 
you  flO  per  week?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  Mr.  Bernard  Brown  testified  to  yesterday;  now,  had 
you  to  give  up  to  any  person  any  part  of  that  $10  a  week  you 
received?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  To  whom  had  you  to  give  up?  A.  Well,  I  gave  it  to  the 
wardman. 

Q.  To  the  wardman;  well,  how  far  back  does  that  custom 
extend  or  originate?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  went  into  it  under  the  custom?     A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  it  was  the  rule?    A.  Y'es. 

y.  What  captains  were  in  command  of  the  steamboat  squad 
while  you  had  been  doing  that  work?  A.  Captain  Gastlin,  and 
Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q.  Well,  in  1891  Captain  Schmittberger  went  to  that  com- 
mand?   A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q  But  up  to  that  time  you  had  been,  you  say,  giving  up  one- 
half  of  your  allowance  from  the  steamship  company?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  it;  once  a  month?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  wardman,  and  that  was  the  generally  under- 
stood custom  and  rule  among  the  policemen  receiving  extra  pay 
from  the  steamship  company?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Captain  Schmittberger  took  command  was  there  any 
demand  made  on  you  by  any  one  on  the  force  for  a  greater 
amount  than  one-half  of  the  money  you  were  receiving?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  that  demand?    A.  OfBcer  Vail. 

Q.  What  was  he  —  the  wardman?    A.  The  wardman. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  OflBcer  Vail  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  he  told 
me  that  Schmittberger  wanted  everything. 

Q.  Wanted  everything?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   And  what  did  you  say?    A.  I  said  no. 

Q.  Give  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  what  he  said  to  you 
in  reply;  the  whole  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect? 
A.  Well,  that  was  about  all;  he  walked  away  with  that  reply; 
I  told  him  that  was  my  answer ;  he  wanted  an  answer  and  I  told 
him  that  was  it,  "No;"  that  I  would  not  do  it  for  him  or  any 
other  ofBcer.  i 

Q.  That  you  would  not  do  it  for  him  or  anyone  else?    A.  No. 

Q  Was  there  any  suggestion  or  remark  made  by  Vail  that 
trouble  could  be  made  for  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  In  case  you  refused  to  give  up  the  whole?  A.  No;  but  I 
knew  myself  what  — 
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Q.  You  knew  yourself  that  that  would  follow?    A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  knowledge  on  your  part  you 
thought  you  would  stand  up  for  what  you  considered  to  be  your 
rights  in  the  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  were  giving  up  enough  when  you 
were  giving  up  one-half  of  the  extra  money  you  received?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  it  more  than  once;  was  there  a  demand 
made  upon  you  more  than  once?    A.  No;  only  once. 

Q.  What  next  did  you  hear  about  it,  or  what  followed?  A 
Well,  I  was  changed. 

Q.  You  were  changed;  did  the  captain  send  for  you?  A  He 
sent  for  me  to  change  my  post,  yes;  Officer  De  (Tann  and  I,  the 
same  morning.  i 

Q.  Officer  De  Gann  and  you  went  down  the  same  morning  to 
the  office?    A.  To  the  office. 

Q.  Where  you  were  changed?    A.  Sent  over  on  the  East  river. 

Q.  Were  you  changed  more  than  once  after  that?  A.  Yee; 
I  was  sent  on  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  and  was  there  about  a 
couple  of  months;  after  that  I  was  sent  to  the  lower  end. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  change  that  was  made,  the  dock  that  you 
were  assigned  to,  was  an  open  dock?  A.  Well,  it  was  a  dis- 
trict; all  open  docks. 

Q.  Now,  the  Cunard  dock  is  a  covered  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  during  stormy  weather  you  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  protected  from  the  storms  in  winter,  and  snow? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  the  officers  naturally  desire  such  a  post  don't 
they;  that  is  human  nature?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  None  of  us  want  to  be  exposed  to  storms  if  it  can  be 
helped ;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  choicer  post  than  the  post  on 
the  open  docks?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  sent  from  this  dock  with  its  roof  and 
protection,  you  were  sent  to  the  open  docks  on  the  East  river? 
A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  And  finally  brought  down  lower  on  the  East  river?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  you  on  duty  now?  A.  I  am  along  on  the  open 
docks. 

Q.  On  the  open  docks  yet?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  force  26  years  and  never  received 
promotion?    A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  1)0  you  know  how  many  officers  there  are  on  the  force,  men 
like  yourself,  who  have  served  for  upwards  of  25  years  and 
uevcT  received  a  promotion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  at  all?  A.  I  know  some,  but  could 
not   enumerate  them. 

Ry  Ohainnan  Lexow: 

(J.  As  compared  with  the  whole  number  ai*e  there  few  or 
111  any?  A.  There  are  not  manv  in  the  business  now  that  are  in 
Ho  years. 

ii.  That  is  to  say  all  those  who  have  seen  25  years'  service  or 
nioie  bave  been  j>romoted  or  retired  or  left  the  force?  A.  No, 
that  don't  always  follow,  if  they  have  seen  25  years  that  they  are 
promoted. 

Q.  I  say  they  are  either  promoted  or  retired;  aren't  they? 
A.  1  do  not  rightly  understand  what  you  are  getting  at. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

(i.  How  many  ofllcers  have  remained  on  the  force  25  years, 
and  never  received  promotion,  and  have  not  been  retired?  A. 
li<»v\    many    there   are   now? 

(2.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

().  About  how  many  do  you  think?    A.  There  might  be  prob- 
ably a  couple  of  hundred  or  more;  I  am  not  certain  abThit  it: 
tJiere  might  be  hundreds;  I  don't  think  they  run  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  if  they  run  that  much. 

Bv   Chairman   Lexow: 

(i.  There  iXio  a  number  of  places  on  the  force  are  there  not 
that  are  pleasanter  and  more  agreeable  to  officers  than  others? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  some  i)Iace8  tlie  duty  is  bard  and  in  other  places  the 
duly  is  convenient  and  plesisant,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Is  it  the  general  understanding  on  the  force  that  when  an 
o nicer  receives  a  place  that  is  a  particularly  agreeable  one,  or 
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more  available  and  agreeable  place,  that  he  must  pay  compensa- 
tion  for  that  to  some  higher  officiiU?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  an  understanding  among  the  membera  of  the 
force?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  For  instance,  getting  detailed  to  courts,  haven't  you  heard 

of  men  having  to  pay  for  being  detailed  to  police  courts  and 

justices'  courts?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  on  the  force,  and  I  know  it ;  you  never  was  charged 
with  a  serious  misconduct  on  the  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  record  is  clear?    A.  Pretty  clear. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  know  of  any  number  of  men  don't  you  who  have  been 
promoted,  who  have  not  been  on  the  force  as  long  as  you  have? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

6us  A.  Wolfe,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  My  business  is  manager  of  a 
wholesale  confectionery  and  chocolate  factory,  114  to  128  West 
Twenty-fifth  street 

Q.  That  is  Maillard's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  East 
Seventh  street.  t 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Forget?  A.  Mr.  Forget  — 
I  have  known  him  pretty  near  as  long  as  he  has  been  in  the 
company. 

Q.  You  frequently  traveled  by  that  line?  A.  No;  I  don't 
travel,  but  we  did  a  gi'eat  deal  of  business  by  the  line  in  the 
way  of  freight 

Q.  Who  first  suggested  to  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Forget  and  speak 
about  Captain  Schmittberger?    A.  The  captain  himself. 

Mr.   Goff. —  That  is  good. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  candid  statements 
some  times. 

Q.  Well,  the  captain  has  spoken  to  you  before  Mr.  Forget*s 
arrival?     A.  Oh,  yes;  sometime  ago. 

Q.  He  expected  that  he  would  arrive  here  on  the  La  Tourainc*? 
A.  He  did  not  know  it  at  that  time. 

y.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  arrive  on  some  ship  of  that  line? 
A.  Some  ship;  yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  called  at  our  oflftce,  and 
ho  asked  to  see  me;  I  took  him  into  the  private  office,  and  he 
told  me  that  from  what  he  learned  there  was  going  to  be  an 
investigation  as  to  the  afifairs  of  the  police,  and  that  in  all 
probability  his  conduct  would  be  examined  into,  and  he  knew 
that  I  was  a  very  good  friend  of  the  French  line,  and  knew 
everybody  almost  in  its  employ;  he  asked  me  as  an  old  friend 
of  his,  if  I  would  not  do  him  the  favor  to  find  out  when  Mr. 
Forget  was  expected  back  from  Europe;  I  told  him  I  certainly 
would,  when  I  went  down  town  again;  I  would  stop  in  and  in- 
quire, which  I  did;  they  told  me  they  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Forget  would  come  in  the  next  week's  steamer  or  in  two  weeks; 
they  hadn't  any  news,  which  I  reported  to  the  captain  when  he 
called  again;  so  he  told  me  to  try  again;  I  told  him  that  when  1 
came  down  town  again,  I  would  stop  again;  and  I  stopped  in 
there  the  second  time,  and  was  told  that  they  expected  Mr.  For- 
get on  the  La  Touraine;  well,  as  it  happened,  my  employer  noti- 
fied me  from  the  other  side  that  he  was  going  to  sail  on  the 
15th  on  the  La  Touraine  —  Mr.  Maillard;  I  have  a  letter  to  that 
effect  here;  and  the  following  week  I  received  a  cable  which  I 
also  have  here,  to  meet  Mr.  Maillard  on  the  steamer,  as  was  the 
custom  of  mine  to  do,  whenever  he  came  over,  frequently;  when 
Captain  Schmittberger  called  I  told  him ;  I  said,  "  Mr.  Forget, 
I  understand,  is  coming  back  on  the  La  Touraine,  and  as  a 
strange  coincident,  Mr.  Maillard  is  on  that  steamer  too,  and  I  am 
going  down  to  meet  Mr.  Maillard; "  and  he  asked  me,  if  I  would 
not  try  and  see  Mr.  Forget  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  and 
tell  him  he  had  something  very  important  to  see  him  about,  and 
to  grant  him  an  interview ;  I  was  at  the  dock  when  the  steamer 
arrived;  I  boarded  the  steamer  immediately  after  the 
bridge  was  lowered,  and  met  Mr.  Maillard,  and  it  hap- 
pened Mr.  Maillard  was  in  the  circle  of  friends  that 
surrounded  Mr.  Forget,  and  his  two  assistants  from; 
the  office,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schopp,  and  Mrs.  Forget  and 
L.  400 
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several  other  friends :  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  For;;:et  and  called 
him  aside  and  told  him  1  wanted  to  ask  him  s(»meth]ng;  Mr. 
Forj^et  said,  **  What  is  it? ''  I  told  him  Captain  Schmittberger 
had  intrusted  me  with  a  very  important  message  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  as  soon  as  he  could  manage;  he  said,  *'Toll 
the  captain  he  knows  where  I  am,  and  if  he  wishes  to  see  me  he 
can  find  me  at  any  time,"  which  message  I  telephoned  from  the 
dock  to  our  office,  to  send  word  to  that  effect  to  GaptaiB  Schmitt- 
berger, because  he  impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  seeing 
me  as  soon  as  possible;  and  my  mission  ended  there. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted an  observation  here,  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wolfe 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  information  that  I  received  of  the 
matter  from  our  representative. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware,  Mr.  Wolfe,  that  all  your  actions  were 
being  noted  in  talking  to  Mr.  Forget?  A.  Not  at  all;  I  simply 
looked  at  it  as  a  friendly  service,  as  a  service  to  an  intimate 
friend. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  Mr.  Forget  after  that  at  the  Hotel  Martin, 
didn't  you?  A.  Yes;  I  stepped  in  there  one  afternoon;  I 
happened  to  be  opposite  in  21  University  place,  which  is  the 
northeast  corner  of  Ninth  street,  and  the  Hotel  Martin  is  the 
southeast  corner;  I  think  it  was  the  Thursday  morning  of 
the  .'^d  of  October;  I  went  to  collect  some  rent  —  Mr.  Maillard  has 
some  property  there,  and  I  have  charge  of  that  property  — 
and  I  then  stepped  in  there  to  the  Hotel  Martin  and  inquired  for 
Mr.  Forget;  and  the  gentleman  at  the  desk  told  me  he  was  still 
in  his  room ;  I  told  him  to  tell  him  Mr.  Wolfe  is  here  and  here  is 
my  card;  and  he  came  down,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  said,  "It  looks  very  bad  for  Mr.  Schmittberger;  I  have 
known  him  for  several  years,  and  I  regret  very  much  he  should 
have  got  into  this  kind  of  trouble;  he  has  a  large  family  of  eight 
children,  and  if  you  can  put  in  a  good  word  for  him  I  would  be 
very  glad  for  his  sake  and  his  family's  sake;  and  the  conversa- 
tion ended  there. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Forget?  A. 
That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Schmittberger  after  that,  after  you 
had  the  second  conversation  with  Mr.  Forget  in  the  Hotel  Mar- 
tin; for  instance,  yesterday?    A.  Yesterday,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  yesterday?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  the  day  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  day  this  week?  A.  Yesterday  was  sm  holiday  of 
mine;  I  did  not  leave  church  all  day,  from  morning  till  night 

Q.  The  day  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  this  morning  that  Captain  Schmittberger 
had  been  into  your  place  of  business  yesterday?  A.  Oh,  that 
I  heard;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inquiring  for  you?    A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  saw  him  after  you  had  «ftt  eonversa- 
tion  with  Mr.  Forget  at  the  Hotel  Martin?  A.  I  donH  recollect 
correctly ;  I  may  have  seen  him  once ;  I  may  have  seen  him  once 
after  that 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  you  had  with  him?  A. 
I  did  not  have  no  conversation  with  him  at  the  time:  I  simply  — 

Q.  You  told  him  the  conversation  you  had  had  with  Mr.  For- 
get; you  told  the  captain  how  you  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Forget  in 
his  behalf?    A.  I  don't  recollect  . 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Forget?  A.  He 
might  have  asked  me  that;  I  can  not  refresh  my  memory  as  to 
that;  I  may  have  seen  him.  > 

Q.  You  say  you  have  known  Captain  Schmittberger  for  a 
I)eriod  of  years?  A.  Yes:  I  have  known  him  when  he  was  an 
ordinary  detective,  so  to  say,  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Q.  In  what  precinct  is  your  factory  situated?  A.  In  the 
Nineteenth  where  he  is  at  present  > 

Q   In  the  place  known  as  Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Well,  you,  on  account  of  your  factory  —  we  will  leave  Mr. 
Forget  and  that  incident  altogether  aside  —  on  account  of 
your  factory  and  business  there,  you  have  had  some  relations 
with  the  police,  haven't  you?  A.  None  whatever;  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  it  ^ 

Q.  If  there  were  any  relation  had  with  the  police  on  account 
of  the  business  of  your  factory,  could  such  relations  exist  with- 
out your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

().  You  would  have  to  know  about  it?    A.  Yes,  air. 

(}.  Are  you  aware  that  complaints  have  ever  been  made 
touching  the  obstructions  of  sidewalk  by  your  wagons,  and 
goods,  and  so  on?  A.  A  good  many  years  ago;  it  was  the  time 
that  the  station  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  continued  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
these  years   that  you  then  continued?    A.  No,  sir;  that  time. 
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if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  at  that  time  we  had  a  habit 
of  backing  completely  under  the  sidewalk,  to  the  platform^ 
which  one  of  our  neighbors  objected  to.  but  we  have  overcome 
that  for  a  great  many  yenvH  by  avoiding  that;  we  don't  back  up 
on  the  sidewalk  any  more;  that  was  the  whole  cause  of  difficulty. 

Q.  Haven't  ycu  found  it  necessary,  in  your  business,  in  the 
shipment  of  goods,  etc.,  to  occupy  the  sidewalk  for  some  por- 
tions of  the  day?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?  A.  We  keep  nothing  on  the  sidewalk,  not  a 
case:  not  a  barrel;  we  keep  absolutely  nothing  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  ever  there  has  been  a  demand  or  request 
made  by  any  person  claiming  to  represent  the  police  depart- 
ment for  a  monthlv  allowance,  from  vour  house,  on  account  of 
sidewalk  obstructions?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  on  account  of  any  other  thing?     A.  Never. 

y.  Did  3'ou  use  skids?  A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  we  used 
them  only  for  sugar,  when  we  get  sugar,  and  that  we  managed 
to  get  early  in  the  morning,  so  it  will  not  interfere,  we  have  a 
small  bridge  on  the  curb-line  to  the  stoop  on  each  side,  so  if  we 
have  to  use  skids  to  bring  in  sugar,  then  people  can  use  that 
little  platform  to  pass. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  your  concern,  or  the  con- 
cern of  your  employer,  Mr.  Maillard,  has  not  paid  a  weekly  or  a 
monthly  allowance  to  the  police  for  something,  no  mattter  what 
—  pay  for  something?    A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  such  a  thing  could  not 
take  place  without  your  knowledge?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  such  a  thing  has  not  taken  place?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
29  years  in  the  employ  of  the  house,  and  there  is  nothing  going 
on  in  that  concern,  not  even  Mr.  Maillard's  private  mattters,  that 
does  not  pass  through  my  bands. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  no  money  has  ever  been  paid  to  the 
police  or  any  member  of  the  department  on  account  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  Mr.  Maillard?  A.  T  am  prepared  to  swcjir 
to  that. 

Q.  Or  presents  given  to  them?  A.  Well,  presents,  I  don't 
know;  I  can't  say  presents;  if  an  officer  comes,  the  ordinary 
officer,  if  he  comes  in  from  the  street  and  asks  for  a  box  of 
candy,  we  give  it  to  him;  if  a  sergeant  sent  down  for  a  box  of 
candy,  or  a  pound  of  chocolate,  we  give  it  to  him,  ajid  we 
would  give  it  to  any  other  friend;  but  we  do  not  give  it  in  the 
spirit  of  a  bribe,  or  anything  like  that. 
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Q.  I  know,  Mr.  Wolfe,  but  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  around 
t  liPHe  tables  were  to  send  up  to  your  factory  for  a  box  of  caramels 
to  pve  to  his  sweetheart  as  a  present,  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
give  it  for  nothing?    A.  Not  unless  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  And  yet,  if  a  police  oflBcial  sent  down  for  a  box  of  chocolate 
or  a  box  of  creams,  you  would  give  it  without  hesitation?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Because  he  was  a  police  official?  A.  For  that  reason 
alone;  certainly. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  members  of  the  police  department 
have  got  sweet  tastes  and  desires?  A.  Well,  a  good  many  of 
them.  ( 

Q.  And,  I  suppose,  the  rule  that  has  been  applied  to  the  offi- 
cers and  to  the  sergeants,  would  naturally  be  applied  to  the 
captains?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  often  the  court  officers. 

Q.  And  very  often  to  court  officers,  and,  in  fact,  men  holding 
public  positions,  Mr.  Maillard?    A.  Mr.  Wolfe! 

Q.  Mr.  Wolfe,  I  should  say;  men  holding  public  positions 
yon  would  be  inclined  to  give  them  a  little  present  of  a  box 
of  candy,  or  something,  simply  because  they  hold  a  public  posi- 
tion?   A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  of  course  your  memory  being  now  refreshed  upon  that 
subject,  you  know  that  that  concern  has  sent  some  ornamental 
boxes  —  when  I  say  ornamental  boxes  I  may  not  use  the  cor- 
rect trade  terms,  but  boxes  of  candy  put  up  in  nice,  attract- 
ive form  —  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  if  they 
srnt  anything  to  a  captain  he  gets  an  ordinary  box  like  anybody 
else. 

(}.  He  gets  a  common  box?  A.  A  common  regular  pasteboard 
box. 

Q.  No  fixing  up  or  ornamentation  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  sent  such  boxes  to  captains  of  the  precinct,  to 
various  captains?  A.  Not  to  the  precinct;  around  the  holidays, 
yes.  we  send  as  a  Christmas  present  a  box  of  candy. 

Q.  Do  those  boxes  of  candy  include  all  the  confections  that 
you  have  ever  sent  to  heads  of  the  police  department?  A. 
How  do  you  mean;  an  assortment  of  goods? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Certainly;  we  never  send  out  a  single  article; 
we  give  them  different  kinds  of  goods,  bon  bons,  and  caramels 
and  different  kinds  of  fruits  —  whatever  the  assortment  is  com- 
posed of. 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  a  police  officer  to  give  tliem 
a  particular  brand  of  candies,  or  particular  kind  of  caramels, 
snow  drops,  or  things  of  that  kind?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  select  a  particular  kind  of  candy  to  send  to 
any  particulnr  officer?    Ji,  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  mixed,  were  they?    A.  Mixed  candies. 

Q.  How  about  your  coffee;  you  manufacture  coffee,  don't  you? 
A.  Coffee,  we  do  not  manufacture  coffee;  we  manufacture 
^oods  flavored  with  coffee. 

<i.  Don't  you  manufacture  cakes  from  which  coffee  or  choco- 
late is  made?    A.  Cake  chocolate;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  your  fiiends  of  the  police 
department  had  a  taste  for  chocolate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  never  occurred  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  How  much  candy  would  you  give  up  to  the  police  alto- 
gether in  the  course  of  a  year?  A.  I  don't  believe  it  would 
amount  to  15  pounds  or  20  pounds;  it  is  very  rarely  they  ask 
for  anything  —  the  captain  never;  it  is  mostly  the  ordinary  men 
that  make  the  demand  and  ask  for  a  package  of  candy  for  their 
families. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  never  see  them  put  iu  a  piece  of  candy  called  "  Green- 
back?"   A.  No,  sir;  we  don't  put  them  up  that  way. 

Bernard  W.  Wolff,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

(J.  You  are  in  the  liquor  business?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  in  it  for  some  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  always  endeavored  to  conduct  your  busi- 
ness in  conformit}'  with  law,  I  am  informed?     A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  liquor  store  at  No.  202  Ninth  avenue?  A. 
That  is  the  number. 

Q.  And  how  long  ago  is  it  since  you  kept  that  liquor  store? 
A.  Since  79  — 1879  — the  first  of  April,  a  lucky  day. 

Q.  While  you  kept  that  liquor  store,  202  Ninth  avenue,  was 
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any  demand  made  on  you  by  any  policeman,  or  any  person  be- 
loLging  to  the  police  depai*tment,  for  money,  in  consideration 
for  allowing  you  to  remain  open  on  Sundays?  A.  Well,  not 
directly,  of  course. 

Q.  Indirectly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  appreciate  your  position,  Mr.  WollT,  very 
much,  and  my  information  of  you  is,  that  you  are  an  honest, 
upright  miin;  I  ask  you  now,  without  other  questions  to  tell  the 
committee  the  whole  of  that  transaction?  A.  Well,  I  would 
like  to  answer  all  questions,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  volunteer  anything?  A.  I  would 
rather  not. 

Q.  I  understand  your  position;  who  was  the  person  that  ever 
first  suggested  to  you  that  you  pay  some  money  to  the  police 
department?  A.  Well,  that  came  through  a  different  source, 
you  know;  I  was  persecuted,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  amend 
some  way  or  to  stop  carrying  on  my  business. 

Q.  How  were  you  persecuted?  A.  By  constantly  being  in- 
terrupted in  my  business  by  the  police. 

Q.  And  arrests  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  these  arrests  were  made  you  were  not  paying  any 
mcmey  to  the  police?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  your  business  was  being  broken  up  on 
account  of  their  continual  interference  with  you?  A.  80  much 
so,  that  I  wished  to  sell  out  my  place. 

Q.  That  you  were  ready  to  sell  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  I  suppose,  friends  suggested  to  you  that  if  you  made 
it  all  right  for  the  police  your  persecution  would  cease?  A. 
You  are  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  police  oiBcial,  any  man  belonging  to  the  police 
department,  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  on  that  sub- 
ject?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  official;  wasn't  it  Captain  Grant?  A.  It 
was  not  him  personally,  but  his  men  that  he  had  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  His  wardman?    A.  I  suppose  he  was  a  wardman;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rememebr  the  names  of  the  wardman  or  the  officer? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name?  A.  One  was  Mr.  Logan,  and  the 
other  was  Mr.  Dougherty;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  their 
names  right  or  not 
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By  Senator  Lexow: 


Q.  What  preeinrt  is  that?    A.  The  Sixteenth,  located  on  West 

Twentieth  street. 

I5y  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  That  was  in  1888,  I  think  it  web;  that 
was  the  year  of  the  blizzard;  that  was  it  that  struck  me. 

Q.  The  blizzard;  that  is  the  police  blizzard  struck  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lexow. —  He  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  blii- 
zard  before,  and  is  trying  to  counteract  it  now. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  mean  by  the  police  blizzard  before,  that  you  had 
been  struck  before?    A.  That  was  my  first  experience. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  experience  in  the  year  of  the  blizzard? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  demand  did  these  oflQcers  make  on  you;  give  us 
your  best  recollection?  A.  That  if  I  wished  to  do  basiness 
after  hours,  as  all  others  did,  that  I  would  have  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  mentioned?  A.  Rather  large,  for 
nie. 

Q.  How  much  was  it?  A.  I  was  rather  independent  at  that 
time,  and  they  made  a  large  assessment. 

Q  What  was  the  size  of  the  assessment?  A.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  the  amount?  . 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 

Q.  Twenty  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes;  that  is  |5  a  week. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation  were  you  com- 
pelled to  accede  to  their  demands?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  I  had  to 
close.  , 

Q.  Or  you  would  have  had  to  close?  A.  Or,  —  well,  I  could 
not  do  business. 

Q.  You  could   not  do  business  under   the  conditions?      Al 
Yea. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  other  men  in  your  business  around  your 
neighborhood  who  were  permitted  to  keep  open  after  hours,  or 
on  Sunday,  practically  speaking  took  away  your  trade?  A.  I 
don't  know. 
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Q  They  prevented  you  —  they  interfered  with  you  in  your 
trade;  if  one  man  could  keep  open  later  than  you  without  being 
interfered  with,  lie  had  an  advantage  over  you,  hadn't  he?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  provision  they  had  made  with  the  raplain. 

Q.  I  understand;  from  the  relaticms  of  the  trade?  A.  Of 
course,  like  we  all  ean  draw  some  inferencM*. 

Q.  They  would  have  some  advantage  over  you  wouldn't  they, 
men  who  were  jiermitted,  or  who  were  not  interfered  with  in 
selling  after  hours,  or  in  selling  on  Sunday,  they  would  have 
an  advantage  over  you  in  catrhing  the  custom  of  Ihe  neighbor- 
hood?    A.  In  looking  at  it  in  a  business  vi(?w,  I  suppose  so. 

Chainnan  Lexow. —  He  was  actually  boing  arrested  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  interfered  with  his  business. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  prevent  Ihese  frecpient  arrests  and  Ihis 
persecution  you  w«'re  compelled  from  Ihe  necessiti(»s  of  the 
case  to  pay  this  monthly  sum  of  ?20?  A.  For  a  certain  lime, 
and  they  made  it  —  he  made  it  a  strong  point  to  have  me  ]»er- 
sonally  arrested,  no  matter  where  I  was  located  in  my  place; 
no  matter  what  it  was;  tliere  were  several  arrests  made  there 
that  I  was  not  guilty  of  at  all. 

Q.  But  ev(»ry  time  they  mad(»  a  raid  on  your  saloon,  as  it  were, 
they  arrestf»d  you?    A.  T  suppose*  it  was  a  raid,  yes. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  a  raid  in  an  offensive  term,  T  mean  an  entry 
into  your  saloon?    A.  Yes:  forcibly. 

Q.  And  from  these  continual  persecutions  you  felt  that  they 
•wore  ]»articularly  down  on  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  made  a  point  to  p«Tseeut«»  you  by  these  arrests?  A\ 
Yes;  especially  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ev<»r  talk  with  the  cai»tain:  did  you  «»ver  have  any 
talk  with  the  captain?     A.  1  did  at  one  tim(\ 

Q.  AVbat  was  that  about?     A.  That  reduced  \m   .issessment. 

fj.  AVill  you  tell  us  if  yon  ]»hMse  h<»w  yon  c;nne  to  s]H*;ik  with 

the  cai>tain  about  the  reduction  of  your  assessmi'ut  ?     A.  It  was 

at  the  time  that  Wardnian  Logan  had  sonu*  sort  of  ditTlic'ulty; 

if    you    remember,    probably    ihcy    all    know    in   that   district, 

that  he  was  removed  from    that  district    on   account   of   some 

money  transactions,  and  T  went  to  the*  ca])tain,  and  I  (explained 

to  him,  and  1  said,  T  am  paying  too  much  money  here  for  ]U'o- 

tection;  I  am  trying  to  do  the  In^st  T  can:  T  can  not  alTord  it. 

1..  '      401 
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By  Senator  Pound:  • 

Q.  Was  that  Captain  Grant?  A.  Captain  Grant;  Mr. 
Donald  Grant. 

Q.  Is  he  still  a  captain?  A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  in  that  precinct 
where  I  am  locatcnl,  and  that  is  tlie  only  captain  I  ever  had  .anj 
dilhculty  with;  when  1  went  to  the  cajnaiu  I  said,  "  I  am  paving 
too  much  money  here,  I  can  not  alTord  it; ''  and  so  I  handetl  him 
an  enveloj)e  at  the  time  with  money  containing  for  that  momli's 
due.  . 

Q.  Twenty  dollars?  A.  No;  I  was  paying  semi-monthly;  it 
made  it  easy  for  him,  and  for  the  captain  too.  I  suppose;  and, 
well,  he  says,  '*  All  right;''  he  took  it  and  laid  it  on  the  de!*k. 

J{v  Chairiiian  Li».\ow: 

o.  Speak  out?  A.  Wi'II,  it  was  inrlosed  in  an  envelope, 
and  not  addressed;  of  course,  if  was  not  any  real  business  trans- 
action in  it,  and  1  told  him  it  was  for  Mr.  Ilogan,  which  was 
tin*  g«*ii!l<Miiiin  who  r(ilh*<t(Ml  it:  and  th'*n  I  told  him,  says  1, 
"  \\  hat  can  yon  do  in  (hat  'asc; ''  well,  hr  said,  **  I  will  srnd  Mr. 
J)oujrhrily  aioiind  some  dav  iliis  w(M»k  or  n<»\t  week,''  and  he 
did;  and  tlu»n  he  reduciMl  it  to  ?J()  a  month. 

J5v  Mr.  (loir: 

<i.  (Javi*  yoii  half  r.Hfs?  A.  Yrs.  sir;  1  got  a  full  percentage 
olT  iht'ii:  ;iiid  siiin'  thru,  whm  Captain  (Irant  left,  I  had  always 
conform<*d  as  rlost*  as  1  could,  and  closod  up  ]U'upi»rly,  and  kept 
liH'  d«H»rs  i*h»«<l. 

(^  Voii  lijjd  no  ni"if  irciulih*  with  the  polire?  A.  No  wore 
tronbh^  .it'ti'i-  'Mr.  (Siani  h-ti  llu*  prctinrt  with  any  raptaiu  at  all. 
iMM-inisi*  I  ii«'V{»i-  paid  in  a  cmi  sinic 

\\\   riiaijinan  L<'\n\v: 

Q.  lh»w    long   did    thrsr   conlrilnitiiuis   madf/    by   you   to  tU*^ 
(•apiaih    rnmlnni^?     A.  I'mil    hi-    was    trausiVrr«Ml    to    anotlit\r  ^ 
pn-rinri. 

Q.  l>n  yoii  know  who  that  was?  A.  That  was  during  tli!^  ^ 
linlr  trnjiiinn.  whm  thrv  all  wno  irauslVriMMl;  1  should  jiidjT^ 
ji  litth'  nv«']'  tliiff  \i-ars  atro. 

i}.  KiL'htiMii  ImmhIimI  and  niiirtv-onr?  A.  When  thev  wcrr' 
all  tiah.«-tVi*r«Ml. 
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By  Senator  I\>und: 

Q.  So  you  kept  u\i  Ibis  disl)ui*»(*iiient  for  about  three  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr,  Wolir,  you  beloiiji:  to  the  SixteontU  District 
I-iquor  Dealers'  Assoriaiion,  dou't  you?  A.  Yes,  I  am  a  member 
of  that. 

Q.  And  has  any  aetiou  b^eu  taken  in  that  assoeiation  touch- 
ing tht*  ]»aym(Mit  hy  the  d<*alers  to  th<»  police?  A.  At  that  time 
I  was  not  a  m<»mber  of  Ihe  Liquor  Deah^rs'  Associaliuii,  and  as 
far  as  that  ;K:tii»n  is  coneonHMl,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it; 
I  simply  pay  tin*  ordinary  du<*s;  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  nn?  your  dues?  A.  I  can  not  say  now;  let  me  see; 
they  are  about  two  dollars  a  mouth,  I.  think. 

Q.  Two  dcillars  a  month,  ."lO  ccnis  a  wc(»k;  arc  there  not  special 
dues  sometimos  called  for?    A.  Not  sin<o  I  have  been  a  member. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  mcMuber?  A.  Since  —  W(dl,  I 
have  be«»n,  and  1  was  a  member.  an<l  I  resigned,  and  then  I 
joined  the  organizalicm  again,  in  1S!)1.  I  think  it  was,  as  near 
as  I  can  recolleet,  about  three  yr-ars. 

Q.  Well,  to  what  purpose  are  those  du<*s  applieil — §2  a? 
month,  .?2i  a  year?  A.  TIh»  general  exp<»nsi-s:  they  have  got 
to  pay  r(*nls,  and  then  the  delegates  have  (»xpenses  of  their 
little  disburstMueiiis,  I  siipjiost*;  I  don't  know. 

l\v  S<fnator  Pound :  > 
••  • 

Q.  ilow  many  members  have  you  of  iIh?  ass«)ciation?  A.  £ 
can  not  sav:  over  a  hnndrecl. 

Q.  Ajiproxiinately?  A.  Well,  VM)  say,  probably:  i  ran  not 
^ay:  I  am  noi  one  of  the  ollirers;  I  ran  not  say  ln)W  many  tliey 

are. 

liy  Mr.  tlolY: 

Q.  Who     is     the     ]»resident.      of      ihe     association?     A.   Mr. 
-^3lC(  larry. 

Q.  Whert*  does  he  kepp?     A.   He  keeps  on  Ninlh  avi^nue  and 
'wenty-sixth  streei. 
Q.  And  who  is  the  linaneial  serretary  of  ihe  a^sociaiion?     A. 
'r. —  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Kirhards. 
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Q.  Isn't  he  the  treasurer?    A.  No;  "Mr.  Petry  is  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  l^etry  keeji?    A.  Ninth  «avenue. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pass-book,  showing  the  payment  of  your  dues? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Q.  1  mean,  there  is  such  a  i»ass-booIv?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And    iue    tiiere   any   other    payments    aceounted    for   op 
allowed  in  tliat  pass-book,  ex(ei»t  a  monthly  due?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  sp^M-hil  assessments  iu  the  asso- 
ciation? A.  Not  to  my  refrolhM/iion  while  I  was  a  uiember;  let 
me  see;  1  ean't  advisedly  stale;  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  have 
forgotten. 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  you  arc*  not  an  otlieer  of  the  assoeiation? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  pursue  that  line  of  inquiry  with  you:  that  will 
do,  unless  tin*  S*»nators  wish  to  ask  you  any  questions. 

Chairman  L(»xow. —  That  is  all. 

S<»th  r».  Kobinsnn,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  lestititMl  as  follows: 

I>in»(l  examiuati«m  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  V(»u  ar«»  a  lawyer,  are  you  nnt?     A.  Y(*s,  sir. 

Q.  When*  is  your  otlite?     A.  Forty-nine  Liberty  street. 

(2.  Do  you  see  rolicenian  Callahan  in  the  court-room?  A.  I 
did  se(»  him  here  this  iiHuning:  1  den't  — 

Q.  When*  is  Olliri'r  rnllahan  (The  oHieer  <loes  not  respond.)  ? 
You  have  seen  liim  here  this  nH»riiing,  haven't  you?  A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  tirsi  mm*  Olheer  Callahan?  A.  On  Sejitem- 
ber  JL*th. 

<2.   IMease  lell  us  all  abour  it   in  your  own  way?     A.  T  wa$ 
going  down  in  ilie  elevaied  railroad  from  Flfty-eighlh  street,  and 
at  Twenty cighrh  stnM*i  nn  olhcer  cann*  in  and  sat  opposltf*  to 
m(\  staggered  into  (Im*  car.  and  was  so  inioxieated  he  could  not 
l»ui  his  paper  back  info  his  p<»iker  tlnit  he  had  taken  out;  at 
Tweniy-iliiid  street.  1  got  out.  to  go  to  tin*  district  court:  lio!!Ot 
out  at  the  same  i»lac(*:  1  having  notic«»d  him  in  the  car.  I  noti'vd 
him  aflt-r;  Isc  sinmbled  down  the  first  part  of  the  stairs,  fl^^^^ 
ndled  down  tin*  latter  pait  of  ilu*  stairs,  In'ad  over  and  ov**r  hUi> 
Ihegnlter;  in  an  in^^iant  a  man  rushed  up  an<l  assisted  him  t<>  b\» 
feet,  and   lianled   him  down   inio  the  cellar  undern(*alh,  Ji^^^' 
ander's  show  store,  at  flu*  norihwest  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  ^*^* 
Tw(*ntvthird  str(*ct  —  it  is  a  trunk  store;  I  called  the  attent*^"^ 
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of  the  roiiiulsman,  who  was  light  there  on  the  corner,  to  the 
condition  in  whieh  one  of  liis  force  was. 

Q.  Did  voii  hsirn  the  name  of  the  roundsman?  A.  CVNeill, 
I  think  ii  was;  and  at  lirst  he  wouhl  not  int<Mfere  or  do  any- 
tliinj^:  lie  came  to  lh(»  store.  an<l  those  in  Ihe  store  said  that 
there  were  no  snth  man  then*,  that  no  policeman  had  <^one  down; 
I  insisted  that  he  had.  and  about  tiiat  time  a  policeman  came 
out  of  tiii're,  and  Koundsman  O'Xeill  wanKfd  me  to  believe  that 
\vas  the  man:  he  was  piM-fecily  straight. 

<2.  \ou  moan  it  was  a  ujan  in  a  policeman's  uniform?  A. 
An  ai»|»arenf  polic(»nian,  and  tinally,  after  much  urging  Kounds- 
nian  o'Xeill  W(*nt  down  into  the  store,  and  after  some  time  came 
hack,  and  said  lie  rould  find  no  such  man  down  there;  I  still 
iTisisted.  and  mv  rcM:olhMtion  is  Houndsnnm  O'Neill  went  down 
aj^ain  and  came  bark  again,  and  rejiorted  the  same,  ho  could 
n^it  find  him;  I  t(»hl  him  I  was  sure  he  wjis  ther<\  and  ottered 
iijy  assistanre  to  lind  the  nuin;  I  then  went  down  with  Kounds- 
tnan  (TNeill,  and  f«»und  then?  was  no  other  means  of  getting 
out  of  the  i»hhe,  and  in  a  few  minut(\s  I  found  this  oHicer, 
f'nilalian,  1  bejit'vt*  his  nann*  is.  wUh  his  coat  and  hat  otT,  tucked 
a\\ay  in  beliind  thrse  trunks,  lying  on  his  fac«.*;  then  llounds- 
iM.an  O'N'eill  took  him  out,  and  he  fell  on  th«'  ll<»or,  so  intoxicated 
that  timr,  and  tlien  li<»  calh'd  a  ptdiceman  down  into  the  cellar 
again:  1  w<Mit  up  and  aft<r  miirh  mcu'c*  drlny.  Roundsman  0'Nt*ill 
arrest«'<I  this  <»t^i<t*r.  took  him  to  the  Tliirtirth  stre<*t  station, 
and  then  tliey  sent  down  to  the  Thirteenth  street  feu*  a  doctor, 
to  sc'e   wlu'iher  lu*   was   intoxicated. 

Q.  ^  ou  was  in  \\\o  statiou-lious(»  at  the  time,  wasn't  vou?     A. 
I  was;  iifter  a  further  «ielay,  the  dcH.-tor  came. 

J^v  rhaiinian   Lexow: 

Q.  Wlio   was    till'   dot-tor?     A.  I   dcm't   know. 

Q.  Was  he  a   poiir<»  surg««ni?     A.  Vcs.  sir;  a  [lolicc  surgeon. 

Jiv   Mr.    Moss: 

Q.  Wasn't  it   J)r.  <'<M»k?     A.  T  don't   kn<»w  his  name. 

Q.  ProceiMl.  A.  lie  was  \«'ry  courteous,  and  went  through 
«ln  exauiination:  he  admiilrd  to  mt>  tliat  the  olViccr  had  been 
Qnuking.  and  was  not  tin  n  tit  for  duty;  but  1  understand  that 
^le  reported  that  lie*  was  tit  for  duty. 

12.  Was  the  onic4'r  locked  up?     A.   lie  was  discliarg«Ml. 
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Q.  1I<»  was  (listhjii'^cd:  mid  \v«nt  out  on  the  sti-eet  again, 
wasuM  he?  A.  \V(»11»  that:  was  aftcM*  1  h»ft.;  he  Haid  he  would 
speak  to  tlic  roiindsiiian  and  make  his  L'e])ui't. 

Mr.  Mciss. —  1  think  that  is  all  we  want  of  Mr.  Hohinsou;  this 
OiYici'v  t'allalijin  is  und<M*  subpoena,  and  has  been  in  the  court 
room  to-day:  and  we  shall  n*M*d  him  later;  tht*re  iir.*  oiLr 
d<*\<*lopm«'nis,  roiircrnin^  the  sanu?  man;  this  is  Ollieer  rallahou, 
of  tin*  Jj'onard  street  station. 

Diedrick  (bM-cken,  ealbnl  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
bein^  *lnly   sworn,   t«*stilitd   as   follows: 


Direel   examination   by   Mr.   3Ioss: 

Q.  Where  do  yon  liv<*?     A.  Three  hundred  KaslOiie  Hundred 
and    Eij^httM»nth    sire<»t. 

Q   And  your  business  it  that  of  a  grocer,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  hav<-»  the  grocery  on  the  (!orner. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  piecinet  of  Cjiptain  Westervelt,  isn't  it?    A. 
I   believe   it    is. 

Q.  lie  is  your  <*aptain;  did  you  have  a  burjrlary  at  your  sioro 
recently?     A.  Ves,  sir;   I   did.  some  time  aj^o. 

Q.  \VlM*n  was  that?     A.  1  think  it  was  about  a  month  a;re,  t 
believi'. 

Q.  In   tlu»  monili   of  S^pti'mb^r?     A.  I  think  it  is;  y(*s:   la?t 
month. 

il  What  <lid  you  h»sr?  A.  I  lost  about  y^iM)  worth  of  «-i;:ar?; 
and  they  brokr  iIh*  lill,  and  did  not  ,iret  much;  thry  trifd  tht* 
safe,  an<l  did  not  urt  thai  oi'cn. 

ii.  Vou  reiMHUMJ  iliat  very  sunn  after  it  «M*curre*l  to  the  ortlrf^^* 
on  the  brai:  tliihri   you?     A.  No;  ihat  was  at  midnij:hi,  nhonr 
12  o'clork;  OIlircM'  A  Urn  wokr  mr  up:  \\<»  Avent  down  in  the  txlhiv 
and  wi'  found  a  man  rlmr  u|>  under  iho  stairs,  a  pretty  res]rt*cr- 
able  looking'  man.  and  hi'  made  beliove  he  was  intoxieated,  huz 
h(?  was  iHM  :  }»ui  1  jiot  a  pariiiiou  down  in  tin*  ccdlar,  that  waj^iH 
rijiln,  and  iliey  <*ould  not  p-i  up  in  tin*  store,  and  everytliin;;  wJis 
hiclN*  i|  .11   !ii;:i   !'!ii»':  h.«-  Lroipjlii   iJii'  man  up,  an<l  he  a^k«*'l '"'* 
what  lo  do,  jiud  I  found  eviT\  iliirm  w.-is  all  ri^lu.  and  1  toM  1»"^ 
TO  let    I  he  m.Jii  p4>.  and   ih»'  next   morninji*  the  clerk  opeiUMl  up* 
and  the  eiiLiais  :ind  money  was  ^imie. 

Q.  The   oHirer   railed    y<»ur   attention    to   the   open  dc»uP''    '^ 
Yes:  he  saw  a  liirlit  in  th<»  rellar. 
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Q.  And  you  and  he  went  down  and  found  a  man?    A.  Ye& 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  the  time  any  cigars  bad  been  taken? 
A.  >'o,  sir. 

Q.  The  ullicer  asked  you  what  be  should  do?  A.  Yes;  and  I 
told  him  to  let  him  go. 

Q.  And  iheu  you  discovered  you  had  lost  some  cigars?  A. 
The   next   uioriiiug. 

Q.  J)id  you  reaper  I  that  to  the  captain?    A.  I  did,  yea,  sir. 

C^.  Uow  did  you  do  that?  A.  I  sent  the  clerk  up  to  tlie 
station-house  and  reported  it;  the  captain  came  down  and 
5\'anled  to  know  what  was  gone.  , 

C2.  Captain  \Vest<»rvelt  came  to  your  store?  A.  I  think  it  was 
the  captain;  we  told  him  everything  that  was  gone. 

Q,  Did  a  deleftive  come  to  your  store,  too?  A.  That  I  don't 
know;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  renjem])er  a  citizen  coming  in  and  making  some 
ron:arks  at  the  time  the  policeman  was  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  were  those  remarks?  A.  Well,  h(»  told  me  the  only 
Thin;r  to  (hi  wns  to  «;n*jis<»  th<»s<»  tluii«rs,  and  get  the  goods  hack. 

Q.  l*ay  the  ofUcers  and  you  would  get  the  goods  back?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  otlicer  was  present  at  the  time?  A.  Yes;  the 
oflicer  was  ]ir«»sent ;  that  is,  th<»  cn]»tain,  I  beHev(»  it  was. 

ii.  The  captain  then  observed  that  a  citizen  had  b<*come 
acquainted  with  the  rnatt^M*:  he  noticed  an  outsid(»r  had  come 
into  the  matter?     A.  Y(»s,  sir. 

Q.  Then  <lid  tlu?  ra]»taiii  make  any  stat(»ment  to  you  about 
reporting  thr  casr  to  head»|uart<'rs?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  think  a.  mimin»;  dichrt:  the  faptain  say  t«>  you  that 
the  presence  of  this  riiiziMi  had  giv«*n  him  troiibh*,  and  lu*  had 
been  obliged  to  report  the  burglary  to  headrpiarlers?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  M'hat  did  he  say  about  reporting  ihe  niaiter  fu  lioad- 
<jiiarters?     A.  Well.  I  d.id  not  rejMul  the  matter  in  headj|narters. 

Q.  What  did  the  ]iolirenian  say  about.  re|»orling  the  burglary 
"to  hendnuf»rt«'rs?     A.  He  did  n<it  sav  anvt!iin;r. 

Q.  FHdn'l  you  t«»ll  Mr.  Wood  that  tlie  ]M)liee  captain  said  he 

■^'onld   not  have  had   to   report    thai    bui'rlary   to   ii(»ad<|uarters. 

CXce]itintr  Mr.  Wood  had  been  present  ?     A.   No.  sir:  I  did   not. 

i>.  Vou  did  nc»!    te'l   Mr.   WcmhI   thu:  tli-n   if   Mr.  Wood   has 

informed  us  so,  vou  ihink  lie  i^  inisl'ik"?!?      \.  I  fjiink  he  is. 
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Q.  llavo  you  hud  any  oWwv  troubles  of  a  similar  kind  there 
isiiiro  that  tiiiH»;  wasn't  th<»  flini-lliim  «|:anu*  vork<*d  on  you?  A. 
Yes.  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  \\  In*n  (lid  iliat  lia]»iK'n?     A.  About  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  jret.  from  you?  A.  They  got  the  best 
of  me  lo  il^U) 

li.  Did  they  j»et   <mly  S;!)?     A.  Xo;  they  ;iot   the  ^Ul 

ii.  Then  they  wen*  extraonlinaiy  llim-fiammers;  was  this  man 
who  gc»t  tlie  r?l(»  from  you  alone,  or  <lid  he  have  a  ganjjf  with  him! 
A.  Xo,  he  was  alone  at  that  time?;  he  was  alone  in  the  store  and 
a  <M)Uple  of  men  *<tandin.ti-  outside  on  tin?  street. 

(2.  Vou  w(M'e  making;  ehang**,  or  puttinjx  your  money  in  the 
safe?     A.  \<»,  I  was  ronntin.^  u))  at  tlie  ^nd  of  the  day. 

<i.  And  this  man  rjinie  in  iu  *^r\.  you  to  change  a  >5H)  bill?  A. 
Yes;  this  g^mg  .1  notired  hafl  h«H*n  watching  me  for  a  half  an 
hour,  antl  I  sent  the  clerks  up  stairs  about  two  minutes  before 
wlhu  thfv  r;jmr  in,  j»nd  1  was  all  ah»ne  there,  and  thev  had  the 
best   of  me  right   there*. 

Q.  When  vou  diseo\ere<l  von  had  been  cheated,  vou  did  not 
daie  ;ro  {}\\\  after  ihe  nmn?  A.  No,  1  scm*  the  others  on  the 
corner,  and  ail  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  back  and  take  the 
rest  (»n  the  drsk  there,  so  1  Jind  to  go  back  jind  put  the  money 
in  the  saf<%  iind  then  tin*  man  was  gon<'. 

i),  Idchri    \«Hi   hnvi*  some   (r<»uble  after  that?     A.  No. 

^i.  Wasn't  th«'r«'  a:i  ellort  lo  steal  som«'ihing  from  ihcilo11.es 
VwM  V     A.  1   )Mliive  ;Iirie  was. 

ii.  And  didn't  viMi  turn  that  mnn  over  to  an  otlicer?  A.  WeH, 
T  told   v(.ii  it    w:»s  U'V  uit'i*  s«rTi  him. 

■  • 

il  ^Nli;i1?  A  My  \il'.'  s.r.i  iht-  three  of  them  hanjring  <^"^ 
right  jhi-oss  IJH*  sic'tMi  ihriM'.  nnd  sh«'  was  outsi<le,  and  nn»*  w 
IImsn  A"nt  in  iIj-  hu!!-"M.  :;nd  >iif  went  after  him,  and  just  as 
sin»  iLioi  (.n  I'M-  h«;.d  of  il-r  s'jiiis,  h«*  was  knorking  on  the  diniii}?- 
r«.uni  (hior  ji»:d  nskini::  ilh-  si  i\.int  uirl  to  h*t  him  fix  tin'  lin(*al*^ 
!Mr<.  <I«*rj-i*n  s-ni  li'm  np  \\\y  \\ir«'-— and  just  as  In »  said  that 
my  uii'»'  c-niiH*  n[».  ,ind  tnhl  '.he  jn»li.rnmn  alMUit  it  il own  on  the 
sid«-\v;ilk. 

(i.  \\'\r,i\  iljd  I'e-  pnlisi-ni.in  do  with  the  man?  A.  lb*  j"^* 
L,i\\f  !<in  :\   V, nrning,  thni   is  nil. 

ii.  \\;inn<^   Isim   :M:d  snit  him   r)|V?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  And   iM:8't"  no  arn'st?     A.   No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  tliive  ornirivncrs  of  that  kind  inside  one  month?. 
A.  *vnd  two  of  ihi-ni  ri^hi  awa.v  as  soon  as  this  man  got  down- 
stairs, and  this  ono  th<*  polkcman  h.M  him  go. 

Q.  Thero  is  thn-r  f»T«ins  lo  i-oh  you,  tw*)  of  thrni  su(M'»*ssful 
in  one  luonih,  in  rnj.Min  Wcstorwlt's  piocinct,  by  persons 
traveling  in  gangs;   twice  at  any  rate?    A.  Yc»s,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  tlie  officer  that  sent  tlie  last  man' 
away?    A.  That  1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Oflker  Allen?  A.  Xo;  it  was  not  Oflicei' 
Allen. 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  You  say  this  citizen  told  you  you  had  btjtter  grease  the 
police?    A.  No;  he  thought  if  I  did,  they  would  get  it 

Q.  He  thought  if  you  greased  the  poii^'e  you  would  get  the 
goods  back?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you   otfer   to  grc^ase  any   one?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  your  goods  back,  as  a  natural  consequence? 
A.  No. 

Leon  Jiuch,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tin*  State,  being 
duly  sw-orn,  testified  ns  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  Canal 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tlochst^'in?    A.  T  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  llochsiein  send  you  to  a  Mr.  Kos(Mi  with  a  chowder 
ticket?    A.  ife  tlid  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Uos^n  srnd  you  bnck  to  Mr.  IIoclist<'in  with  a 
chowd(»r  ticket?     A.  lb*  did,  siv, 

Q.  Wlmt  was  the  occasion  of  that?  A.  Afr.  Koson  is  an  uncle 
of  mim»,  and  ho  nM|ii«'sicd  me  to  take  this  lirket  <lown  to  Mr. 
Ifochstein.  telling  him  that  business  In-ing  in  such  circum- 
stances now.  Ihat  lia«l  rondored  liim  imp<issibli»  to  tak'^  that 
ticket  from  Mr.  Ibnlistrin:  1  diil  so.  and  met  Mr.  Ilochstein 
there  in  company  with  a  genthMiian  of  th«'  name  of  Dr.  Appc-I; 
Mr.  Ilochstein  caim*  ov«m-  to  mo,  and  askrd  nn*  what  F  wan  tod; 
and  I  t(dd  him  That  Mr.  Kosen  asked  him  kindly  to  take  this 
ticket  back  again,  as  it  ri*nders  him  impossible*  to  acce})t  the 
ticket,  as  he  is  doing  no  business  >\liatovor;  bofore  I  go  any  fur- 
L.  402 
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thor,  gontlfuion,  I  do  not  care  to  give  this  testimony,  because  I 
know  ii  will  only  hurt  me. 

Q.  WliJit  did  Mr.  llochstuin  say?  A.  1  refuse  to  givt;  any 
furtlier  information. 

Mr.  Mo^s. —  Yon  can  not  do  that,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  is  nothing  to  criminate  yoii. 

The*  Witness. —  It  will  liarm  me  a  great  deal,  and  harm  my 
position.  I 

IW  Chairman  Lexow: 

12.  What  is  your  position?  A.  1  am  at  present  emphnvl  in 
tlu»  linanro  d^partmrnt. 

ii.  <.)f  what?    A.  Uf  the  comptroller's  office. 

l\y  ^Senator  Tound: 
Q.  Of  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

I>v  Mr.  Moss: 

* 

Q.  How  will  it  hurt  yon  in  that  position? 

]»v  ('hairman  1-exow: 

Q.  Yon  m«'jin  to  say  th<»  testimony  you  give  bef^u'e  this  c(»in- 
mitti»e  will  br  lakrn  up  by  political  force's  in  this  city  and  harm 
you  in  your  jiosliion?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  sjiy  ihat?  A.  l*(M;ause  it  was  throug!| 
politirnl  inlluciHM*  I  goi  my  position. 

Itv  SiMiator  l*ound: 

Q.  Who  is  ihis  iloclisicin,  lliat  ]»o1iti<';il  inllucnce  slsoiild  pro- 
tect him?  A.  It  is  iioi  luM-aiisp  I  .ir<M.  tluit  th:-ou?rh  M!*.  M««'h- 
stein;  but  I  got  it  through  jinothcr  gt»ntlcman.  aiitl  ihi'v  arc 
related  juetty  well. 

I5v  Chairman  Lexow: 

ii.  And  \ou  m<*;ni  this  commit i«m»  to  understand  tin*  pr^-sent 
condition  in  (his  city  is  that  if  you  atttMupted  to  give  testi- 
mony aujiinst  such  a  man  as  iIochst<'in  of  this  ciry,  tr..it  your 
position  as  em]>loye  of  the  comptndler  of  this  city  will  Inr  at  an 
end?  A.  Not  only  that,  but  I  may  o]>enly  say  in  this  court  tluit 
1  am  u(d:sure  of  my  life  in  walking  through  the  district  I  live  in. 

ii.  Don't  you  think  under  those  conditions,  it  is  time  the 
young  men  of  Ihis  city  should  come  to  the  frcuit  and  stop  that 
kind  of  business?    A.  W^s,  I  do. 
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Q.  So  we  shall  be  put  in  a  position  to  stop  it  by  legislation? 
A.  J  do;  bnt  I  do  not  think  I  myself  will  be  capable  to  take  care 
of  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  We  will  put  it  on  the  record  that  you  are  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness, that  you  are  forced  upon  the  stand,  that  you  are  obliged 
to  testify;  vou  have  not  volunteered  anv  information  what- 
ever;  we  have  only  learned  of  this  point  by  the  veriest  chanoe, 
and  we  have  taken  advantage  of  your  being  in  the  court-room, 
.without  any  consultation;  now,  please  tell  us  what  Mr.  Ilochstein 
said?  A.  Well,  this  Mr.  Hoclistein  asked  me  what  I  wanted  and 
I  told  him  that  Mr.  Kosen  has  sent  this  ticket  by  me  to  him,  that 
he  can  not  take  it,  and  as  soon  as  business  will  i>ick  up  a  little 
bit,  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  two  tickets;  he  says,  *'I  will  not 
take  this  ticket  back  from  you;  if  Mr.  Kosen  wants  to  return  tliis 
ticket,  let  him  come  down  personally  and  return  this  ticket; 
but  if  he  d<K*s,  1  f<H»l  sorry  for  him;"  Ik?  says,  *'Jf  he  wants  to 
keep  tliat  place  running,  he  b<»tt«»r  keep  this  ticket  or  else  he 
will  be  pulled  pretty  quick." 

Bv  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  place  did  Mr.  Rosen  keep?  A.  A  policy  shop;  I 
came  back  and  told  this  to  ^h\  Rosen,  that  Mr.  Ilochstein  said 
80  and  so,  and  Mr.  Rosen  being  alarmed  at  tliis  did  not  know 
iTTbat  in  the  world  to  do;  I  don't  exactly  recollect  what  happened 
after  that  now. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  bought  the  tieket  or  not?  A. 
I  do  not  know  Ihat,  no,  sir;  I  doui  think  he  di^l.  but  perhaps  he 
did  after  that. 

Q.  What  was  that  association?  A.  A  4-howdc»r  of  (he  Iloch- 
fitein  Association. 

Q.  Where  does  that  associatiiui  meet?  A.  T  don't  know;  I 
never  come  in  contract  with  tliose  ]»eoph»  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  ])n'sideni  of  tlie  assoriaiion?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who    is?    A.  Honorable    Timothy    1>.    Sullivan. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  seen  tlu*  name  of  Timothy 
D.  Sullivan  upon  the  ]>asteboard?    A.  T  saw  it  on  th<»  card;  I 
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do  not  know  he  is  chairman  of  the  association;  I  do  not  know 
positively. 

Q.  You  don't  know  positively,  whether  he  is  actually  chairman 
or  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  it  on  the  cards. 

Q.  Those  cards  of  the  Hochstein  Association  are  all  around 
the  districlfl,  are  lliey  not;  you  see  them  frequently  in  the  dis- 
trict, don't  you?  A.  Well,  generally  when  the  chowders  take 
place,  I  see  his  name. 

Q.  And  upon  tliat  announcement  of  the  society  there  is  a  list 
of  names  generally;  isn't  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  members  of  the  society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  large  number  of  prominent  names  api)ear  upon  that 
list?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Ve  will  i>roduce  the  list  later;  but  whether  those  names 
are  put  there  by  authority,  we  can  not  say?  A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir. 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  How  much  was  the  ticket?  A.  I  believe  four  or  five  dol- 
lars; I   don't   know. 

By  Chtairman  Lexow:  . 

Q.  Witness,  this  opinion  you  advanc<'d  a  few  moments*  a^o 
with  refcn^nce  to  the  unrortainty  of  your  t«»nnre  of  otlice  — 
Srnnlor   l*.racllc\v. —  And   lift*. 

l?v    Clijiii'mjin    Li'xow: 

Q.  — in  rns(»  you  snid  iinytliing  against  a  district  leader  of 
a  ward  in  this  rily,  is  that  sliared  by  those  who  are  similarly 
eni|do\rd  ns  yon  nn*  by  the  eiiy  deparlnients  here?  A.  WelJ, 
sir.  I  know  one  Ihing,  lh;i!  F  linve  be<Mi  disrharjifd  tmri-  ln-fon* 
through  i»olitieal  inlhu'nee,  after  ]»eing  employed  in  the  New 
York   i»ost-otti('e. 

<i.  TUni  is  not  nn  jmswer  to  tise  .juestion:  wha!  1  ask  you  is 
whether  <h'iks  slniihiriy  riii|iloyed  ns  you  are  in  tlie  depart- 
ments of  this  city.  liaA<*  tin*  sjinn*  IVar  of  d«-v<'loninir  against  the 
powiM's  that  ])i\  that  you  s^-eni  to  hav<*  on  The  \vitn«*ss  stand 
in-re?     A.   I    think    so. 

(l  That  is  thi*  irciifral  feeling?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Th.'  .i-rnt-ial  ftM«ling  that  if  tljey  do  that,  if  they  eonie  here 
and  i«'ll  iho  truth,  that  ilioy  \vill  be  disrliarg(»d  from  the  oftiees 
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they  hold?  A.  Tlu*  jr<*iK'ral  thing  is  that  almost  every  clerk  I 
Lave  known  of,  an<l  <*v<'ry  f«ML»ral  or  city  [H>si1i<»n  I  have  held 
iu  the  city  of  New  York,  was  all  the  tini(»  through  political 
intlii(»ncc. 

i}.  And  the  withdrawal  of  thai  inlluence,  would  mean  your 
leaving   tin*   plac«*?     A.  Yes.    sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  und<M'siand  that  all  tlu»  oHircs  hrn»  of  a  Kimilar 
kind  an  lilhd  in  just  that  wav?  A.  As  far  as  mv  experience 
went;  I  do  not  kn<>w  ahout  others. 

Q.  And  their  tenure  dejiends  eniin'ly  upon  the  good  will  of 
tin-  politician  who  put  ihiiu  in  the  ofliee  for  the  time  bi»ing?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  .in  i  :ilso  I  know  that  atl  r  mv  testimonv  here,  Ihat  I 
niitiht  as  w«*Il  sav  j^ood  live  i.o  mv  position. 

i'hairman  Lexow.--I.ei  us  know,  if  anything  of  that  kind 
t:ikes  placM'. 

r>v  Mr.  OolV: 

(>.  \Vhv   do   vou    feel    that?     A.  AVell,   T   have   l»<»en  notified 
•  •  • 

nlrt»ady. 

]»y  Chairman   Lexow: 

ii.  r»y  whom?  A.  I'y  tlie  liname  dej^artment:  that  my  ser- 
>ires  \\er»»  iioi  iripiired  any  m(»r(\  afu^r  having  given  my  testi- 
monv lo  .\Ir.    IMellNM*. 

ii.  When  W'S  this  notihraiioii  s  i«t  .sou?  A.  T.ast  Wednes- 
da\.  a  wiM»k  auo.  vrsli'rdav. 

U.  P»v  whom?     A.  r.v  t'luiindh'r  Fifrh. 

ii.  rersonaliv?     A.  Throiijili    a    leth-r. 

r»v  .Mr.  (iolV: 

il,  Ilavi*  yon  «;ot  tl.r  h-itrr;  you  \vi»ri'  talking  ahont  a  h'tter? 
A.  Yes,  sir:  that  iny  s^rviers  wi*r<»  noi  rr«|uin'd  any  mcu'e. 

Q.  liow  loij«5  al'li-r  Von  L*av«'  vonr  infonnarHUi  to  Mr.  rfi'ffer 
that  1«m1  to  v(ur  tM-inii  inirotlnrcd  as  a  \NiiiM'*<s  JM-re?  A.  I  gave 
mv  information  to  Mr.  IMi'-Vfr.  1  iM-lii-vr.  al»ont  a  month  and  a 
halt',  or  two  months.  aut».  if  I  am  not  iniNtak^n. 

i}.  Ind  yon  know  thai  <  ".inirolh-r  Vh'h  asn-rtained  th:U  fa«t? 
A.  1  do  not  know  ;  ihi*  oiil.N  iia^^on  'nven  in  me  was  1  was  incap- 
ul»h»  of  filling  th<»  o[Vmi». 

ii.  How  long  had  ytui  tilhMl  il?     A.  One  week. 
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Q.  You  had  boon  iu  the  liiuince  department  one  week?  H 
Yes,  sir;  a  week  and  four  days. 

V*\   Senator  Touud: 

(2.  W'Jiat  brought  you  here  this  moming?  A.  Just  simply, 
to  —  1  never  had  a.  ehanc-e  to  see  the  committee  here  a£«8embledy 
and  just  came  in  here  this  morning  by  chauee;  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do. 

lly   Cliainnan    L(»xow : 

Q.  What  position  under  any  lit*ad  of  the  city  dei»artment  here 
did  you  orcupy  pi-c»vi(»us  (o  your  engagement  in  the  financial 
department?  A.  New  York  ]M»stotlice,  under  Postmaster  Van 
Cot  I. 

Q.  And  how  hmg  w<M'e  you  there?  A.  I  was  there  twice;  I 
resigned  onc«*,  and  went  bark  again, 

(i.  L  nu'an  in  j»oini  of  time;  how  many  months,  or  how  many 
years,  or  liow  long?     A.  Over  a  yt*ar;  about  a  year  and  a.  half. 

(2.  You  were  not  disrharged  tliere  by  reason  of  incompetencyT 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \Yliat  olliie  tliere  did  you  lill?  A.  As  senior  clerk,  second 
division  of  tiir  "New  York  posi-ottice. 

().  ^V«M•e  the  duties  tliere  nior«»  difficult  than  the  duties 
assigiMMl  to  \it\i  in  ihr  liTiann'  de]>artment?  A.  I  do  not  think 
thiMe  is  an \ thing  liard;  L  liad  liarder  wcuk  in  the  post-oflice 
than  in  ilie  tinanre  <!e|i;ntnienl :  in  the  linance  dep.irtment  I 
liad  only  to  make  out  bills  all  <iay  long;  and  I  think  a  boy  of 
10  or  12  years  is  capable  of  d<>ing  thai;  and  1  do  not  see  how 
they  elainn'd  I  was  ineapable  <»f  lilliiig  the  olVire. 

(2.  What  lea<is  \(Mi  to  snppost*  a  cnnneetion  between  your 
disiuissal  from  tlM»  tlaatiri'  ile]iartiueiii  and  your  givinjj  this 
evidriH  j\  «ir  ti'slinioiiy.  or  giving  ymir  t<»stimony  to  Pfelfer? 
A.  r.ei  Mns(»  1  was  appointed  there  through  politics,  and  dis- 
chargtd   by  polities. 

(i.  You  ait*  not  enijiloyrd  by  the  city  at  the  presnet  lime? 
A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  \\'h;ii  did  yon  nir.-in  when  a  on  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
if  yon  iravr  i«stiniony  liefmt*  ihis  eomniittee  you  would  be  dis- 
chai'^rd?  A.  1  v.Mnh"  a  niistjikt*;  I  meant  to  say  that  I  bad 
soiuethiiiir  ill  virw  «if  getting,  and  that  by  making  a  statement, 
T  would  hurt  ni\self;  that  is  what  I  mejuit  to  sav. 


By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Tlu'ii  vou  said  —  you  went  on  to  say  yon  might  as  well  send 
iu  a  rt'si;fuation?  A.  1  did  not  say  1  would  have  to  send  in  a 
resi;»  nation. 

Q.  Yes,  you  said  that;  what  did  you  have  in  your  mind  when 
you  said  that?  A.  I  simi)ly  meant  when  I  gave  this  testimony, 
tluit  I  have  something  in  view,  and  I  meant  to  saiy  that  by  giving 
the  testimony  liere  this  morning,  I  might  as  well  take  myself 
out  of  mind  of  getting  it  at  all;  that  is  what  1  mc»aut  to  say. 

Q.  Didn't  vou  intend  this  committee  should  believi;  you  were 
now  in  the  position  in  the  linane*.^  d«.»partment,  and  the  giving 
of  this  Testimonv  would  be  tantamount  to  dismissal;  didn't  vou 
intend  the  committee  to  understand  that,  and  believe  it?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  b<*lieve  not;  you  look  me  so  by  surprise,  if  any  error 
I  Lave  made  I  wish  you  will  overlook,  i  \ 

Q.  We  want  you  to  tell  the  (ruth,  and  if  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition you  havo  implied  artually  exists  in  this  city,  th«;  sooner 
wo  understand  it  the  better;  but  we  want  it  by  truthful  testi- 
mony? A.  8o  far  as  [  have  t(»stitied  I  havi»  bt*en  (Mujiloyed  in 
the  linan«-e  d«'partinc*iit,   I   liavc  tohl   thr  truth. 

Q.  You  wen*  employ<Ml  in  the  liuance  department  a  week  find 
four  days?     A.  Y«*s,  sii*. 

Q.  And  some  thr(»e  weeks  ago  —  how  long  ago  did  you  receive 
tJiis  IcMter  from   Fitch?     A.  A   we<*k  ago  y<»sHM'(lay. 

Q.  A  week  ago  yesterday,  you  received  a  notification  that  your 
services  were  not  any  longer  wanted,  on  a<:counL  of  your  not 
being  able  to  fill  the  position?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  un<b*r  no  dread  of  dischnrg**  in  giving  th«»  testi- 
mony you  havt^  given?  A.  No;  the  only  <lread  1  was  in  was  I 
oxpect(»d  sometliing  in  ilie  city  departmetit.  and  nm  afraid 
t:hrough  giving  this  testimony  I  won't  get  it. 

Q.  Who   caused   yonr   dis<*hargc?     A.  That   1    ^lon't;    know. 

By  riijiirman   T.exow: 

(J.  You  can  not  connect  vonr  discharirc  in  anv  wav,  aceording 
to  your  own  knowh'dge  —  yon  can  not.  ctmiiect  yiiur  discharge 
in  any  way  with  th«*  inloruintion  yen  gave  lo  Tt'etlVr.  can  y<m? 
A.  No.  sir.  I 

Q.  IJave  you  no  knowliMlge?     A.  "Nti.  sir:  1  clon't    know. 

Q.  Tt   is  f*ntirely   inferential   on   yonr   pan?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

By  Senator   Pound:  , 

Q.  You  cherish  no  feeling  of  aniniositv  to  anvbodv  for  havinsr 
been  discharged;  are  you  trying  to  get  even  with  anybody  for 
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caiiBiog  your  discharge  fioiu  the  finance  department?     A.  I  do 
not  know  him.  t 

Q.  Well,  anybody?  A.  1  have  no  opinion  who  caused  my 
discharge.  , 

Q.  Yon  feel  bad  about  your  discharge,  don't  you?  A«  I  do 
I  have  parents  to  sux>port,  and  have  nothing  to  do  at  present 

Q.  And  you  would  like  to  get  even  with  somebody  by  reason 
of  your  discharge?    A.  I  don't  know  with  whom  to  get  even. 

Q.  With  somebody?    A.  I  d<m't  know  who  the  party  is. 

Q.  With  anybody,  shooting  in  the  air  indiscriminately  to  get 
even  with  anybody  for  having  you  discharged?  A.  I  did  not 
oome  here  with  that  purpose. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  fact  is  this  man's  name  is  not  on  our  list  at  all;  he 
chanced  to  cotuo  in  r«mrt;  I  will  jisk  one  further  question: 
Have  you  made*  a])i>Hcation  for  employment  in  any  other  depart- 
ment?   A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  In  another  d<»partmrnt  in  this  city?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  tliat  ajiplication  that  you  feel  to  be  jeopardized 
bv  vour  testimonv  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  saying  that  yc»n  miglit  as  well  send  in  your  resig- 
nation, you  mennl  you  might  as  well  withdraw  your  application? 
A.  Yes;  that  is  what  [  meant  exact! v. 

Bv  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Wen?  you  c^vcr  einplc»y<*d  by  the  city  before  except  by  the 
finance  d(»partm«Mii,  as  you  havi?  testified?  A.  I  was  employed 
by   the  New   York  iMist-oftico, 

Q.  By  Uw  city?     A.  lly  the  riiy.  never  before. 

By    Mr.    OolT:  .  « 

Q.  An*  you  a(<|naiii<(Ml  witli  Hio  conditiim  of  f(*eling  around 
KsK.ex  Marki't  ]»olir<»  court,  louching  persons  who  testify  before 
this  coirimiUfM*?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Iivt»  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  I  live  in  Canal 
street. 

Q.  Kast  or  w<st  of  P»road\vay?     A.  East  of  Broadway. 

Q.  Kast  of  ilie  Boworv?     A.  East  of  the  Bowerv. 

Q.  Then  thai  is  in  the  neijxhborhood  of  Essex  Market  police 
court?    A.  W(^ll,  not  far  from  it. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  I  ask  you,  have  you  heard  anything  said  about 
that  neighborhood,  about  witnesses  before  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee?   A.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  and  read  a  great  deal. 

Q.  I  mean  have  you  heai'd  it  spoken  about  in  the  saloons  and 
other  places  —  witnesses  coming  before  this  committee  and 
testifying?    A.  I  don't  fi^equent  saloons. 

Q,  At  any  places  where  men  gather?  A.  The  only  place  I 
go  to  is  the  club-i-oom.  ^ 

Q.  What  club?  A.  The  Uuniano  American  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  society  to  which  you  belong?  A.  I  belong 
to  a  great  m«any  otliers,  but  1  can  not  allord  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  political  club?    A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Joseph  n.  Brown.  call(?d  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  GoiT: 

Q.  Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  this  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  particular  duties?  A.  In  the  naturaliza- 
tion department,  filling  out  atlidavits,  (»tc. 

Q.  In   the   natunilizati<»n   ch'j»artiiu'ni?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  There  are  periods  of  the  year,  I  assunx*,  that  you  have  not 
much  to  do  in  (he  dcpartm  «»nt?  A.  !Nor  lat(»ly,  tlu.»re  has  not 
been,  Mr.  GofT. 

Q.  Kept  pretty  busy  all  the  time?  A.  K(»pt  pretty  busy  all 
the  time;  the  work  we  do  in  tlu*  fnll  kei'ps  us  jUTtly  well  up 
in  the  spring  to  stniighlon  that  out,  iiidox,  etc.;  in  fart,  in  the 
last  several  years,  owing  to  the  im  recast*  of  immigration,  we  have 
a  great  deal,  and  it  has  bei.'U  almost  an  iniiiossibility  to  keep 
the  work  up. 

Q.  That  is  to  ke<*p  the  work  n[)  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  your  record?     A.  Yes,  sir:  filing  the  afVidavits,  etc. 

Q.  Now,  th(»re  is  a  season  of  tiie  y<»ar  wh(»n  you  have  a  rush 
of  applicants  great(»r  than  another  st»ason?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  season?  A.  That  is  tlie  fall  season,  coming 
on;  well,  when  T  first  wiMit  in  the  uiYwi'  h  would  start  in  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  Se[»teinl»er,  and  last  up  to  witliin  10 
days  of  election;  now,  for  the  last  several  years  tht»re  has  been 
such  an  immigration  we  g<-n«*rany  start  in  about  the  middle  of 
L.  403 
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June  or  Ist  of  July;  the  tide  seems  to  set  in  earlier  now,  owing 
a  groat  deal  to  a  law  having  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  re- 
quiring ])erKous  holding  positions  in  the  department,  or  con* 
tractors  eiiii>loying  helj),  it  is  required  they  shall  be  citizens; 
and  that  gave  us  a  gn^it  rush  of  applicants  during  the  summer 
months;  and  labor  unions  require  their  people  to  be  citizens  of 
the  I'niied  States,  jind  that  has  bet*n  a  great  caust*;  we  take  a 
great  many  d«.*claration»  besides  the  tinai  naturalization. 

Q.  Deehirationa  of  citizenship?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Deeljiralions  of  intention?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  as  many, 
I  su[>pose,  as  .10.000  a  year. 

Si*natoi*  J5racll<\v. —  Tliat  law  has  onlv  boon  pass«Mi  this  voai? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Oh,  no. 

Senator  JJradley. — About  requiring  citizens. 

Thf*  Witness. —  \'<*s.  I  spnki'abmil  ilH»in«'nnn  thi' piililii^  works; 
but  I  say  labor  organizations  require  their  people  to  be  citizens, 
or  file  their  dechiratlons;  and  that  has  made  us  busy  for  the 
last  live  or  six  years. 

15 V   Mr.  (JofT: 

<2.    We    nniict*  liei«»  in    the  liall>\ay.s  of   ilie   courts   <|iiite  a 
ciowtl  «»f  men  outside  nf  your  «l«Hn*?     A.  Ye.s  sir. 

ii.    Isn't    it    toiiiM-t    ti»  assutn«»  that    th«\v  an*   api)li«-auis  for 
natuiali/.ati«»n   papers?    A.  That  is  right,  sir. 

tj.  So  ilijit  rt-all.x  ,\our  j^icaf  i  usli  roniiUfUriMi  about  ot»  d;iy» 
l»r«-«(  (Ijnj:  i-hrtion  in  <;n-Ii  yrar?  A.  Tln^  extri-me  ru.sli  uIkmH 
that    time. 

<^  Ilavi*  \ou  m)t  to  havr  any  additional  f(»rre  of  clerks?  .V. 
"No,  sir;  tJMir  is  only  two  of  u>  that  dt)es  ihi'  whol»*  iliiiijr: 
w<*ll,  ilir  ileiks  a  If  t'in|»li»y»Ml  i?j  tin*  other  branrhes,  ami  tli»*y 
fan   not    s|i;n'i«  ih<'in. 

<2.  Can  wui  tell  us  h<»w  many  [M'isons  w^-re  naturalized  iu 
that    ronrt   y^stiiday?     A.   I    think   thoie  were  0:'». 

<^    Sixty  thiiM'?     A.    V«»s.    sir. 

tj.  And  louid  von  s|MMil'\  ih«'  tiunibcr  llif  day  before?  '^• 
Si  XI  V  two. 

■ 

ii.   SiM\  I  wo?     A.   V»-s,  sir. 

ii.  is  that  a  siairnHiit  of  tho  avnage?  A.  That  has  l)i*»'n 
tho  a\«*i;iu«'  this   \rar. 

ii.  .\!«tini  i;(i?  A.  About  tlt>:  wi-  did  on<»  day,  that  was  tb'* 
Ibdirrw  holiday,  the  Hebrew  New  Yt»ars,  a  week  ago  Moutoy* 
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we  naturalized  104;  and  vesterdav,  the  reason  we  had  such  an 
influx  of  applicants  for  citizenship  was  that  it  was  the  Jewish 
Day  of  Atonfiiient,  and  there  are  a  great  many  llebn^ws  who 
ar<i  not  orthodox,  who  take  that  day  to  go  down  to  be  natural- 
ized. 

Q.  Now,  all  thc»se  applicants  are  brought  before  the  judge  at 
chambers?    A.  Yes.  sir;  before  the  judge  at  chambers. 

Q.  They  apply  first  to  your  bureau?  A.  They  apply  lirst  to 
our  bureau. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  the  oHicc*  established  in  th(»  rate  of  charge 
for  the  furnishing  of  certilirates?     A.  Fifty  cents  is  the  fee. 

y.  Fifty  cents?     A.  Yes.  sir;  iN)  cents  fiu*  a  declaration. 

<2.  Is  that  provide  for  by  law?     A.  l>y  statute. 

Q.  l\y  special  statute  covering  that  cost  of  Tit)  cents?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  ^Vell,  you  hav(*  luore  ornamental  certificates  of  citizenship 
f<»r  which  you  rharge  more?  A.  No,  sir;  we  used  to  have,  but 
we  have  doin»  away  with  tliem,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  N(»w.  tlie  certitirati*s  of  citiz<'nship  an*  of  uniform  charge? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  or  not  i)olltical  organizations  here  who  c<mtract 
with  you  for  ih»*  payment  of  all  lees?  A.  There  are  {Kilitical 
organizations  that  send  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  a  check 
to  cover  the  first  niituralizaiion  fVes  of  ihr  jiarties  tlh\v  send 
there  during  that  period;  they  deposit  with  the  rlerk  a  che<'k, 
an^i  whi'u  that  is  usfd  up  they  sen<l  ant»ther  «herk,  and  if  th(»re 
is  a  balanre  ovi-r,  ii  is  renirn«'<I  to  tin*  organization;  we  had 
chiM'ks  df^posiicfl  by  ilin  Tammany,  by  iIh*  Kejniblirans,  an<l  by 
the  (lerman  K<*form  I'nion. 

Q.  The  tJerman-Anu'riran  I'nion?  A.  Yes,  sir;  (Jerman- 
Anu»ri<an   liiion. 

(2.  lias  thai  iMM-n  i1h»  «-ustom?  A.  That  has  always  been 
the  custom;  y<'<,  sir;  t'\i*r  sim<*  I  have  been  <-onneci(*d  with 
the   bnreau. 

il.  The  ruh»  is  that  tln'se  pnjitiial  or «;ani:'.a lions  sen<i  chc'cks, 
and  ycMii*  ii«*[>ai'tnH'ni  UtM^jis  a  leroicl  of  ihi»  number  of  c<*r- 
lificates  issuimI  and  «liai.ue  lh«»  fffs  fm*  carli  rrrlilirate  ui> 
against  th<»  rlircks?  A.  V<*s.  sir;  rath  tn  nanization  semN  its 
tieket,  and  we  lih»  tlial  as  a   vourlicr. 

Q.  You  rluM-k  oiV?     A.   Ye»<,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  charge  again^^t  ilu»  (l«'p«»>ii?  A.  Against  th(» 
organization. 
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Q.  f«^ar  I  nieiin  is  against  the  deposit  made  by  that  organ- 
ization?   A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Now,  as  knii*  as  we  are  on  that  subject,  could  you  give  us 
the  amount  of  tlic  chock  sent  by  the  Geiinan  American  Union, 
fur  inslanctf?  A.  1  could  not  tell  you  that;  ^Ir.  Lulirs,  the 
assistaiil,  my  fellow  clerk,  he  knows:  but  1  ihink  they  deposited 
a  check  for  *1()0. 

ii.  fan  you  tt»ll  us  the  amount  sent  by  the  Kepublican  organ- 
ization?    A.  1  could  not;  1  do  not  recollect  anything  a]»out  that 

Q.  t.'an  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  check  sent  by  the  Tam- 
many orgaiiizaiion?     A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  tickets  received  by 
vou  froiu  the  resjiertive  organizations?  A.  Well,  I  think,  tcs- 
tc*rday,  out  of  a  total  of  naturalizations  of  r»l.  I  think  it  was,  I 
think  then*  mvh-  some  l\\  tickets  receiv(»d. 

Q.  Thirty-one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  repn^sented  the  three  dif- 
ferent organizations. 

Q.  I  nu»an  in  the  aggregate?  A.  Yes;  about  ol  tickets  out 
of  the  total  iiaturalizatitm. 

Q.  Well,  in  eases  where  the  organizations  sent  their  tickets, 
is  not  the  a]>pli(:int  f(»r  naturalization  accompanied  by  some 
l»erson  rt^ia-escniing  the  organization?  A.  IJe  may  be  outside; 
but  he  is  not  accom]i:inied  inside. 

ii,  Ife  may  be  j)ut  on  tin*  lim*?     A.  I  beli(»ve  the  custom  is, 
when  lliey  jxet  a  nuiiiln'r  of  applicants  together  sunicieni  to  .**end 
a    runnri*.  or   a    ch*rk   empltiyed    by    tlnMn.    that   ]»ersou    briuu'S 
theiu  ov«T  to  court   :*n<l   places  them   in   the  lint*:  his  fun«-rion 
c<'ases  there:  then  he  ^leposits  A\ith  anothtM*  clerk  .or  atiacho  of 
the  bureau    the  tick<»is  for  these  partir'ular  j>ersons:  after  the 
persofi  has  bem  nat iiializetl,  he  goes  to  this  j»ariy  and  gets  bis 
tieket,  and  then  Wiu»u  Ik*  comes  in  to  g(»t  the  ceriiticate  he  gives 
his  ticket  u|»:  I  have  a  great  luauy  a|»pli<*aiions  tliat  I  have  re- 
fused ilniiii.n  iliis  timi*  on  lih*:  cases  where  tliey  a]»pearet]  before 
me,  and  the  rviileii«e  was  not   sutMcieiU  :  and   I   havi*  iliose  Ji]'- 
l»lieations  with  me. 

n.  I)i»  yon  jmi  a  certain  formula  of  ijuestions  to  each  apph* 
<*ant?  A.  Ves.  sir:  we  ix^'t  as  near  as  possible  the  prevaliinl 
<|Uestion:  wt»  ask  tlu-m  about  who  njakes  the  law  of  the  l'iiiT**<l 
States:  whetlu'r  they  art*  familiar  with  the  form  of  government 
of  the  rnili'd  Stat<*s,  and  ilie  Statt*;  the  eliirf  e\'(*eiitive  otVu"«'V 
of  till'  rniiej]  Stales,  an<]  of  the  State:  and  as  to  their  resi<lfUOi*. 
and  theii  inti»nti<in^  and  Low  lonp  it  has  been  their  intention  to 
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be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  we  invariably  ask  every, 
applicant.    I 

Q.  That  is  the  formula?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  being  the  formula  and  beinj;  known  as  such,  it  is 
quite  possible  and  easy  of  aceomi)lislinient  for  an  applirant  to 
become  possessed  in  advance  of  the  proper  answers  to  give  to 
tliose  i|ui.»stions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  applicant  before  applying 
for  naturalizati<m  could  go  in  the  court  room,  and  go  down  and 
see  the  judge  iulerrogafe  the  applicants  for  citizenship;  he  gets 
those  questions  theiv;  they  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  the  ques- 
tions they  have  got  to  answer,  by  sitting  in  the  court  room  and 
listening  to  lh«.*  questions  which  the  judge  propounds  to  each 
a]»plicant. 

Q.  Have  y(»u  ever  tried  mixing  or  changing  the  formula?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  you  can  not  trip  them  up. 

y.  They  ar(?  all  prepared  upon  that?  A.  Th(\v  liave  got  it 
down;  in  the  ease  of  a  person  who  upplies  for  eilizeuship  under 
the  baby  art,  that  has  arrived  before  they  are  IS  years  old;  a 
gr(»at  many  know  if  they  conn?  in  the  country  bel'on*  they  are  18 
years  old  that  is  suthcient;  I  had  a  ease  of  a  party  1  knew  of 
applying  for  his  naturalization;  I  asked  him  his  age;  17  years-; 
how  long  have  vou  been  in  tlie  countrv;  17  vears;  how  old  are 
you  now;  17  years;  it  was  so  prominent  in  his  iiiin<l,  the  17  y«»ars, 
that  he  could  iM»t  answer  anything  else;  I  ascertained  iifierward 
lie  was  finlv  !!.*»  vears  old,  but  he  looki'd  n(*a?-er  IS  vcnrs. 

Q.  Iftf  stuck  (m  tli(?  word  17  vears?  A.  Tln*v  know  tin*  law 
provides  that  an  aiq»licant  coming  here  bi^fure  he  is  is.  that  if 
they  say  17  years  that  they  come  under  tliat  ap|>liration  of  a 
minor;  our  int(»ipreters  and  ourselves  get  along  ja-eity  well;  I 
have  a  clerk  thei<»  who  talks  (lerman  wvv  lluenllv;  I  liave  a 
slight  knowledge  of  that  mys(»lf;  get  olT  a  litlh*  Italian  «»nce  in  a 
while.  an<i  wi»  manag«»  lo  *n^t  through  \('vy  inc(*l\ ;  1  do  not  know 
how  tliey  us<»d  to  gfi  ah»ng  in  the  ohl(»n  <lays;  Inil  ih<*y  never 
had  in  pr«»vious  years  such  a  mixed  l<»t  of  pe(»pl4»  as  we  have 
now;  ir  used  to  be.  in  my  earliest  knowlctlLN*,  they  were  princi- 
pally German  and  Knglishmen;  now  we  iiavi*  I  Inns  i]\u\  Ans- 
trhins  and  Hnssians  and  Italians. 

Q.  How  about   the  Irish  in  thos«»  davs?     A.  I  sav,  tln-v  wen* 
•  •  • 

the  liritish;  th(»  Kni::]ish-speaking  people;  we  are  naliiralizing 
very  fi»w  Irish  now;  I   guess   ihey  ar<»  all   naturaliziMi. 

Q.  In  a  case,  stich  as  the  (ine  yon  have  s]iokeii  of.  where  it 
was  apparent  to  you,  from  the  app(*arance  of  the  man.  and  he 
made  such  answers  to  you  as  3'ou  have*  described,  that  he  was 
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17  years  in  the  country,  and  he  was  17  ^-ears  of  age,  etc,,  was 
there  any  —  so  far  as  your  co|^nizance  went,  your  duty  —  was 
there  any  duty  devolving  upon  you  to  iuterrojjute  that  man 
further?  A.  Well,  I  only  eit<*  that,  Mr.  GolT,  because  it  hap- 
pened; it  happened  JO  or  V2  yrars  a^o;  it  only  shows  you  that 
at  that  time  the  judges  who  asked  them  wi*re  not  so  particular 
as  they  are  now;  the  jud«jj<*s  are  very  particuhir  now; 
and  as  soon  as  a  man  said  he  was  17  years  old,  and 
had  been  tiv(*  years  in  the  country,  and  answered  the 
other  qu(»stions  tln»  eourt  put  to  tlurm,  they  were  naturalized; 
at  that  tinH»  I  know  that  the  ap])lirant  was  refused:  I  know 
Ave  refused  a  Kvvat  many  applirants  I'Very  day;  and  we  have 
them  insult  us;  1  had  one  f(»llow  tell  me  to  kiss  his  arse  one 
day  last  week;  and  I  jjot  the  officer  to  remove  him;  we  have 
to  stand  a  j;i(?at  doal  of  abusr  from  jieopU*  whom  we  refuse, 
a  jrreai  d<'al  of  abuse;  tlu\v  think  we  have  nothing 
else*  to  do  but  make  out  tlu^ir  ]»a]KTs  and  ask  no  questions; 
and  if  we  refuse  —  a  man  was  j;olnj5  to  brinjj  me  before  the 
Lexow  committi^e  because*  1  refused  his  application;  if  that 
is  all  th<»  committpc*  wants  me  for.  1  — 

Q.  Wrll,  you  n^jrard  y«»ur  duties  as  purely  ministerial?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  (?h»riral.  rather?     .\.  Yes:  clerical. 

\\\  t;hairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Von  try  to  <j:et  out  a  system  of  «|uestions,  do  you  not, 
that  will  elueidjite  i1j«*  points,  \Nlieilier  or  not  the  r.itizen  who 
jireseiits  liimsrif  lor  naluralizatitui  is  eomptMeiit  to  undertake 
ihc^  fuiH'tions  of  a  ritizen  of  this  rouiitry?     A.  \V(*  do:  yes,  sir. 

ii.   And   do  ynu   rarry    fliat   ihroujih   iiitt01ip.»ntly   with   each 

man   as  lit*  [in'sonis  himself?     A.   Kvt*ry   luan;  every    man   is 

askt'd  tlie  sam«*  cpiesiion. 

i).  Do  \ou  mean   \n  sav  Vi»u  folli>w  the  t»xaet  curriculum  in 
*  •  •    • 

thoM«  insianres?  A.  In  dillenMit  ft»rms:  ono  man  we  will  ask 
whi>  makrs  iIm*  laws  o\'  ili(»  I'liiii'd  Slates;  the  next  man,  the 
first  (incsiion  \v<*  ask  is,  what  form  of  ^ovornment  have  we 
h<»ro.  anil  1m>w  Inu;::  has  ii  Ikm'ii  year  iiitontion  to  be  a  eilizen 
of  ihi»  riiind  Siait's,  and  in  fart  we  ask  him  more  questions 
than  ili«»  law  rtMjuin's.  as  iho  law  is  very  vajrue. 

(i,  Whrn  you  ask»*cl  iliem  thos<»  questions,  do  you  require  they 
shall  stand  alon<».  unaidt-d  by  anybody  elsf\  or  anybody  else  in 
the*  iiiiiniMliau*  vieinitv?  A.  Wo  do.  and  when  we  capture 
]>ersons  eoachiiiij:  them,  we  refuse  the  application. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  known  to  you,  and  within  your  experience, 
of  the  last.  f«»w  days,  that  there  are  coaclicrs  at  worlc  coaehing 
tliese  individuals  that  want  tu  be  naturalized?  A.  So,  sir; 
there  is  not. 

Q.  Jlaven't  you  observed  that  there  are  ^anjrs  of  individuals 
now  sei-kinjr  naturalization  apparenily  under  dis(:i]diiH.;  with 
men  at  liieir  heads  who  take  them  and  put  them  through  the 
form?  A.  No,  sir;  we  take  no  cognizance  of  any  or^^anization; 
we  do  not  kmtw  when  an  a]>i)licant  conies  ln^fiue  us  wheHKT 
L(*  is  a  I)<?mcKrat,  or  Republican,  or  a  Oerman  Keform  T'nion, 
or  anything*  else;  and  conseijut^ntly  we  take  each  applicant 
as  they  apjiear;  our  ipiarters  are  such  that  we  are  rouipelled 
to  work  under  j4;real  disadvanta^^es;  our  room  is  very  small, 
and  the  jHMiple  rrc>\\<led  in  there. 

Q.  Haven't  you  obser\ed  in  ihe  last  week  or  10  <lays  ptngs 
of  th<»se  individuals  who  desiri*  naturalization,  api)arenlly  mar- 
shalled by  leaders?     A.  Nt)  more  so  than  any  oiher  year. 

Q.  I  a4lmit  that  projM»sifi(ui:  don't  you  think  there  has  been 
any  j^anj;:;  haven't  you  seen  [M»litieians  in  cliar'ie  of  those  who 
came  to  you   for  naturalization?     A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Ari'  you  [»r(*piired  to  swear  that  is  the  rase?  A.  T  am 
prepared  to  swear  to  that;  yes,  sir:  tm  my  oath. 

Q.  And  those  who  come  for  naturalization,  are  not  conducted 
by  >\ ell-known  p(»liiicians  of  this  eity  to  your  olVu-e?  A.  Th(»y 
mav   be  outside,  but   not   To  mv  ollice. 

Q.  Haven't  you  remarked  that  they  have  been  (uitside?  A. 
N»K  sir. 

ii,  Kec»]>in^^  thiMn  in  lin(».  and  manhinj^  tliem  in  11n»  lin«»  that 
^oes  into  yonr  oHire?  A.  I  have  I.mmmi  aski'd  by  partii'S  oiitside 
to  pass  tln'iu  inside;  and  I  tt>l(l  tJH'm  the  onin*r  hail  eliar«r(* 
of  ihe  line,  niid  they  must  do  as  tin*  oirM'iT  wished;  and  the 
olVu'er  is  very  ]»ariirular,  and,  in  fa<-t.  In*  is  very  ii;;id,  and 
^ives  a  j;:reat  (h'al  of  olVense  to  s<nnj*  of  th<'si*  jM'opl«»,  and  he 
[Hits  them  in   tin*  line  and  keeps  tlH*ni  in   tin.'  line  outside. 

ii.  Isn't  it  a  faet  tliat  some  ^<*t  in  aln-ad  of  <»ihi*rs?  A.  That 
is  the*  ease  wIhk^  an  applicant  has  lost  Iiis  derlaratioii  of 
int<*ntion,  and  wr  recpiiie  him  to  enmr  iii>i(h*  ainl  ih<-it*  p*t 
a  co]»y  and  si;;n  tin*  book. 

(i.  Isn't  it  the  faet  ilial  aeiivt*  poliiii-al  workers  ar^  now 
and  have  Ihmmi  lor  eij^lit  or  l<-n  ilavs  past  siMiirint;  tin*  prii»p 
admission  to  those  thev  have  there  to  \our  tirtire?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  prepan»d  to  nay  that?  A.  I  am  prepai'ed  to  say 
so,  to  the  be.st  of  my  kiiowh'dgt?  —  inside  of  the  office. 

Q.  Aud  vou  sav  you  do  not  allow  anybody  to  scand  next 
lo  the  appiii-antV     A.  We  can  not  help  that. 

Q.  Or  suj^jjest  anything  to  him?    A.  If  they  do,  we  reject  him. 

Q.  Does  it  prevent  your  having  a  second  man  with  you  at 
the  time  you  put  these*  cjui^stions  in  reference  to  Lis  intelli- 
gence?    A.  There  is  nothinir. 

Q.  It  would  only  take  a  little  more  time?    A.  Yes,  »ir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  time  well  spent?  A.  To 
take  these  applicants  inside? 

Q.  To  take  these  applicants  apart,  so  nobody  can  suggest  to 
them  answers  to  those  ouesiions?  A.  If  we  had  facilities  we 
could  do  so,  but  our  oflice  is  snmll;  we  have  papers  lying 
around  there,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  have  those  people 
going  in  there;  our  papers  nre  all  around;  and  we  have  such 
small  quarters,  we  have  to  exclude  the  people  outside  of  that, 
and  we  have  only  one  oftictM-  on  the  outside  and  it"  is  impossible 
lo  keep  these  peoi>Ie  back;  and  sometimes  they  make  a  break, 
and  we  can  not  do  anything  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  nieau  to  stale  here  that  nobody  gains  prior 
entrance  or  rtneives  his  naturalizati(Ui  in  point  of  time  before 
another,  because  of  any  iiitlneure  that  he  exercises  through  a 
district  lea<ler.  or  otherwise,  in  this  city?  A.  ]S'ot  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  (.'an  you  sw(»ar  positively  that  that  did  not  occur?  A. 
I  can  swear  iihnost  positively  tlmt  it  did  ni»t  occur;  sometimes 
l»arti<'s  are  l»rought  down,  wliere  the  judge  or  somebody  up- 
stairs, they  want  a  piin\  naturalized,  and  they  bring  him 
down,  some  attaclH-^  of  the  c«Miri.  but  1  do  not  know  of  any 
jMMiph'  getting  any  jiref«M'rnce. 

(}.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  judiciary  part;  we  refor  to 
the  acticni  that  preci'dcs  invesiigalion  by  the  court;  isu't  it 
a  ra«r  that,  thmsigli  tlie  intc»resl  of  district  leaders  or  otherwise, 
there  are  soni(»  who  gain  prior  admission  to  others,  and  are 
naturalized  in  advanee  of  oth«Ts,  who  otlierwise  would  be  t'oui* 
pelled  ti»  remain  in  llieir  line  in  imn?  A.  That  has  bet?n  done 
in  foruH'r  years,  but  iliis  yc*ar  that,  has  been  the  exception: 
the  ofVietM-  got  his  instinriinii>  tinni  ih«.'  chief  clerk  of  the  ••ourt, 
Mr.  WagstalT,  and  he  lias  enforced  his  orders  very  IhorougWyJ 
tlHMe  may  be  a  case;  then*  may  be  an  individual  case,  but.  aa 
a  general  thing,  it  is  not  so,  sir. 


"\ 
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Q.  I  am  not  implying  that  the  clerk,  or  that  you,  or  anybody 
connected  with  the  oilice,  lends  himself  to  any  such  proceedings 
as  that;  I  am  simply  askrag  whether  or  not  through  the  influence 
of  those  on  the  outside  people  do  secure  admittance  there  in 
advance  of  others,  and  do  not  remain  upon  the  line?  A.  I  can 
not  recall  any  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  i^repared  to  say  that  is  not  the  case?  A. 
JWell,  I  would  not  want  to  swear  positively;  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question;  you  exercise  «as  much  care 
and  caution  as  you  possibly  can?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  iiiakinji:  out  rlicso  ((Mtilicati's,  niul  in  jHiiliiij:  your  in- 
quirii's  to  iIh»  ni>pli«aiii  —  A.  Mr.  iloiW  T  wjuit  to  explain 
one  thin^:  \vi»  ar(»  not  nMjuirrd  —  tin*  clerks  are  not 
rcvjiiinMl  —  to  ask  \\u*  <|ui»stions  wr  ask;  we  do  tliat  to 
fat'ilitatr?  tin*  bnsiiirss  of  ilio  rouri :  and  all  wo  need 
is  to  ask  till'  a|»]»lirant  bow  lonjr  lie  has  Ikm^u  in  the 
country,  and  how  long  the  witness  has  known  him,  and  find  out 
whether  he  has  boen  a  man  of  moral  cliaract(»r;  the  court  puts 
Th<  oihrr  iiHei-i'o«iatoiii»s,  lint  w«'  do  that  to  hrlp  the*  ronrl,  so 
as  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  wheat  from  the  cliaflF;  I 
have  ai»plioaTions  down  there  now  that  I  have  refnsed,  and  I 
keep  the  a]»plications  T  refuse;  but  the  court  asks  these  ques- 
tions, and  we  facilitate  it  by  asking  them. 

Q.  In  iln'Si*  rasi's,  wheiM*  vtui  in  the  ♦•xi*ri-is«*  <»f  yonr  disrretion 
refused  the  application,  the  applicant  can  not  jro  further  than 
the  clerk's  oJlice?    A.  Where  F  refused  the  applications? 

O.  Vrs:  for  reasons  that  arr  satisf';irtoi-v  lo  v<»n,  and  vou 
decline  to  issue  the  pai^ers,  and  d(»cline  to  ^rant  tlie  application, 
so  far  as  you  ari»  concenn»d,  that  (»nds  it?     A.  Yc»s,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  that  applicatitm  is  conc«'Pne<l?  A.  Yc»s;  they 
may  go  over  to  th(»  oih(*r  <'onrt,  and  may  1m*  slide  through  there. 

Q.  I  know,  liiit  sn  far  as  \nnr  rtnirl  is  <MinminMi?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  we  have  it  now  that  the  clerk,  not  vc\sti'd  with  any 
judicial  authority  or  any  ministerial  ]M»wers.  but  simply  the 
clei'iral  p<iv.«'r,  may  in  thi*  exrrcisf  nf  what  1m»  <M)nsi<lorsJ 
a  disrn*tion  ]irev(*nt  an  ap]»li«ant  from  ohtainin*;  natnraliza- 
tion  papers  in  yonr  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oo(T. — It  is  a  v<»ry  im]>ortant  thing,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senators. 

L.  404 
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Chairman  Lexow. — He  takes  judicial  functions. 

By  Senator  Pound:  , 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  of  course  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
which  requires  any  question  to  be  put  with  regard  to  the  knowl- 
<m1^«*  of  tlu*  a|»pli<-aiir  of  our  instituiioiis?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  A  man,  no  niattrr  liow  ijrnorant  or  unfamiliar  they  are  with 
our  hiws,  if  hc»  answers  the  otlier  (jualilications  of  having  been  a 
sufficient  lime  in  tho  country,  and  can  prove  liis  good  moral  char- 
acter by  two  witnesses,  he  is  entitled  to  naturalization,  so  far 
as  the  law  goes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  judges  (ran  and  do  discriminate  about  introducing 
new  qualilications,  and  i)assiug  upon  them  and  rejecting  appli- 
cations lor  natuializjUion?     A.  Vrs.  sir. 

Q.  No  matter  whoiher  they  are  of  good  moral  character?  A. 
They  inquire  after  that,  and  all  they  can  get  is  the  evidence  of 
th«»  witiH'ss  on  Ills  oaJli;  it*  tin*  wiiin»ss  swears  io  ^o«id  moral 
cliararter.  tlu'V  rainioi    ixn  Iniek  of  llial. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  statutes  were  enacted  to 
prescribe  the  qualifieations  of  citizenship  the  lawmakers  had 
any  educational  test  in  view?  A.  That  I  would  not  like  to 
answer;  I  don't  know  what  their  intention  was. 

Bv   Mr.   <;oir: 

<).  Von  lia\e  slated  ;h»*  rlerks  voluiitarilv,  withc»nt   anv  dntv 

^  •  •  • 

having  lu'vii   iiiijiosfil   npnii   th«Mii,  pui    ihese  questions   for  th«* 
p!ii'pi»s<»  <if  aidiiii;    liie  jn.i:es  in   lln*ir   work?     A.    Ves,   sir. 

Q.  In  ih«'s«'  easMS  when*  ih<*  rlei'ks  liave  put  the  que-^tionj*. 
the  jnd.LU's  <l'*i«*jniinrd  to  a  ;:i«*ai  «»M«*iii  upon  ,\our  examination? 
A.   \ni  ahvavs:  n<i.  sii-. 

(^  As  a  general  thing?  A.  Tlu*y  rrje^t  them,  even  if  tliey 
lja\'*  jiassi'd  the  ordejil;  ih«"  li'onblr  with  a  goed  many  tif  theni 
penph'  v.h«'ii  ih«'V  ri»nn*  Ih-joii*  ns  ihf\  will  sw<»ar  To  anv- 
ihii'v:  :h«'y  v.ill  sv.iai*  tht*  li*ir><  oH  :ni  ii(»n  pot:  btit  wli«»n  th«\v 
go  r»'t*o*«'  tin*  in(lix<*  nianv  nf  th«Mn  will  wrakm.  and  the  jtitlii** 
will  lini]  4liv»ri«|i;invirs,  :i^  1<»  the  sla1<-m4*nts  tln-y  gav»»  us  jjimI 
lla*  Nljit.'iiiM:!*":  of  lln'  rnini :  nis'h  I  a  nih*  a<loi«te«l  ]»y  ihe  t'lMirt, 
V.  e  j.ljr:'  ;i;  .li*  !.«::t1  i  I  ilii-  aflidavil  lh«*  tinn*  tit"  tlie  ari'ival  t»f 
the  MniMi-jiM  in  il:«*  «-nni«trv,  and  thr  litm*  the  witness  hiMam»^ 
a^'inainhMJ  \vi*h  Ijini:  thai  is  ]itit  on  the  pa|«(T.  and  that  i."* 
iM-foii'  thf'  i«t<l'.*«\  nTjil  tht»  jniiue  will  ask  th.ose  qm^stious  Oti(l 
soni.iinies  tia'v  will  t«*ll  a  dilVerent   siorv  entiielv;  in  the  case 
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of  a  minor  x\v*  person  is  put  on  the  aflldavit,  tlie  time  of  arrival 
iu  tiic  Uuitod  States,  and  tlie  lime  of  the  arrival  of  the  witue»j4 
with  Die  appliosmt,  and  tliat  is  put  on  eacli  atlidavil,  and  that 
is  before  the  judjife  when  lie  ipiestions  the  ai^plieaut. 

Q.  \h\t  since  this  clerk  puis  those  questions  tO  aid  the  judge 
in  his  work,  that  cust(»m  unisi  have  b(*i*n  intimated  by  your 
superiors?  A.  The  judge — Judge  Daly  started  that  in  the  first 
place. 

Q.  The  old  chief  justicv?    A.  No;  the  young  chief  justice. 

Q.  The  present  chief  justice?  A.  Yes,  sir;  lie  stated  a  man 
who  was  not  int«^llig(mt  enough  to  know  about  the  institutions 
of  the  country  and  the  law  iiuiking  i»ow(MS,  etc.,  was  not  the 
light  person  to  make  a  citiz(»n,  brcaus«»  h«*  <*tHild  not  exerci.>e 
his  authorities  intelligently  after  his  admittance  to  citizenship; 
and  he  rejects  a  ijrcat  many  fas«»s  on  thos<»  grounds. 

Q.  What  I  have  r(»ference  to  was  as  to  the  custcun  of  clerks 
putting  th<»Si»  quqeslions,  and  tlu»sc  qursiions  acting  as  an  aid 
to  the  judge;  the  jHunt  we  sc»ek  to  inquire  in  that  relation  is, 
does  it  facilitate  the  judgi*  and  enable  him  to  jkiss  up<m  the 
aiqilication,  relying  upon  the  for«'c»  of  your  application?  A. 
Xo,    sir;    the  judge   knows   nothing   about   it. 

y.  No  record  goes  to  the  judge  of  ihi»  question  you  have 
a.*<ked?  A.  No,  sir:  the  judge  does  not  know  we  ask  those 
questions. 

Q.  So  that   the  judge*  acts  indi^piMidently  of  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  if  no  such  ipiestions  wert*  ask(»d?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

t2.  So  that,  ;is  a  matter  of  eourse  ^<»ur  jmtting  those  ques- 
ticms  enabh's  you  to  sift  it  out.  as  ii  were,  tin*  distiualilied  from 
the  qualified?     A.   As  near   as   we  jjossibly   tan. 

(}.  And  wiien  you  classify  an  appliciint  as  <lis<|nalilied  th:'.t 
ends  him  as  far  as  that  appli«*ation  is  c.iin«»rne«l?  A.  That 
ends*  it.  at  that  tim(»;  he  may  slip  in  ih«»  line  atrain  and  come 
befon*  us. 

Q.  And  if  they  slip  in  tin*  line  airain  Ihev  come  to  you  a 
Bec(»nd  tim»»,  antl  you  jmt  thi»  same  questions,  in  th(»  <»rdinary 
course  of  human  events,  ihev  conhl  not  acijuire  sunici<*nt  knowl- 
edge in  thai  s]iace  of  time  to  ansv.rr  what  ihey  were  umibh^  to 
answer  before?  A.  Well,  I  <lon't  know:  ihev  nmv  go  out  and 
ask  some  Italian  bootblark  an<l  g<*t   all   those  fa<'ts. 

Q.  They  might  go  out  and  be  loached  by  somebody  puflinj^ 
them  iu  line?  A.  Yes.  sir;  the  questions  really  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law. 
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Q.  What  we  are  interested  in  now  is  the  condition  of  atTaim 
that  enables  the  clerk  to  determine  in  advance  of  the  judge 
whether  or  no  the  papers  of  the  applicant  for  citizeniiship  Ktiall 
^o  before  the  jud^e;  that  is  the  condition?  A.  That  is  it;  1 
hine  been  there  a  jjjo'id  many  years,  and  through  my  own 
knowledj^(»,  1  know  pretty  well. 

J{y  Chairman  Lexow: 

ii.  That  Ih  for  llie  purpose  of  i»re venting  fraud,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Clerk?     A.  Yes,    sir. 

ii.  Now,  do  you  think  that  as  many  as  eight  people  can  be 
naturalizeil  in  one  <lay,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ascertaining  of 
the  truth  of  (he  facts  thev  swear  lo?  A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  a  Terj 
small  number.  , 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  excessive  number?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  not:  tluil  is,  W  applicants;  a  judge  can  take  live  or  10 
minutes  on  that. 

IJy  Mr.  OotY: 

Q.  I>ut  the  judgi*  at  chambers  attends  to  his  ordinary  chamber 
business?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

ii.  At  the  same  time  as  the  naturalization  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(2.  Tlirn*  is  not  a  sji«M*ial  ju<.lge  assigned  to  the  naiuralization? 
A.  No.  sir;  that  is  chamber  work. 

Q.  And  so  lie  has  to  attend  to  that  and  lo  the  h(*aring  of  ordi- 
nary motions  that  c<nne  uj)  every  day,  etc?  A.  Well,  some- 
times wi»  do  not  gft  out  thcu'e  now  until  pretty  near  7  o'clock  at 
night;  and  it  takes  us  from  U  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  to  that  time 
to  wind  up  (h(»  hist  cas(*s;  the  judge  s«»metimes  stays  th«*re  till  o, 
and  sonuMimes  afi<*r  5. 

Q.  And  lie  sta^s  then*  only  during  this  rush  of  business  of 
the  Jipplitatious?     A.   Yrs.  sir. 

Q.  Tlh*  usual  fouri  hour  en<ls  at  \  o'rlo<'k?  A.  Y«»s,  sir;  after 
havin;:- d<»iH'  his  othtM*  court  busini-ss.  In*  takes  up  the  a]»plicauts 
for  natniali/.aiiiui. 

Thoina<  r.ot'sr.  talh'd  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  ib«>  ^^tJltt^ 
being  duly  s\v«iin.  t<'sli!i«*»l  iis  folhnvs: 

l>ir«MT  t'xaiuinatinn  bv  ^Ir.  CiolT: 

(}.  ^uMieral.  wlien  are  you  going  tt)  ^iv«*  us  one  of  tlie  larger 
ccMirt  rootus?  A.  I  don't  know;  we  have  dtme  the  l>«'st  we  coald 
up  to  date. 
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Q.  Well,  we  thank  you;  we  thank  j'ou  for  getting  us  back  here 
and  saving  our  liven  from  the  old  building?  A.  That  is  fair 
enough,  1  presume,  from  the  city. 

Q.  How  HK-ny  years  liave  you  been  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court?     A.  About  2i. 

Q.  AViiat  clerk  hais  got  charge  of  the  naturalization  business? 
A.  Mvself. 

Q.  Yourself?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  look  after  that?    A.  T  do. 

Q.  Can  vi)u   tell  us  how  numv  were  naturaliz<*d  vesterdav? 
A.  No:  I  did  n<»l  look;  probably  about  otlO. 

Q.  Three  huudred  and  lifty?  A.  I  should  judge  so;  but  I  can 
get  tin*  figures  if  I  want  them. 

Q.  That  is  an  approximation:  and  the  day  previous?  A.  Day 
before  v<»st(»rdav? 

Q.  Yi's?    A.  It  was  about  250. 

Q.  And  couhl  you  t(»ll  us  on  Monday?  A.  No;  but  I  can  in 
two  minutes;  thtue  was  a  gooil  many:  they  have  run  vory  high 
this  year. 

Q.  So  that  the  high  waiter  mark  has  not  yet  been  reached? 
A.  I  can  not  t(»ll  (exactly:  ])resunuibly  not. 

Q.  As  (M)m]Kired  with  last  y(»ar?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  tlM»  iiighest  rrcord  last  y«»ar?  A.  About  4,000 
during  \\\r  wlmh?  year;  probnbly  as  it  is  running  n(»\v  —  this  is 
an  esthnat**  —  it  will  1m»  7.000  or  S.OOt)  for  the  yoar. 

Q.  For  this  «hh»  ccjuri?     A.  Yrs;  of  course. 

Q.  What  was  the  higliest  i»oint  reached  in  any  \mo  day  last 
week;  do  you  rem(»mbcr?     A.  No;  I  can  tell  in  two  minutes:  I 
can  got  the  pajiers. 
•   Q.  We  would  be  obliged:  we  would  like  to  g(»t  the  figures? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Sui»]M)se  we  lake  it  after  n*cess. 

^fr.  (loO*. —  After  re<*ess:  wcOl,  if  you  ]»leas(». 

Clmirman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  uml<*r  subpoena  will  attend 
here  agnin  at  (piarttM*  after  2.  TiH»  committee  stands  a(ljourn(»d 
until  that  time. 
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AFTERXOOX  SESSION. 

October  11,  1894. 
Present. —  The  Senators  as  before,  and  also  Seuaior  Jacob 
A.  Caul  or. 

Thomas  IJoese,  reealled,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Goff: 

The  Witness. —  ^Ir.  (lotr,  may  1  correct  about  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  yesterday?  1  nnchrslodd  you  for  the  hist  two  daya 
It  was  two  days  instead  of  one  day. 

(}.  Thai  is,  tlie  :»00  odd?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  two  days  in- 
Btcnid  of  one.  • 

ii,  \ViH  vtMi  pvi.  us  now  from  ilut  records  the  number  that 
wen»  naturalized  yesi«-rday?  A.  I  will  ♦•ive  you  —  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  hav(»  it  from  iln*  first  of  the  mouth;  perhaps 
you  would  lik4»  io  have  it? 

Q.  Yes:  do.  plrase?  A.  Oi-lober  1st,  WA;  Ortober  2d.  125: 
:{d,  70:  4ih,  so:n(h,  110:  nih,:;s:  sth,  121;  JHh,  i:?:5;  10th,  170;  that 
is  yesterday:  on  inquiry,  I  tind  that  they  repoiied  about  75  yes- 
terday, and  stJipped  h«  Inn*  the  lint*  was  ended,  and  that  is  why  I 
nmd(»  the  error:  \  M'\  larly  in  the  day:  now.  you  wanted  to  know 
last  year  as  compared   lo  it. 

Q.  If  y<iu  ]»lf;is('?  A.  The  tirst  of  Inst  year  was  Sunday: 
October  2,  1^!»:J,  :i7:  .*M.  :Jl»;  lilt.  20:  nth,  22:  0th,  24:  Sth,  14: 
IMli,  4*.>;  ItMh.  7<»:  S<-pli'nib»-r  of  this  year  -or  .Tuly  «»f  thir» 
y<.*ar,  2!M  :  Au«:nst,  :i7r»:  S<*pifml»er.  ."i71:  tin*  nnmlH»r  naturali/.ed 
from  the  Isi  tif  July  uuiil  y«'>irrday,  this  year,  2,22(»:  now, 
vou  m;iv  like  to  hiok  :i(    iliat    lindicat in;;  book)? 

ii.  Not   Ml   all?     A.  This  is  the  lull  n-eoid  of  20  odd  yi*ars. 

ii.  Vour  inhulalion  is  perferily  sntisfaetory:  (General,  you 
alti'nd  to  this  n:iiui:iliy.aiion  l*u--iiiess  yourself?  A.  Yi-s:  I  have 
it.  in  n:v  own  oih««\  insh-:ni  of  luivinu:  it  in  a  separate*  i*oom: 
I  am  lh«-i'*  evi-rv  d.iv. 

■  « 

(J.  I  >o  \oM  ••;netiiis«'  the  n}»j)licant?  A.  Somestinies;  not 
ahv;r»s:  of  ro-nsr,  that   i<  inipossioh*. 

i).  AIhihi  il;"  mallei-  nf  ih<*  fi«-^:  how  is  that  arranp'il?  A. 
Well.  il!«-  ii:;ii«niiv  |»:i\  for  I li:'ms«-lv«  s.  esiMM-ially  su  this  vear: 
an<l  iIm'  i«':i»-oii  I'.sr  th.ii      -  muy  I  l-'o  on  and  state? 

ii.  Cerl.iinly?  A.  Thore  v»;is  a  law  pnssed  by  the  l-o^islaturc 
Inst  M-jif  I  lohilitir.ii  J'.nv  pi'ison  hrinir  <Mniihn<M|  in  aiiv  loiMic 
vrork    whals«M»vi*r.    whelhe]*    Stnt«'    or    muniripal,    unb^ss    lie    is 
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a  citizen;  aud  i!oiisiM|iH»mly  these  people  who  want  to  work 
come  in  pretty  well  to  the  front  this  year  for  that  reason. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  or*<:anizations  who  send  <-hecks  or 
tickets  with  ihesi*  ;ippli<ants;  do  they  pny  tln»  fees?  A.  The 
system  has  been  for  a  l<»nj^  lime  ft>r  the  parties,  and  I  will 
explain  hereafi<M\  for  th(»m  to  send  fh«M-ks  in  advan«'«»,  and 
the  rlerks  of  the  two  Courts  of  Common  Tleas  and  this  do  not 
is8ne  r(4Mififal(*s  unless  Uu?  mim(»y  is  there  to  meet  it;  and 
the  i-lerks  of  both  parts  consider  it   a  wroni;  thin|x  sometimes. 

Q.  Antl  after  yon  make  out  the  papers,  or  cause  them  to  he 
made  out,  the  applicants  ]»ass  on  into  ehamhei-s?     A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  To  a])pear   before   the   court?     A.    Ves,   sir. 

Q.  And  your  fum-tion  eeas(»s?  A.  To  tln»  ext«»nt  of  it  j^oinj? 
befor«»  th(»  jud^e,  t»f  course;  I  mi;;ht  stat«»,  Mr.  (lOlT,  «»iu»  thinfc 
about  nuiki)i;r  out  papers,  if  I  may  1m»  ]iardoned  by  tht»  Sen- 
ators; to  commence  with,  the  h\\\  <l«»es  not  requin*  any  pai»erH 
to  be  mad<*  out;  oiiniujilly,  it  was  <loue  by  ]ietition;  lawyers 
usually  presented  tlieui  in  my  i*arly  i:sr«MM',  10  years  a^o, 
and  a  little  over,  in  tlie  Ctmimon  Tleas;  then  the  political 
]>arties  nuide  out  pa]M'rs,  anc]  J)aui(>l  V,  Tn.!>:raluim,  the 
father  of  tin*  present  jud^re.  insisi«Ml  upon  having  souk*  sys- 
tem by  whieh  the  ]»a]H'rs  tlu'iuselves  should  shnw  what  the 
party  swore  to  instead  <»f  havin;:  ii  ordinarily  in  open  court 
as  a  witness;  and  ih<»se  paj»ers  containe<l  what  the 
statutes  of  the  t'nited  Stall's  riMpiire  —  liit^rally  requin»; 
tlien  along  about  17  or  IS  years  ago,  T  suggesttMl  (o  the  court 
that  they  would  not  allow  any  i»ap<»rs  to  W  made  our  by  v.uy 
politieal  organi7,ati(m,  but  would  requir<*  them  to  1k»  made  cmt  in 
the  ollice  so  the  cf>urt  would  hav4»  s(»me  contnd  over  tlh»  subj*M't; 
and  the  i>ajiers  then  were  made  out  by  tlie  ch»rks.  and  «eni  to 
the  eourt,  and  came  back;  .sinci^  tlieii.  they  have  mad<*  a  great 
many  improvements  in  regard  to  the  pap«'rs  thems«»lves;  for 
instfince.  the  prc^sent  system — I  have  th<*  paper  in  my  ]Hicket,  if 
von  would  like  to  see  it — that  the  oartv  who  is  sworn,  must  be 
sw«»rn,  as  to  ^\iiere  ihe\  wen*  born,  and  v  hen  thev  wer«»  boi'n, 
•Me.:  nnd  the!**  m-iainlv  h.is  bi'm  a  i!r«'.il  thaiiue  for  th»'  bi*tier 
in  that  rc»i;ar<l:  ami  tln'  vei*v  f(U*m  niad«'  in  this  «)fVice  whieh  I 
n*»w  havo  has  been  adojitcd   by  Hm*  I'niiefl  Stales  rnurfs. 

Q.  Have  any  casi«s  arisen  in  conne.iitin  with  tin*  na''ir;'.li/.a- 

tion  business  in  vour  court  thai  retniired  vou  to  take  rn«*asur<»s 

•     >  I  • 

against  the  perpetration  of  fraud?     A.  Tn   what  sen^e*  tlo  von 
mean? 
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Q.  In  issuing  fraudulent  papers,  for  instance?  A.  No,  we  trj 
not  to  issue  a  f raudlent  paper,  to  commence  with. 

Q  Have  you  the  matter  so  arranged,  that  fraudulent  papers 
cannot  be  issued?  A.  I  won't  say  altogetlier;  but  it  is  a  preny 
difficult  matter  for  them  to  do  so,  because  in  the  court,  as  I  told 
you  just  now,  there  were  over  70,  as  my  assistnnts  can  tell,  were 
rejected  yesterday;  the  young  man  meant  right,  Mr.  Brown  of 
the  Conniion  i*lefis,  in  r(»jrard  to  i\w  action  of  tlie  clerk's  decisi^'^n 
being  final;  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  me,  and  the  papers  are 
refused,  I  tell  them  to  go  to  the  court;  I  might  say  that  the 
papers  themselves,  what  is  contained  in  them,  do  not  bind  the 
court  at  all,  the  papers  do  not;  it  must  be  done  by  the  court;  the 
judg<»s,  if  th(\v  lV(»i  likt*  il,  jro  way  beyond  that. 

Q.  That  does  not  limit  the  judge  in  his  inquiries?  A.  Xot 
at  all. 

Q.  He  may  make  surh  nnx]  in<|uiri(»s  as  he  may  think  proper? 
A.  Certainly;  and  you  are  perfoctoly  aware  that  sometimes  a 
person  will  say  things  before  a  <?lerk  that  they  won't  say  before 
the  judge. 

Q.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  think  it  was  in  the  Superior  Court 
a  man  was  refused  naturalization  a  few  years  ago  because  he 
was  an  Anarchist,  and  anncMinrfd  himself  so?  A.  li  was  not 
exartly  that;  Hcmt  Most  cjnnr  lM»r<»re  nie  to  d<M'hiro  his  inrr-n- 
tions;  and  \\\v  ni.uiit  lM»f«M(»  \ir  had  ina<l(»  a  s]MMM-h,  1  liad  fnr;;ot.r«*n 
exactly  what  he  said,  hut  substantially  that  lie  had  no  regard 
for  the  Constituti(m  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  he  became 
a  citizen  he  won  hi  do  ;\\\  hr  eoiihl  to  destroy  the  system  of 
govei-nnient  avo  IuhI.  an<l  ihat  came*  to  my  ears;  von  know  very 
W(*ll  I  am  a  ministerial  otlircr,  and  I  lohl  my  ehM'ks  to  be  on  tlin 
alert  to  see  wh(»n  ho  came:  lie  did  e(»me,  and  he  insisted  on  Lis 
riglits;  well,  I  put  it  on  the  narrow  ground  that  I  would  not 
administer  an  oatli  to  a  man  if  I  knew  he  was  swearing  falsely: 
and  told  him  to  go  to  the  court,  and  he  never  went. 

Q   T  und(M'Stood  he  W(*nr  to  the  court?     A.  Nt>,  he  did  not. 

Q.  There  were  no  further  st(^]»s  taken?  A.  Nothing  further 
was  done  on  ihat. 

Q.  And  you  took  that  ground,  whi<li  is  an  absolutely  correct 
ground,  that  even  a  ch^rk  whose  duties  are  partly  ministerial, 
should  not  adminisier  an  oath  while  he  believes  the  man  deliber- 
ately intends  to  sw(»ar  falsely?    A.  Undoubtedly  I  did. 

Q.  It  is  a  tremendous  mistake  for  a  ministerial  ofticer  to  take 
the  ground  that  he  must  administer  the  oath  even  if  he  knows 
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the  oath  is  to  be  taken  falsely;  we  have  done  with  General 
Boese;  he  has  given  us  the  figures  of  naturalization  yesterday, 
and  also  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  know  the  strain  upon  you  under  these  oircumstances  must 
haye  been  very  considerable;  in  your  judgment,  however, 
is  sufficient  time  given  to  ascertain  those  facts  that  go  to  make 
up  citizenship  in  an  applicant  tor  naturalization?  A.  No;  I 
think  one  of  the  worst  things  about  naturalization  has  been  the 
system  of  political  parties  substantially  announcing  that  they 
will  pay  for  the  naturalization  of  parties  when  they  come;  and 
they  put  it  olf  until  October,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  for  the 
saving  of  50  cents;  and  the  political  parties,  without  reference 
to  any  party,  about  October,  send  out  their  agents  to  the  slums 
of  New  York,  to  get  the  worst  kind  of  men  for  citizens;  of  course, 
there  are  many  excellent  men  naturalized  in  October;  I  think 
that  is  the  curse  of  this  city;  not  only  this  city,  but  the  majority 
of  them. 

By.  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  with  your  views  as  now  expressed,  that  if 
you  should  refuse  to  accept  these  checks  from  the  political 
organizations,  as  payment  in  advance  of  the  fees,  and  compel 
each  applicant  to  pay  the  fee  required  by  law  —  would  it  operate 
as  any  check  upon  that  abuse?  A.  I  think  it  would,  to  a  great 
extent;  but  the  system,  as  1  have  stated  before,  of  all  political 
parties  has  been  to  deposit  that  amount  of  money;  and  I  have 
quarreled  with  some  of  them  about  it;  not  only  this  year,  but 
previous  years,  and  told  them,  also,  that  they  were  a  set  of  fools 
to  pay  50  cents  apiece  for  naturalizing  the  men  who,  if  they, 
paid  the  50  cents  for  it,  they  would  have  to  pay  them  on  the 
election. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  have  noticed,  haven't  you,  In  the  long  line  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization  here,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
military  system  there;  they  are  under  heads,  and  come  in  like 
so  many  sheep?    A.  Ordinarily,  but — 
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Q.  Has  anything  been  done  to  prevent  the  marshalling  of 
those  candidiates  for  citizenship  by  political  leaders,  and  have 
you,  as  clerk,  attempted  to  interfere  with  them?  A,  Oh,  yes; 
and  they  know  I  have,  too;  but  I  tell  you  this  year,  as  I  say 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  too,  that  the  class  of  men  is  better 
than  we  had  previously,  and  we  have  no  commander:  we  used  to 
have  the  padrone;  but  this  year,  we  are  to  a  great  extent,  free 
of  it;  my  own  opinion  of  it,  as  stated  very  candidly,  is  that  the 
majority  of  men  who  are  naturalized  this  year  come  here  dia- 
tinot  from  politics;  and  it  is  a  question  of  employment  which 
controls  them  more  than  the  few  dollars  thdt  they  get  to  vote. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  mean  the  new  State  Act  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  you 
observe  yourself,  you  can  not  but  notice  it  is  a  better  class  of 
men ;  they  are  mostly  young  men ;  three-fourths  of  them  are  men 
who  have  come  here  under  age,  and  they  are  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  what  we  have  had. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  From  what  I  notice  of  the  men.  I  saw  men  apparently  in 
charge  of  a  dozen  or  even  more,  apparently  marshalling  them  up 
along  the  line  there,  and  bringing  them  to  the  place  where  they 
would  be  naturalized?    A.  I  have  no  doubt 

Q.  You  have  noticed  that  too;  haven't  you?  A.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  correct,  but  they  do  not  get  inside. 

Q.  When  you  see  a  number  of  men,  apparently  under  the 
leadership  of  some  political  district  leader,  do  you  put  themi 
through  any  other  examination  than  the  examination  testified 
to  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas?  A.  No;  but  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing  about  it,  the  district  leaders  are  shrewd 
enough  not  to  be  there;  they  have  their  agents;  you  know  all 
the  parties  have  men  stationed  with  tickets  to  look  out,  right 
outside  the   door. 

Q.  You  never  put  to  them  such  a  question  as  this,  do  you, 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  been  paid  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  naturalization;  do  you  put  that  question  to  them?  A. 
No;  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  right  to  do  that 

Q.  You  don't  ask  them  whether  they  expect  any  pecuniary 
reward  for  doing  that?    A.  No;  we  can  not 
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Q.  You  even  go  beyond  the  law  in  putting  the  questions  you 
do  put?  A.  Yes,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  ask  a  man  that  ques- 
tion, sometimes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  That  system  is  done  away  with  to  a  great  extent?  A. 
Yes;  almost  entirely;  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  we  ail  know  it, 
who  are  familiar  with  it,  that  there  was  a  time  when  — 

Q.  Five  or  six  men  did  all  the  witnessing?  A.  There  was  a 
time  when  not  to  natiiralizo  a  man  caused  the  clerks  a  great 
deal  of  trouble;  but  I  think  now  a  great  many  of  our  citizens — 
I  am  speaking  particularly  now  of  naturalized  citizens,  who 
haye  been  here  some  time  —  think  there  are  enough  foreigners 
here,  because  it  interferes  with  them;  I  might  almost  say  they 
are  becoming  Know  Nothings. 

J.  Lawrence  Carney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  York?  A.  About  five 
years  this  time ;  I  was  here  about — before  that  I  was  here  about 
10  years  ago;  I  was  here  three  years  when  I  was  younger. 

Q.  During  the  five  years  that  you  have  been  in  New  York 
what  business  have  you  been  engaged  in?  A.  The  last  two 
years  I  have  been  engaged  in  transacting  business  for  some 
polioy  men  in  this  city. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  Almost  every  capacity;  writer — 

Q.  Give  us  the  designations  of  the  various  positions?  A. 
Oh,  well,  I  have  done  writing  for  them. 

Q.  Writing?  A.  Yes;  I  have  been  to  court  with  some  of 
the  men  to  help  bail  people  out,  and  all  such  things  as  that; 
some  confidential  work. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  been  what  is  called  a  backer?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  not  fortunate  enough?  A.  No,  sir;  never  got  that 
high. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.   Never  had   the  bank-roll?    A.   No,   sir. 
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By  Mr.  Ooff: 


Q«  Now,  we  have  heard  something  about  policy  here,  and  yet 
I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  hear  and 
to  have  placed  upon  the  record  how  the  policy  business  is 
conducted  as  between  the  writers  or  the  backers  of  the  game, 
and  the  persons  who  play  policy?  A.  Well,  you  want  a 
description  of  how  the  game  is  run? 

Q.  I  do?  A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  these  drawings  are  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  in  Covington  and  Frankfort. 

Q.  Two  lotteries?  A.  Yes;  it  is  legalized  there;  two  lot- 
reries,  one  in  Covington  and  one  in  Frankfort;  this  is  sup- 
posed to  come  by  cipher,  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company ;  that  is  the  cipher  it  comes  in ;  that  is  supposed  to  he 
26  numbers  at  night,  and  24  in  the  morning;  that  is  13  wordi 
(indicating  paper);  I  do  not  understand  them,  and  they  do  not, 
and  only  one  man  knows  them,  E.  J.  Conlon,  In  Jersey  City,  ii 
the  man. 

Q.  What  is  his  right  name?  A.  That  is  not  his  right  name; 
nobody  knows;  T  do  not  know  that  he  does  himself. 

Q.  Is  he  a  distinguished  man  in  the  society?  A.  He  is  the 
secret  man;  there  are  three  other  secret  men;  they  sell  these 
drawings  to  the  backers  in  New  York,  and  these  three  men  con- 
trol the  business  only;  this  Conlon  does  all  of  their  private 
confidential  work;  probably  they  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  three  men?  A*. 
No,  sir:  T  do  not;  and  nobody  else,  T  gness,  but  themnelves; 
none  of  these  people  go  under  their  right  name;  one  of  the 
names  I  think  he  went  by,  I  think  is  by  the  name  of  Hughes,  one 
of  them. 

Q.  Hughes?    A.  Hughes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  two  messages  come  over  the  Western 
TTnion  wires  every  day?  A.  One  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  one  at  six  in  the  evening. 

Q.  And  each  letter  represents  a  certain  number?  A.  Theji 
probably  represent  more  than  one;  there  are  two  lotteries, 
and  each  one  of  them  contains  12  figures,  and  there  is  13  words 
there;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  that  meant,  I  can  not  decipher 
them,  or  anybody  else,  and  even  the  backers  can  not  do  it,  in 
New  York  city;  this  Conlon  is  the  only  one  can  do  it. 

Q   This  telegram  is  dated  Cincinnati,  Ohio?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "To  P.  J.  Conlon,  Jersey  City;  Window  Dear,  Harvetft, 
Lattice,  Buggy,  Signal,  Emptiness,  Welcome,  Fortune,  Legacy^ 
Consent;  Bank,  Post?"    A.  No  signature. 

Q.  No  signature?  A.  No  signature,  never;  Cincinnati  is  right 
opposite  Covington,  and  across  the  river,  and  they  are  carried 
across  and  sent  by  telegram. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  different  words  used  upon  each  telegram?. 
A.  Every  day  the  words  are  different;  in  case  the  drawings 
should  be  detained — now,  say,  there  is  a  common  running  slip 
there;  in  case  they  shall  draw  the  same  numbers  next  week^ 
those  words  would  be  different 

Q.  They  are,  generally  every  day?    A.  Every  day. 

Q  You  hand  me  what  is  called  a  running  slip?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  lots  of  them  there;  there  are  some  plays  in  that  too. 

Q.  What  are  those  letters  in  those  different  columns?  A. 
Those  are  the  figures;  those  are  the  numbers  that  are  drawn; 

Q.  Now,  let  us  understand,  when  this  telegraph  message  is 
received  in  Jersey  City  from  Kentucky,  then  the  cipher  is  tran- 
scribed, and  the  numbers  given  out  by  this  Conlon,  is  that  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  sent  over  the  telephone  to  all  the  main  backers; 
that  is,  over  the  telephone  to  Jersey  City,  and  they  send  it  all 
over  the  telephone  to  the  policy  shops  in  the  city;  and  the  policy 
shop  have  prints  and  stamps,  and  they  print  it;  that  is  not 
official;  if  you  are  hit  you  are  not  satisfied  to  pay  off  on  that; 
there  is  an  official  print 

Q.  This  is  an  official  print?    A.  That  is  what  they  pay  off  by, 

Q.  How  are  those  official  prints  gotten  up  in  a  short  time? 
A.  They  have  a  place  they  c^n  do  what  they  want  to. 

Q.  A  printing  office?  A.  Yes,  their  own  private  printing 
offices. 

Q.  And  these  printed  slips  are  the  official  ones?  A.  They 
are  official  to  protect  the  writers,  each  one  gets  one  of  them, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  You  said,  Mr.  Carney,  that  but  one  man,  this  Conlon,  in 
Jersey  City,  that  he  has  got  the  power,  and  the  means  of  giving 
out  the  numbers  for  the  successful  or  winning  policies?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  has  got  full  power. 

Q.  And  all  the  drawings  of  policies  in  this  city  or  in  Brooklyn 
and  the  neighborhood  are  dependent  upon  tlie  numbers  that  this 
one  man  gives  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  charge  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  until  you  reach  Albany;  there  is  another  man 
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In  'Albany;  there  is  two  of  these  cipher  messages  oome,  one  ta 
Oonlon  and  one  to  this  man  in  Albany;  he  has  charge  of  Syraoase 
and  Troy  and  all  that  part  of  the  district 
Q.  The  man  in  Albany?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  There  mast  be  considerable  telephoning  and  telegn^hie 
work?  A.  Each  one  of  these  backers  have  a  long  distanoe 
telephone  in  their  office,  in  their  private  headqaarters,  a  long 
distance  telephone;  they  have  their  names  in  the  telephone  bool^ 
bnt  there  is  also  a  fictitious  name — a  real  estate  office,  may  be^ 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  backers  are  in 
the  city  of  New  York?    A.  I  can  name  them  off  for  you. 

Q.  Name  lliem,  if  you  cau?    A.  Al  Adams,  Jake  Shipsej  — 
Q.  Why  do  you  put  Al  Adams  first?    A.  Al  has  the  most 
number  of  sheets,  and  he  is  the  biggest  man,  and  has  the  most 
money,  and  has  the  biggest  pile. 

Q.  He  is  called  the  king  of  the  policy  dealers,  isn't  he?  A 
Yes;  and  there  is  Jake  Shipsey;  he  is  another  big  man;  Got- 
nelius  P.  Parker,  and  Billy  Meyers,  and  Ed.  Hogan,  and  Charlie 
Lindauer,  Dick  Gammon;  how  many  is  that;  (the  stenographer 
states  the  number);  Morton  —  Billy  Morton,  Murray  —  if  I 
seen  the  names  1  could  tell  you. 

Q.  If  they  occur  to  you  again,  all  right?  A.  Yes;  all  right 
Q.  Now,  can  you  state  of  these  14  or  15  polioybackers  in 
this  city,  if  they  have  the  city  divided  up  into  districts?  A 
Oh,  yes;  they,  some  of  them,  join  together;  now,  they  all  work 
rather  together,  except  Parker;  he,  as  Parker  says,  he  has  to 
buck  against  the  whole  lot  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  all  of  those  men?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
Parker,  he  has  to  buck  against  the  vvhole  lot  of  them;  Al 
Adams,  Billy  Meyer,  and  Shipsey,  and  Morton,  and  all  those 
fellows  work  together. 

Q.  On  a  sort  of  combine?  A.  Yes;  Jake  Shipsey  takes  all 
the  "put-off  play"  that  these  backers  are  afraid  to  back;  a 
gig,  for  |1,000  for  one  of  these  backers,  he  may  be  afraid  to 
take  it,  and  he  puts  it  on  for  Jake  Shipsey;  Shipsey  takes  most 
of  the  "put-off  play;"  that  is,  the  big  play;  he  has  got  plenty 
of  money,  Jake  has. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  mostly  indulge  in  this  policy  busi- 
ness? A.  It  differs;  sometimes  the  prosperous  people;  down 
town,  it  is  the  poor  class,  the  Jewish  people,  and  up  town,  it 
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is  the  negroes,  and  go  up  town  in  Little  Italy,  they  are  Italians, 
and  some  places  of  business  men;  on  the  other  side  are  lots  of 
brokers  around  in  places. 

Q.  What  amounts  are  generally  risked  upon  these  plays? 
A.  That  depends  upon  the  people,  you  know;  go  down  around 
Eldridge  and  Stanton  streets,  they  play  penny  and  two-cent 
gigs;  you  go  up  town  and  they  play  from  15  to  25-cents,  and 
sometimes  |1,  and  you  go  to  Little  Italy,  and  they  play  all 
sorts;  and  you  come  down  where  the  brokers  play,  they  put 
down  flOO  or  |50,  and  they  play  according  to  their  means; 
just  the  same  as  any  other  men  do  in  their  gambling. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  They  would  go  as  low  as  two  cents?  A.  Oh,  a  penny; 
come  in  and  beg  you  to  trust  a  penny. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  women  who  play?  A.  Lots  of  them, 
and  come  in  with  children  on  their  arms,  and  babies  on  their 
arms. 

Q.  Do  children  play?  A.  Lots  of  them;  school  children  come 
in  with  books  on  their  ai'ms. 

Q.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  concealment?  A.  Some  places; 
there  is  places  there  where  they  call  the  safe  ward,  Captain 
Seibert's  precinct,  in  Madison  street;  there  used  to  be  ai  place 
over  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  they  used  to  go  in  from  school 
after  12  o'clock  with  their  mother's  play  with  books  on  their 
arms  and  the  copper  used  to  watch  at  the  door  for  us. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Who,  a  policeman?    A.  Yes;  sure;  with  a  big  beard. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  So  that  the  children  would  not  get  hurt?  A.  So  that 
we  would  not  get  hurt,  I  guess. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  They  were  not  protecting  the  children,  were  they?  A. 
No,  sir,  we  do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  written  in  a  good  many  shops  in  this  city?  A 
Lots  of  them,  all  over  this  city. 
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Q.  So  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  game  and  all  its 
workings. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  yon  about  whether  or  no  these  backers  divided 
up  certain  portions  of  the  city,  and  you  have  not  answered  my 
question  yet  upon  that  point,  as  I  would  like  you  to?  A. 
Well,  to  a  certain  extent;  now,  Gammon,  he  has  mostly  down 
about  South  and  Broad  streets;  they  come  up  a  little  further; 
and  Lindauer  has  a  new  place;  he  is  a  small  fry  backer;  yon 
come  up,  and  Billy  Meyers  is  a  backer  on  the  east  side,  around 
the  Qebrew  district,  and  up  about  as  far  as  Sixth  street;  and 
you  get  up  above  that,  then  Morton  and  Murray  have  a  good 
many  places,  and  Hogan;  and  up  above  Fourteenth  street  PaF 
ker's  places  up  to  Harlem,  Ninety-eighth  street  and  One  Hun- 
dredth   street,    and    along    around    there. 

Q.  That  is  the  east  side?  A.  Yes;  Al  Adams  has  from  Four- 
teenth street  u])  on  the  west  side  mostly;  nobody  else  can  go 
in  there,  it  is  impossible;  and  down  b^low  that  Hogan,  and 
Murray  and  Mevers,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  have  them  on  the 
west  side. 


Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  By  what  means  do  those  backers  divide  up  the  city  between 
thei)j;  for  instance,  Al  Adams  has  the  territory  from  Fourteenth 
street  to  Harlem  river;  how  can  he  have  that  territorv  for 
himself?  A.  I  don't  know;  if  you  wanted  to  do  th**  same 
thinir,  I  ^appose,  and  went  over  there  and  fixed  the  captain 
not  to  let  any  other  place  run,  he  would  not  let  anyone  else 
there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  means  by  which  these  backers  obtain  exclusive 
l)usin<»ss  in  7\  certain  district?  A.  So  far  as  I  or  anybody  else 
is  concerned,  it  is. 

Q.  You  know  the  business  thoroughly  from  top  to  bottom? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By    Chairman    Lexow: 

Q.  AVh^n  you  said,  as  you  did  a  moment  ago,  did  you  state 
an  inference  that  you  would  draw  from  your  observation,  or 
did  you  state  a  fact  within  your  knowledge    A.  No  observation. 

i}.  You  stated  a  fact  within  your  knowledge?  A.  Yes;  1 
can  give  you  an  instance. 
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By   Mr.   Qoflf: 


Q.  Let  us  have  «  o  instance?  A.  Bill>  Meyers'  maji  was  going  to 
open  a  place  for  him  in  T\v»  nt^-iiinh  street;  he  says,  "  Carney, 
we  ^ill  have  to  go  and  see  the  captain;"  I  said  there  is  a  place 
across  the  street,  but  he  is  doing  no  business;  I  think  we  can 
run  him  out;  "We  will  have  to  see  the  captain;"  the  captain 
said  we  oould  not  open  there;  he  said,  it  was  too  near;  ^*you 
must  not  take  the  living  out  of  that  man's  mouth;"  that  is  the 
Twenty-first  precinct,  Captain  Martens;  and  he  said  he  seen 
Captain  Martens,  and  he  said  he  could  not  open  there,  it  was 
too  close  to  t?'f  oth- 1  place,  imd  •tuiM  not  open  in  that  precinct; 
he  wanted  me  to  upen  in  f^even'»*en'^h  street,  Meyers  wanted  me 
to;  be  wanted  me  to  open  the  place  in  Seventeenth  street; 
and  I  don't  remember  the  captain  over  there  now,  what  preciut 
it  is  in;  anyhow  il  wasTl)et\ve.  n  /*!  venth  dnd  Eight  avenue; 
a  friend  of  mine  opened  the  house  there  and  wanted  to  rent 
me  a  floor  in  it  to  open,  and  I  told  these  people  and  they  said, 
"Well,  we  will  see  the  captain,"  and  he  seen  the  captain;  he 
said,  I  could  open  whenever  I  got  ready;  I  said.  "How  is  that, 
Dick:"  that  is  the  head  man's  name;  "that  you  can  open  there 
at  all:"  I  said,  "I  thought  Al  Adams  had  that;"  "Al  Adams  and 
1  are  good  friends:"  he  said.  "And  we  went  down  and  he  saw 
the  captain   for  me." 

y.  Do  you  know  Al  Adams?    A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  In  these  two  conversations  you  have  given,  did  you  per- 
fionally  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  captaiuy?  A. 
No,  sir;  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

Q.  The  backer  is  the  only  one  to  do  that?  A.  The  backer 
or  bis  head  men.  or  his  manager. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  of  these  cases  see  the  backer  j;o  to  the 
precinct  station-house?  A.  I  went  over  to  the  west  side 
one  night  with  the  backer  to  see  this  captain;  whether  he 
went  over  I  don't  know:  I  left  him  at  the  place  I  was  ;;oiug  to 
open;  he  said  he  would  go  around  and  see  the  captain;  I  did 
not  see  him  any  more  that  night;  I  could  not  swear  he  went 
into   the   station-house.  ^ 

Q,  Do  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  whether 
or  no  these  backers  paid  money  to  the  police?    A.  Why,  cer- 
tainly; they  can  not  help  themselves. 
L.  406 
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Q.  They  can  not  help  themselves?  A.  They  could  not  open 
if  they  did  not;  they  would  not  be  open  12  hours  in  a  ward 
without  having  the  coppers  on  them  if  they  did  not  pay  th^n. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  polioy  ahops  were 
open  where  they  refused  to  pay,  or  had  forgotten  to  pay?  A. 
Oh,  no;  they  know  better. 

Q.  Is  it  a  recognized  system  and  rule  among  the  policy  dealers 
in  this  city  to  go  to  the  police  and  arrange  for  the  paying  of  the 
police  before  it  can  be  opened?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  specific  sum  agreed  upon  for  each  plaoe?  A 
Well,  I  suppose  some  districts,  they  may  pay  more;  now  up  in 
the  Twenty-tirst  precinct.  Captain  Marten's  precinct,  there  is  a 
middle-man  there  named  Richard  Dore.  and  when  this  Park- 
hurst  crusade  was  around  last  winter,  if  you  remember,  which 
they  closed  up  so  many  places,  or  in  the  spring  or  winter,  the 
captain  told  him  to  close:  he  could  not  open;  and  he  refused  to 
pay  his  money  —  that  month's  money;  and  so  they  bothered  him; 
I  was  working  for  him  at  that  time,  and  they  bothered  him  very 
much,  and  chased  him  around,  and  chase  you  out  on  the  street, 
and  out  of  the  plaoe;  aud  consequently,  he  says  to  me  one  daj 
or  he  says,  in  my  presence  to  a  friend  in  there,  I  heard  him  — 
he  says,  there  is  no  wonder  they  are  bothering  me;  they  are 
bothering  me  to  the  devil:  I  haven't  paid  my  f35  this  month, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  until  I  open;  he  says,  I  am  f70  in  on  this 
month,  and  he  owned  two  places,  and  they  wouldn't  let  him 

open.  j      ,      i    'Tir^l^l 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  arrangement  entered  into  between  the 
backers  and  the  policy  writers,  as  to  their  proportionate  share 
of  this  payment  to  the  police?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  arranged?  A.  All  the  backers  pay  every- 
thing; the  backers  pay  everything. 

Q.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  you  are  writing  your  book;  if  yon 
are  writing  your  book  on  interest  and  commission,  you  get  12 1-2 
per  cent  commission  of  the  gross  proceeds,  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  at  the  end  of  the  month;  if  you  are  simply  writing 
on  commission,  you  only  get  12  1-2  per  cent;  but  if  you  are 
writing  on  commission  and  earnings,  25  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  money  that  is  paid  out  for  all  expenses  is  de- 
ducted, then  you  get  your  25  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  that  is 
left 

Q.  I  notice  here  upon  this  printed  slip  —  this  is  what  they  call 
the  official  slip?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "  Beware  of  counterfeits  '^  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  reason  why  that  should  be  done?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?  A.  Many  a  thousand  dollars  have 
been  beat  out  of  it 

Q.  Of  the  backers?  A.  Oh,  yes;  somebody  would  bring  in  a 
oopy  of  that  —  the  runners  do  -—  stand  in  with  the  gang,  and  fix 
it  up,  and  paint  it  up,  and  send  it  in  a  slip  of  a  play  on  the  book, 
and  get  their  money;  and  when  that  is  in,  and  they  get  the 
money,  you  can  not  sue  on  it,  because  it  is  not  legal,  and  they 
dare  not  say  a  word.         | 

Q.  Take  a  policy  shop  in  Harlem,  what  would  be  the  average 
of  your  daily  receipts?  A.  Well,  now,  not  much;  in  good  times, 
up  to  within  a  year,  since  these  hard  times  and  depressions 
oame  —  before  that  a  good  book  would  run  from  f 60  to  f  100  a 
day;  some  of  them  fl50.  ' 

Q.  In  these  poor  districts?  A.  They  are  best  districts;  the 
very  best    1 

Q.  Better  than  the  districts  occupied  by  the  well-to-do  people? 
A.  Yes;  they  do  not  play  such  big  amounts,  but  the  quantity 
more  than  covers  that. 

Q.  The  districts  occupied  by  the  poorer  class  of  people  are 
the  best  districts?    A.  Yes.  and  have  the  most  policy  shops. 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  you  about  whether  the  policy  writer  had 
any  arrangement  with  the  backer  as  to  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  payment  of  the  police?  A.  I  think  I  answered  that, 
but  I  will  tell  you  af;am. 

Q.  I  did  not  get  it?  A.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  book  you 
are  writing;  if  I  have  an  interest  in  the  book,  I  get  12  1-2 
per  cent;  that  is  the  commission,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
25  per  cent,  by  earnings,  and  if  the  book  was  a  loser,  I  get 
no  per  cent,  of  the  earnings;  in  case  I  was  writing  that  kind 
of  book  at  the  end  of  the  month,  all  expenses  are  taken  out  — 
rent,  coal,  gas,  protection;  everything  is  taken  out  and  what 
is  left  we  get  25  per  cent  of  that  for  your  earnings;  if  there  Is 
nothing  left,  if  the  book  is  loser  without  the  expenses,  the 
backer  pays  it;  you  do  not  have  to  pay  it;  you  are  not  sup- 
posed to  pay  it 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  get  12  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  receipts?  A.  Yes;  as  com- 
mission; if  you  have  an  Interest  book  that  is  supposed  to  pay 
your  writer  12  1-2,  and  a  12  1-2  per  cent  for  every  month  is 
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supposed  to  be  your  earningB;  in  some  places  in  the  city,  thej 
have  writers  simply  on  salary. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  they  have  a  writer  on  salary,  he  does  not  pay  any 
proportion  for  protection?    A.  He  gets  nothing  but  his  salary. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  pay  protection;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
A.  They  deduct  that  with  expenses,  coal,  fuel,  gas,  and  every- 
thing. 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  an  account  of  it?  A.  Oh,  no;  just  simply 
say  so  much  out  for  expenses,  leaving  so  much,  and  your  per- 
centage is  so  much. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  have  deducted  any  special  amount 
for  protection?    A.  How  do  I  know  they  do7 

Q.  Yes?  A.  They  know  that  the  rent  and  coal  and  ligLt 
don't  come  to  such  amounts. 

Q.  Does  the  backer,  or  whoever  represented  him,  tell  you 
how  much  he  deducted  from  your  particular  share  for  pro- 
tection? A.  He  did  not  say  how  much  he  deducted,  but,  of 
course,  it  was  understood,  and  it  was  told  us  so  much  had  to 
be  taken  out  for  protection,  and  fixing  things  with  the  captalB 
and  wardman  and  police,  etc. 

Q.  Was  any  specific  amount  mentioned?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  took  as  the  total  expense,  whatever  figures  thej 
gave  you?    A.  That  is  it 

Q.  And  was  satisfied  with  tlie  balance?  A.  Yes;  we  had  to 
do  it;  of  course,  we  turned  all  the  money  into  them  every 
day,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  did  not  trust  to  them 
to  give  you  the  money  you  would  not  get  it;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  business  throughout  the 
citv,  can  you  state  if  the  police  have  knowledge  of  all  the 
policy  shops  in  the  city?  A.  Why,  they  can  not  help  havinjr; 
if  a  place  —  there  ai*e  policy  shops  in  New  York  city,  have  been 
running  25  years,  simply  four  or  five  cigar  boxes  in  the  window, 
and  they  have  been  there  25  years,  and  the  police  play  them 
selves;  there  is  a  policeman  over  here  owes  me  f  17.25. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  owe  you  ?    A.  I  had  tor  trust  him. 

Q.  For  his  pay?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Is  he  still  on  the  force?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Give  me  his  bill,  and  I  will  collect  it?    A.  1  will  give  you 

half. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  the  police  play  themselves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  extent?  A.  Some  policemen  are  good  players, 
and  some  very  good  players,  but  they  are  not  always  good  pay. 

Q.  Then  many  of  them  play  on  credit;  Is  that  it?  A. 
(Well,  we  don't  call  it  credit,  we  have  to  call  it  "  give; "  I  don't 
know  what  you  would  call  it;  a  man  comes  in  and  says,  '^  Give 
it  to  me,"  what  are  you  going  to  do;  if  you  don't  give  it  to  him, 
what  are  you  going  to  do;  you  are  gone  up,  ain't  you;  you  can't 
refuse  him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  the  police  as  a  general  thing  are  good  players? 
A.  Yes,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Most  of  the  gigs  they  play,  aren't  they  taken  from  dreams? 
A.  Yes;  they  have  regular  books,  and  interpret  all  the  dreama 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  the  policeman  dreams  while  on  his 
post?     A.  He  might  do  it 

Mr.  (J off. —  We  have  testimony,  Senators,  in  the  early  part  of 
your  sessions,  before  the  summer  recess,  where  a  man  swore 
to  a  policeman  playing  five  times  with  him,  and  not  paying  him' 
any  money,  and  he  refused  to  let  him  play  the  sixth  time,  his 
place  was  demolished,  and  he  himself  arrested. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  special  skill  required  to  play  the  game?  A. 
You  have  got  to  know  if  you  want  to  play;  anybody  can  play; 
JQst  put  tlir(»e  numbers,  and  if  the  numbers  come  out  you  get  |10, 
and  if  not.  you  don't  get  anything;  I  mean  a  man  that  pays 
good  money,  big  money,  is  a  good  player;  I  mean  a  man  that 
comes  and  says  two  cents,  or  a  penny  for  a  gig  is  not. 

Q.  The  good  play  consists  of  the  amount  of  money  he  puts  on? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  And  the  frequency  of  the  play?    A.  Yes,  and  how  often. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  are  the  various  plays  characterized?  A.  The  first  is 
a  "  saddle,"  that  is  two  nuuibers. 

Q.  A  saddle?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  Js  composed  of  two  numbers?  A.  Two  nombers, 
that  pays  $1  for  six  cents;  now,  suppose  you  played  7  and 
20  in  a  saddle. 

Q.  Who  selects  the  numbers;  it  is  entirely  at  the  option  of 
the  player?  A.  The  numbers  run  from  1  to  78;  there  are  78 
numbers  put  in  the  wheel ;  you  can  select  any  number  f rcMn  1 
to  78  on  two  numbers,  and  if  those  two  numbers  oome  outy  in 
those  12,  and  you  put  six  cents  on  it,  you  get  a  dollar;  if  you  play, 
three  numbers — if  you  played,  7,  13,  20,  that  is  the  polioe  gig. 

Q.  Why  is  it  called  the  police  gig?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
there  is  lots  of  thenL 

Q.  Lots  of  police  gigs?  A.  Tes;  there  is  half  a  dozen  polioe 
gigs;  they  play  them  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  different  ^gn 

Q.  Is  it  because  they  are  generally  played  by  a  policeman? 
A.  Whenever  there  is  anything  happens  to  a  policeman  every- 
body plays  a  police  gig — any  policeman  is  discharged  or 
drunk,  somebody  goes  in  and  plays  a  police  gig. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  if  a  policeman  ran  up  against  the  Broad- 
way cable  car  and  fijot  the  worst  of  the  collision,  you  mean  to 
say  the  people  would  run  in  and  play  the  police  gig?  A.  They 
would  take  the  police  gig,  take  the  number  of  the  car  and  run 
the  combination. 

Q.  Well,  does  the  play  of  policy,  the  selecting  of  numb^is, 

lar<rely  depends  upon  such  accidental  circumstances  as  the  one 

I  have  mentioned?    A.  Yes;  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Goff,  there  is 

dn\uu  books,  **  'Common  Rally,"  and  the  "  Three  Witches,"  and 

"  \\  heel  of  Fortune; "  now,  those  books  have  every  word  in  the 

dictionary,  I  guess,  and  they  will  have  the  lucky  number  opposite; 

if  a  fellow  dreams  he  has  seen  a  horse,  if  he  is  riding  horseback, 

he  will  pick  up  the  book  and  if  he  finds  it  49  first,  he  will  take 

out  that 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  That  is  a  saddle;  now,  a  gig  is  a  combination  of  three  num- 
bers; liow  d(M\s  that  pay?  A.  A  hundred  to  one  if  you  play  it 
in  both  lotteries;  that  is,  if  it  comes  out  on  either  side  it  pays, 
and  that  gives  you  |1  for  a  cent. 
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Q.  If  it  don't  come  out?  A.  You  gets  nothing  for  your 
money. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  come  out?    A.  Yes;  they  win. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Is  this  the  order  here  (indicating  slip);  ''46-44-76"  of  the 
winners?  A.  Yes  sir;  those  are  12  numbers  that  win;  the  tofl 
letter  that  you  have  got  there  is  called  the  Slate,  and  the 
bottom  is  called  the  Kentucky;  if  you  play  46-44-75,  you  get  12 
for  a  cent. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  of  these  three  numbers  you  win?  A.  I£ 
you  have  three  of  any  of  those  numbers. 

Q.  No  matter  what  way  they  are  on  that  slip?  A.  No  matter 
what  way  they  are  there. 

By  Mr.  Goff:    ' 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  combinations  or  designations?  A;. 
Yes,  sir;  four  numbers  you  make  four  gigs,  and  it  costs  you  four 
cents  to  play  those  four  numbers  for  fl;  if  you  put  four  cents  on 
that  you  make  a  fl  gig;  three  numbers  —  one  gig;  the  same  as 
the  combination  of  a  safe;  if  fhe  whole  numbers  come  out  you 
get  four  gigs,  and  that  makes  f4;  you  can  turn  the  four  numbers 
around  and  around  and  make  combinations  of  three  numbers 
each;  five  numbers  make  10  gigs,  and  you  put  10  cents  on  that 
for  a  ?1  gig;  or  you  can  put  as  much  on  that  as  you  want;  if 
three  numbers  come  out  there  is  a  $2  gig;  if  four  numbers  come 
out  that  is  four  gigs,  and  that  is  ?8;  and  if  the  whole  five  come 
out  that  is  10  gigs,  and  that  is  f20;  and  so  on  up,  and  five  num- 
bers make  $30;  12  numbers  make  220  gigs. 

Q.  So  it  requires  some  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  his  place?  A.  Yes,  you  have, 
got  to  be  very  careful ;  and  if  you  make  a  mistake,  if  you  are  hit 
and  it  is  not  on  the  book  the  backer  won't  pay  it,  and  you  have 
to  pay  it  if  it  is  not  down  on  the  book. 

Q.  The  moneys  you  receive,  do  you  pay  the  winnings  out  of  the 
money,  or  do  you  send  the  moneys  to  hiead quarters?  A.  Well, 
you  pay  if  you  win,  and  I  have  a  runner;  if  I  am  a  man  who  has 
a  runner  and  make  a  book  up  town,  I  have  a  man  take  the  book; 
if  my  receipts  of  this  morning  are  $60,  of  course,  naturally  I 
would  keep  that  money  until  the  winning  numbers  came  in,  an3 
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if  I  was  hit  I  would  pay  it;  if  I  was  hit  f40  I  would  pay,  that 
out;  and  I  would  send  that  money  down^  less  the  commissiona 

Q.  What  is  the  general  custom?  A.  Well,  the  general  cua- 
torn  is  after  your  book  runs  a  few  days  you  usually  can  send 
the  money  down  by  the  runner  every  morning;  the  runner  cornea 
up  to  get  your  book  to  be  sent  down  to  headquarters  because 
you  have  got  so  much  money  there;  and  if  there  are  a  good 
many  pe>i)l  *,  you  may  have  an  •  over-hit" 

Q.  In  case  of  any  accidental  number  coming  out  in  conneo- 
tion  with  any  public  happening  or  circumstance,  that  is  seised 
upon  by  many  players?  A.  Oh,  yes;  when  the  first  run  of  the 
cars  'am<-  on  1  Ii.*d  thai  riMnber  of  tl"-  Lrst  car  on  the  book  and 
nothing  else;  I  had  the  car  that  night  on  my  book;  everybodj; 
played  that  first 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ■ 

Q.  They  all  won,  didn't  they?    A.  It  didn't  go. 

3Bx  BCr.  Oofl: 

Q.  For  instance,  the  other  day,  we  had  an  officer  here  whose 
name  we  did  not  know,  but  we  simply  called  him  out  as  No.  36, 
on  his  broken  club  that  we  had;  would  such  a  number  as  that) 
be  used?  A.  Oh,  yes;  if  I  had  been  playing  policy  then  1  should 
have  played  35  first. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  a  good  omen?    A.  A  good  one. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with  or  arrested  in  New: 
York  by  policemen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  policy  players  who  have  in  New  York? 
A.  Loth  of  them — not  players,  no,  not  players. 

Q.  The  writers?  A.  Yes;  the  writers;  they  never  arrest  the 
players.  ' 

Q.  Why  is  it  the  writers  were  arrested  if  protection  had 
been  paid  in  the  manner  you  have  descibed?  A.  It  is  very 
seldom  they  are  arrested  by  the  wardman  or  the  policemaD, 
hardly  over;  it  is  like  this:  Now  if  there  is  anything  like  the 
I'nrkhnrst  crusade,  or  anything  like  that  coming  around,  or 
the  newspapers  having  a  big  shout,  the  wardman  will  say  look 
out  for  tlie  newspa])er  men  and  Central  men;  if  those  Central 
m(*n  are  sent  out  to  get  you  they  will  get  you  if  you  are  doiog 
business.  '  ^ 
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Q.  And  the  wardmen  notify  you?  A.  Yes;  they  come  rij;ht 
to  you,  and  if  news  is  coming  to  the  captain,  to  see  how  you  are 
taking  care  of  your  business,  he  will  put  an  officer  we  do  not 
know,  in  civilian's  clothes,  and  send  him  around,  and  say  if 
that  officer  can  get  him  on  that  line  a  Parkhurst  man  c^n,  and 
a  newspaper  man  can,  and  if  that  man  can  get  in  anybody  can. 

Q.  He  sends  him  around  to  test  you?  A.  If  he  can  get  in  on 
you  he  will  arrest  you. 

Q.  I  see  that  number  35  has  been  made  use  of?  A.  Haven't 
you  a  policy  slip? 

Q.  Of  yesterday?    A.  Well,  well. 

Q.  Look  there  and  see  if  36  has  not  been  made  use  of  and 
hasn^t  come  out?  A.  '^Second;"  that  stands  for  the  second 
piece   of  the  club. 

Q.  Is  that  what  that  stands  for;  which  lottery  is  that  in?. 
A.  That  is  in  Kentucky. 

Q.  In  the  Kentucky?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  evening  slip. 

Q.  Of  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir;  10th. 

Q.  When  we  had  that  officer  on  the  stand?  Day  before 
yesterday.  ' 

Mr.   Moss. — Yes;  day  before  yesterday. 

The  Witness. —  I  should  follow  it  up  for  four  drawings; 
that  would  be  the  fourth  drawing. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ^ 

Q.  Talking  about  numbers:  about  the  month  of  February, 
did  you  have  any  run  on  number  seven  at  all?  A.  Seven  ran 
pretty  steady  sometime  last  spring. 

Q.  About  the  time  the  Lexow  committee  was  appointed, 
wasn't  it?    A.  We  ran  pretty  steady  then. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  a  gig  called  the  Lexow  gig,  or  the  Lexow 
number — number  seven?  A.  No:  I  don't  remember  the  Lexow 
gig;  we  had  McKane's  gig,  though. 

By  Mr.  QoflP: 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  McKane's  gig?    A.  It  was  his 

a^e,  and  his  cell,  and  the  tier]  I  think  it  was  9-18,  something, 

if  I  am  not  mistaken;  it  was  his  age,  and  the  tier,  and  his  cell; 

that   was   the   gig.  ^ 

L.  407  •'. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Have  yon  had  a  pantata  gig  yet?    A.  This  is  a  police  gig; 
we  have  lots  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Qoff:  ;  | 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  if  that  McKane  gig  was  suooeasfulf 
A.  It  came  out  a  few  days  after  he  was  locked  up. 

Q.  Pay  pretty  well  ?  A.  Lota  of  people  had  It  op  town;  I 
don't  know  about  down  town;  the  papers  had  the  numbers  of 
his  cell,  and  age,  right  close  together^  and  everybody  took 
that  for  the  gig,  and  it  was  called  the  MoKane  gig. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  gigs  of  famous  origin  that  occur  t» 
you  now?  A.  Well,  there  is  lots  of  fancy  gigs;  there  is  a  Befllj 
gig;  that  is  a  famous  gig. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  gig?  A.  That  goes  seTenI 
years  back;  at  this  time  the  backers  used  to  take  sealed  plays; 
you  could  put  your  numbers  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  ii 
the  amount  of  money  you  wanted  in  that  envelope,  and  seal  it  oft 
and  they  would  not  open  it;  and  after  your  slip  came  in,  you  coold 
open  and  look  in  their  presence;  if  your  numbers  won,  thcj 
would  pay  you;  but  they  got  hit  so  heavy  that  they  discon- 
tinued it;  this  man  Reilly  was  the  saloon-keeper  in  Brooklvo; 
it  was  16-20-28,  and  Reilly  played  it  for  ?16,000.  and  his  wife 
for  110,000,  and  after  the  drawings  came  in  both  came  in  with 
a  slip,  and  one  thought  the  other  did  not  have  it,  and  vice  versa, 
and  come  to  find  out  one  was  for  $10,000  and  the  other  f  15,000; 
since  that,  it  has  been  called  the  Reilly  gig,  and  since  that 
they  have  refused  to  take  any  more  sealed  play. 

Q.  Did  they  get  the  money?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  So  much  for  Brooklyn?    A.  So  much  for  Brooklyn. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  speaking  about  the  Parkhurst  raid,  as  you  hare 
described  them,  and  also  of  the  Lexow  committee,  has  either 
of  those  institutions  affected  the  policy  business  in  this  city? 
A.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  they  done;  increased  it?  A.  No,  sir;  between 
the  two,  and  the  newspapers,  they  have  drove  about,  I  shonld 
suppose  they  have  decreased  the  number  of  policy  shops  in 
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tlie  city  about  50  per  cent.,  every  bit  of  it;  they  have  decreased 
it  for  the  time  being,  but  as  soon  as  it  is,  over,  up  they  will 
spring  again. 

Q.  So  the  policy  business  flourished  uninterrupted,  and  un- 
disturbed, by  the  police  of  this  city?  A.  Except  for  an  occa- 
sional rest,  or  little  flurry;  if  somebody  makes  ti  complaint, 
"why,  of  course,  they  have  got  to  go  and  look  about  it,  and 
probably  may  make  an  arresr. 

Q.  How  about  that  system  they  have  of  having  someone  in 
the  place  to  be  arrested,  who  don't  write  it  up?  A.  They  did 
that  sometimes,  and  discharged  them;  it  is  not  necessary  in 
most  of  the  courts  to  arrest  him;  you  may  arrest  a  man  and 
take  all  the  testimony  you  want,  and  he  is  discharged. 

Q.  Discharged  by  the  police  magistrate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  don't 
matter  how  much  evidence  you  have  got,  there  is  hundreds 
of  cases  dismissed,  and  won't  allow  you  toi  show  the  evidence. 

Q.  How  is  it;  do  the  backers  or  policy  writers  have  an  un- 
derstanding that  they  will  not  be  held  in  a  police  court  in 
case  of  arrest?  A.  If  you  are  held,  that  is  the  last  of  it;  if 
you  are  held  in  bail,  you  never  hear  of  it  again. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  very  infrequently  held  in  bail?  A.  Very 
Infrequently. 

Q.  Is  there  an  understanding  among  the  policy  writers  that 
they  are  pretty  well  looked  after  in  the  police  court?  A.  It 
is  understood  that  the  policy  writers  —  that  the  backers  will 
bear  all  expenses,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  keep  them  out  of 
trouble;  the  only  time  I  knew  of  anybody  being  flned  was 
when  Mr.  Comstock  done  some  raiding;  one  got  two  months; 
the  understanding  was  he  was  to  plead  guilty  and  he  plead 
not  guilty,  and  Recorder  Smyth  railroaded  him. 

if.  For  his  own  fault?  A.  It  was  his  own  fault;  he  has  got  a 
place  up  here  now;  he  runs  an  envelope  game  up  in  Twenty- 
third   ptreet. 

Q.  The  same  fellow?  A.  The  same  fellow;  a  man  about  your 
ai^e,  I   should  judge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Michael  Ryan. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  green  goods  man,  is  it;  Michael  Ryan,  the 
green  goods  man?  A.  I  don't  know  as  he  ever  done  any  green 
goods  business;  he  has  a  regular  policy  game,  and  an  envelope 
isnme  at  nijrht,  at  least  he  did  until  the  newspapers  and  the 
Parkhurst  people;  and  he  also  had  a  sweat  board  in  there, 
and  the  captain  made  him  take  it  out,  and  I  think  he  made 
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him  discontinue  the  envelope  game;  I  have  nat  seen  him  within 
Bome  time. 

Q.  Whac  captain?  A. .Captain  Gallagher,  I  tliink,  ju9t  off 
Third  avenue,  on  Twenty-third  street;  there  used  to  be  a  pool- 
room in  there;  I  think  it  is  No.  154,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  go 
through  a  long  hall,  and  when  you  get  there,  there  is  a  door, 
and  knocks  three  times,  and  the  man  looks  through  a  wicket  Id 
the  door,  and  if  you  are  all  right,  the  door  is  opened  and  go  to 
another   door,   and  you  are  allowed  to  go   in. 

Q.  Those  three  knocks  are  an  open  sesame?  A.  Yes;  you  can 
not  always  tell  about  that;  they  have  a  man  at  the  door  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  effects  of  the  newspa{>er  publicatioDfl 
upon  the  policy  business,  have  you  noticed  lists,  for  instance, 
of  the  policy  shops  published  in  the  newspapers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  policy  shops  in  this  city, 
wei'e  iliobe  lists  accurate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  policy  writers  anything  to  do,  or  the  policy 
anytliinj;  to  do  about  those  lists  or  the  publication  of  them? 
A.  1  should  say  the  police  had;  I  should  say  the  reporters  got 
all  the  information  from  the  police;  if  they  knew  how  reliable 
that  is,  as  I  do,  about  policy  business,  they  would  shake  the 
police  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  the  purport  of  having  inaccurate  reports  given  of 
the  location  of  certain  policy  shops?  A.  They  give  it  to  tbe 
repoiters  to  go  there  to  find  out,  and  they  go  there  .ind  do  not 
find  out  anything. 

Q.  Where  certain  houses  have  been  published  in  the  ncAva- 
pfiI)or8,  and  have  policy  shops  that  are  doing  business?  *A. 
Well,  that  is  —  that  is  rumor  that  these  places  are  doing 
bui^ineas;  that  is  rumored  by  the  police;  that  is  started  for  the 
bt^nefit   of   the   reporters. 

(J.  By  the  police?  A.  Yes;  by  the  police;  and  the  reporter 
may  go  to  the  captain  and  may  say  so;  T  don't  think  the  cap- 
tain ever  told  the  reporters  a  policy  shop  in  his  diatriot;  he 
might  have  told  them  it  was  rumored  so;  I  don't  l)elieve  he 
ever  told  thorn  there  was  such  a  place  doing  business. 

Q.  Alleged   policy  shops?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  word  "  alleged,"  before?  A  Oh, 
lots  of  times. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  money  to  the  police 
oiScers,  have  you  ever  had  personal  knowledge  or  an  experienoe 
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in  pxyments  being  made?    A.  Well,  I  never  paid  any  in  this 
city;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  paid?  A.  No;  I  never  seen  any 
money  given  to  them. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  the  business  now;  during  the  sitting  of  this 
Senate  investigating  committee?    A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  Is  it  stopped?  A.  Very  bad;  they  are  chased  out  now; 
wliat  I  mean  by  that,  if  they  are  doing  business  on  the  sly,  and 
they  are  locked  up,  and  blinds  pulled  down,  and  if  you  don't 
know  how  to  get  in,  you  can  iiSt  play;  there  are  300  or  400 
books  in  the  city  had  to  close  up  because  they  can  not  make  ex- 
penses; those  that  make  enough  money  to  live,  they  are  doing 
business. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  from  personal  knowledge?  A.  I  certainly 
do. 

Q.  And  personal  examination?  A.  I  certainly  do;  the  Sena- 
tor has  the  list  there  that  are  doing  business. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  examination?  A.  Every  one  of  the 
places  on  that  list;  there  is  about  600  of  them  there. 

Q.  Now,  this  list  that  you  have  prepared;  look  at  it;  can  you 
swear  to  the  correctness  of  that  list?  A.  Well,  I  swear  that 
every  one  of  them  was  doing  business  when  I  got  that  list,  up 
till  about  two  days  ago. 

Q.  Up  to  two  days  ago?  A.  From  the  6th  of  last  month,  all 
of  them ;  some  of  them  I  did  not  —  some  I  only  visited  the  last 
few  days;  and  some  of  them  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Within  that  period  of  time?  A.  Within  that  period  of 
time  there  was  business  being  done  in  them;  it  won't  be  done 
to-morrow  after  this  is  out,  you  know;  they  will  all  be  closed  up 
to-morrow  after  they  see  the  papers;  you  could  not  get  a  play 
in  them  for  love  or  money  to-morrow. 

Q.  You  made  this  examination  under  my  direction,  didn't 
you?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  examination  by  police  precincts?  A. 
I  did  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  here  the  first  precinct  that  you  have  returned 
is  the  Fourth  precinct,  under  Captain  Slevin?  A.  The  First 
precinct  is  there,  Mr.  Goff;  the  First,  ex-Captain  Devery,  wasn't 
it? 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  the  First  precinct.  Captain  Devery;  have  you  com- 
puted the  number  of  places?    A.  There  is  very  near  600. 
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Q.  No,  in  the  First  precinct?  A.  In  the  First  precinct,  I 
think,  there  is  about  20;  there  is  now;  there  were  more  than 
that,  but  there  is  some  of  them  closed;  there  was  abont  40  there, 
but  they  closed  half  of  them. 

Q.  Seventeen  places  returned  in  the  First  precinct?  A.  Yes; 
17  places. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  names  of  the  backers  of  each  policy 
place?    A.  Very  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  find  the  names  here  of  the  backers  in  the-  First  precinot 
are  Gammon,  Murray,  De  Witt,  Shipsey,  Brown,  Parker,  were 
the  names  of  the  backers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  man  Brown,  he 
has  had  the  place  in  Maiden  lane,  I  guess,  20  years. 

Q.  That  is  102  Maiden  lane?  A.  Yes;  that  is  it;  over  a 
glazing  shop ;  there  is  a  glass  door  there,  and  glazing  store,  and 
it  is  one  flight  up. 

Q.  I  find  you  have  located  them  at  57  Pearl  street,  73  Nassau 
street,  22  Stone  street,  100  Broad  street,  105  Broad  street,  132 
Broad  street,  37  Front  street,  127  Pearl  street,  68  South  street 
44  Gold  street,  102  Maiden  lane,  74  Maiden  lane,  127  Cedar 
street,  20  Stone  street,  138  Stone  street,  88  South  street  and  167 
Maiden  lane;  now  I  find  in  the  Second  precinct  here,  in  Cap- 
tain O'Connor's  precinct,  that  you  have  returned — ?  A.  Cap- 
tain O'Connor's  precinct;  there  has  been  lots  of  them  closed 
since  the  Lexow  committee  commenced  lo  sit  the  last  time. 

Q.  Eighteen  places  in  Captain  O'Connor's  precinct?  A.  That 
is  about  right. 

Q.  And  the  backers  there  are  given  as  Adams  and  Shipsey; 
they  are  the  two  principal  backers  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  Fourth  precinct,  Captain  Slevin,  there  are  23? 
A.  That  is  a  good  neighborhood;  Slevin  is  a  very  good  man  for 
the  policy  business. 

Q.  He  is  a  good  man  for  the  policy  business?  A.  Yes;  one  of 
the  best 

Q.  One  of  the  best  captains?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  make  those  statements,  you  mean  that  in  that 
particular  branch  of  industry  that  captain  is  considered  by 
common  rumor  to  be  one  of  tlie  best?  A.  Not  Slevin;  I  do  not; 
I  will  tell  you  after  awhile  some  circumstances  that  makes 
me  know  the  best  from  him. 
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By  Mr.  Qoff: 


Q.  We  would  like  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  you  have 
rather  than  statements  of  general  rumor?  A.  Do  you  remem- 
ber reading  in  the  paper  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  in  the 
Evening  World,  when  Captain  Slevin  said  —  he  made  the  re- 
port to  one  of  the  police  commissioners  —  that  somebody  had 
sent  him  a  letter,  signed  "  Mother,"  complaining  that  there 
was  a  policy  shop  at  102,  107  and  200  South  street,  and  203 
Front  street;  in  answer  to  the  commissioners,  he  sent  his 
officers  there  in  citizens'  clothes,  and  visited  there  himself,  and 
he  found  no  policy  shops  running;  and  he  said  right,  but  all 
the  time  I  was  running,  and  I  ran  after  his  man  visited,  and 
he  made  that  report  to  the  police  commissioners,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  Evening  World. 

Q.  It  was  right?  A.  It  is  right;  his  men  visited,  and  he 
visited,  and  visited  me;  all  he  said  to  me,  "  Go  in  a  story  higher, 
Cai'ney,  or  go  in  a  small,  dark  room." 

Q.  Who  said  that?  A.  Why,  wardman,  one  of  them;  Wai*d- 
man  Townsner,  and  Slevin  came  around,  and  I  was  gone  to 
dinner,  and  he  told  the  wai'dman  to  tell  Carney  to  go  up  a 
story  higher. 

Q.  And  hence  it  is  you  can  say  Slevin  is  one  of  the  best  men 
for  the  policy  business?  A.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing;  he 
came  around  one  day;  I  was  a  little  tired  chasing  around  the 
Long  Island  Hotel,  203  Front  street. 

Q.  Chasing  around  for  what?  A.  From  room  to  room,  you 
know,  through  the  hotel,  writing;  I  had  to  jump  around  and 
carry  my  little  table  around  into  each  room;  so  one  day  I 
took  two  men  up  in  a  room,  an  upper  one;  I  was  sitting  there, 
and  I  locked  the  door  tight  up;  I  Hid  not  think  about  the 
transom  being  unlocked,  so  I  sitting  there  writing,  and  there 
was  a  big  electric  wire,  a  thick  one,  hanging  down  from  the 
side  of  the  building,  and  someone  came  to  the  door,  and 
knocked  hard;  it  did  not  sound  like  a  right  kind  of  knock  to 
me;  I  did  not  give  any  answer;  I  said,  *'  If  you  want  to  get  in 
here,  go  downstairs  and  see  the  doorman,  and  if  you  are  all 
right  he  will  let  you  in;"  and  pretty  soon  I  saw  the  transom 
opening,  and  W^ardman  Callahan  was  looking  in,  and  I  writ- 
ing; and  when  I  see  the  transom,  I  grabbed  the  electric-light 
wire  and  started  down,  to  get  out;  he  says,  "  Hold  on  Carney; 
that  is  all  right;  I  want  to  see  you;"  I  said,  "  It  is  you,  is  it;" 
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he  said,  **  Don't  I  tell  30U  the  old  man  says  to  get  out  of  here; 
how  ar(?  you  obeying  me;  what  are  you  doing;  do  you  want  to 
have  me  broke;  do  you  want  to  have  the  old  man  broke;" 
he  would  have  arrested  me  if  he  could,  but  the  captain  would 
not  allow  him  to  arrest  me;  Callahan  would  have  pulled  me 
all  right,  but  that  was  his  orders  to  see  how  I  was  doing;  at 
this  point,  that  was  the  only  two  I  had  taken  in  the  hotel; 
the  man  downstairs  had  taken  the  play  from  the  people  and 
brought  it  up  to  me;  this  day  it  happened;  he  said,  *'  I  would  not 
have  known  where  you  was,  only  when  I  was  coming  along 
these  two  men  were  talking  in  the  room;"  and  Callahan  says, 
"  Now,  I  want  you  to  get  out  of  the  building,  and  take  your 
play  on  the  street,  and  go  upstairs  in  the  garret,  on  the  roof, 
and  write  your  play  when  it  is  time;''  I  said,  *'A11  right,  Cal- 
lahan, I  will  do  it;"  he  went  out  and  I  went  downstairs  every 
day  and  collected  my  pay,  and  took  my  table  up  in  the  room 
in  the  top  of  the  hotel,  and  wrote  it  out  and  sent  it  to  the 
office;  and  I  have  reason  to  understand  that  Callahan  and 
Slevin  are  pretty  good  men  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  I  Hee  in  the  Fifth  precinct,  the  one   that  CaptaiB 
Dougherty  commanded  — 

By   Chairman    I^exow : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  this  a  little  better,  Mr.  Groff; 
how  is  it  if  you  were  paying  protection,  and  had  a  large  amoiid 
of  money  paid  for  protection  each  month,  how  was  it  you  per- 
mitted these  wardmen  to  chase  you  from  one  room  to  another, 
and  one  house  to  another?  A.  Of  course  you  know  the  captain 
has  got  to  protect  himself,  and  when  a  complaint  goes  into 
Superintendent  Byrnes  and  the  police  commissioners  it  ha« 
certainly  got  to  be  investigated;  and  if  the  report  goes  to  the 
police  commissioner  personally  he  has  certainly  got  to  make 
a  report  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Callahan,  ''Now  I  am  paying  out  of  my  little 
income,  I  am  paying  a  certain  amount  monthly  to  you  people 
for  protection;  why  don't  you  protect  me,  why  do  you  disturb 
me?"  A.  That  is  what  he  was  doing;  he  came  to  warn  me  to 
go  into  the  top  of  the  building  so  the  Central  men  would  not 
get  me. 

Q.  Callahan  warned  you  to  go  from  one  room  into  another 
to  protect  yon  from  a  raid  from  the  Central  office?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Byrnes  would  send  his  men  on  account  of  these  complainta 
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Q.  They  were  afraid  you  would  be  raided  from  th'^  Central 
office  on  account  of  no  word  being  sent  to  the  police  station? 
'A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  if  they  come  around  and  catch  you  we  arg 
in  trouble. 

By  Mr.  Qofif: 

Q.  I  find  you  report  here  12  places  in  operation  in  the  Fifth 
precinct,  lately  commanded  by  Captain  Doherty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  the  principal  backers  there  that  you  give  are  Adams, 
Shipsey  and  Morion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I   find   in   the    Sixth   precinct,   commanded   by   Captain 
Bcrghold? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  One  moment;  we  had  some  testimony  here  yesterday  show- 
ing that  when  a  letter  calling  the  superintendent  of  police's 
attention  to  the  presence  or  existence  of  some  of  the  games  in 
a  certain  precinct  had  been  received  by  the  superintendent  of 
police,  that  it  ap]KireniJy  then  had  found  its  way  to  the  station- 
Louee  in  the  precinct  in  which  the  lotteries  were  situated?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  hihi  (.ccurrence  ever  happen  while  yoa  wen-  in 
the  business?  A.  Oh,  if  there  is  acomplaint  sent  in  « boat  tlirm 
shops  to  Superintendent  Byrnes  of  course  the  captain  would 
send  around  his  wardman  and  tell  you  to  lay  low.  When  these 
complaints,  signed  "  Motlier/'  of  those  thi*ee  places  came,  Cap- 
tain Slevin  publiNheil  tbem  in  the  World  —  his  answer  to  it  to 
the  police  commissioner;  it  was  in  the  Evening  World,  and  you 
can  find  it  there  in  looking  over  the  index,  a  small  item  in  the 
Evening  World;  these  complaints  have  been  sent  to  the  police 
commissioners,  and  they  referred  it  to  Captain  Slevin,  I  suppose, 
or  he  would  not  have  known  an^'thing  about  it;  of  course  he 
knew  we  were  there,  and  were  doing  business,  but  he  would  not 
have  come  around  and  said,  **  Lay  low,  and  look  out  for  Central 
people." 

Q.  Were  you  ever  directly  warned,  from  your  personal  knowl- 
^g^>  by  Callahan,  or  any  other  wardman  in  that  district,  that 
yon  niiprht  expect  a  mid  from  the  Central  office  through  Inspector 
Batucs?  a.  I  was  directly  warned  to  look  out  for  Inspector 
Byrnes'  men  from  the  Central  office. 

Q.  Just  state  the  conversation,  as  far  as  you  can?  A.  Cal- 
lahan came  around,  and  said,  "  Carney,  you  have  got  to  get  out 
L.  408 
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of  here;"  I  said,  "  Why;"  "Well,  there  has  been  a  complaint 
gent  in;"  I  said,  "How  is  this,"  "  Somebody  complained  about 
iyou,  Jose,  and  Dix,  103  and  107  South  street;  somebody  com- 
plained and  signed  "  Mother,"  and  the  old  man  sent  me  to  tell 
you  to  go  up  into  the  top  of  the  building  or  get  out  for  a  few 
days;"  I  said,  "All  right,  Callahan,  I  will  do  it;"  he  said, 
*'  Don't  fail,  for  the  Central  men  will  be  around  here;  "  and  they 
were,  a  big  fellow  with  a  light  moustache,  ai;id  a  small  slim  num. 

Q.  Was  that  the  letter  you  referred  to  before  signed 
"Mother?"  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  had  been  sent  to  the  police 
commissioners;  and  this  big  fellow  with  the  light  moustache, 
he  was  all  right;  he  was  straight  to  us  people;  he  would  not 
pinch  me;  for  every  time  he  came  up,  and  he  would  come  up 
and  say  "  Sneak  "  when  the  tall,  slim  fellow  was  coming  up;  but 
the  tall,  slim  fellow  would  come  up  and  look  all  around;  I  sup- 
pose it  was  fixed  up  for  one  to  come  up,  and  then  make  a  bigj 
bluff;  and  go  to  the  house  anfl  search  for  me;  the  big  fellow 
would  come  up  and  say,  "  Sneak,"  and  the  other  man  loiter 
behind. 

Q.  He  was  connected  with  the  Central  office?  A,  He  nai-i  so; 
Callahan  said  so;  "I  know  those  fellows;  look  out  for  them," 
those  are  his  very  words;  this  Towsner  was  a  special  officer,  and 
they  sent  a  man  down  from  headquarters  fo  write  for  me,  a  man: 
named  Joe;  I  gave  my  warning,  but  Towsner  comes  up  and  geU 
Joe,  and  walks  in;  he  didn't  arrest  me;  but  he  was  in  there,  and 
Joe  talked  with  him,  and  I  guess  he  done  something  else;  I 
guess  he  gave  him  some  money;  I  don't  know. 

Bv  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  were  not  present?  A.  No,  sir;  anyway,  Towsner  did 
not  arrest  him,  but  said,  "  We  will  call  it  square  this  time,  but 
after  this  time  keep  your  door  locked,"  and  pulled  out  his  shield 
and  chucked  it  on  the  desk;  he  is  a  special  officer,  and  not  a 
wardman;  he  goes  around  in  civilian's  clothes;  and  says,  "Now, 
my  boy,  I  have  got  you ; ''  and  Joe  talked  to  him  a  little  while 
and  from  what  he  told  me  the  next  day  he  paid  him  something; 
but  I  don't  know  what,  i 

By  Mr.  Gofif:  • 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that;  now,  you  have  made,  you  say,  a 
careful  examination  of  all  these  places  in  the  city  of  New  York? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  made  a  return  here  of  the  policy  shops  in  every 
precinct  in  this  city?  A.  There  is  one  or  two  precincts  away 
up  town;  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  there. 

Q.  That  is  across  the  river?    A.  Yes;  Captain  Ryan's  is  one, 

Q.  Kingsbridge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  go  out  there;  every 
precinct  south  of  Harlem  river  and  up  around  Morrisania,  and 
Mott  Haven,  etc. 

Q.  But,  with  the  exception  of  that  Kingsbridge  precinct,  cov- 
ering Riverdale  and  up  there?    A.  Yes;  I  did  not  go  there. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  are  policy  shops  running  and  have 
been  running  during  the  month  of  September  in  every  precinct 
in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  here  running  on  the  average  —  running  some  places 
from  6  and  7  to  30  and  40?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  list  of 
about  350  that  I  would  not  put  in  that  list,  because  I  would  not 
swear  they  were  not  running;  I  knew  there  were  policy  shops 
there  one  time,  but  I  could  not  say  they  are  now. 

Q.  The  list  you  give  us  here  is  a  list  you  can  swear  represents 
the  policy  shops  that  are  actually  running?  A.  They  were  run- 
ning when  I  got  that  list 

Q.  And  amounts  to  about  600?.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  hundred  policy  shops  running  to-day  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  and  do  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  policy 
business,  would  it  be  possible  for  those  policy  shops  to  run  and 
be  in  operation  without  the  knowledge  of  the  police?  A.  No, 
sir;  it  would  not;  of  course  not;  they  could  not;  it  would  be 
impossible. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  a  policy  shop  could  run  in  the 
precinct  without  the  detective  or  captain  knowing  knowing  it? 
A.  He  would  not  run  12  hours. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  nobody  dares  to  open  a 
policy  shop,  unless  he  has  ascertained  beforehand  that  he  is 
going  to  be  protected  by  the  police?  A.  I  never  knew  any  one 
to  open  one  unless  he  saw  the  captain  first;  I  never  heard  of 
them  trying  to  open  one  without  getting  his  protection  of  the 
police. 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation?    A.  Nothing  now. 
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Q.  When  uio  you  go  out  of  the  policy  busines*^?  \.  A 
cuiijile  of  months  ai;o. 

Q.  Why?  A.  On  account  of  my  wife  and  family;  they  wanted 
me  to  0\e  vi[)  the  business,  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  GolT: 

Q.  Do  you  reniejrber  one  day  when  there  was  an  am^:?t  isiaue 
in  your  jilace  you  received  a  message  that  you  had  better  go 
to  the  r()ur(,  and  a  r:inuer  fiuni  the  court  approache-l  yoit?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  yes,  a  felhw  by  the  name  of  Jim  OToole. 

Q.  WJio  is  Jim  O'Toole?  A.  He  does  the  court  and  coufid^u- 
tial  business  of  William  MaiT's  manager,  that  is,  Richard 
Phalen;  he  goes  by  the  name  of  William  Bedell,  but 
his  proper  name  is  Richard  Phalen;  I  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Bedell  at  the  time  that  Jim  O'Toole  came  in,  and  I  think 
he  had  been  to  the  .lefferson  Market  or  Essex  Market  Court,  I 
am  not  sure;  somebody  had  just  been  arrested,  and  this  is  the 
words  he  used  to  Mr.  Phalen;  he  says,  "Ryan  says,  send  orer 
another  hundred  dollar  bill,"  and  Phalen  says,  1  wonder  wherein 
hell  he  thinks  we  get  them,  on  tlie  docks,"  and  Jimmy  says,  "I 
don't  know^,  but  Ryan  says,  we  are  not  doing  right  and  Parker  is 
doing  the  square  thing,  and  if  we  don't  do  it,  he  is  going  to  turn 
it  down;  "  I  don't  know  what  Ryan  it  was;  he  said,  "  We  opened 
a  couple  of  bottles,  and  he  told  me  this; "  he  says,  *'  You  musnt 
return  any  more  money  to  this  clerk ; "  this  Ryan  says  to  Wm, 
"  Don't  pay  this  clerk  any  more  mone}- ;  if  you  have  got  any  more 
money  to  pay,  pay  it  to  me." 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  speaker?     A.  James  O'Toole. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  jiosition  does  he  hold?    A.  Confidential  man,  and  he 
does  all  the  court  work  for  this  man  Meyers,  for  this  backer. 

Q.  For  the  different  police  courts?  A.  All  through  the  city; 
OToole  was  a  rather,  short,  stout  man  with  light  moustache- 
Mr.  Goff. —  We  offer  this  last  sworn  to  in  evidence;  he  swears 
to  it  to-day;  it  has  not  bei*n  sworn  to  in  the  shape  of  an  affidavit; 
he  swears  to  it  now.  I  notice  here  that  it  is  not  in  numerical 
order,  so  T  shall  put  it  in  numerical  order  afterward.  If  you 
plejise,  mark  it  in  evidence. 

(List  marked  Exhibit  1,  October  11,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 
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Q.  How  many  days  did  it  take  you  to  get  up  that  list?  A. 
I  suppose  —  1  did  not  work  steady  on  it  —  I  suppose  I  was  about 
two  weeks  and  a  half  off  and  on. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  undertood  that  you  went  to  each  one  of 
these  places,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  operation?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  To  everyone  of  them?  A.  I  seen  some  evidence  in  them, 
or  got  some  evidence  in  them,  that  shows  that  they  are  running 
as  policy  shops. 

Q.  That  they  were  doing  business  there?  A.  Doing  business, 
and  selling  lotteries. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  of  yours  include  any  individual  place 
mentioned  on  that  list?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  instructions  from  me  were  not  to  report  any  place 
unless  you  could  swear  to  it  as  a  fact  that  the  policy  business 
was  being  conducted  there  at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  those 
were  my  instructions. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  those  instructions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  this  report  you  made  is  accurate  and  cor- 
recft?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was;  of  course,  it  is  probably  — 

Q.  For  the  time  you  have  stated,  within  the  days  you  have 
stated?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  lots  of  slips,  and  lots  of  plays 
I  got  in  many  of  those  places. 

Q.  In  many  of  those  places  you  have  reported  here  you  have 
played  in  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  some  places,  and  here  is 
a  lot  more  here. 

By   Senator  Pound: 

Q.  How  many  places  a  day  did  you  visit?  A.  When  I  had 
a  ward  I  picked  up  50  or  60  places  very  easy;  I  got  a  play  in 
them,  or  got  a  slip  from  them. 

Bv  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  What  is  this?    A.  That  is  "a  book.'' 

Q.  This  is  "a  book?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  what  you  call  "writing  it  up?"  A.  That  is  a 
policy  book;  that  is  the  regular  gig  all  written  down;  that  is 
the  book  you   send  to  headquarters. 

Q.  That  is  one  there?  A.  No;  one  drawing;  that  is  only 
one  of  the  books;  that  is  just  a  copy;  there  are  three  of  those 
sheets;  the  same  ones  at  headquarters,  and  one  to  Jersey  City, 
and  keep  one;  that  is  for  one  drawing;  that  is  ail. 
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Q.  And  Tou  say  you  sent  one  to  headquarters,  one  to  Jersey, 
and  you  kept  one?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  it  to  Jersey  City?  A.  Well,  they 
sent  it  to  this  Conlon's  office;  of  course,  there  is  a  runner  takes 
them  over;  I  don't  know  where  his  office  is;  you  could  not  find 
it  very  well. 

Q.  I  notice  here,  for  instance,  on  the  first  column,  seven! 
numbers,  and  a  small  column  then  with  the  figures  10  in  ft? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  A.  That  is  the  way  some  people 
make  their  books;  that  is  to  add  up  their  column  easy;  tliat 
is  10  cents  that  play  costs. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  how  many  of  these  GOO  places  could  you  actually  buy 
slips  and  plays?    A.  How  many  did  I  buy? 

Q.  Yes;  in  how  many  of  them  did  you  buy  a  play?  A.  I 
should  judge  in  about  100  of  them;  the  rest  of  them,  I  got 
slips  from  them,  or  something  from  them,  and  talked  a  whil& 

Q.  You  are  known  to  most  of  them?  A.  3iost  of  them  I 
am  known  in. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  got  slips,  what  do  you  mean  by  t 
slip?    A.  Where  is  that  running  slip? 

Q.  A  running  slip?     A.  There  is  one. 

Q.  And  from  how  many  of  them  did  you  get  running  slips? 
A.   Most   all   of   them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  in  over  500,  or  about  500,  you  got  running 
slips?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  of  those  places  did  you  visit  where  you 
did  not  get  any  at  all?  A.  I  don't  suppose  more  than  50  of 
them,  and  then  I  would  go  in  and  talk,  and  see  people  buying; 
that  is  plain   enough. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  50  would  be  included  in  that  state- 
ment? A.  I  seen  a  book  or  a  slip,  or  seen  them  writing  policy 
in  every  one  of  them. 

Q.   You   swear  to  that?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  saw  evidence  there  that  if  a  policemaii 
had  seen,  then  it  would  have  justified  an  arrest  of  the  writer? 
A.  Yes;  well,  the  policeman  might  not  have  understood  —  well, 
he  could  not  help  it  either;  I  understand  how  the  game  ii 
run,  you  know;  a  policeman  might  see  a  man  writing  on  » 
book,    and  he  might  not  say  it  was  a  policy  book,  you  know. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  policy  playing  was  indulged  in  in  evei-y  one  of  those 
places  that  you  have  reported  in  your  return?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  asked  you  a  question  or  two  about —  A.  I  did  not 
tell  you  about   Captain   Mertins. 

Q.  You  omitted  to  tell  us  about  that?  A.  Captain  Mertins 
came  —  well,  I  don't  remember  now  —  it  was  just  this  last 
spring  or  winter  when  there  was  such  a  scurry  around  any- 
how —  Captain  Mertins  came  around  where  I  was,  at  1464  Third 
avenue,  and  came  there  twice  personally  and  came  into  Mr. 
Dore's  house  to  tell  us  to  close  up  and  get  out  for  a  few  days 
until  everything  blowed  over;  that  was  Captain  Mertins. 

Q.  Speaking  about  Dore,  was  he  a  backer?  A.  No;  he  is  a 
middle  man. 

Q.  A  middleman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  opens  books;  he  fits  up  a 
place,  and  opens  a  book,  and  gets  a  man  to  back  it  and  gets  so 
much   of  the  earnings. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  children  going  into  these  places;  have  there 
ever  been  any  arrests  made  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  of 
children,  or  of  policy  players,  for  letting  children  into  those 
places  for  playing  policy?  A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
about  four  years  ago,  there  was  two  Gerry  men  came  around  to 
this  man  Dore,  and  they  were  going  to  arrest  him  for  giving  a 
Blip  to  a  little  boy  —  my  little  brother-in-law. 

Q  Is  this  the  little  fellow  in  court?  A.  That  is  him;  he  was 
only  about  10  years  old  then;  and  some  lady  down  the  street  had 
given  him  a  paper  and  money,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Dore's,  and 
she  gave  him  a  penny,  so  as  to  bring  it  back;  the  boy  did  not 
know  what  the  paper  was  for,  and  Dick  gave  it  to  him,  and  it 
appears  somebody  complained  on  Dick  for  doing  this;  I  don't 
know  who  it  was,  but  two  Gerry  men  came  over  and  went  to 
the  boy's  house  and  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  about  it,  and  of 
course  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  when  the  boy  came  home 
she  corrected  it  and  stopped  it;  Dick  came  very  soon  after,  and 

he  says,  "  Well,'' — I  won't  mention  the  name — "  Well,  Mrs. 

he  says,  it  just  cost  me  f50  for  giving  those  papers  to  little 
Johnnie;  just  |50,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to  pay  those  Gerry  men  $50 
to  get  out  of  it;"  I  says,  "Don't  let  Johnnie  go  around  there 
again ; "  she  had  been  slightly  acquainted  with  this  Dore,  and 
€rhe  had  lived  there  for  years,  and  he  said,  "  Never  let  your  boy 
come  around  again;  I  had  to  pay  this  man  $50." 
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Q.  Did  you  try  to  subpoena  Dore?  A*  Yes,  sir;  and  a  man 
went  up  there,  and  they  told  that  Dore  had  gone  to  Kansas  six 
weeks  ago;  I  had  tried  to  find  him  the  last  two  or  three  nightB, 
and  my  opinion  is  he  is  laying  low  somewhere. 

By  Senator  Bi'adley: 
Q.  He  is  behind  the  door?    A.  Well,  he  is  out  of  sight 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Is  your  wife,  who  is  now  in  court  —  was  she  preeent?  A. 
She  was  present  when  the  two  Gerry  men  went  to  her  mother, 
and  they  had  gotten  the  boy's  name,  and  she  was  present  whai 
the  Gerry  men  came  up;  I  don't  know  whether  she  'was  present 
when  Mr.  Dore  said  to  my  mother-in-law  that  he  paid  the  Gerry 
men;  but  my  mother-in-law  told  me  personally,  and  told  me  the 
whole  circumstances  that  this  man  Dore  had  said  it  cost  him 
|50. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  arrest  or  prosecution  made  against 
Dore  for  selling  this  little  boy  this  slip?  A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Or  at  any  other  time  since?  A.  Not  by  the  Gerry  men; 
he  has  been  arrested  half  a  dozen  times  by  the  police. 

Q.  I  mean  for  selling  this  little  boy  the  slip?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Gerry  men  went  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  little  boy  with  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  they  did  not  see  the  boy;  the  boy  was  out  at  the  time 
they  came  to  the  house ;  they  had  good  evidence  that  this  man 
Dore  had  sold  to  the  boy  to  give  to  this  lady  down  the  street 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

George  W.  Miller,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,   testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Carriage  and  wagon-makinjr. 
Q.  Where?     A.  West  Farms. 
Q.  In  this  city?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Is  West  Farms  in  this  city?    A.  West  Farms  is  in  the 
city;  yes;  about  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  street 
Q.  You  have  had  the  polling-place  in  your  shop?     A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  For  many  years?    A.  The  first  time  in  1891. 
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Q.  The  first  time  in  1891;  well,  what  rent  did  the  city  pay 
you  for  the  use  of  your  shop?    A.  It  was  about  |50. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  any  portion  of  that  |50  to  any  person? 
A.  80  my  partner  told  me;  I  had  a  partner  at  that  time;  he 
made  the  arrangements. 

Q.  With  whom?  A.  According  to  the  book,  the  book  says 
to  the  sergeant. 

Q.  Let  me  see  the  book?    (Witness  produces  book.) 

Q.  Now,  this  book  you  show  me,  was  this  a  book  used  in 
jour  business?    A.  That  is  a  day-book. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  entries?    A.  In   mine. 

Q.  And  did  you  make  the  entry  here  on  September  28,  1891? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  says,  "  September  28th,"  this  is  money  paid  out?  A. 
By  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Q.  Hamilton  paid;  that  is,  he  gave  you  a  statement  of  moneys 
paid  out?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  entered  that  in  the  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Line,  15  cents,  sergeant,  for  election,  shop,  fl5;"  you 
say  that  for  the  privilege  of  holding  elections  in  your  place? 
A.  That  was  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  You  got  the  money  from  the  city?  A.  As  I  understand 
it,  it  was  a  bonus. 

Q.  A  bonus  to  the  police  captain?  A.  I  don't  know;  Mr. 
Hamilton  attended  to  all  the  outside  business,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  get  the  privilege  of  having  the  election  there,  there 
must  be  a  bonus  paid. 

Q.  To  the  captain  of  the  precinct?    A.  As  to  that,  I  don't  know.» 

Q.  To  the  police?    A.  Yes;  to  the  police. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the  place  of  election  approved  of, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  approval  or  report  of  the  police 
captain  in  each  precinct,  is  it  not?  A.  I  believe  that  is  the 
understanding. 

Q.  And  for  that,  you  say  it  is  generally  understood  that  a 
bonus  shall  be  paid  to  the  police  out  of  the  money  received 
from  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  |15  represents  the  bonus  that  you  paid  and 
your  partner  for  that  out  of  the  f 50  which  you  received  from 
the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  elections  in  your  place  afterward?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

L.  409 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  the  next  year?  A.  We  lost  it  next  year; 
we  did  not  have  it. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  we  lost. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- two,  you  lost?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  somebody  else  got  the  place  in  your  election 
district?    A.  That  was  it 

Q.  In  1803,  did  you  have  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  in  1892?  A.  At  that  time  I  was 
alone;  I  got  rid  of  my  partner,  and  that  time  I  was  alone; 
having  lost  it  the  year  previous,  I  agreed  to  pay  the  same 
bonus;  that  I  did  myself. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  agree  to  pay  the  same  bonus?  A.  I 
suppose,  to  the  ward  detective. 

Q.  And  did  you  pay  the  same  bonus?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  —  A.  I  would  like  to  say  as 
well,  I  have  the  polling-place  this  year  there,  but  no  bonus 
paid. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  asked  this  year  for  bonus?  A.  No,  air; 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lexow  and  this  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  Mertins  about  the  matter?  A 
I  don't  know  him;  I  don't  know  the  precinct  captain  either;  you 
see  West  Farms  is  as  far  from  Tremont  as  Harlem  bridge  is, 
that  is,  the  length  of  time  to  go  there;  there  is  no  cars  running 
across,  and  the  only  way  to  get  across  is  to  walk. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  the  sergeant?  A.  When,  this  year,  do 
you   mean  ? 

Q.  In  1891?  A.  I  might,  but  as  I  say,  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  was 
twice  my  age,  and  he  attended  to  all  the  outside  business,  and 
especially   this   matter. 

Q.  Last  year,  1893,  did  you  pay  the  money  in  advance,  before 
you  got  the  money  from  the  city?  A.  That  was  the  under- 
standing when   the   lease   was  given. 

Q.  When  tbe  lease  was  given  to  you,  that  you  would  pay  the 
money  then?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars;  have  you  spoken  with  other  persons  who 
have  elections  take  place  in  their  shops  or  houses?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not?  A.  Not  on  that  matter;  I  have  spoken 
with  them;  I  know  one  party;  but  I  never  asked  him  if  he  paid; 
I  understood  they  did. 
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Q.  You  understood?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  here- 
sav  evidence. 

Mr.  Goff. —  While  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  into  his  evidence, 
the  number  of  communications  I  have  received  on  the  same 
point  all  around  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  uniform  custom 
in  this  city  that  every  polling-place  has  to  pay. 

Senator  Pound. —  Who  gets  the  mone}'? 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  police.  There  are  over  1,100  election  dis- 
tricts in  this  city. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  testified  that  it  was  common  rumor  that  payments  of 
that  kind  had  to  be  made;  what  have  you  to  sustain  that  infer- 
ence of  yours  that  it  is  common  rumor?  A.  General  talk  of 
people  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  spoken  to  others  who  have 
made  the  same  payments?  A.  Well,  I  mean  that  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  that  it  is  understood;  the  same 
as  I  meet  an  acquaintance  and  happen  to  speak  about  elections, 
etc.,  and  ask  him  where  the  polling-place  is  in  his  district,  and  he 
says  so  and  so;  and  possibly  he  paid  more  than  another  man 
and  got  it. 

Q.  And  that  the  payments  are  made  to  the  wardman  in  the 
particular  district?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  done  in  all 
cases. 

Q.  I  mean  is  that  the  general  impression?  A.  It  is  paid 
to  the  police  department,  men  they  designate,  whoever  is 
around;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  always  the  ward  detective, 
or  whether  it  is  the  sergeant;  I  understand  it  is  the  sergeant 
of   police. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  man  that  got  the  poll- 
Ing-plaoe  in  1892?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  get- 
ting the  polling-place  in  the  previous  year?    A.  No;  I  did  not 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  paid  or  not?  A.  I  could  not 
say  no  more  than  I  heard  he  had;  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  He  never  said  anything  to  you  about  it?    A.  He  never  did. 
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Mr.  MosB. —  I  desire  to  read  from  the  blotter  of  the  Nineteenth 
precinct  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Seth  B.  Bobinson. 
He  was  not  able  to  get  the  name  of  the  police  surgeon  who 
examined  Officer  Callahan,  "  September  12,  1894.  Seth  B.  Robin- 
son, a  lawyer,  of  49  Liberty   street,  residence,   719    Madison 
avenue,  called  Roundsman  John  H.  O'Neill's  attention  to  an 
officer,  John  J.  Callahan,  of  the  Fifth  precinct,  at  Twenty-third 
street  and  Sixth  avenue,  whom  Robinson  said  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  had  fallen  down  stairs  of  the  L  station 
at  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue.    He  had  also  seen  him 
stagger  in  the  elevated  train  before  arriving  at  Twenty-third 
street,  and  when  the  roundsman  found  him,  he  was  down  stairs 
in   the   trunk   store,   northwest   corner  of   Sixth   avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street    He  walked  to  the  station-house,  with  the 
roundsman  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Cook  was  sent  for,  and 
examined  him,  and  the  following  is  the  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent,  Thomas  Byrnes.    In  accordance  with  rule  527,  I  ex- 
amined Policeman  John  J.  Callahan,  of  the  Fifth  precinct,  at 
10:15  a.  m.,  this  day,  as  to  whether  he  was  intoxicated  or  not 
I  found  he  could  walk  without  deviating  from  a  straight  line, 
could  stand  still,  and  erect  with  closed  eyes,  on  both  feet,  and 
on  one  foot  had  no  muscular  tremor.    He  could  comprehend 
and    answer    my    questions  put  to  him    understandingly   and 
correctly.    The  only  evidence  of  intoxication  I  could  find  on  him 
was  a  faint  smell  of  liquor  on  his  breath.    I  am  of  the  opiniim 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  police  duty.    Very  respectfully,  S. 
G.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  of  Police.    Papers  sent  to  Central  office 
with  Officer  Marvin,  obtained  at  11:25  a.  m."    This  is  the  same 
officer  of  whom  we  will  prove  he  went  into  a  restaurant  yeste^ 
day,  and  committed  various  acts  while  intoxicated. 

Senator   Bradley. —  There   is   no  evidence   there   about  his 
giving  another  man  his  coat  and  hat. 

Mr.  Moss. —  No;  not   on  the   blotter.    They   would   not  put 
such  a  thing  as  that  on  the  blotter. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Isn't  that  a  serious  charge  to  give  another 
man   his  coat  and  hat? 

Mr.  Moss. —  He  induced  another  man  to  commit  the  offense  of 
impersonating  an  officer;  and  that  would  be  very  serious. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  there  is  no  further  testimony,  do  you 
want  to  say  anything  more?         , 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  report  has  just  been   handed  to  me  in  an 
evening  newspaper,  the  Evening  World,  of  another  dead  body 
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having  been  discovered  in  the  "Walled-off  Plats"  testified  to 
by  Mr.  West  —  Ryan's  boxes.  I  have  another  case  of  extraordi- 
nary brutality,  and  a  record  of  beastly  language,  but  I  think  the 
record  we  have  is  sufficient,  and  I  will  not  ask  the  committee  to 
Bit  any  longer  this  evening,  and  with  your  permission,  I  ask,  Mr< 
Chairman,  that  we  adjourn  until  Tuesday  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day,  or  in 
attendance  to-day  will  attend  again  on  Tuesday  of  next  week 
at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  committee  will 
Btand  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  forty-sixth  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of 
the  cit}'  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court  room,  Part  3, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Tuesday,  October  16,  1894,  at  10:30 
a.  m.  ^ 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor; 
John  W.  Goff,  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

James  Smith,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  name  is  James  Smith?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  keep  a  restaurant,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  Eight  Greenwich  avenue. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Officer  Callahan  here?  (No  response.)  I  have 
had  occasion  to  write  to  the  captain  having  the  precinct  where 
Officer  Callahan  is  stationed,  calling  his  attention  to  the  per- 
sistent failure  of  this  officTH*  to  respond  promptly  to  sub- 
poenas; he  was  subpoenaed  the  last  day,  appeared  here,  walked 
out,  was  called  twice,  and  managed  to  get  into  the  rooms 
between  the  courts.  This  is  the  same  Officer  Callahan  that 
was  testified  about  bv  Seth  D.  Robinson. 

Q.  I  think  3'ou  saw  Mr.  Callahan  in  court  the  other  day, 
didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  this  corroborative  testimony  of  the 
same  facts. 
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Mr.  Moss. —  No;  other  facts. 

Q.  Please  tell  what  Officer  Callahan  did  in  your  restaurant 
recently;  what  was  the  date?    A.  Yesterday,   a   week. 

Q.  Just  a  week  ago?    A.  Yes;  yesterday,  just  a  week  ago  yes- 
terday, he  came  in  about  4  o'clock  with  two  live  chickens  in 
his  hands,  about  4  o'clock,  and  put  the  chickens  on  my  ^able; 
I  said  to  him,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  chicken?;" 
and  he  said,  "  Have  you  got  a  knife;"  I  looked  at  him  and  saw 
he  was  drunk;  and  he  said,  "  Give  me  a  knife;"  and  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  pocket  (illustrating,  by  placing  his  hand  at  his  hip 
pocket),  and  said,  "I  will  shoot  you  if  you  don't  give  me  a 
knife;"  I  saw  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket;  I  never  saw  him 
before;  T  ran  out  for  a  policeman,  and  couldn't  find  none,  and 
when  I  returned  my  waiter  put  him  out;   about  15   minutes 
afterward  he  came  in  without  a  collar,  or  tie,  and  without  an 
overcoat,  and  I  was  standing  outside  the  door,  and  he  said, 
"Get  inside;"  and  he  pushed  me  inside,  and  had  a  pistol  m 
his  hand,  and  he  ran  at  the  waiter  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
waiter  ran  through  into  the  barber  shop,  and  he  broke  a  look- 
ing glass  in  the  kitchen,  and  lie  handcuffed  me  and  bronj?ht 
me  to  the  station-house,  and  dragged  me  to  the  station-house, 
and  said  I  robbed  a  man  of  f  150. 

Q.  He  did  not  charge  you  with  that  in  your  restaurant,  did 
he?  A.  No,  sir;  but  he  made  a  charge  against  me  in  the 
station-house  that  I  robbed  a  man  of  )|150,  and  then  made  a 
charge  against  me  of  assault,  and  selling  liquor  w^ithout  a 
license. 

Q.  Three  charges?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  captain  discharged 
me  and  kept  him  there. 

By  Senator  Bradley? 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  coat  on  then;  did  he  put  his  coat  ou 
before  he  arrested  you;  without  an  overcoat,  you  said?  A. 
Yes;  without  an   overcoat;   he  had   citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  He  had  no  overcoat  on?  A.  He  had  no  overcojit  the 
one  time. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  were  not  held  by  anyone  on  either  of  those  charges? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  tliis  to  any  judge  or  official?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  made  a  charge  at  Mulberry  street. 
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Q.  That  charge  is  now  pending?    A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  called  on  ?    A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there?    A.  I  saw  Inspector  McAvoy. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  make  the  charge?  A.  Last  Tuesday; 
the  next  day. 

Q.  Last  Tuesday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  week  to-day,  exactly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  officer  since?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Had  any  communication  from  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  call  about  the  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who   called?    A.  A   man   named  Farley. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  told  me  to  let  it  go,  etc.; 
And  I  told  him  I  would  not;  I  would  tell  the  truth;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Farley?  A.  He  is  collector  for  Baslin  & 
Beed,  ale-brewers  on  Eight  avenue. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  would  happen  to  you  if  you  did  not 
let  it  go?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  police  commissioner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  saw  Inspector  McAvoy?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  it  down  in  writing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  the  matter  of  your  complaint  has  not 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police  commissioners 
themselves?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chaimian  Lexow. —  Don't  you  think  that  these  individual 
cases  — 

By   Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  restaurant  business?  A. 
Pour  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  police  whatever? 
A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  approached  by  any  of  the  police  for 
blackmail?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  asked  for  a  dollar?  A.  No,  sir;  never  in  a  station- 
bouse  in  my  life. 
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Q.  You  were  never  approached  by  an  officer  or  policeman  for 
blackmail  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  were  brought  before  a  police  justice   weren't  you? 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  were  the  charges  against  you  dismissed  —  by  the 
sergeant  at  the  desk?    A.  Yes;  by  the  sergeant  at  the  desL 

Q.  He  simply  released  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Don't  you  think  these  indiyidual  cases, 
Mr.  Moss,  of  usurpation  of  power  by  individual  police  are  reallj 
traceable  to  the  general  system? 

Mr.  Moss. — Yea;  that  is  our  contention,  and  that  is  why  we 
bring  them  out 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  that  there  is  almost  enough  eyideoce 
before  the  committee  now  to  show  that  a  system  of  that  kind 
exists,  and  the  point  has  been  reached  where  we  t>nght  t» 
really  go  higher. 

Mr.  Moss. —  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  your  committee  will 
take  notice  that  a  short  time  ago  we  produced  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  brought  a  great  many  of,  them  tot 
focus  on  one  day,  so  that  it  might  well  be  said  that  the  ii- 
tention  of  the  police  department  had  been  called  in  the  mo§i 
strong  manner  possible  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  Nov. 
these  oases  are  cases  which  have  arisen  since  tliat  dav;  these 
occurrences  have  happened  since  that  time,  and  they  happoi 
nearly  every  day.  Now,  the  point  that  I  make  proof  of  in 
this  case  is  that  tliis  officer  has  been  in  this  court  in  uniform; 
and  we  are  not  able  to  show  now,  this  morning,  that  he  has 
been  suspended,  but  he  has  been  here  in  uniform,  so  it  is 
patent  to  us  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened,  tbat 
officer  has  not  been  suspended  and  is  still  on  the  force. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  the  counsel  havinf 
formed  such  a  foundation  as  they  have,  and  absolutely  im- 
pregnable foundation  for  testimony  against  those  in  higbet^ 
authority,  that  it  would  be  pro])er  to  summon  the  police  com- 
missioners, and  put  them  on  the  stand,  and  ask  why  they 
permit  this  to  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Moss. — We  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  vet  od 
that  line.  The  continuing  failure  to  act  while  this  comuiittee 
is  in  session,   and  while  these   cases  are  being   unfolded,  i» 
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making  up  an  indictment  for  which  we  shall  call  the  commis- 
sionerB  to  answer  in  a  little  while. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  looks  to  me  that  the  indictment  is 
very  close  to  absolute  proof  at  this  time. 

Senator  Bradley. — You  want  to  prove  that  these  things  exist 
under  the  reform  administration? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Certainly,  under  the  present  administration. 

Senator  Bradley. — With  two  reform  commissioners? 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  wishes  to 
criticise  the  commissioners  on  this  last  case.  Inspector  Mc- 
Avoy  is  the  only  man  who  is  informed  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Moss. —  But  the  point  is  that  the  police  board,  as  re- 
formed, without  regard  to  personalities,  but  as  reformed,  in 
some  measure,  is  not  able  to  or  does  not  succeed,  for  some 
reason,  in  putting  a  new  spirit  into  the  police  court. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Has  it  not  been  proved  that  this  same 
individual  fell  down  the  Elevated  railroad  steps? 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out 

SenatcH*  Bradley. — And  that  he  went  into  a  basement  or 
cellar  and  took  his  uniform  ofif,  and  some  person  took  his 
uniform  off,  and  let  it  to  another  man  to  impersonate  him  to 
deceive  the  lawyer  that  was  here,  that  he  was  the  individual, 
and  he  was  lying  drunk  in  the  basement;  hasn't  that  been 
proved? 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  has  been  proved. 

Senator  Bradley. —  The  police  commissioners  should  have 
taken  notice  of  that 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No,  I  disagree  with  the  Senator.  We 
have  placed  ourselves  on  record  here,  requesting  the  police 
commissioners  not  to  move.  We  can  not  take  the  inconsistent 
position  that  after  that  testimony  is  adduced  on  the  stand  here 
that,  in  defiance  of  our  repeated  requests  they  should  try  that 
man  for  his  offense,  unless  it  was  shown  that  that  matter  had 
been  brought  before  the  police  commissioners  previous  to  the 
witness  coming  on  the  witness-stand. 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  appears  from  the  blotter  it  has.  The  blotter, 
shows  that  the  papers  had  been  transmitted  to  headquarters. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Sixth  of  September,  last  month. 
L.  410 
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Senator  Bradley. —  There  is  no  charge  of  blackmail  or  fraad 
against  this  man,  and  this  is  a  breach  of  discipline  which  the 
commissioners  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  immediately.  It  is 
different  from  any  other  case  entirely  that  we  have  requested 
the  police  commissioners  to  keep  their  hands  off. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  believe  that  under  the  Penal  Code  the 
aiding  and  abetting  another  to  personate  an  officer  is  an  indict- 
able offense  and  crime;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  a  breach  of 
police  discipline,  but  an  absolute  crime. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  reason  for  calling  this  witness  to-day  is,  that 
it  shows  most  vividly  the  manner  in  which  brutality  ii 
encouraged,  if  not  created,  by  the  present  system  of  adminifl- 
tration  of  the  x^olice  force.  This  Officer  Callahan  was  foond 
drunk  a  month  ago  by  Lawyer  Robinson.  Lawyer  Robinson 
as  a  public-spirited  man  clung  to  him.  He  did  not  propose  that 
that  man  should  go  off  on  a  rampage  and  do  what  other  police- 
man have  done.  He  found  his  superior  officer.  He  insisted  that 
the  officer  should  go  down  and  get  his  subordinate  and  take  caie 
of  him.  "The^bfficer  would  not  do  it  until  he  was  compelled  by 
the  persistence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Robinson  entered  the 
place  as  detective  to  find  the  drunken  officer.  Mr.  Robinson 
still  stuck  to  him  and  got  him  to  the  station-house.  The  8e^ 
geant  endeavored  to  exonerate  him.  The  police  doctor  waa 
called  in,  and  the  police  doctor  with  a  peculiar  certificate 
decided  the  man  was  able  to  do  police  duty,  and  lie  was  sent 
out  to  do  duty.  The  facts  as  appear  by  the  blotter  were  sent 
down  to  police  headquarters.  The  man  remained  on  duty. 
There  were  no  charges  preferred  against  him.  He  was  not  sus- 
pended an  hour.  He  goes  on,  and  he  develops,  and  he  got»s  in 
the  restaurant  of  this  man  with  two  live  chickens  and  wants 
to  cut  their  lieads  off  in  his  restaurant,  and  because  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  it,  he  produces  a  pistol  and  threatens  to  blow  his 
brains    out. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Moss,  of  course  this  committee  c^an 
not  make  the  policemen  do  their  duty.  Our  function  is  to  take 
the  evidence  and  report  to  the  Legislature.  Now  so  fsir  ve 
have  been  making  it  quite  warm  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
police.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  disorganization  of  the 
force.  Now  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  parties 
higher  up  are  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs;  and  we 
would  like  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  them   come  on 
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the  stand  and  tell  their  story;  we  want  to  see  whether  the  men 
wlio  are  charged  with  the  conservation  of  this  police  force,  to 
Bee  they  do  their  duty,  how  far  they  are  derelict  in  their  duty. 
We  want  the  fountain  head. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Moss  that  we  have 
indictments  here  by  the  wholesale  of  the  police  commissioners, 
if  the  testimony  adduced  before  this  committee  is  true.  You 
produce  upon  the  stand  here  for  an  entire  day,  if  not  two  days, 
men  who  have  usually  maltreated  citizens  of  this  city,  and  who 
still  were  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  force.  Why  can  not  yon 
have  the  police  commissioners  here  to  answer  why  they  permit 
those  men  to  still  wear  that  uniform  and  use  that  club.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  go  as  high  as  we  can  go,  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  go  there;  and  I  think  this  committee  is  pre- 
pared to  put  a  few  questions  to  those  police  commissioners  as 
soon  as  you  subpoena  them. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Your  honors  have  had  confidence  thus  far  in  the 
judgment  of  the  counsel.  ,  \ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  do  not  say  that  as  intimating  any 
lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  are  a  great  many  things  we  want  to  ask 
these  commissioners.  We  do  not  want  to  put  them  on  the 
Btand  and  ask  them  simply  about  police  clubbing  and  then  let 
tliem  go,  and  have  another  chapter.  When  we  get  our  com- 
missioners on  the  stand,  we  propose  to  keep  them  there  to 
answer  the  whole  indictment.  Our  indictment  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. This  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  indictment.  This  is 
a  minor  chapter. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  only  though  it  my  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  counsel  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
feeling  among  the  committee  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  now  the  investigation  of  the  fountain  head  of  the  depart- 
ment was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  our 
own  satisfaction,  but  because  there  is  a  public  demand  in  this 
city  that  that  should  be  done,  and  should  be  done  at  once.  Now 
if  counsel  in  their  discretion,  with  a  larger  view  of  the  objects 
that  they  seek  to  obtain,  and  possibly  individual  members  of 
this  committee  may  not  think  that  the  time  has  been  reached 
for  that,  why  of  course  we  bow  in  deference  to  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  certain  that  the  committee  and  learned 
chairman  will  feel  that  when  the  commissioners  are  put  on  the 
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stand,  when  the  testimony  is  evoked  and  their  answers  to  the 
questions  come  out,  that  we  will  then  be  justified  in  their  mmd 
as  to  any  lapse  of  time  in  putting  them  on  the  stand.  We  shall 
put  them  there  when  the  case  is  ripe. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Very  well,  Mr.  Moss;  will  you  proceed. 

Mr.    Moss. —  Let     me     say    again     in     reference    to    this 
ofticer     and     possibly     other     cases     of     the     same     nature 
that    we    may    produce,    that    our    point    in    putting    these 
cases  on  now  is  that  the  commissioners  have  had  a  tremendoui 
notification  of  a  great  evil  that  exists;  that  their  officers  com- 
mit crimes  which,  if  committed  by  jjrivate  citizens,  would  send 
them   to  State  prison;  but  these  officers,  because     they    are 
ofljcers,  m.iy  commit  and  do  commit  these  very  crimes,  and  are 
doing  them  every  day  while  this  committee  is  in  session,  and 
they  are  not  even  suspended.    There  is  no  rule  that  requires 
the  police  commissioners  to  put  these  officers  on  trial  in  the 
criminal  courts,  but  they  ought  to  do  it  now  as   matter  of 
right  for  their  own  protection,  and  they  do  not  do  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  personally  do  not  place  very  mnch 
confidence  in  the  argument  that  the  proceedings  before  this 
committee  are  going  to  demoralize  the  police  courts  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  believe  that  virtue  will  be  demoralized.  I  do 
not  believe  that  men  who  have  not  violated  the  law  will  be 
demoralized.  Only  those  who  can  by  any  possibility  be  de- 
moralized are  those  who  have  used  the  club  and  who  have 
violated  the  law,  and  who  ought  to-day  not  be  on  the  police 
force  of  this  city;  so  I  do  not  think  this  evidence  is  going  to 
demoralize  the  force. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Oh,  no.    And  while  we  are  on  this  point,  let  me 
make  this  further  suggestion:   There  are  a  great  many  people 
in  this  city  who  are  in  terror  of  the  police,  who  have  felt  their 
club,   not  simply  a   sentimental  feeling  that  has   come  from 
authority,   but  they  felt  the  authority  of  the  club.       These 
people  begin  to  realize  that  they  can  come  here  and  be  pro- 
tected in  telling  their  story;  and  I  say  that  the  freedom  we 
have  given  to  people  to  tell  their  grievances  have  opened  up; 
we  have  evidence  of  other  kinds  which  has  been  very  important 
and   verv  useful.    There  are  in  this   citv  two  station-houses 
which    are    known    as    the    slaughter-houses,    because,    when 
people  are  gotten  into  those  station-houses  against  whom  the 
officers  have  grudges,  they  are  beaten  and  hammered,  and  pnt 
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in  jeopardy  of  their  lives.  I  have  a  man  now  whom  I  hope 
to  get  upon  the  witness  chair,  who  only  last  month  was  kicked 
and  ruptured  in  one  of  those  station-houses. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  By  an  officer? 

Mr.  Moss. —  By  an  officer  in  the  station-house,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  sergeant  at  the  desk.  When  the  unfortunate 
citizen,  who  has  not  sufficient  power  to  stand  up  and  demand 
and  insist  upon  and  get  his  rights,  goes  into  fhat  station- 
house,  and  the  doors  are  closed  upon  him,  he  has  no  chance; 
he  has  no  witnesses;  the  officers  will  stand  together  and  say 
nothing  has  been  done;  and  this  is  the  only  place  where  he 
can  seek  for  redress. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  There  is  a  rule  of  the  police  depart- 
ment provided  for  dismissal  of  the  policeman  who  uses  his 
club,  except  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Certainly;  but  in  three  years  there  has  only 
been  one  dismissal  for  assaulting  a  citizen. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Whose  duty  is  it  to  complain  about  it? 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  have  been  tried  before  the  board,  and 
have  gotten  for  that  offense  running  from  3  to  10,  20  or 
30  days'  pay. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Your  claim  merely  is  that  we  will  go 
higher  by  producing  this  general  indictment. 

Mr.  Moss. — We^  are  going  high  by  a  short  road;  we  will  get 
there  shortlv. 

Senator  Bradley. —  If  you  would  go  to  Blackwell's  island,  or 
to  the  lunatic  asylum  on  the  island,  you  would  find  a  great 
many  cases  of  clubs  there,  men  out  of  their  minds,  and  lunatics 
from  the  club. 

Mr.  Moss. —  If  some  of  the  doings  known  to  the  counsel 
happened  in  other  countries,  there  would  be  a  popular  uprising. 

Joseph  Frankel,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  You  keep  a  saloon  at  No.  17  Hester  street?  A.  I  keep  a 
saloon  at  17  Hester  street  at  the  corner  of  Suffolk, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  saloon?    A.  Eleven  months. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  it  up?  A.  I  gave  it  up  on  the  14th  of 
February. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  call  in  February  from  two  police  officers? 
A.  I  had  a  call  on  the  12th  of  February,  night;  that  was  on 
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Monday  night;  I  was  called  upon  by  Officer  Hussey  on  a  oharge 
of  suspicions  of  robbery,  that  I  held  up  a  man  by  his  throat,  and 
another  man  has  taken  out  f  10  out  of  his  pocket. 

Q.  Well,  before  that  time  you  had  known  Officer  Hoseej 
hadn't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  —  Mr.  Shelvey,  a  ward  detec- 
tive— 

Q.  How  long  had  you  Igiown  him?  A.  At  the  Bavarian  Star, 
when  I  took  over  the  saloon  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Silver- 
man; he  told  me  that  Mr.  Shelvey  is  a  ward  detective  and  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  saloon  open  on  Sundays  I  would  have  to  give 
him  f  5  each  month. 

Q.  That  is  for  Shelvey?    A.  For  Shelvey. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so?  A.  So  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Shelvey  and  he 
told  me  he  would  call  around  at  my  place,  and  so  he  did,  and 
I  gave  him  |5  for  the  first  month,  and  so  he  has  come  every 
month  to  my  place,  and  I  always  called  him  in  a  private  nxHii, 
and  I  have  given  hjm  f5  for  protection. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  give  him  $5?    A.  Ten  timea 

By   Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  In  five  months?    A.  In  10  months;  one  month  I  failed. 
Q.  In  your  saloon  each  time?    A.  In  my  saloon  each  time, 
yes,  sir. 

By   Mr.    Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  witnesses  to  that?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
in  my  saloon  (»ach  time;  once  I  gave  it  to  him  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  ^\'hat  month  was  that?  A.  That  is  something  I  can  not 
recollect. 

Q.  Vk'ixs  there  any  officer  present  when  you  gave  the  ?5  in  the 
station-house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  asked  the  sergeant  if  I  could  see 
Mr.  Shelvey,  and  he  sent  me  into  the  private  room  in  the 
Delancey  street  station-house  and  I  handed  him  f5. 

Q.  You  say  you  missed  one  month?  A.  It  is  on  the  book;  if 
I  take  the  book  I  can  tell  when  I  missed  giving  it  to  him. 

Q.  Was  it  before  you  were  charge<l  with  the  robbery?  A. 
Some  thing  lu^foro;  four  or  five  month  before  that;  he  has  not 
called  around  and  so  I  did  not  call  for  him. 

Q.  You  say  he  came  in  on  the  r2th  of  February  and  charged 
you  with  taking  a  man  by  the  throat  and  taking  |I10  from  him; 
what  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  says,  "What  do  you  wish, 
Mr.  Hussey;"  he  told  me  I  had  got  to  go  to  the  station-house 
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and  just  make  a  statement  and  I  did  go;  when  I  came  to  the 
station-house,  Mr.  Hussey  appeared  before  the  sergeant  and 
told  him;  he  says,  "This  man  is  charged  with  taking  a  man 
by  his  throat,  and  the  other  man  has  taken  out  f  10  out  of  his 
pocket;"  the  sergeant  said  to  me,  "Well,  this  is  a  good  rig 
for  a  saloon-keeper  in  this  city;^  I  said,  "I  beg  pardon;  I  had 
not  done  such  a  thing,  and  he  has  not  found  it  out  as  you 
claim  for  it." 

Q.  Stop  there  a  moment;  who  was  the  man  you  were  charged 
with  robbing?  A.  He  was  a  Polack;  I  don't  know  his  name; 
he  came  in  the  place  and  asked  for  some  drinks,  and  called 
his  friends  around. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  stays;  have  you  seen  him  in  any 
particular  place?  A.  He  has  no  home  in  New  York;  he 
generally  works  on  the  farms. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  around  any  particular  saloon? 
A.   Since  when? 

Q.  At  any  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Around  what  saloon  have  you  seen  him?  A.  He  used 
to  come  around  to  Silverman,  corner  of  Cltnton  street,  and 
corner  of  Division,  on  Clinton  streel  also. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  about  Mr.  Hockstein^s  and  Mr. 
Smith's  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  man  came  into  your  saloon  with  some  friends,  you 
say?  A.  He  did  not  come  in  the  saloon  with  friends;  he  has 
found  friends  in  there. 

Q.  And  he  wanted  to  treat  them  all?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  he  did 
treat  them. 

Q.  How  many  drinks  did  he  treat  to?  A.  I  think  I  put  up 
about  23   drinks  at   that   time. 

Q.  And  you  demanded  pay,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wliat  happened?    A.  And  he  said  he  had   not  got 
any  money  to  pay  them;   I  asked  him  several  times  to  pay 
me;  and  I  see  the  man  was  Half  full,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
liave  trouble  in  there  and  threw  hira  ouf. 

Q.  And  when  he  came  back  he  had  Officer  Hussey  with  him? 
A.  That  was  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  done  that,  and  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  ready  to  go  home,  and 
Mr.  Hussey  came  in  and  said  you  are  charged  with  so  and  so; 
and  then  I  was  taken  to  the  station-house  until    the  next  morning. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  the  station-house  all  night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  with  any  warrant,  were  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  asked  Mr.  Hussey  that  myself;  he  says  that  all  I 
have  got  to  go  to  the  station-house  and  make  my  statement; 
that  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  They  got  you  there  on  a  plea  of  making  a  statement;  while 
you  were  in  the  station-house  in  the  cell,  did  anyone  come  to  see 
you?  A.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Hussey  came  down,  and  he 
says,  "Frankel,"  he  says,  *^  I  would  not  like  to  be  in  your  boots:'' 
I  said,  "What  do  you  mean;"  he  says,  "You  are  in  a  great 
trouble;  you  are  charged  here  with  suspicions  of  robbery;  yon 
may  go  away  for  about  five  or  six  years;"  I  laughed  at  him, 
and  my  heart  was  shaking  then  already,  but  I  could  not  help 
it;  afterward  I  said,  "You  had  better  go  and  see  Mr.  Charley 
Smith  about  me;"  because  I  always  knew  that  Charley  Smith 
was  doing  good  for  people;  I  told  him  I  always  came  around 
to  Mr.  Charley  Smith's  and  showed  myself  as  a  man,  and  I 
tol4  him,  "  Go  and  see  Mr.  Charley  Smith." 

Q.  Didn't  he  propose  first  that  Smith  would  be  a  good 
man  to  help  you?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  say  you  would  have  to  see  Charley  Smith 
about  it?  A.  That  was  before,  when  he  took  me  down  the 
other  night;  and  then,  I  told  him  in  the  morning;  I  said,  "Go 
and  see  Mr.  Charley  Smith;"  he  says,  "I  think  somebody  has 
seen  him  already  for  you. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  his  name?    A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Solomon  wasn't  it?  A.  He  did  not  mention  his  name, 
afterwards  Mr.  Solomon  came  in  the  station-house  and  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  Charley  Smith;  I  said,  "I  am  glad;  I  think 
he  will  do  good  for  me;"  then  I  was  brought  before  the  judge 
—  on  that  day  it  was  Judge  Koch  —  and  I  had  my  lawyer 
brought,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Sternlish,  and  Sternlich  came 
Into  court 

Q.  You  are  getting  ahead  of  the  story;  did  Mr.  Solomon  tell 
you  how  much  Mr.  Smith  wanted?  A.  That  was  after  I  was 
bailed,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  was  bailed;  go  ahead?  A.  Mr.  Hussey 
said,  I  don't  need  no  lawyer;  I  says,  "A  lawyer  will  be  here,** 
he  says,  "  No,  you  don't  need  none,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Nathan  a 
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Levy,  a  lawyer  in  Ludlow  street,  he  is  a  well  acquainted  man  in 
court,  and  he  will  appear  before  you  and  do  you  better." 

Q.  This  is  the  officer  that  arrested  you  telling  you  what  law- 
yer to  take?  A.  Yes;  this  is  the  officer  that  arrested  me  telling 
me  what  lawyer  I  should  get;  and  Nathan  S.  Levy  did  not  come, 
and  Sternlich  I  begged  to  go  up  and  see  the  case,  and  he  went 
np  and  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  said  he  can  not  help 
nothing  until  we  put  him  under  a  f  1,000  bail. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge?  A.  Judge  Koch;  but  before  he  put 
me  under  bail  I  see  Charley  Smith  going  up  to  the  bar  and  tell 
something  to  the  judge;  whatever  he  did  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  go  behind  the  rail?  A.  He  went  behind  the  rail 
and  told  him  something  to  his  ear;  then  he  was  said  to  me  — 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Charles  Smith  has  the  entre  to  the 
court,  and  goes  behind  the  rail  and  speaks  to  the  judge?  A, 
That  is  what  he  did ;  yes,  sir ;  then  he  said  to  me,  "  See,  he  is 
talking  to  you;"  I  says,  **  All  right,  sir,"  when  I  was  brought 
up  before  the  judge  he  put  me  under  a  f  1,000  bail. 

Q.  What  came  next?  A.  And  after,  I  went  there  to  Mr. 
Smith;  I  said,  "Mr.  Smith,  you  know  me;  I  always  come  in 
your  place;  I  wish  you  should  bail  me;  I  have  a  place  on  Nassau 
street  and  am  not  going  to  run  away ;  I  wish  you  would  bail  m*e,'' 
he  said,  **  I  can  not  afford  to  bail  a  man  for  suspicion  of  robbery," 
and  he  walked  out;  and  they  took  me  down  in  the  Essex 
Market  Court,  in  the  cellar,  and  i)eople  wanted  to  come  in  and 
see  me;  I  did  not  see  nobody;  twice  I  see,  one  time  that  was  an 
intended  brother-in-law  of  mine  Rosensweig,  he  came  in  and 
tells  me  he  was  to  pay  a  dollar  to  get  into  court. 

Q.  That  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Freidman  the  other  day?  A, 
I  says,  "  You  had  to  pay  a  dollar  for  coming  in; "  he  says,  "Yes;" 
"  All  right,"  then  my  brother-in-law  came  in  —  then  Mr.  Fried- 
man. I  says,  "Why  didn't  you  come  before  that;  "  he  says,  "They 
would  not  let  me  in ;  I  had  to  go  and  see  Charley  Smith  to  pay  a 
dollar  and  let  me  in; "  I  says,  well  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  come 
and  see  me  if  I  am  arrested." 

Q.  How  about  the  |200;  come  to  that?  A.  Then  Solomon 
came  in  and  he  is  a  man  that  attends  in  Suffolk  street  and  lives 
opposite;  he  was  a  friend  of  Smith's  and  always  brought  me 
around  to  Smith  before  that;  and  Mr.  Solomon  told  me  that  I 
should  go  and  square  with  Charley  Smith  to  bail  me  out;  I  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  bail  me; "  he  says,  he  has  no  house  any  more; 
L.  411 
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he  has  sold  his  house;  I  said  go  and  see  him  that  he  should  ball 
me;  he  says,  he  wants  some  money;  I  says,  go  to  my  brother-in- 
law  and  get  some  money  to  bail  me;  on  the  start  my  brother-in- 
law  would  not  speak  to  him,  and  afterwards  he  called  him  into 
the  oflBce  and  told  him  if  I  would  put  up  f200  he  would  bail 
me  out 

Q.  That  is,  Smith  would  bail  you  out  for  |200?     A.  Yes;  and 
my  brother-in-law  said,  "  All  I  can  give  you  is  $15  or  f20;  I  am  a 
poor  man;  I  can  not  afford  to  give  him  any  money;  Mr.  Smith 
says,  he  wants  f200,  either  that  or  nothing;"  my  brother-in-law 
came  up  and  told  me  that;  I  commenced  to  cry;  I  said,  "Why 
should  I  go  to  work  and  put  up  f200;  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
especially  I  have  not  got  it  where  shall  I  get  it; "  Solomon  came 
up  again  and  said,  "  Young  man,  I  am  a  friend  of  yours  and 
would  not  like  to  see  any  harm  with  you;  you  are  likely  to  go 
away  just  like  the  man  in  Suffolk  street  that  they  put  up  a 
job  on." 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?    A.  I  don't  recollect  his  name  verv  well 

(J.  Wasn't  his  name  Philip  Couvant?  A.  I  don't  recollect  his 
name;  something  like  that;  he  told  me  like  a  man  in  Suffolk 
street  was  sent  away  for  six  years  just  for  a  put  up  job. 

Q.  Because  he  would  not  pay?  A.  Because  he  did  not  want 
to,  and  ho  says,  "  It  costs  him  so  much  money;"  I  says,  ^*  This  is  a 
case  in  which  he  wants  to  have  bail;  tho  cas«.^  will  go  any  way;" 
he  said,  "If  he  bail  you  out  tlie  case  won't  come  up  in  court;" 
well,  I  says,  "$200  for  bail  I  won't  give;  that  is  only  one  night 
I  sliould  stay  there;  I  won't  give  $200;  he  came  up  so  much 
and  thrcatcnied  nie,  and  I  could  not  help  it;  I  was  writing  a  note 
in  English  and  in  my  own  language  to  give  it  to  my  brother-in- 
law  and  my  intended  brother-in-law  with  the  opinion  to  do 
what  h(*  can  and  take  me  out  of  there,  which  was  a  place  I  had 
never  been  in  mv  life. 

Q.  These  people  knew  you  were  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Rosensweig?  A.  Yes;  it  was  Solomon  knew  that  I  was  engaged 
and  I  had  to  get  f  400. 

Q.  They  knew  you  were  to  get  $400  from  your  prospective 
father-in  law  did  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  didn't  they  suggest  you  should  get  some  of  that  money 
at  tliat  time  so  as  to  get  you  out  of  your  difficulty. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  Mr.  Solomon,  says  —  I  told  him, 
"  You  know  I  have  not  got  the  money,"  because  he  was  a  good 
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friend  of  mine,  and  he  j^as  in  my  place  there,  and  he  knew, 
what  kind  of  business  I  had  done  there;  I  only  made  a  living. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  you  going  to  get  the  money?  A. 
he  says,  "  If  you  can  not  do  it  you  write  a  note  to  your  father- 
in-law,  and  let  him  put  up  the  money  for  you." 

Q.  Your  intended  father-in-law?  A.  My  intended  father-in- 
law  and  let  him  put  up  the  money;  what  difference  does  it  make 
to  give  it  to  you  after  or  now;  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  give 
it  to  him,  to  Charley  Smith;  I  was  writing  a  note  to  my  intended 
father-in-law,  and  my  brother-in-law  that  they  should  do  the  best 
tJiey  can ;  my  intended  father-in-law  o-i  the  start  said  no  he  only 
knows  me  for  the  last  two  months,  and  he  would  not  put  up  flOO; 
for  me  because  my  brother-in-law  told  him  he  should  only  put 
up  flOO;  and  I  had  a  diamond  ring  and  hocked  it  and  my 
watch  and  chain  and  got  the  money;  I  told  him  I  would  do  that 
to  furnish  that  flOO;  they  worked  so  far  witli  him  that  he 
went  to  the  bank  and  has  drawn  flOO  out  of  the  bank;  and 
my  jewelry  is  pawned  for  $85,  and  f  15  my  intended  brother- 
in-law  gave  to  them,  and  they  went  into  Charley  Smith's,  and 
Max  Rosenweig  went  into  Charley  Smith's  place  and  handed 
it  to  his  hands. 

Q.  The  1200  was  paid  in  Mr.  Smith's  saloon?  A.  In  Mr. 
Smith's  saloon. 

Bv   Chairman   Lexow: 
Q.  You  did  not  see  it  paid?    A.  No. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Your  brother-in-law  paid  the  ?200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman   Lexow. —  That   is  the   same   case. 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  is  the  same  case.  It  is  Silver  Dollar 
Smith.  / 

The  Witness. — Afterward  I  was  waiting  in  court  I  was 
going  to  be  bailed  out,  and  it  was  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Your  understanding  was  that  if  you  paid  that  money 
bail  would  be  given  and  that  no  further  prosecution  of  that 
charge  would  be  had,  is  that  it?  A.  No;  I  understood  bail 
would  be  given,  and  I  would  be  brought  to  the  big  court,  and 
if  there  was  any  trouble  came  he  would  save  me;  that  is  what 
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By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  what  Smith  said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Smith  say  you  could  not  get  anyone  else  but 
him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  says  he  wanted  |200  for  bail,  my 
brbther-in-law  went  to  see  somebody  else,  and  he  torned  back, 
and  was  trying  to  see  what  was  going  ofir  there,  and  he  was 
standing  on  the  door-step,  and  Smith  said,  "  You  are  hunting 
around  like  a  fool  and  you  may  get  a  man  worth  f  100,000  and 
you  never  will  be  able  to  bail  him  out 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Freidman  told  you  that  when  it  occurred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  testified  to  that  fact  here  on  the 
witness-stand.  i 

Q.  After  the  f200  was  paid,  what  happened;  were  you 
brought  up  out  of  the  cell?  A.  I  was  brought  up  before  the 
judge;  the  judge  asked  me  — 

Q.  The  same  judge?  A.  The  same  judge;  the  judge  asked 
me  whether  I  am  guilty;  I  told  him  I  am  innocent;  it  was  a 
public  place;  there  was  so  and  so  many  people  in  court;  I 
can  prove  by  so  many  witnesses,  and  I  can  prove  they  always 
know  me  and  I  always  worked  honest  and  true  to  make  a 
living,  and  so  on ;  he  says,  "  What  do  you  know  about  it,  Mr. 
Hussey;  do  you  know  anything  about  his  place;"  he  says, 
"  His  place  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  think  ic  is  a  respectable 
place." 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hussey  say  when  he  arrested  you,  when 
he  arraigned  you  before  the  judge,  the  first  day?  A.  The  first 
day  before  I  was  put  under  bail  the  judge  asked,  **  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  place;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "  I  am 
often  around  that  place,  but  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness is  going  around  there;  I  don't  know  Mr.  Prankel  very 
much." 

Q.  Then,  after  you  had  paid  the  $200,  what  did  he  say?  A 
Then,  after  that,  the  next  day,  the  judge  asked  him,  ''  Do  you 
know  anything  of  Mr.  Frankel's  place;  what  sort  of  place  is 
is  there;"  and  he  says,  "I  think  it  is  a  very  respectable  place; 
I  have  been  going  around  there,  and  I  think  Mr.  Frankel  is 
an  honorable  man,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  good  character  after  tliat?  A.  Judge 
Koch  said,  "  I  think  you  will  have  to  discharge  Mr.  Frankel 
with   enough   honor." 
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By  Senator  Bradley:  \ 

Q.  He  discharged  you  honorably;  gave  you  an  honorable 
discharge?    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Go  ahead?  A.  Probably  it  is  not  enough;  the  whole 
case  or  this  job  was  put  up  against)  me  by  Mr.  Hussey;  I  will 
tell  you;  it  is  probable  enough;  Mr.  Hussey  was  not  taking 
X>rotection  money  for  me,  and  it  was  Mr.  Shelvey,  and  Mr.  Hus- 
sey wanted  to  take  money  and  I  could  not  afford  it;  he  comes 
in  my  place  the  day  before  Christmks,  and  he  says,  "  Mr,  Frankel, 
what  will  I  get  of  you  for  New  Year's  present,"  I  said,  "I  will 
furnish  a  nice  present,  Mr.  Hussey,  talking  friendly  to  him;" 
he  said,  "What  will  you  give  me?  Probably  whisky,"  I  said, 
**  I  will  furnish  two  fine  jars  of  whisky,  and  some  fine  cigars; 
I  am  getting  presents  from  my  liquor  and  cigar  dealers,  and  I 
will  give  them  to  you,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  care  for  whisky,"  he  says, 
taking  out  a  bundle  of  bills,  "  See  what  others  are  giving  me; " 
I  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  I  can  not  afford  to  give  any  money 
away." 

Q.  Go  ahead;  he  showed  you  a  roll  of  bills?  A.  He  showed 
me  a  roll  of  bills,  and  said,  "  See  what  others  are  giving  me." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then?  A.  I  said,  "I  am  very  sorry  I 
can  not  afford  it;  times  are  too  dull;  I  can  not  afford  to  give 
any  money  for  Christmas  presents,"  and  he  went  away  and 
never  shown  up  again;  on  two  or  three  days  after  New  Year's 
I  took  a  fine  box  of  cigars  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Shelvey  and 
said,  "  Give  that  to  Mr.  Hussey,"  and  he  took  it,  and  on  the  12th 
that  happened;  that  was  on  the  3d  of  January. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:       ' 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Hussey  again  until  this  thing  happened? 
A.  No,  sir.  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  This  man  came  into  your  place  and  treated  everybody,  and 
ran  up  a  bill,  and  you  put  him  out,  and  got  into  a  row  with  him, 
and  the  charge  was  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

jSIr.  Moss. —  I  will  read  from  the  blotter  "February  12,  1894, 
8:20  p.  m.    Joseph  Frankel  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person. 
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name  complainant  Joseph  Lielego,  having  no  home.  Officers 
Bhelvey  and  Hussey.  Prisoner  is  proprietor  of  liquor  store  17. 
Hester  street,  and  is  accused  of  holding  complainant  while 
William  Rice  robbed  him  of  |10  dollars  in  said  liqaor  store  at 
9  this  morning.  Money  not  recovered.  Discharged,  February 
14,  1894.  Koch."  Your  honor  will  notice  there  is  no  statement 
of  bail  being  given. 

Q.  No  bail  was  given  was  there?    A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Friedman  testified  f 200  was  to  be  paid  for  bail, 
but  the  moment  it  was  paid  Mr.  Smith  went  over  to  the  court- 
house, the  prisoner  was  brought  up  before  the  judge  and  dis- 
charged without  the  formality  of  bail. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  testimony  as  to  who  was  the 
judge. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  Judge    Koch.    Is    Mr.    Rosensweig     here? 
(No  response). 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  on  yesterday  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  police  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  of  charities  and  cori-ection,  reative  to   alleged 
fraudulent  registration  in  the  Sixteenth  Assembly  district  from 
and  about  the  vagrants  and  paupers  and  some  time  criminals 
confined  in  the  institutions  of  the  city  on  Blackwell's  Island; 
I  may  say  here  that  last  winter  when  the  committee  of  gentle- 
men of  the  Bar  Association  (»f  tuis  ( iiy  c-oininenced  the  examina- 
tion of  election  frauds;  that  the  matter  was  then  brought  to  my 
attention.     Owing  to  the  brief  space  of  time  at  our  disposal,  and 
the  impossibility  to  cover  everything  that  came  to  our  attention 
we   decided   to    make   a   test   case   of   a   number  of  men  who 
registered  from  the  Tombs  prison  in  this  city,  many  of  whom 
voted.    The  year  previous  we  knew  that  they  had  been  mar- 
shalled in  the  Tombs  prison,  th,at  on   the  day  of   voting  an 
address  was  made  by  an  official  of  the  Tombs  prison,  and  he  told 
them  that  they  would  be  stood  by  and  backed  up  in  their  votes. 
The  mere  fact  of  their  being  in  the  Tombs  prison  did  not  deprive 
them  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    We  made  a  test  case,  and  it 
came  up  before  Mr.  Justice  Barrett  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer;  and  Mr.  Justice  Barrett  decided  that  persons  in  the 
Tombs  prison  must  necessarily  consist  of  one  or  two  classes, 
either  criminals  under  sentence  or  under  charges,  or  employes 
of  the  city;  and  that  to  acquire  a  residence  in  the  Tombs  prison 
an  employe  of  the  city  would  have  to  live  there  and  have  a 
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residence  no  place  else;  and  that  any  other  person  about  the 
Tombs  prison,  or  in  the  Tombs  prison,  had  no  right  to  register 
from  the  prison  as  a  residence;  and  a  conviction  followed  it  of 
six  men.    It  turned  out  these  men  had  been  undergoing  a  series 
of   commitments  for   six  months,   covering  a  period  of  yeai's. 
As  soon  as  the  first  commitment  would  expire,  without  any 
form  of  law  or  right  of  law  at  all,  the  vagrant  or  tramp  would 
be  taken  over  to  a  police  magistrate,  and  he  would  make  out 
another  commitment,   without  any   chai'ge  having  been  made 
whatever,  so  that  the  commitments  continued  six  months,  and 
six  months,  and  so  on,  and  they  were  able  to  keep  a  lot  of  these 
hangers  on  and  tramps  in  the  city  prison  doing  chores  for  the 
prison   officials  in   the  city  prison.     Of  course,   coming   on   to 
election  time,  they  went  through  the  formality  of  having  them 
locked  in  their  cells  at  night;  but  that  of  course  was  too  specious 
a  deception,  and  the  learned  judge  brushed  that  aside,  and  the 
jury  promptly  convicted  every  one  of  those  men.       The  same  state 
of  affaii^  has  existed  for  years  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  in 
ropird  to  the  people  coming  from  BlackwelTs  Island;  and  I  took 
occasion  to  address  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions yesterday,   and   also  the    superintendent   of   police   upon 
this  question,  with  a  number  of  letters  I  have  been  receiving 
from    residents   of   that   district,    calling    upon    the    committee. 
DfH'ming  such  communication  so  important,  I  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  address  those  officials.    Unfortunately  I  have  been  engaged 
thin  morning  in  business  connected  with  the  committee  work 
and  I  could  not  get  down  to  the  opening  of  the  committee,  or  I 
would  have  copies  of  those  letters;  but  I  plainly  say  in  those 
letters,  particularly  in  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections that  their  attention  having  been  called  to  the  violation 
of  law  that  this  committee  and  this  communitv  will  hold  them 
responsibile  for  the  violations  of  the  law.     Already  the  false 
registration  has  commenced  up  there  from  these  paupers  and 
vagrants  in  the  city  prisons  or  institutions     I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  police,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  read  in  connection  with  this  matter:     "  October  10,  1891. 
^Ir.  John  W.  Goff,  Counsel,  etc.  Dear  Sir. —  I  have  the  honor 
to    acknowledge    the    receipt    of    your    favor    of    yesterday, 
with  reference  to  complaints  that  you  have  received  of  false 
registration  that  will  in  all  probability  take  place  in  the  Six- 
teenth Assembly  district,  etc.     In  reply,  I  would  inform  you. 
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and  through  you,  the  honorable  Senate  committee,  that,  as 
superintendent  of  police  of  "this  city,  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  ballot- 
box,  I  have  already  taken  such  means  as  are  at  my  command 
to  effect  the  arrest  of  any  persons  found  to  have  fraudulently 
registered,  and  with  reference  to  .the  matter  that  you  bring 
to  my  notice,  I  shall  give  it  my  immediate  attention,  with  the 
view  of  arresting,  not  only  the  x>ersons  who  themselves  may 
falsely  register,  but  also  any  persons  who  may  be  found  to 
have  aided,  abetted  or  counseled  any  scheme  of  false  registra- 
tion or  colonization.  I  would  further  state  that  such  investi- 
gations as  this  department  has  been  making,  with  the  view 
of  arresting  any  persons  who  may  commit  or  attempt  to  com- 
mit frauds  on  the  ballot-box,  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
until  the  close  of  the  polls  on  election  day.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  further  information  you  may  become  possessed 
of  relative  to  fraudulent  registration  or  voting,  and  assure 
you  that  the  same  will  receive  prompt  attention  at  my  hands. 
Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent  of  Police." 
I  may  mention,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  genQemen,  that 
two  years  ago  this  subject  was  the  cause  of  inquiry  by  a 
federal  grand  jury.  Owing  to  certain  matters  that  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  explain,  the  prosecution  was  never  pressed 
in  the  federal  courts,  but  the  federal  grand  jury  was  charged 
in  relation  to  the  matter  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  this  department.    I  further  say,  gentlemen  — 

Chairman  Lexow. — Was  there  some  decision  rendered  last 
year  upon  the  question  as  far  as  it  referred  to  BlackwelFs 
Island. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  referred  to  that.  It  referred  directly  to  the 
Tombs. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  some  time  ago  there  was  a  de- 
cision, some  three  or  four  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  men 
on  the  Island  who  were  on  the  pay-roll.  I  never  heard  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institutions  that  were  there  under  commitment 
were  ever  registered;  but  there  was  a  class  of  ofQcials  over 
there  doing  odd  sorts  of  work  who  were  on  the  rolls  as  em- 
ployes, and  there  was  some  question  about  their  right;  and 
there  was  an  opinion  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  don't  remember  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  remember  the  opinion. 
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Senator  Pound. —  This  Tombs  case  went  to  the  General  Term, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.   Goff. — Yes;   and  the   General   Term   not   affirmed   by 
Justice  Barrett. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Goff,  that  just  prior 
to  election  they  would  take  a  number  of  names  of  men  who 
were  committed  there,  and  put  them  on  the  pay-rolls,  and 
make  them  employes,  whilst  they  were  really  undergoing  im- 
prisonment 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  make  a  further  statement  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  It  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  community  that  I 
can  with  propriety  make  it,  and  it  is  within  the  scojie  of  this 
committee.  I  have  information  w^hich  I  can  in  the  proper  time 
put  in  the  shape  of  sworn  evidence  that  1,500  vagrants  were 
within  a  comparative  recent  period  picked  up  and  sent  to  the 
Island,  and  of  those  1,500,  800  vagrants  have  been  released  from 
the  Island  within  a  comparatively  short  period  solely  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  commissioners 
of  charities  and  corrections,  with  no  judicial  review.  The  police 
justices  have  made  these  revocations  of  their  sentences  without 
authority  of  law,  simply  by  a  recommendation  of  a  clerk  in 
the  department.  Eight  hundred  discharges  have  taken  place 
from  institutions  from  BlackwelFs  Island  within  a  verv  recent 
period.  I  df^ire  also  to  state  in  connection  with  this  matter  — 
I  think  it  is  also  properly  within  the  province  of  tMs-committee — 
that  we  have  given  our  attention  to  that  flagrant  abuse  against 
every  citizen,  irrespective  of  political  party  or  affiliations  in  this 
city.  I  have  reference  to  the  flagrant  crime  committed  by  the 
lodging-house  voters  in  this  city.  We  have,  as  far  as  we  can, 
givrn  attention  to  that  subject,  that  we  will  bring  up  before  you 
at  the  proper  time.  Now,  gentlemen,  not  having  the  pleasure 
of  being  here  this  morning,  I  have  been  informed  by  my  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Moss,  that  you  referred  in  some  way  to  this  question 
of  going  higher  up.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
upon  that  question,  now  that  it  has  been  brought  up  officially. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  would  like  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  As  you  know,  gentlemen,  the  opening  sessions  of 
the  committee  upon  our  bench  of  investigation  was  commenced 
by  striking  at  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  in  this  city.  We 
were  then  confrontpd  by  a  brazen  wall.  There  was  no  fissure 
in  it,  and  with  no  chance  of  finding  one  and  our  most  sanguine 
L.  412 
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supporters  and  friends  told  us  that  they  feared  we  never  would 
be  able  to  make  as  much  as  a  dent  in  this  wall  of  bribery  in 
the  city.     We  commenced  at  the  top,  and  you  will  pardon  me 
for  saving  I  think  we  made  a  considerable  dent  in  the  brazen 
wall  thus  far,  and  the  dent  has  grown  into  fissures  of  very  large 
proportions.     We  felt  then  that  this  committee  had  given  evi- 
dence and  earnest  to  the  public  of  its  sincerity  and  its  determina- 
tion to  push  its  investigation  to  the  fartherest  limits  it  could. 
We  found  then  that  the  terrorism  which  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested  itself   and    intimidated   the   people   of  New    York   was 
being  broken  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  and  gradmillj 
the  people  were  being  aroused  to  the  terrible  evil    that  had 
afflicted  them  for  so  many  years.     Before,  we  could   not  get 
one  to  come  forward,  owing  to  the  fear  for  their  business  and 
personal  safety.     It  was  not  only  the  safety  of  their  personal 
business,  but  it  was  a  question  of  their  lives  and  their  per- 
sonal   safety;   and   the   trouble   we   had   in   overcoming   those 
obstacles,  and  trying  to  reassure  them,  will  never  be   known 
except   to   ourselves.     We   decided  then.   Senators,   that,   inas- 
much fis  we  had  made  an  impression  on  the  public,  and  inas- 
much as  the  wrongs  had  been  committed  upon  the  public,  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  you  and  to  the  public  to  present  the  public 
side  of  it,  and  to  let  the  people  speak  for  themselves;  and  we 
considered  it  then  not  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  commence  at  the 
top,  the  elTects  of  which  would  be  known  only  to  a  compara- 
tively few  people  in  this  city,  and  they  mostly  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  well-to-do  classes.     Public   conscience  was   not  then 
aroused  and  when  it  has  been  aroused   we  considered  it  the 
best  policy  and  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  to  let  the  lowest 
people  in   this  city   speak,  from  the  woman  that  peddles  her 
little   newspapers  or   sells  them  upon   the  corner   stand   u]>on 
her  little  table,  to  the  merchant  on  Broadway,  so   we   would 
take  in  all  phases  of  city  lif(S  all  avocations  and  all  occupations, 
good  and  bad;  and  that  we  would  show  that  the  evil   of  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  had  dominated  our  life  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  bc^came  as  a  people  absolutely  saturated  with  it  in 
all  the  grades  and  phases  of  our  municipal,  cosmopolitan  life. 
What,  Mr.  Senators,  we  asked  ourselves,  did  the  poor  people  on 
the  east  side  or  along  the  river  front,  what  did  they  care  about 
a  police  commissionc^r  having  been  convicted  or  proven  to  have 
accepted  bribes.     They  have  been  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
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pantata  or  wardman;  their  whole  subsistence  has  been  taken 
from  them;  and  it  is  to  ai'ouse  these  people  and  arouse  public 
confidence  that  we  thought  we  were  doing  best  in  that  line. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  have  not  taken  exceptions  to  that, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir.  I  wish,  now,  to  show  further  some  par- 
ticular reasons.  Names  of  witnesses  come  to  us  every  day, 
according  as  the  vista  opened.  The  number  of  witnesses  in- 
creased, and  we  found  that,  as  soon  as  the  names  of  these 
witnesses  got  to  us,  we  had  to  grab  them;  we  could  not  wait. 
Some  witnesses  had  been  taken  from  us.  Our  men  have  been 
hunting  witnesses  in  other  States  and  are  now  in  the  act. 
They  have  been  taken  from  us  in  the  dead  of  night,  where 
we  watched  them  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  bed.  We  know, 
and  you  know,  gentlemen,  the  diflBculties  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  getting  hold  of  this  evidence.  We  know  that  the  officers 
must  remain  here  or  run  away.  If  they  run  away,  it  is  a 
confession.  If  they  remain  here,  we  can  get  them  whenever 
we  want  them;  and  we  thought  it  was  the  wisest  policy  to 
pursue  to  mjike  use  of  all  the  material  that  came  to  our  hand, 
because  we  knew  when  we  were  out  of  material  we  had  the 
officers  of  the  department  to  call  upon.  And  another  view, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  this:  I  am  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  I  know  I  speak  your  sentiments,  the  great  debt  that 
the  people  of  this  city  owe  to  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
city  in  this  investigation.  The  way  they  have,  irrespective  of 
political  party,  held  up  our  hands,  inspired  public  confidence 
and  encouraged  the  people  to  come  out  and  assist  us  is  such 
that  the  public  of  this  city  and  of  this  State  and  of  this 
nation  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  news- 
paper press  of  New  York  to-day;  but  in  connection 
with  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  they  have  been 
so  generous  in  their  treatment  of  this  investigation,  and  so 
accurate  in  their  reports,  and  so  faithful  in  showing 
the  cornmittee^s  good  faith;  yet  me  must  not  forget  that  we, 
who  have  been  getting  through  the  facts,  are  the  best  judges 
of  all  its  bearings.  The  man  that  stands  in  the  pilot-house  can 
see  dangers  that  the  man  on  the  stern  of  the  boat  will  never 
recognize  or  observe;  and  if  we  once  give  away  to  any  demand 
or  suggestion  coming  from  any  party,  no  matter  how  honest  they 
may  be  in  their  suggestion,  the  moment  we  lose  our  own  head 
we  lose  control  of  this  investigation;  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  while  I  am  walling  to  receive  advice  and  act  upon  it, 
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yet  we  have  felt  from  the  commencement  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  our  own  conscience  and  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment; and  inasmuch  as  we  have  pursued  that  line,  and  so  far 
I  think  with  encouraging  results,  we  may  li-  pardoned  if,  for  the 
good  of  the  investigation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  people  who  have  been  oppressed  and 
burdened  by  this  iniquitous  institution,  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  pursue  our  line  on  our  own  responsibility,  under  your  advice 
and  under  your  control,  to  the  end,  so  that  we  will  have  for  you 
a  complete  and  uniform  whole  to  go  before  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  next  January,  with  a  record  of  crime  that  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  humanity. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  than  understand  that  this 
testimony  which  is  being  offered  now  is  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  additional  foundation  and  an  additional  indict- 
ment, if  you  please,  of  those  who  are  higher,  and  that  it  is  the 
purpose  before  this  examination  terminates  to  have  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  system  upon  the  stand  before  this  com- 
mittee so  that  they  can  be  examined. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir. 

John  Johnson,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Keeper  Leach  here  (a  man  stands  up) ;  are  you 
Mr  Leach?  i 

Mr.  Leach. —  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.    Goff. —  Is   Mr.    Gatling   here,    Counsellor    Gatling?    (So 
response.) 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  call  this  witness,  Mr    Chairman  and  Senators, 
for  the  reason  that  he  may  be  tried  to-day  or  to-morrow.    He 
is  under  indictment  for  an  offense  which  it  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire  into;  but  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Tombs,  and  I 
wish  to  examine  him  before  anything  might  happen  under  his 
indictment;  if  convicted  he  may  be  taken  away,  and  if  acquitted 
he  might  go  away,  and  while  he  is  under  safe  keeping  I  thought 
it  proper  to  offer  him  here.    His  case  was  on  the  calendar  yester- 
day and  may  be  tried  any  moment  at  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions.     My  purpose  in  calling  tliis  witness  while  we  have  him  is  to 
show  the  existence  of  one  of  the  foulest  abuses  among  the  many 
in  New  York,  and  that  is,  the  system  in  our  district  prisons  by 
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which  the  keepers  will  secure  for  certain  fayored  lawyers  a 
retaining  fee  from  the  prisoners  under  their  control ;  and  as  your 
chairman,  Senator  Lexow,  said,  the  inevitable  inference  was  that 
those  fees  were  divided;  in  other  words,  that  only  those  lawyers- 
and  lor  the  sake  of  the  profession  1  am  proud  to  say  they  are 
few,  but  there  are  enough  of  them  —  have  and  constitute  a 
monopoly  of  the  legal  business  that  can  be  put  into  their  hands 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  keepers  of  the  prison,  and 
the  aivy,  of  course,  takes  place  between  the  lawyers  and  the 
keepers.  That  has  been  in  the  legal  profession  so  notorious 
a  fact  for  several  years  in  the  city  that  the  respectable  lawyers 
have  practically  speaking  got  out  of  the  practice  of  the  criminal 
law  in  this  city,  that  possibly  is  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
profession,  because  they  could  not  practice  it  owing  to  these 
practices,  and  they  could  not  make  a  living  excepting  they^ 
agreed  to  divide  their  fees  with  these  sharks  and  keepers  in 
the  district  prison. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  are  under  indictment  awaiting 
trial  in  the  Tombs  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  arrested?   A.  August  2d. 

Q.  Kow,  I  do  wish  to  put  a  question  to  you,  nor  do  I  wish 
you  to  say  anything  whatever  touching  the  offense  under  which 
you  are  indicted;  that  is  not  our  point  here;  what  prison  were 
you  brought  to  after  you  were  arrested?    A.  Jefferson  Market* 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Jefferson  Market?  A.  Until 
the  7th  of  August  »  f 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  altogether?  A.  From  Friday^ 
morning  until  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  when  you  were  first'  taken  up  to  your 
cell  in  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Leach,  stand  up  (Mr.  Leach  stands  up);  do  you  recog- 
nize that  man?    A.  Yes;  Mr.  Leach. 

ii  Who  is  he?  A.  Michael  Leach,  the  keeper  at  Jefferson 
Market 

Q.  Where  did  Leach  meet  you?    A.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  and  you  say  to  him?  A.  "Good 
morning  "  I  had  seen  Mr.  Leach  previous,  and  knew  him;  he  said, 
he  never  expected  to  see  me  back  there;  then  after  taking  my 
name  he  took  me  to  my  cell;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  counsel;  I 
said,  yes,  I  had  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Randall  represent  me;  afterward 
Mr.  Leach  mentioned  about  Penticost  &  Oatling  as  being  good 
counsel. 
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Q.  Penticost  &  Gatling?  A.  Penticost  &  Gatling;  I  told  him 
I  had  counsel  retained  and  did  not  intend  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  police  court  counsel,  and  did  not  want  them. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  then  if  you  wanted  to  see  them 
that  he  would  see  you  would  see  Penticost  &  Gatling?  A. 
He  recommended  them  very  strongly  and  told  me  I  could  see 
them  if  I  wanted  to. 

Q.  After  you  had  told  him  you  already  had  a  lawyer?  A.  Yes; 
and  during  the  evening  I  was  out  walking  with  Mr.  Hosier, 
who  was  arrested  with  me,  wlien  the  keeper  of  Jefferson  Market 
came  to  us  and  said  Mr.  Gatling  was  in  the  keepers'  room  and 
wanted  to  see  us. 

Q.  Was  he  with  Mr.  Leach?  A.  Mr.  Leach  had  gone  home 
then,  and  this  was  at  9:30  at  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  keepers  name?  A.  He  was  a  blonde,  a  tall 
fellow;  I  don't  know  his  name;  but  Mr.  Leach  had  gone  away 
at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Told  you  that  l^enticost  &  Gatling—?  A.  That  Mr.  Gat- 
ling was  there,  and  had  come  to  see  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  or  say?  A.  I  told  the  keeper  I  did  not 
want  to  see  Mr.  Gatling,  that  I  had  counsel  and  would  not  haTe 
him. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  so  that  ended  that  interview,  and  we  were 
locked  in  our  cells  that  night;  the  following  morning  Mr.  Leach 
asked  me  why  I  had  not  H(H^n  Mr.  Gatling;  I  told  him  I  did  not 
want  him;  I  had  counsel  retained,  and  was  not  going  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  counsel  recommended  by  any  one  else. 

Q.  Well?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Leach  said  Gatling  would  be  around 
again  and  if  I  would  like  to  see  him  I  could  see  him. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  in  tones  that  indicated  displeasure 
on  his  part?    A.  Yes,  rather  he  swore  at  me  a  few. 
Q.  Swore  at  you  a  few  oaths,  you  mean?     A.  Yes. 

By    Senator   O'Connor: 

Q.  In  connection  with  Gatling?  A.  Because  1  did  not  retain 
Gatling,  Mr.  Leach  used  strong  language. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Give  us  the  language  he  used.   • 

By  Mr.  Goif: 

Q.  Give  us  the  language?  A.  Well,  he  asked  what  the  hell 
I  meant  by  not  seeing  Gatling,  that  it  would  not  have  done 
any  harm;  he  said  it  made  him  look  a  complete  fool. 
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Q.  He,  Leach,  looked  a  complete  fool?  A.  Yes,  and  asking 
the  man  to  call  and  see  me,  and  then  he  not  seeing  me;  T  said  I 
never  asked  to  see  Gatiing  at  any  time,  and  never  intended  to 
see  him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  then?  A.  Well,  he_ grumbled  some  more, 
and  I  walked  away,  and  walked  around  the  corridor,  and  took  no 
notice  of  him. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  was  not  very  profane  language  he  used?  A.  There 
was  other  words,  and  I  am  not  used  to  swearing  unless  I  have 
something  to  swear  at,  and  I  would  rather  not  swear. 

Q.  That  is  not  swearing  to  repeat  what  he  said;  give  us  the 
language  he  used  so  we  will  see  the  refinement  of  the  prison? 
A.  I  would  rather  not,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 

Senator  Bradlev. — We  ask   for  it. 

The  Chairman. —  I  would  not  insist  upon  it,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  Senator  Bradley  will  consider  the  modesty 
of  the  witness. 

The  Witness. —  It  is  not  that.  I  would  swear  too,  if  I  had 
something  to  swear  at,  "but  I  don't  want  to  swear  unless  I 
have  a  purpose;  but  I  have  said  please  to  a  man  and  I  have 
had  a  refusal,  and  when  I  swore  at  him  I  got  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any.  further  about  GaJ:ling,  or  was  there  any- 
thing further  said  to  you  about  Gatling?  A.  Later  on  Leach 
asked  me  if  I  would  see  Gatling;  I  said  I  could  not  possibly 
engage  him,  and  there  was  no  use  of  seeing  him;  and  that 
night  Mr.  Hosier,  who  was  secretary  for  me  in  this  company 
in  which  we  are  under  indictment,  we  were  let  out  of  our 
cell  to  go  and  see  Gatling. 

Q.  Who  let  you  out?    A.  The  night-keeper. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  be  let  out  to  go  to  see  Gatling?  A.  Oh, 
no,  sir;  we  paid  to  be  let  out;  we  paid  for  the  privilege  for 
being  allowed  to  walk  the  corridor  after  hours. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?  A.  Two  dollars  the  first  night 
and  |1.50  the  second  night. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money?    A.  To  the  keeper. 

Q,  From  your  experience  there,  from  your  knowledge  de- 
rived from  your  own  case  or  other  persons,  can  you  state  if 
that  is  the  recognized  custom?  A.  I  have  had  experience  in 
Jefferson  Market  and  that  was  the  custom  on  both  occasions. 

Q,  You  paid  each  time  to  get  out?    A.  Certainly. 

Q,  You  were  in  Jefferson  Market  before  this  last  time?  A. 
I  was,  sir,  on  a  previous  charge. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  April  or  March  of  this  year.. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Jefferson  Market  at  that  time?  A 
Three  weeks. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  you  at  that  time  about  retaining 
special  lawyers?  A.  Yes;  but  not  by  Mr.  Leach,  by  the  other 
keeper,  the  night-keeper  who  was  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  Rodgers;  he  is  not  at  the  present 
time  in  Jefferson  Market. 

Q.  What  names  of  lawyers  did  he  give  to  yon?  A.  Wdl, 
almost  half  the  directory  in  New  York  city  seemed  to  be  in 
Mr.  Rodger's  list. 

Q.  Of  lawyers?  A.  Oh,  yea;  he  hadn't  any  special  one;  I 
could  have  had  Barnett  &  Moran;  I  could  have  Friend  k 
House;  I  could  have  J.  Oliver  Keane;  I  could  have  had  almost 
all  the  people  that  frequent  the  police  court  there. 

Q.  He  had  them  down  on  the  list?  A.  Yes;  my  experience, 
Mr.  Senators,  with  lawyers  that  frequent  Jefferson  Market  has 
cost  me  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
more  recommended  by  the  keeper;  that  is  why  I  was  so  bent 
on   not   having   this   man. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  any  of  the  names  submitted  to  you?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  time?  A.  No,  sir;  I  used  a  little  judgment,  and 
I  refused  the  keepers. 

Q.  Well,  at  that  time;  we  will  keep  to  the  first  time  now; 
you  say  you  had  to  pay  them  to  get  out  into  the  corridor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  them?  A.  About  |7  in 
all  for  the  two  or  three  days  I  had  in  Jefferson  Market  the 
first  occasion. 

Q.  And  those  privileges  consisted  in  your  being  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  corridor?  A.  Being  allowed  to  walk  in  the  cor- 
ridor from  2  to  6  and  from  7  to  about  10. 

Q.  Were  the  other  prisoners  allowed  to  walk?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Only  those  who  paid  for  the  privilege?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Now,  this  last  time  you  were  in  Jefferson  Maa'ket,  I  will 

come  down    to  your  being  let  out  of    your  cell    to  see   Mr. 

Oatling;  did  you  see  him?    A.  I  went  into  the  keepers'  room. 

along  with  Mr.  Hosier;  I  told  him  I  had  counsel,  and  could  not 

do  anything  with  him,  it  was  useless  to  retain  him. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was  9:30  on  Satui^day  night, 
the  4th  of  August;  Mr.  Hosier  stood  and  talked  with  Mr.  Gat- 
ling  something  like  an  hour;  I  went  back  to  my  cell. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  any  further  about  Gatling?  A.  Mr.  Leach 
was  not  there  on  Sunday;  it  was  his  Sunday  off,  and  the  keeper 
.who  was  there  never  mentioned  auything,  and  on  Monday 
morning  I  told  Mr.  Leach  that  Hosier  had  seen  Mr.  Gatling,  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  there  was  nothing  further  trans- 
pired. 

Q.  Did  Leach  ask  you  if  you  had  retained  Gatling?  A.  He 
asked  what  we  had  done  with  Gatling,  and  I  said  we  had  not 
done  anything.  t 

Q.  I  will  read  from  an  affidavit  made  by  you,  Mr.  Johnson, 
•"  That  on  the  next  morning  the  said  Leach  came  to  deponent  and 
ask  him  if  he  had — ?  A.  That  was  on  Saturday  morning, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  read  this:  "If  he  had  taken  and  retained 
ttie  said  Gatling  the  night  before,  and  when  deponent  said  he 
had  seen  the  said  Gatling  but  had  not  retained  him  the  said 
Leaoh  became  very  angry,  and  ;  cursed  deponent,  and  used 
abusive  language  towards  him?"  A.  That  was  Saturday 
morning. 

Q.  Is  that  paragraph  from  your  affidavit  true?  A.  That  is 
true;  that  is  what  I  testified  to  on  Saturday  morning,  the  4th  of 
IkxxgnBt 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  first  money  for  getting  out  into 
the  corridor?    A.  To   Mr.   Leach.    '  ' 

Q.  How  much  was  that?    A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  that  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
prison?  A.  Well,  it  was  a  privilege  I  was  obtaining,  and  so 
I  paid  for  it 

Q.  When  you  obtained  the  privilege  for  which  you  had  paid 
^Our  money,  could  you  tell  whether  there  were  other  prisoners 
^^  the  cell  that  had  not  the  same  privilege?    A.  I  saw  other 
(oners  in  the  cells. 
L.  413 
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Q.  And  they  did  not  get  the  privilege  you  got?  A.  No,  sir; 
and  I  did  not  get  the  privilege  unless  I  had  the  money  to  pay  it 

Q.  What  did  Leach  say  to  you  when  you  paid  the  money;  tell 
us  how  it  was  you  came  to  give  him  the  |2;  just  tell  us  the  con- 
versation as  near  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  Mr.  Leach  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  take  a  walk,  and  I  said  yes,  and  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  and  gave  him  the  money. 

Q.  Without  any  further  questioning  you  knew  what  wsa 
expected  of  you;  was  that  it?  A.  I  knew  at  once  what  wm 
expected. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Leach  mention  any  particular  sum?  A.  A  dolbr; 
there  were  two  of  us. 

Q.  A    dollar   each?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  the  same  cells?  A.  No;  adjoining  o^ 
cells  22  and  23.. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  your  dollar?  A.  I  got  the  money  from  the 
other  fellow  to  pay  for  the  two. 

Q   How  did  you  buy  any  whisky  while  in  the  prismi?     i. 
Two   bottles,   yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  buy  the  whisky?  A.  From  Mr* 
Leach. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire  if  he  had  a  license  at  all  did  joit 
A.  No;  I  told  him  I  would  like  a  drink;  was  shaky;  I  had  I 
drink  the  night  before  and  hadn't  any  chance  to  get  a  drink  ii 
the  morning  and  would  like  a  bottle,  and  I  got  it;  I  gave  hi* 
a  dollar  for  each  bottle.  •  ; 

Q.  You  got  two  bottles?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  out  and  got  a  bottle  of  whisky  each  time?  i* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  for  each  bottle?  A.  Half  a  pint,  twentyfli* 
cents  worth. 

Q.  One  of  those  small  black  flasks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  a  dollar  each  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppobe  Mr.  Leach  and  yourself  drank  each  odien 
health?  A.  No;  I  drank  it  along  ^ith  my  partner  that  was  in 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  divide  the  whisky?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  T  mean  you  did  not  divide  it  with  the  prison  ofBdalsf 
A.  I  did  not  divide  it  with  Mr.  Leach,  no,  sir;  I  divided  it  witf 
my  companion  in  trouble. 

Q.  There  wasn't  much  in  the  bottle  was  there?  A.  Well,  thew 
was  just  enough  to  let  me  know  it  was  whisky. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  other  prisoners  get  whisky  or  beer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  aii}i:hing  of  the  kind?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Tombs?  A.  I  have  been 
in  the  Tombs  10  weeks  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  pay  for  any  privileges  there?  A.  No, 
air;  I  never  have  been  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Never  been  asked  for  it  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  retained  your  own  lawyer?  A.  I  have  my  own 
counsel  still. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  in  connection  with  the  prison 
at  Jefferson  Market  that  I  have  not  asked  you  and  you  wish  to 
state?  A.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee, 
that  is,  the  conduct  of  the  officer  who  examined  me  on  Satur- 
day morning  when  T  was  at  examination. 

Q.  The  police  officer?  A.  The  officer  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
as  the  prisoners  come  down  from  their  cells. 

Q.  Who  was  the  police  official?  A.  He  was  a  prison  official 
at  Jefferson  Market;  I  don't  know  what  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us?  A.  On  returning  from  the  police  court  this 
official  was  searching  me,  and  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder; 
lie  threw  me  away  from  him,  and  told  me  he  would  mash  my 
foce,  and  otherwise  damage  my  features;  I  said  you  can  not  do 
It;  if  you  do  you  will  lose  your  position;  he  threatened  then  to 
do  me  up  in  the  worst  kind  of  form,  and  at  the  time  there  was 
several  others  there  and  I  said  you  will  lose  your  job  if  you 
strike  me;  afterward  I  heard  Mr.  Leach  talk  about  this  matter; 
he  asked  me  what  the  fuss  was;  I  said,  a  man  that  handles  me 
in  such  a  rough  fashion,  and  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  to 
steady  myself  and  he  threatened  to  demolish  my  features  in 
different  ways,  and  if  the  man  w^as  here  I  would  point  him  out. 

Q.  Had  he  any  uniform  on?  A.  He  had  a  uniform  on  as  a 
keeper. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  find  out  who  that  keeper  is.  Mr.  Leach, 
come  here. 

^^    Michael  H.  Leach,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
^idng  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

*'  Q.  Your  name  is  spelled  L-e-e-c-h?    A.  No,  sir;  L-e-a-c-h. 

Q.  Oh,  that  is  slightly  different;  and  have  you  borne  the 
^iame  of  Leach  all  your  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  adopt  it  since  you  went  into  the  prison,  did 
you?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q,  And  since  you  have  been  in  the  prison  you  have  tried  to 
carry  out  in  practice  what  your  name  indicates  by  sound?  A 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  got  from  the  divisioii  of  the  lawyers' 
fees  there?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  got  anything. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  swear?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  willingness  to  swear,  but  do  you 
swear  you  never  received  any  benefit  from  lawyers  who  re- 
ceive fees  from  clients  you  represented?  A.  I  don't  know  u 
I  did  ever  receive  any. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  understand  you  are  under  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  false  oath  is  as  much  perjury  before  a  committee  d 
this  kind  as  before  a  legal  tribunal?    A.  I  understand  that 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  yon  again,  tell  this  committee  —  you  are 
under  your  oath;  you  know  the  penalty  of  perjury,  do  you?  A. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  you  do,  and  you  have  been  in  tlu» 
prison  how  long   as  an  official?    A.  Seven  years  last  June. 

Q.  Seven  years;  do  you  know  what  perjury  is;  you  know 
what  perjury  is?     (Witness  shakes  his  head  in  the  negative.) 

Q.  Are  you  dumb?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  dumb. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  dumb,  answer  my  question?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  what  perjury  is. 

Q.   You  don't  know   what  perjury  is? 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Are  you  answering  intelligently;  do  you  understand  what 
you  are  answering?  A.  I  don't  know  what  perjury  is;  what 
is  it? 

Q.  Have  you  over  heard  of  the  term  })erjury?  A.  Certainly 
I  have. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  what  it  meant?  A.  I  don't  knoir 
what  it  means;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  for  perjury  is;  do  you 
know  how  many  years  a  man  is  sent  to  State  prison  if  he 
commits  perjury?    (No   answer.) 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  think  he  had  better  change  his  position 
and  go  to  police  headquarters  where  the  trials  are. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  This  is  too  serious  a  question  to  be  considered  lightly; 
do  you  know  what  false  swearing  is?  A.  Well,  I  have  always 
heard  it  stated;  but  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 

Q.  What,  false  swearing;  don't  you  know  what  that  means? 
A.   No;  I  don't 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  a  false  oath  is  —  a  false  oath; 
don't  you  know  what  that  means?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  explain 
whether  I  do  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  will  occur  to  you  if  you  testify  to 
something  that  is  false,  knowing  it  was  false,  upon  the  stand 
here;  what  would  occur  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
would  occur  to  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  would  be  liable  to  be  arrested,  in- 
dicted, imprisoned,  and  sent  to  State  prison  for  it?  A.  Well, 
if  I  speak  the  truth,  is  that  —  that  ain't  — 

Q.  Don't  you  know;  can't  you  answer  that  question  whether 
jou  kAow  or  not  whether  you  would  be  sent  to  State  prison 
if  you  said  something  that  was  false  on  the  stand,  knowing 
it  was  false?    A.  I  can  not  say  whether  I  would  or  not. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  school?  A.  Yes;  I  don't  know^  what 
you  mean  by  that. 

Hv  Mr.  Goff ; 

*. 

Q.  Let  ns  see,  Mr.  Loach;  how  old  are  you?    A.  Fifty-four. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  born?    A.  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Go  to  the  public  school?    A.  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  business  before  you  got  into  Jefferson 
Market?  A.  Well,  where  was  T;  1  was  working  in  a  steamship 
company. 

Q.  What  steamship  company?  A.  Wilson  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

The  line  of  steamers  to  Hull;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  where  Hull  is?    A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir, 
Q.  Don't  ,^ou  know  it  is  in  China?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
Q.  Well,  do  you  know  —  jou  passed  a  civil  service  eyamina- 

tion  all  right  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Yes;  and  who  were  the  civil  service  examiners  that  bad 

the  special  examination  of  you  and  passed  upon  your  qaestiom? 

A.  I  can  not  tell  you  who  they  were;  I  suppose  they  were  tiic 

same  ;is  now. 
Q.  ^Ve^e  they  colored  men?    A.  No,  sir;  they  were  w^hitemca. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  their  names?    A,  I  did  hear  one  mart 

name. 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  name  if  mentioned?     A.  Yea 

Q.  Was   it   Brown?    A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Well  through  whose  influence  did  you  get  that  positki, 
Mr.  Leach,  through  whose  influence?  A.  From  Saiatar 
Murphy's. 

Q.  And  you  belong  to  the  regular  political  organizati(m  rf 
that  district;  don't  you?  A.  I  don't  belong  to  any  organiflr 
tion;  I  vote  the  wav  I  feel  like. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  how  you  vote;  I  don't  want  to  know  tint! 
A.  I  belong  to  an  organization,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Leach,  that  the  people  of  New  York  vote 
for  Emperor  of  the  United  States?  A.  I  did  not  know  theie 
was  an   emperor. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  there  was  an  emperor?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  You  know  there  was  not  an  emperor?  A.  I  do,  yes;  not 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Not  in  the  United  States?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  boss  of  the  United  States  is?  iu 
The  boss;  no,  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  boss. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  "  boss "  before?  A.  Oh, 
lots  of  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  boss  of  New  York  is?  A.  I  hate 
heard  of  him,  yes. 

Q.  Who  is  he?    A.  Well,  it  used  to  be  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  And  who  has  succeeded  to  his  place?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  th««  b 
anybody. 

Q.  You  don't  know  if  anybody  has  succeeded  to  his  place?  K. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  crime  of  seduction  under  promte 
of  marriage;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that?  A,  "  Crime  of  sedoa- 
tion  under  promise  of  marriage;"  yes,  sir;  I  have. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  crime  of  burglary?    A.  Yes;  sure. 

Q.  A  good  many  prisoners  have  passed  through  your  hander? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  crime  of  forgery?  A.  Lots  of  it; 
yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  forgery  is,  do  you?    A.  I  do;    yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  burglary  is,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  what  larceny  is?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  know  who  the  boss  of  New  York  was;  you  know 
that,  don't  you?  A.  I  don't  know  who  was  boss;  we  used  to 
call  him  that;  there  is  more  than  one  boss. 

Q.  And  having  this  wondwful  fund  of  information,  you  do 
not  know  what  the  crime  of  perjury  is?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know;  if  you  will  enlighten  me  in  it,  I  will  give  in;  I  don't 
know  what  the  crime  of  perjury  is. 

Q.  You  have  answered  the  Senator  here  that  you  do  not 
know  whether  a  man  may  be  punished  for  false  swearing?  A. 
I  know  that.  I 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  a  God?    A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  any  church?    A.  Not  lately;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  A.  I  did; 
yea,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  commandments  forbids  the  giving  of  false 
testimony?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  any  commandment  that  for- 
bids the  giving  of  false  testimony?  A.  There  must  be  one  of 
Ten  Commandments. 

Q.  There  must  be;  but  you  don't  know  whether  there  is  op 
not?    A.  I  can  not  just  now  bring  it  out. 

Q.  What  is  false  testimony?  A.  I  suppose  coming  up  here 
and  swearing  to  something  that  never  happened. 

Q.  Or  denying  something  that  is  true;  isn't  that  false  testi- 
mony?   A.  That  must  be;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  a  i)lain  lie  is,  don't  you?    A.  Well.  yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  take  that  lie  under  oath,  what  do  you  think 
it  is  then?    A.  Well,  that  must  be  perjury  then. 

Q.  And  if  you  commit  perjury,  do  you  know  what  will  follow? 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  would  be  arrested  for  it  if  found  out. 

Q.  Arrested,  and  what  would  be  done  with  you?  A.  If  I  was 
proven  guilty,  I  suppose  I  would  have  to  go  to  State  prison,  or 
^iomewhere  else. 
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Q.  What  would  become  of  your  soul,  if  3"OU  believe  in  soth 
a  tiling;  do  you  believe  in  any  future  punishment  or  reward? 
A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  would  be  punished  if  you  took  a  false 
oath?    A.  I  believe  that;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  your  intelligence  to  such  a 
point  that  you  can  un<lerstand  what  taking  of  a  false  oarh 
cairies  with  it?  A.  Well,  you  have  given  it  to  me  prettj 
plainly,  I  think;  1  know  now  what  you  are  talking  about 

Q.  Vou  think  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  heai'd  anything  on 
that  point?    A.  That  is  the  lirst  time  I  have  had  it. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  getting  a  month?  A.  About  f70  or 
|75  a  month. 

Q.  Flow  much  do  you  make  from  the  prisoners  generallT? 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  any  off  of  the  prisoners. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  you  prepai*ed  to  swear  now  that  you 
will   not  sw(»ar  falsely  here — what?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know;  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  swear 
falsely?    A.  1  can  not  get  into  that  question  at  all. 

Q.  We  will  withdraw  that  question;  have  you  made  up  yoar 
mind  to  deny  everything?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  am  telling 
the  truth. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  tell  the  truth  under  oath! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely  the  truth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mueli  do  you  make  off  the  prisoners  for  letting  them 
out  into  the  corridor?  A.  That  man  that  was  on  here  never  gave 
me  a  penny  in  his  life  for  letting  him  out  in  the  corridor. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  let  him  out  in  the  corridor?  A.  I  let  him 
out  one  night,  in  the  night  time. 

Q.  That  is  against  the  rules  of  the  prison?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  let  him  out  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the 
prison?    A.  He  said  he  was  feeling  bad. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  let  the  prisoner  out?  A.  I  had  no 
right  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  oath  of  office  when  you  were  appointed? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

(}  You  underwent  the  civil  service  examination,  and  yo« 
signed  papers,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  joa  pledged  yourself  to  obey  all  the  rales  of  the 
institation,  didn't  you?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  violate  those  rules  by  letting  this  man  out 
because  he  said  he  felt  badly?  A.  Because  he  felt  bad,  and  I 
tbought  I  would  let  him  down  for  a  little  time;  he  was  only 
down  about  20  minutes. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  prisoner  you  ever  let  down?    A.  That  is  alL 

Q.  The  only  one  in  all  your  experience?  A.  I  don't  know  us 
I  ever  let  anyone  down. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  can  not  swear  I  did  not, 
because  I  let  a  man  down  one  time  that  was  crazy. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  crazy  man  and  this  prisoner  here,  did  you 
let  down  any  other  man?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  whole  truth  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  move  your  head  like  an  automaton;  have  you  given 
all  the  cases  you  let  men  down  into  the  corridor?  A.  I  have; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  all  you  state  is  the  truth,  and  you  only 
let  but  one  man  besides  the  crazy  man  and  Johnson?  A.  I  let 
Johnson  down  one  morning;  he  didn't  pay  me  nothing. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  your  affective  ignorance  here  is  not 
at  all  conducive  to  your  character,  if  you  have  any;  I  am  asking 
you  if  you  swear  now  as  the  truth  that  the  only  two  men  you 
ever  let  out  of  their  cells  to  come  in  the  corridor  were  that 
crazy  man  and  the  jirisoner  Johnson?  A.  I  let  them  out  every 
morning  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  I  know,  but  times  at  night,  when  it  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  prison?    A.  I  don't  let  out  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  let  out  anybody  except  those  two  men  you  have 
mentioned?  > 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  can  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  those  were  the  only  two  men  you  ever  let 
out  in  opposition  to  the  prison  rules?    A.  I  will  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  know  you  let  out  dozens  and  scores; 
will  you  swear  now  you  did  not? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Isn't  that  the  general  custom? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  let  out  scores  of  prisoners 
^there,  and  that  it  has  not  been  your  practice  to  let  them  out 
On  the  corridor?    A.  T  can  not  swear  I  let  anybody  out 
L.  414 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  let  them  out,  and  it  has 
not  been  your  practice  to  let  them  out;  will  you?  A.  I  will 
not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  No;  you  will  not;  can't  you  tell  us  how  mach  money  yon 
have  made  in  each  month  from  giving  privileges  to  prisoners? 
'A.  I,  no,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  will  not?    A.  I  can  not 

Q.  Yon  will  not?    A.  No;  I  don't  say  I  will  not;  I  can  not 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  never  kept  an  account?  A.  I  don't  keqi 
no  account 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  youi  can  not  tell  us?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  is  it  you  can  not  tell  us  how  much  mon^ 
you  received  every  month?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  receive  auj 
money. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  receive  any  money;  now  answer 
my  question?    A.  I  will  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  true  you  did  receive  money;  now  you  can  not  deny  it; 
on  your  peril  you  deny  it?  A.  I  would  not  deny  it;  of  conne^ 
I  have  already  said  I  did. 

Q.  You  won't  deny  that  fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  are  cases  when  he  did,  he  says. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  custom  among  all  the  keepers  there  to  reodfe 
money  from  the  prisoners?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of;  I  don't  know 
of  anybody  except  what  I  did  myself. 

Q.  That  has  been  vour  practice  since  you  have  been  there  in 
the  prison,  hasn't  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Answer  up  witness. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  practice  hasn't  it?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
has  not  been  my  practice. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  commence  it?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
ever  commenced  it.  , 

Q,  When  did  you  end  it?    A.  I  suppose  I  will  end  it  now. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  you  will;  where  did  you  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  witness  understands  a  great  deal 
better  then  be  wants  you  to  believe. 

Mr.  Goff.— Certainly. 

The  Chairman. —  Now  you  answer. 

Mr.  GoflF. —  He  is  not  the  Rimon  Simpleton  he  wants  yon  to 
believe 

The  Witness. —  I  did  not  know  what  perjury  was. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  We  will  take  care  of  that  end  of  it  Now 
you  answer  up,  or  take  the  consequences. 
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By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Yoa  mean  to  say  you  are  the  worst  keeper  in  that  prisont 
A.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  keepers;  all  I  know  is  what  X 
done  myself.  ;  I 

Q.  What  interests  had  you  in  Pentioost  &  Qatling?  A.  I  had 
none. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  their  names  to  the  prisoner?  A.  I  neyeia 
recommended  them  to  that  man. 

Q.  Or  to  any  prisoner?    A.  No,  nor  to  no  prisoner. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that,  are  you?  A.  Well,  certain,  I 
am.  i 

Q.  You  are  certain  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  if  that  is  not  true  it  is  perjury;  don't  you  know 
that?    A.  That  is  what  you  just  told  me. 

Q.  We  tell  you  again;  if  that  be  not  true,  and  we  can  proFe 
that  it  is  not  true,  have  you  nothing  to  say  now?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  recommended  the  lawyers,  Penticost  &  Gat^ 
ling,  to  any  prisoner;  answer  my  question? 

Senator  O'Connor. — Answer  up. 

Q.  Will  you  dare  deny  that  you  did  not  recommend  to  various 
prisoners  the  law  firm  of  Penticost  &  Gatling  as  their  lawyers? 
A,  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  not 

Q.  What  interest  have  you  in  Penticost  &  Gatling  that  you 
go  around  recommending  them  to  prisoners  as  their  lawyers? 
A,  I  have  got  no  interest  in  anybody;  one  lawyer  is  as  good 
as  anybody. 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  those  lawyers?  A.  I  did  not  select 
them. 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  you  did  not  recommend  Penticost  & 
Gatling?    A.  Certain,  I  told  you  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  recommend  Penticost  &  Gatling?  A.  Well, 
they  came  there  once  in  awhile. 

Q.  Who  comes  there  —  Penticost?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  see 
Penticost  but  three  times  in  my  life. 

Q.  His  partner,  Gatling,  comes  there  once  in  awhile,  you 
say;  go  on?    A.  When  he  has  a  prisoner,  he  comes  there. 
Q.  What  else?    A.  Nothing  else  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Nothing  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  My  question  was,  what  interest  had  you  in  the  lawyers 
Penticost  &  Gatling  to  recommend  them  to  the  prisoners?    A. 
I  haven't  any  interest  in  them  any  more  than  any  other  lawyers. 
Q.  Why  did  you  name  them?    A.  If  they  — 
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Q.  Stop;  answer  the  question;  why  did  you  name  them  par- 
tioularly  to  prisoners?    A.  I  did  not  name  them. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  name  themi?  A.  I  haTe 
already  sworn  I  haven't  named  them. 

Q.  You  swore  you  did?  A.  I  swore  I  did  name  them  as  weO 
as  any  other  lawyer. 

Q.  What  interest  had,  you  in  them  to  name  them^  since  yoa 
have  sworn  you  did  name  them;  what  interest  had  yoa  in 
ihem?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  had  any  interest 

Q.  Why  did  you  name  them?  A.  As  I  told  you  before,  I 
have  named  other   lawyers. 

Q.  What  other  lawyers  have  you  named?  A.  Ajiy  name  came 
in  my  head. 

Q.  Tell  us  some  that  came  in  your  head?  A.  I  don't  want 
to  name  any  lawyers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  name  me  as  a  lawyer?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never   knew   you   until   I  — 

Q.  This  is  your  first  acquaintance  with  me?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one?    A.  Well,  no. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  have  any  interest  in 
naming  that  firm?     A.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  had  absolutely  no  interest  lin  it  at  all?  A.  No; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that  positively,  the  Senator  asked  yoa? 
A.  I  told  the  Senator  I  would. 

Q.  Tell  us  again;  the  stenographer  did  not  get  your  answer 
down?     A.   I  will. 

Q.  You  beard  Johnson's  testimony?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  testimony  is  not 
true?  A.  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  is  not  true;  he  never  giive 
ine  a  penny  in  his  life. 

Q.  Did  Johnson  mention  Catling  or  Penticost  to  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  lie  mentioned  House  &  Friend,  and  I  told  him  they  won? 
good  men. 

Q.  Why  did  he  say  he  had  seen  Catling,  that  you  insisted 
ui)on  his  seeing  him?    A.  He  did  not  tell  the  truth. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  I 

Q.  Yau  mentioned  Oatling's  name?  A.  I  sajs  to  him;  I  said, 
^*  Yau  know  Gatling  &  Penticost  are  good  men;"  and  he  says, 
**  Yes." 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  say  that  to  him;  he  did  not  ask  for 
any  advice?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did;  he  asked  me  who  would  be  a 
{^ood  man  to  get;  I  told  him  as  long  as  he  had  these  two  men 
they  were  the  best  he  could  get 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  two  men?    A.  House  &  Friend. 
Q.  How  did  Gatling's  name  come  in?    A  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  in. 

Q.  Yoj  mentioned  it  to  him?    A.  He  mentioned  it  to  me. 

l\y  Chairman  I-exow: 

Q.  How,  after  he  had  said  to  you  that  he  had  House  &  Friend 
as  his  lawyers,  did  you  come  to  mention  Gatling's  name  to  him 
as  a  good  lawyer?    A.  I  dont  know,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  said  you  did  a  moment  ago?  A.  When  he  asked  me 
to  get  tbem  for  him. 

Q.  He  told  you  before  he  had  Friend  &  House,  didn't  he?  A. 
He  told  me  he  had  House  &  Friend,  and  then  he  says  — 

Q.  What  reason  impelled  you  to  tell  him  afterward  about 
Gatling  when  you  knew  he  had  House  &  Friend?  A.  Because 
he  asked  me  about  them  himself. 

(},  Tie  asked  you  about  House  &  Friend,  didn't  he?  A.  He 
asked  me  about  Gatling  &  Penticost. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  uioment  ago  that  you  had  suj^^gested 
Gatling's  name  to  him?  A.  Not  until  he  asked  me  to  get  them 
for  him. 

Q.  How  could  he  ask  you  to  ^et  Gatling  before  he  knew  any- 
thing about  Gatling?  A.  He  did  know  all  about  him;  he  was 
there  before,  and  knew  all  about  him. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Tf  he  knew  all  about  them  why  did  he  want  to  know  about 
him  from  yon?    A.  That  is  what  he  said  to  me;  he  says,  "Does 
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Catling  come  here  yet?  ^  and  I  said,  "  Yes^ "  I  said,  "  Who  ha?e 
you  got?"  and  he  said,  "House  &  Friend;"  and  I  said,  "Yon 
could  not  do  better; ''  that  is  the  way  that  oonversation  oame  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  keepers  getting  a  share  of  the  fx» 
that  lawyers  obtained  from  cases  recommended  to  them;  dU 
you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  I  did  hear  it      • 

Q.  And  that  is  common  rumor  around  the  prison;  isn*t  itf 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  the  keepers  understand  that,  don't  they?  A  I 
don^t  know,  sir,  whether  they  do  or  not 

Q  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  certain  lawyers  divided  with 
the  keepers?    A.  I  heard  that  when  I  was  in  the  Tombs. 

Q.  It  was  the  rule  there,  was  it  not?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  it  was  the  rule  there;  the  rule  in  all  the  prisons  in  tiie 
city,  isn't  it;  is  not  that  the  truth;  isn't  it  the  rule  in  all  tbe 
city  prisons  that  certain  favored  lawyers  have  access  to  the 
l)risoner8  in  order  to  get  fees  from  them,  and  that  they  tiiea 
divide  the  fees  with  the  keepers;  isn't  that  the  truth?  A  All 
lawyers  have  got  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  now,  isn't  that  the  truth?  L 
I  can  not  talk  for  anybody  but  myself. 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon  the  system  in  the  prison? 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is  the  general  understanding?  A.  That  is  the  general 
understanding. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  for  seven  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  understood  that  all  through  the  seven  yeaw 
that  this  custom  existed? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  a  fact;  is  it  not?    A.  That  is  a  fact 
^fr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  is  all  with  this  witness. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  This  witness,  Mr.  Goff,  when  you  asked  him  ^what  salary 
ho  got  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  got  f70  or  |75  a 
month;  how  many  houses  do  you  own?    A.  I  don't  own  many. 

Q.  How  many  houses  do  you  own?    A.  I  don't  own  any. 

Q.  Haven't  got  any  real  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 
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■■    ^ 
By  Mp.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  flask  of  whisky  for  whioh 
the  witness  gave  you  |1?  A.  Johnson  never  gave  me  |1  for 
the  whisky. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Perhaps  he  would  not  pass  it  for  whisky; 
was  that  the  idea?  \  j 

Q.  Johnson  swore  here  that  he  and  his  friend  or  companion 
gave  you  |2  at  different  times,  and  that  you  brought  in  a 
CDmall  black  flask  of  whisky,  about  a  pint,  I  think  he  said; 
will  you  swear  that  he  swore  to  an  untruth?    A.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  he  perjured  himself?  A.  I  will  not  swear  to 
that;  I  swear  I  did  not  give  him  any  whisky. 

Q.  If  you  say  he  swore  to  an  untruth,  why  are  not  you 
prepared  to  swear  he  perjured  himself?  A.  How  am  I  going 
to  swear  he  perjured  himself;  I  will  swear  I  did  not  give  him 
any  whisky. 

Q.  And  that  he  told  a  lie  when  he  said  you  brought 
Mm  in  whisky?  A.  Why  certainly  he  has  told  a  lie  when  he 
said  I  brought  him  in  whisky. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  any  whisky  or  beer  brought 
into  that  prison  at  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  a  man  got 
discharged  the  other  day  for  it 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  not. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  after  the  testimony  that  has  been  brought 
out  before  this  committee,  wasn't  it,  when  Warden  Ledwith 
had  that  man  discharged;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  Warden 
liedwith  did  not  know  nothing  at  all  about  it 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  that  is  not  the  question? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  this  occur  after  the  testimony  hwe  that  Warden 
Ledwith  gave  this  discharge;  it  did,  didn't  it?  A.  Which;  this 
whiskv? 

Q.  No;  the  discharge  of  this  man  for  bringing  in  whisky? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  in  your  experience  as  a  keeper,  any 
discharge  for  such  a  cause  ever  having  occurred  before?  A. 
Never. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  we  will  discharge  this  witness  for  the 
present.  You  are  discharged  —  what  is  the  name  of  that 
official  or  keeper  that  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that 
Johnson  describes  as  having  a  row  with  and  threatening  to 
beat  him?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  see  him;  I  was  four 
flights  up;  why  didn't  he  tell  who  he  was. 

Q.  Who  is  generally  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs?  A. 
There  is   two   keepers. 

Q.  Nanie  the  keepers  that  are  stationed  there?  A.  The 
deputy  warden  is  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  Mr.  McDermott. 

Q.  What  other  keeper  is  stationed  there?  A.  Mr.  Sheehan 
is  there,  and  sometimes  Mr.  McCluskey  is  there. 

Q.  One  of  the  three  is  generally  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs?     A.   No;   they   change  around. 

Q.  I  think,  Mr.  Leach,  you  say  this  is  the  end  of  your  services 
with  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  corrections?  A.  I 
tliink  the  way  you  go  at  me  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Golf. —  I  suggest  to  you,  when  you  next  apply  for  a 
public  position,  you  apply  for  the  position  of  civil  service 
examiuL*r;  vou  would  fill  it  eminently  well. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  How  would  you  suggest  to  stop  this 
practice?  Why  don't  your  Bar  Association  here  bring  those 
men  up  and  make  comj)laints  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  not  a  Delphic  oracle  that  T  can  answer  all 
the  questions  of  how  we  can  stop  these  evils.  We  are  trying 
to  do  it.  f  ; 

Morris  Quinlan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 

Examination   bv   ^Ir.   Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  connected  with  a 
brewery  and  running  a  liquor  store  at  138  Park  Row. 

Q.  You  run  a  liquor  store  at  138  Park  Row  and  collector  for 
a  brewery:  what  brewery?     A.  0.  P.  Hawkins  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  running  a  liquor  store  on  Park 
Rt)w?     A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  I  reside  at  Hall's  hotel. 

(}.  That  is  corner  of  Duane  and  Park  Row  —  the  old  Sweeny 
hotel?     A.  Tt  is  a  portion  of  it 
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Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  family  reside  in  Hall's  hotel?  A.  No;  on 
Broome   street 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  house  there?    A.  I  have  got  a  floor. 

Q.  Wife  and  children?    A.  No  family. 

Q.  Your  wife  resides  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  home?  A.  Well,  yes,  it  is  my  home;  you 
Inow  I  have  not  registered  there;  I  have  lived  in  Hall's  hotsel 
since  I  rented  the  liquor  store,  that  is  a  little  over  two  weeks. 

il.  What  other  place;  you  had  another  place?  A.  One  hun- 
drel  and  Fourteen  Park  Bow. 

Q  Where  did  you  register?  A.  I  wajs  not  in  this  district;  I 
was  in  Broome  street,  the  Third  Assembly  district 

Q.  From  the  place  your  wife  now  occupies?  A.  No;  a 
differmt  place. 

Q.  dye  us  the  place  your  wife  now  occupies?  A.  Three 
Hundnd  and  Sixty-six.  , 

Q.  Sb  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  dm't  wish  to  go  into  your  private  relations  at  all ;  we  have 
no  interet  in  them;  I  simply  wanted  to  get  your  residence; 
where  do  ^ou  deem  your  residence  now?    A.  Hall's  hotel. 

Q.  How  nuch  rent  did  you  pay  for  this  liquor  store  on  Park 
Row?  A.  ine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  a  year;  that  ia 
|1,400.  , 

Q.  How  m^y  men  have  registered  from  that  hotel  this  last 
registration  dy?    a.  None,  I  don't  believe;  I  don't  think  any. 

Q.  Will  you  \wear  that  you  don't  know  there  have  been  men 
registered  fromthat  liquor  store?  A.  I  swear  I  don't  know; 
I  do  not  believt  there  has  been  any. 

Q   Will  you  sTVar  you  have  never  heard?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swar  you  never  heard  of  men  registered  from 
that  place?    A.  I  ^wear  I  haven't  heard. 

Q.  If  I  told  you  t^t  37  men  have  registered  from  your  liquor 
store —  ?  A.  That  ould  not  be  right;  I  would  be  surprised; 
I  have  about  23  alty^ether  there. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  i^gter?  A.  Well,  I  got  one,  yes,  a  sort 
of  one;  I  have  not  got  xne  yet  to  keep  a  correct  one;  I  am  only 
there  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  are  those  me  you  have  got  there?  A.  They  work 
along  shore  principally. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  iom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  415 
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Q.  Have  you  that  list  in  existence  with  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  made  that  list?    A,  By  my  clerk. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Mclntee, 

Q.  Is  he  with  you  yet?    A.  Yes;  he  is  with  me  yet 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Clerk  Mclntee  gave  a  list  of  37  or 
38  Toters  to  the  policeman  who  had  registered  from  jour  place? 
A  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  he  did?    A  No. 

Q.  These  23  men,  how  long  have  they  been  with,  you?  A 
Since  I  have  been  in  business,  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  they  all  come  in  a  body?  A.  No;  on  the  register  there 
before;  they  came  in  two  or  three  nights  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  The  whole  of  those  23  men  came  in  in  two  or  three  nigiite? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  down  their  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  have,  for  the  first  time  since  you  open^  the 
place,  beds  in  the  house?  A.  I  had  beds  from  since  I  opeied  the 
place;  the  beds  were  there  when  I  went  in  there. 

Q.  How  many  beds  are  in  the  place  now?  A.  A  ab^ut  45  or 
46. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  putting  in  beds  within  the  past  two 
days?    A.  Extra  ones  I  may. 

Q.  How  many  extra  beds  have  you  put  up?  A.  Imight  have 
put  up  15. 

Q.  Are  you  not  in  the  act  of  putting  them  up  n^v  at  the  pre- 
sent moment?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Haven't  you  given  orders?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  been  completed?  A.  No;  I  h,«ve  46  beds,  and 
only  21  or  22  lodgers. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  up  the  last  bed?    A.    can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Within  three  days?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  not  he^  brought  in  within 
the  last  few  days?  A.  Every  bed  remains  u;  there  has  not  been 
any  put  in. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?  A.  I  an  certain  there  has  not 
been  a  bed  put  up  into  138  Park  Row  s^ce  I  took  the  place 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  put  u  15?  A.  The  beds  were 
already  there  in  the  house. 

Q.  But  were  not  up?    A.  Some  c^'^^'ii  were  not  up. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Are  they  all  up  now?    A.  I  don't  think  so;  I  have  not 
been  through  the  house. 

Q.  You  haven't  a  hotel  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  license  for  a  liquor  stort?    A.  For  lodging- 
house. 

Q.  Have  you  a  permit  for  a  lodging-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health  for  a  lodging- 
hcuse?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  here  you  have  been  keeping  a  lodging-house  with  23  men 
in  it,  with  42  beds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  you  have  been  keeping  those  men  there  for  the  lasC 
thre«  weeks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  a  permit  from  the  alderman  to  keep  a 
lodging-house?    A.  No;  my  predecessor  might 

Q.  Eave  you  made  application  to  the  board  of  health  for  a 
license  for  a  lodging-house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any* 

Q.  Arewer  my  questions,  and  don't  get  wicked  over  it?    Al 
I  am  not  getting  wicked;  no  necessity. 

Q.  Hav»  you  made  application  to  the  board  of  healtl\  for  a 
permit  to  run  a  lodging-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  for  a  hotel  license?    A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yoi  have  been  violating  the  law  for  the  last  three 
weeks?    A.  Hon't  think  I  have  been;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  lo  entrance  for  your  place  to  a  lodging-house  or 
hotel?    A.  No;  »nly  through  the  bar-room. 

Q.  How  many  floors  are  there?    A.  Two  over  the  store. 

Q.  And  all  the  beds  are  in  different  rooms?    A.  No;  there 
is  a  big  extension  where  there  is  beds  also. 

By  Chairnian  l^xow: 

Q.  How  many  roois  are  these  23  beds  in? 
Mr.  GofP.— Forty-tw.,  he  said. 

Q.  And  23  of  them  an  being  used?    A.  There  is  an  extension; 
there  is  about  20  beds  ^  one  room. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  very  one  of  those  23  men  slept  in 
that  place  last  night?    A.     will  not  swear  that 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  those  23  slept  in   there   the  night 
before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  all  23  of  those  slept  there  one  night? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  any  one  night?    A.  I  can  not  mention   any  one 
night 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  show  they  would   sleep   there  one 
night?    A.  The  beds  are  there  and  the  registers  are  there. 

Q.  We  don't  want  to  examine  your  beds  for  the  records?    A. 
The  list  is  down  there;  I  did  not  keep  regular  books. 

Q.  When  was  that  list  made  up?  A.  I  guess  it  was  made  up 
the   night   they   slept   there. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  is  it  now?  A.  In  the  clerk's  pos- 
session. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  kept  for  a  purpose?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  gee  what 
purpose  I  had. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  a  list  of  one  night?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  every  night. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  those  lodj^ers  pay  every  day?     A.  Eveiy  night. 

Q.  Then  they  liave  no  permanent  place  at  all;  they  are 
likely  to  ^o  away  tJie  next  day;  do  tliey  mak.^  any  arran^e- 
meutH  for  any  definite  time?  A.  Every  nigh  they  pay,  and 
^^at^rday  they  i>ay  for  two  nights;  they  g(}f  paid  every  dav 
down  to  the  dock. 

Bv   Mr.   Goff: 

(>.  They  don't  make  any  arrangement  f^  the.  week?  A.  The 
bed  is  kept  for  a  particuhir  man. 

Q.  The  bed  is  kept  for  a  particular  nan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  who;  name  one  man  for  wh^m  the  bed  is  kept,  one 
man?  A.  Tliere  is  a  fellow  named  O'leefe  and  Sullivan;  tliere 
are  two  or  three  Snllivans  living  thi'e,  I  think. 

Q.  Wlieri*  do  tliey  work?  A.  Wrk  down  on  the  dock  of 
the  Fall  lUvev  line,  I  guess. 

Q.  Isn't  tliere  a  payment  made  every  night  for  the  night's 
lodging?     A.   Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  Ten  cents  a  night?    A.  Fifteen  cents  a  night. 

Q.  Is  that  the  common  charge?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  rooms  upstairs  at  five  cents?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  made  any  arrangement  for  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  captain  of  the  political  organization  of  that 
district,  are  you  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  resided  there, 
except  three  weeks  a<<o. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  captain?    A.  No;  never. 

Q.  You  are  worker?    A.  Yesj  for  the  organization. 

Q.  You  are  a  worker  then?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sign  outside  of  your  lodging-house?  A. 
No;  not  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sign  there  of  it  as  a  lodging-house?  A. 
No;  I  have  given  an  order. 

Q.  You  say  this  list  is  in  Mcln tee's  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mclntee  is  over  there?    A.  No;  not  now,  I  guess. 

Q.  Is  there  anyone  over  there?  A.  There  is  a  bartender 
there. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Jeremiah  Sullivan. 

Q.  Is  the  list  accessible  to  him?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  he  attends 
bar. 

Q.  Isn't  the  list  somcwliore  where  he  can  put  his  hands  on 
it?     A.  No;   1  don't  tliink  so. 

Q.  Where  is  the  list?  A.  In  the  clerk's  possession;  he  is  there 
ni^'hts. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  with  it  when  he  gets  through  the  work? 
A.  I  guess  he  carries  it  ai*ound. 

Q.  He  keeps  this  list  on  pieces  of  paper  he  keeps  in  his 
pocket?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

V>v  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Who  takes  the  pay  from  these  men?  A.  The  night  clerk, 
and  passes  it  to  the  bartender. 

Q.  Do  they  render  an  account  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  an 
accoiint  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  they  hand  you  a  list  of  the  payments  when  they  hand 
it  ovei'?  A.  No;  I  don't  pay  much  attention  to  the  place;  I  am 
connected  with  the  brewery;  I  am  running  the  place  anyway 
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for  a  trial;  1  nave  notliing  to  do  with  the  place;  I  am  numlng 
it  for  the  Star  Brewery  Company. 

Q.  And  do  you  turn  this  rent  you  get  for  these  beds  over  to 
this  brewery?  A.  I  paid  a  month's  rent  for  the  place  when  I 
first  came  in  there;  that  is  all  I  paid. 

Q.  All  you  received  is  your  own  profit;  the  amount  paid  for 
these  beds  by  the  lodgers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  run  it?  A.  They  own  the 
place. 

Q.  You  paid  the  month's  rent  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hired  it  for  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  commenced  taking  these  lodgers?    A.  Yes,  bit. 

Q.  And  they  paid  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  get  this  list  from  the  clerk  when  he  comeB 
to  you  in  the  morning?    A.  I  take  his  word  for  the  money. 

Q.  If  you  take  his  word  for  the  money,  what  is  the  necessity 
of  his  keeping  an  account  of  it?    A.  I  am  likely  to  look  over  ft 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  did?  A.  Yes;  I  did;  I  might  look  over  it  at 
any  time;  that  is  the  reason  they  keep  a  list;  but  I  do  not  pay 
milch  attention  to  the  business. 

Q.  Because  it  is  only  a  temporary  business,  isn't  it?  A.  No, 
sir;  1  ran  it  three  years  ago,  and  nobody  took  it,  and  I  came  back. 

Q.  This  lodging  is  all  temporary,  isn't  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  expect  to  keep  that  up  after  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, do  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  brewery  intends  to  lay  out  about 
|2,000  or  f3,000  upstairs  for  me. 

Bv  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  For  you?  A.  Yes,  sirf  the  estimates  are  in  for  the  fixtures 
with  the  Bavarian  Star  Brewerv. 

Q.  Are  the  estimates  in  for  the  number  of  men  that  can  be 
voted  on  election  dav?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  have  been  permanent  lodgers  in  your 
place  for  three  weeks?  A.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a 
man  registered  from  my  house. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  list  of  names  given  to 
the  policeman?    A.  I  will  not  swear  that 
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Q.  You  have  stated  to-day  that  Mclntee  has  not  been  in  your 
place  for  two  months?    A.  Mclntee? 

Q.  Yes;  yonr  clerk?  A.  He  has  not  been  in  that  place  for 
two  months. 

Q.  Listen  to  me;  you  heard  my  question;  listen  to  me;  you  are 
not  running  a  lodging-house  now;  you  will  answer  my  questions 
here  and  not  by  a  shake  of  your  head;  I  don't  want  you  to  repeat 
my  question  in  order  to  get  time  to  answer  either?  A.  I  will 
take  time,  anyhow,  to  answer. 

Q.  No;  you  won't  take  your  own  time;  you  will  take  our  time 
to  answer  the  questions. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  will  answer  with  reasonable  dispatch 
or  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  to-day  saj  to  two  men  that 
this  clerk  of  yours,  whose  name  you  have  mentioned,  has  not 
been  in  your  place  for  two  months?    A.  I  will  swear  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  refuse  those  men  leave  to  go  up  and  look 
at  your  rooms?  A.  Because,  I  did  not  think  they  had  any  right 
to  come  to  my  place;  if  they  had  authority  I  would  leave  them; 
I  don't  intend  to  leave  anybody  in  that  hasn't  this  authority. 

Q.  If  you  have  nothing  tt)  secrete  why  do  you  object  to  any- 
body facing  into  a  public  lodging-house?  A.  Nobody  has  a  right 
except  the  lodgers. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object,  a  licensed  lodging-house  keeper,  a  man 
that  is  violatiijg  the  law  every  day  and  night?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  1  am,  the  Bavarian  Star  Brewery  man  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  rent  the  lodging-house. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit  for 
a  lod(::ing-ho!ise  from  the  board  of  health  of  this  city?  A.  I  did 
not  know  it;  but  this  gentleman  that  came  and  asked  me  for 
Mr.  Mclnerney  and  not  for  my  clerk;  that  is  the  gentleman  that 
ran  the  place  before  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  uame  of  the  clerk?  A.  They  asked  for  Mr. 
McTnerney;  he  ran  the  place  before  me. 

Q.  What  name  did  you  give?  A.  T  gave  Mclntee  my  clerk; 
they  asked  for  Mr.  Mclnerney;  he  ran  the  place  and  his  name 
is  over  the  door  yet. 

Mr.  GofT. —  Will  the  district  attorney  please  come  here.  I 
want  to  see  you  if  you  please. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  a  lodging-house  before?  A.  I  ran  that 
place  about  three  years  ago. 
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Q.  Ran  it  as  a  lodging-house?    A.  Yes,  as  a  lodging-hoose; 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  permit  then?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  run  any  other  lodging-house?    A.  No- 
Q.  You  bij^  here  that  you  never  ran  a  lodging-houBe  in  Sooth 
street,  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that,  a  saloon?  A.  I  never  ran  a  saloon  in 
South  street. 

Q.  You  say  now,  and  you  repeat  that  you  did  not  know  it  wai 
against  the  law  to  run  a  lodging-house  in  New  York  without 
the  permit  of  the  board  of  health?  A.  I  did  not  ran  a  lodging- 
house  there  then. 

Q.  You  have  been  running  a  lodging-house  fop  three  weeks? 
A.  I  don't  consider  it  a  lodging-house. 
Q.  What    is  it?    A.  A  hotel. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  hotel  license?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  before  you  ran  a  hotel  you  would  have  to 
have  a  license;  didn't  you  know  that?    A.  No;  there  are  lots  of 
hotels  that  haven't  got  hotel  licenses;  I  mean  there  are  hotels 
and  no  licenses  attached  to  them,  and  no  bar-room   connected 
with  them. 

Q.  Name  us  one?    A.  The  St.  Clair  in  Park  Row;  that  has  not 
a  bar-room  in  connection  with  it 
Q.  Give  us  the  number  of  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Between  what  streets?    A.  Between  Pearl  and  Chambers. 
Q.  On  which  side  of  the  street,  east  or  west?     A.  West  side. 
Q.  The  Bt.  Clair;  who  runs  the  Bt.  Clair?     A.  I  don'l  kaow. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  it  hasn't  a  license?    A.  T  didn't  see  any 
bar-room;  I  don't  know  about  the  hotel  license. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  hasn't  a  license?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
don't  know  whether  a  hotel  license  is  from  the  excise  board,  or 
whether  it  is  a  license  from  the  board  of  health. 

Q.  You  said  here  that  you  were  not  the  only  one  that  ran  a 
hotel  without  a  license,  that  there  were  several  others  that  ran 
a  hotel  without  a  license;  you  have  named  the  St.  Clair;  why 
did  you  mention  that?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  hasn't  a  license. 
Q  Why  did  you  say  it?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  a 
hotel  license. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  it  if  you  did  not  know?  A.  It  was  my 
impression;  I  think  I  can  rent  a  fiijnished-room  house  at  any 
place  without  a  license;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  opinion;  I  am  asking  for 
facts;  now  I  ask  you  again  will  you  swear  that  those  23  lodgers 
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have  been  in  your  house  every  night  and  slept  there  since  you 
opened  it?  A.  I  would  not  swear  that  the  whole  of  them  have 
been  there  since  I  opened. 

Q.  Or  at  any  one  time?  A.  Well,  I  swear  there  have  been  23 
lodgers  at  one  time  since  I  opened. 

Q.  And  the  same  men?    A.  The  same  men. 

Q.  You  swear  it?  A.  I  swear  there  would  be  23  there  one 
night;  I  could  not  swear  to  the  same  men,  because  I  am  not 
there;  I  will  swear  there  has  been  23  men  in  my  house  at  one 
night,  that  is  all  I  will  swear  to. 

Q  You  won't  swear  that  they  were  the  23  men  that  came 
there  three  weeks  ago?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  has  been  23  men  slept  there?  A.  I 
swear  there  has  been  23  men  slept  there,  and  there  has  been 
30  slept  there  one  night 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Where  is  Mclntee  sleeping?     A.  In  the  house. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  is  not  in  there  now?  A.  I  don't  think 
he  is  in  there  now ;  I  guess  he  is  out 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  sent  him  with  a  message  uptown. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  him?  A.  I  sent  him  to  the  Bavarian 
Star  Brewing  Company.  ; 

Q.  According  to  your  best  judgment  he  is  either  there  at  the 
Bavarian  Star  Brewery  or  on  his  way  back  at  this  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  this,  that  any  person  who  aids  and  assistB 
another  person  to  register  falsely  or  vote  falsely  is  guilty  of 
a  felony?    A.  I  know  that,  yen. 

Q.  You  bear  that  in  mind;  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not 
take  this  house  and  put  up  those  beds,  or  have  them  put  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  fraudulent  registration  from  that 
house?  A.  I  swear  I  did  not;  I  came  there  to  make  a  living  ana 
try  to  stay  there. 

L.  416 
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Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question;  is  it  any  part  of 
pour  intention  to  afford  shelter  or  accommodation  to  any  person 
who  intends  to  register  fraudulently  from  your  house?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  vote  fraudulently?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  not  a  man  has  voted  from  your  house?  A.  I 
did  not  say  voted  —  registered ;  I  say  I  don't  think  a  man  fiu 
registered  from  my  house,  128  Park  Row. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  no  list  has  been  given  to  the  police  con- 
taining the  names  of  *M  people  as  intending  voters  from  your 
house?  A.  I  say  there  is  no  list  to  my  kno^^'^dge  p^'^^n  to 
the  police  of  37  names. 

By   Mr.   Ooff: 

Q.  Haven't  the  i)olice  visited  your  place  to  ascertain  how 
many  lodgers  there  were?    A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  That  has  been  under  the  orders  of  Superintendent  Byrnes 
recently?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Have  tliey  visited  your  place?  A.  They  have;  my  bar- 
tender has  told  me. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  Sullivan  is  the  bartender;  he 
told  me  that  somebody  was  in  the  house  the  night  before  and 
21  names  he  gave  to  the  police. 

Q.  In  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  night  before?    A.  He  gave  them  to  the  police. 

Q.  Twenty-one  names?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  23  names?  A.  I  said  there  were  23  in 
the  house. 

Q.  Can  you  say  the  23  names  he  gave  to  the  police  are  the 
names  of  men  who  commenced  to  lodge  with  you  three  weeks 
ago,  and  have  continued  since?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  names 
he  gave;  I  have  not  got  a  book. 

Q.  You  never  intended  to  start  a  book?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
the  books  there,  and  laid  there  for  a  week  and  not  written  on 
them. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  use  them?    A.  I  have  been  neglectful 

Q.  Have  you  kept  any  writing  at  all?    A.  I  keep  slips. 

Q.  And  those  slips  are  in  the  possession  of  the  clerks?  A'. 
Some  of  them,  I  guess. 
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Q.  You  go  from  this  courtroom  and  bring  that  clerk  aiid 
those  slips  over  here?  A.  If  the  clerk  is  not  there  I  can  not 
fetch  him. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  bring  those  slips?  A.  I  will  fetch  the 
slips. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  will  have  somebody  go  with  you. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  this 
committee  or  his  deputy,  going  into  your  place?  A.  I  will 
allow  nobody  unless  he  has  authority. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  go  through  my  house 
unless  he   has   got  authority. 

Q.  Your  house  consists  of  two  rooms?  A.  It  consists  of 
eight  or  ten  rooms;  two  floors. 

Q.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  going 
through  your  house?  A.  I  do  not  want  anybody  in  my  house 
unless  he  has  authority. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff  is  asking  you  to  give  the  neces- 
sary authority.  Unless  you  have  got  something  to  conceal  — 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  my  house. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  go  upon  this  recofd  in  this  way  that 
you  refuse  admission  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  Senate  in 
whom  you  must  have  every  confidence  that  he  is  not  going  to 
disturb  or  destroy  your  property,  going  into  your  house  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  facts?  A. 
I  will  allow  nobody,  unless  he  has  authority. 

Q.  And  you  won't  give  that  authority?    A.  No. 

Q.  We  will  get  the  authority  to  go  into  the  house  whether 
you  like  it  or  not?    A.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  subpoena  the  captain  of  the  precinct,  and 
we  will  see  whether  you  like  it  or  not 

Q.  It  is  the  captain  of  the  Oak  Street  station-house,  Is  it 
not?     A.  No;  the  Sixth  precinct. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  witness,  how  many  others  there  are  in  the 
same  general  line  of  business  in  your  vicinity?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  lodging-houses  of  the  Baiiie 
character  aje  in  exist(»nce  in  your  vicinity?  A.  1  don't  know 
how  many;  I  know  there  are  lots  of  them  around. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  lots?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  same  general  plan?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
know  how  they  are  conducted;  I  never  go  into  their  houses. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  others  conduct  their's?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  many;  approximate  as  nearly  as  you  can  how  manj 
similar  houses  are  there  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  don't  ki^ow  of 
any. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  knew  there  were  a  great 
many;  now  which  is  true;  your  statement  now,  or  your  former 
statement?  A.  I  don't  know  how  the  houses  are  ran;  I  know 
I  can  open  a  place  in  Park  Row  or  any  other  place  as  a  lodging- 
room  house  without  any  license. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  In  whose  name  is  the  license  of  that  place?  A.  The  brewer's 
place,  Mr.  Bommel,  the  head  brewer. 

Q.  He  has  an  interest  in  it?    A.  Certainly;  it  is  their  place. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  proprietor  of  that  place?  A.  I  am  sim- 
ply running  it  for  the  brewery. 

Q.  Are  you  the  proprietor?  A.  I  am  the  lessee;  no;  I  own 
nothing  in  the  place. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  a  salary?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  live?    A.  I  am  put  in  there  simply  to  run  it 

Q.  How  do  you  live?    A.  I  am  put  in  there  to  run  the  place. 

Q.  How  do  you  live?    A.  On  the  profit. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  the  profit?    A.  On  the  bill. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  employed  by  the  brewery,  are  you?  A 
No;  I  am  not  employed  by  them;  I  am  simply  put  there  to  run 
the  place. 

Q.  Yon  are  your  own  boss?  A.  No;  they  can  throw  me  out 
any  morning. 

Q.  You  simply  have  that  place  while  they  sell  you  beer;  isnt 
that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  got  a  mortgage  on  that  place?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  license  on  the  place  is  not  in  your  name?  A.  It  Is 
in  the  brewery's  name;  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  man  I  mentioned 

Q.  That  man  himself  does  not  go  there  and  sell  or  conduct 
the  business,  does  he?  A.  He  goes  there  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 
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Q«  Does  he  go  there  and  sell,  and  conduct  the  business?   A.  No. 

Q.  Who  takes  in  the  money  and  receipts?    A,  I  take  in. 

Q.  And  the  receipts  from  the  lodging-house,  you  take  it  in? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  running  that  place  in  the  name  of  another 
man;  are  you  running  that  place  under  another  name?  A.  I  am 
running  it  for  Mr.  Bommel;  he  has  given  me  the  profits  of  the 
place;  he  could  not  make  it  pay. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  the  boss  and  you  take  in  the  profits?  A. 
He  has  given  me  the  profits. 

Q.  You  take  in  the  profits?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  right  to  employ  your  own  bartender?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  own  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  money  for  the  lodging-house  you  take  in?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  let  you  go  and  look  for  those  slips?  A.  All 
right;  I  am  only  running  that  store  for  Mr.  Bommel. 

Chairman  Lexow^ — I  think  I  would  serve  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  on  the  witness. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  the  district  attorney  of 
this  county  has  sent  men  to  State  prison  and  the  penitentiary 
for  such  things  as  your  house  gives  evidence  of. 

The  Witness. —  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  wrong  in 
my  house.  « 

Q.  Were  you  there  last  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  election?  A.  CJomer  of  Broome  and 
where  I  live. 

Q.  Do  you  know  bow  many  men  voted  from  your  place,  138 
Park  Row  last  election?  A.  I  don't  know;  T  know  I  wish  I  was 
not  down  in  that  district;  I  have  no  idea. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  one  house  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  same  character  as  your  place?  \.  No,  sir;  not 
what  I  know;  I  don't  go  through  any  in  my  district;  I  do  not 
know  how  they  are:  1  am  on  the  outside,  and  don't  pay  any 
attention. 

Q.  What  do  you  moan  by  you  were  on  the  outside?  A.  I  am 
connected  with  the  brewery. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Now  there  is  a  supboena  duces  tecum.  That  k 
a  subpoena  for  you  to  bring  those  slips  here  and  aJi  other  recordi 
or  books,  and  that  blank-book  you  have  that  you  have  not  written 
in.  Bring  them  here  immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  this 
committee  after  recess;  do  you  understand;  and  if  Mr.  Mclntee 
is  in  your  house  he  is  wanted  here  too. 

The  Witness. —  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  thto 
morning  will  attend  here  again  at  quarter  of  3.  The  conunittee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

♦  October  16,  1894 

Present — Senators  Lexow,  O'Connor,  Cantor,  Bradley  asd 
Pound. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  call  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Got 
Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Mr.  Quinlan  here? 

Morris  Quinlan,  resumed  the  stand,  and  examinadoD 
continued. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  brought  those  slips  with  you,  Mr.  Quinlan? 
A.  Well,  I  have  fetched  one  of  them  with  me;  that  is  all  I  got 

Q.  Wby  didn't  you  fetch  the  whole  of  them?  A.  I  couldnt 
find  them;  I  don't  know  where  they  are;  I  guess  there  are  tow 
up;  I  didn't  keep  an  account  of  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  then?  A.  About  three  or  four  daji 
ago,  I  guess. 

Q.  In  whose  possession?  A.  I  found  them  in  one  of  the 
drawers. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  did  you  see  them?  A.  In  nobody^ 
possession;  in  the  drawer. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this?  A.  In  the  clerk's  hand- 
writing. 

(The  paper  was  marked  Exhibit  1  of  this  date.) 

Q.  What  book  had  he  there?  A.  That  is  the  book  I  told  you 
of;  there  is  nothing  written  in  it;  you  asked  me  to  fetch  it 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  it?  A.  (Handing  Mr.  Goff  book)  There 
is  nothing  written  in  it,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  buy  this  book?  A,  That  book  waa  bought 
about   two   weeks   ago.  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  About  two  weeks  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  week  before  you  started  in  to  take  these 
lodgers?  A.  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Gofif;  any  of 
those  people  that  are  registered  from  my  house  will  lose  their 
votes,  because  my  house  will  start  in  to  be  fixed  up  to-morrow; 
any  of  those  people  that  are  re^stered  from  my  house  will 
lose  their  votes. 

Q.  Has  that  light  come  upon  you  during  recess?  A.  No,  sir; 
if  you  will  communicate  with  the  Bavarian  brewery  you  will  see 
how  long  the  estimate  is  in  to  fix  up  the  place. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  there  were  any  people  regis- 
tered from  your  house?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is;  I  say, 
if  they  are  registered  they  will  lose  their  vote. 

Q.  Why  do  you  make  that  assertion,  if  they  are  registered? 
A.  If  anybody  has,  because  my  house  is  liable  to  be  closed  up; 
we  are  going  to  fix  it  up. 

::'  "J 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  This  slip  of  paper  which  you  present  here  contains  the 
register  or  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  stopped  in  your  lodg- 
ing-house  on  October  2,  1894;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  the  first  name  is  Joe  Mclntee;  is  that  your  clerk? 
A.  That  is  the  clerk. 

Q.  Can  you  state  if  the  names,  20  in  number  here,  have  been 
staying  at  your  house  ever  since?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  men  have  been 
frequenting  your  house  are  what  we  call  "night  lodgers;"  for 
the  night,  isn't  that  so?    A.  For  the  night? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes;  but  they  — 

Q.  Answer  my  question  and  don't  be  so  ready  to  give  us  your 
opinion  or  what  you  intend  to  say;  and  they  paid  15  cents  every 
night;  they  paid  15  cents  every  night  before  they  could  get  a 
bed?  A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  I  hang  them  up;  they  haven't  got 
the  15  cents. 
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Q.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing;  they  either  have  to  pay  the 
15  cents,  or  you  give  them  credit  —  hang  them  up,  as  you 
Bay,  for  the  15  cents;  isn't  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  serve  any  meals  in  your  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  from  one  night  to  another  the  number 
of  men  or  the  men  who  may  frequent  your  place?  A.  I  don't 
know  from  one  night  to  the  other. 

Q.  There  is  no  man  who  has  been  frequenting  your  place  who 
has  taken  up  a  regular  lodgment  by  the  week?  A.  Y"es;  xh&ce 
is  one  man  pays  weekly. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  There  is  one  man  pays  weekly;  his  name 
is  —  there  is  one  man  pays  weekly,  f 

Q.  Who  is  it?  A.  His  name  is  not  even  on  that  slip;  he  pays 
by  the  week;  I  can  find  out.  t 

Q.  This  slip  shows  tlie  number  of  men  that  went  in  on  that 
night  and  paid  15  cents;  isn't  that  so?    A.  That  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask,  Senators. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  that  is  all,  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Moss  called  my  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  this  morning  in  reference  to  the  police  commis- 
sioners trying  or  disposing  of  rases  where  brutality  w^as  charged 
against  individual  members  of  the  force.  I  didn't  mean  the 
statement  that  I  made  to  imply  that  there  was  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  police  commissioners  not  try  that 
class  of  cases  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
ought  to  be  their  dnty  to  try  cases  of  that  description,  and  get 
rid  of  a  man  of  that  kind  at  once.  ♦ 

Sonator  r»nuUey. —  That  was  the  point  I  tried  to  bring  out, 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  discipline,  the  trial  of  which  would 
have  no  interference  witli  our  investigation  at  all,  that  is,  so  far 
as  the  investigation  of  corruj)tion  is  concerned. 

William  (\  F.  lUH<j:liohl,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
State,    beinir    duly    sworn,    ti*stitied    as    follows: 

Direct  examination  bv  Mr.  GotT: 

Q.  You  are  a  caj)tain  of  police  in   this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Commanding  the  Sixth  precinct  at  the  present  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Within  the  limits  of  your  precinct  are  the  premises  138 
Park  Row?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  premises?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number  of  lodging-houses 
in  your  precinct?    A.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  these  lodging-houses  can 
not  exist  unless  they  have  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  aware,  no  doubt,  as  a  captain  of  police,  and 
as  an  old  policeman  in  this  city,  that  you,  as  captain  of  that 
precinct,  have  a  right  to  go  into  any  lodging-house  in  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes;  I  have  a  right. 

Q.  You  have  the  right,  clear?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  Consolidation  Act,  you  have;  now,  a  house 
that  is  receiving  lodgers  and  harboring  them  over  night  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  board  of  health,  or  without  a  licence 
from  any  constituted  authority,  do  you  regard  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  house  Is  violating  the  law?  A.  Now,  as  far  as 
inquiring  after  the  license  and  the  keeping  of  lodgers,  I  have 
never  made  that  my  business,  because  the  board  of  health 
has  its  squad  of  about  40  men,  and  I  was  under  the  impression 
they  looked  after   it   themselves. 

Q.  But  you,  as  captain  of  police,  are  charged  by  your  oath 
of  office  and  your  duty,  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced 
within   your  precinct?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  be  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  a  house  is 
entertaining  and  harboring  lodgers  over  night  without  having 
a  proper  license  from  the  board  of  health  or  any  other  con- 
Btituted  authority,  do  you  regard  it  now  as  your  duty  to  pre- 
vent that  house  from  continuing  to  violate  the  law?  x\.  I 
should  notify  the  board  of  health;  I  think  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  notify  them. 

Q.  Precisely;  now,  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  here  to-day 
by  a  Mr.  Quinlan,  who  runs  a  house  at  138  Park  Row,  that 
for  the  last  three  weeks  he  has  been  receiving  and  harboring 
lodgers  from  night  to  night,  23  in  number,  differing  every  night; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  house?  A.  All  I  know  is  that 
on  October  6th  that  I  made  a  copy  of  what  he  had  in  his  house. 

Q.  Have  you  the  copy?  A.  I  have  the  original  copy  made  in 
pencil.  I 

Q.  From  what  did  you  take  the  copy?  A.  I  didn't  go  myself; 
it  is  Officer  Larkin;  he  took  it  from  the  register,  I  presume; 
L.  417 
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he  was  instructed  what  to  do;  of  course,  I  caaldn't  make  the 
copy  myself.    (Witness  handed  Mr.  Goff  paper.) 

Q.  I  understand  that,  captain;  there  are  22  names  here;  that 
is  on  October  6th?  A.  Yes;  the  officers  are  instructed  to  copj 
every  name  who  had  been  there  previous  to  that  date,  and 
every  new  man  up  to  12  o'clock  that  night;  those  were  the 
instructions  they  got 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  will  take  at  random  these  nkmes,  as  a  matter 
of  illustration,  gentlemen,  from  the  list  taken  on  the  6th  of 
October   by  the  police  officer. 

Q.  From  the  book,  did  you  say?  A.  From  the  lodging-hoase 
register,  I  presume. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir; 
Officer  Larkin. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  find  Joseph  Mclntee.  That  is  present  on  both 
lists;  that  is,  the  list  that  the  officer  has  taken,  and  this  slip 
that  the  lodging-house  proprietor  has  produced  here.  I  find 
the  next  name  is  William  Sadlier  on  the  lodging-house  keeper's 
list,  and  it  is  on  the  captain's  paper   too. 

Dan  Sullivan;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

Costigan;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

Mulligan;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

Kane;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

Keegan ;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

Maybury;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

O'Connell;  that  name  is  on  both  lists. 

George  Washington  is  on  both  lists. 

There  are  two  Daniel  Sullivans  on  both  lists. 

John  Daly  is  on  both  lists. 

Connelly  is  on  both  lists. 

Jeremiah  Sullivan  is  on  both  lists. 

Connors  is  on  both  lists. 

Galvin  is  on  both  lists. 

Neary  is  on  both  lists. 

James  Sullivan  is  on  both  lists. 

Quinlan  is  on  both  lists.    That  is  the  proprietor. 

There  are  three  names  that  are  on  the  captain's  list  that  are 
not  on  the  lodging-house  keeper's  lists;  but  the  most  remark* 
able  thing  about  it  is  that  on  the  list  furnished  by  the  captain, 
taken  by  his  officer  from  some  record  in  the  lodging-house,  the 
full  Christian  names  are  set  out    On  the  list  furnished  by  the 
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]od;2^iig-hC'jbe  keeper  there  is  no  Christian  name  set  out;    all 
initials. 

Q.  Can  you  t'^il  »»s,  cartain,  huw  the  officer  succeeded  in  getting 
the  full  names  of  these  persons  in  the  lodging-house  while  the ' 
list  from  the  lodging-house  shows  only  the  initials?    A.  I  can 
not  tell  jou. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  go  into  this  house  and  see  whether 
the  law  is  violated  or  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  you.  on  behalf  of  this  Senate  committee,  to 
go  into  that  house  now,  the  proprietor  having  refused  our  men 
permission,  and  to  take  with  you  our  deputy  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  report  here  your  examination  of  that  house  and  its  condition. 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  captain  knows  the  point,  does  he, 
what  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Yes,  sir.  The  question  of  interest,  captain,  is  as 
to  the  beds;  when  they  were  put  up,  how  they  are  put  up, 
whether  they  are  in  the  act  of  putting  up  beds  now  or  not,  or 
information  which  will  let  us  know  whether  the  beds  were  put 
there  only  within  a  few  days.  We  wish  you  to  make  a  thorough 
examination. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  general  surroundings,  captain,  is  what 
we  want  to  get  at;  whether  or  not  you  can  say  from  looking  at 
the  premises  whether  the  whole  thing  is  a  temporary  makeshift 
for  purposes  of  registration. 

The  Witness. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Furthermore,  captain,  according  to  Mr.  Quinlan's 
own  testimony,  he  has  been  running  that  place  as  a  lodging- 
house,  taking  15  cents  a  night  from  those  lodgers  without 
authority  of  law.  I  want  you  to  see  whether  or  not  that  is 
done  with  impunity  in  your  precinct,  or  whether  or  not 
there  are  lodging-houses  in  the  precinct  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  WMtnesa — I  shall  do  it  to-morrow. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  can  you  not  make  the  examination 
in  reference  to  this  one  now? 

The  Witness. — ^Yes,  sir;  immediately. 

Mr.  Gofif. — And  report  here,  if  you   please. 

The  Witness. —  I  will  do  so  immediately. 

Morris  Quinlan. —  Mr.  Gofif,  I  will  not  allow  anyone  to  go  in 
there  but  the  captain.  I 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Take  the   stand,  Quinlan. 
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Morris  Quinlan  resumed  the  stand: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  the  court-room;  we  want  to  hare 
a  record  of  your  words?  A.  I  stated  that  I  would  not  allow 
nobody  to  go  in  my  place  except  the  captain,  who  has  author- 
ity,  the   police   captain. 

Q.  Why  will  you  not  allow  anyone  to  go  into  your  piioe 
except  the  police  captain?  A.  Well,  I  don't  see  that  anybody 
has  a  right  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  murder  committed  in  your  place  that 
you  are  afraid  will  be  discovered?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  harboring  thieves?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  crime  in  your  place  that  you 
are  afraid  of  the  discovery  of?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  anybody  going  in  there,  if 
you  are  an  honest  man?  A.  Well,  I  don't  want  anybody  but 
the  captain  of  police,  who  has  authority. 

Q.  You  are  here  under  the  imputation  of  planting  men  m 
your  house  for  purposes  of  registration?  A.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  I  have  been  doing  that 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  evidence  is;  I  am  telling 
you  what  the  imputation  is;  in  view  of  that,  if  you  are  an 
honest  man,  why  do  you  object  to  anyone  but  the  police 
captain  going  in  there?    A.  For  the  reasons  I  stated. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  won't  state  any  reasons  for  it;  I  will  allow 
nobody  in  but  the  man  who  has  authority. 

Q.  Why  won't  you  give  your  reasons  then?  A.  I  will  give 
no  reasons.  ]  I 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  can  keep  anybody  out  of  my  place  without 

authoritv. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  public  place  and  you  are  accused  of  violating 
the  law?  A.  Well,  I  am  allowing  a  police  captain  to  go  in 
there  if  I  am  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Why  do  you  refuse  anybody  else;  is  there  any  under- 
standing between  you  and  the  police  captain?  A.  No,  sir; 
the  gentleman,  I  don't  believe,  knows  me. 

Q.  Why  do  you  refuse  if  you  are  an  honest  man?  A.  I  am 
allowing  the  captain  of  police  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  You  are  allowing  tlie  captain?  A.  Yes;  I  guess  he  has 
authority   to   go   in   there. 
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Q.  You  are  allowing  the  captain,  indeed?  A.  He  has 
authority.  ^l 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  allowing  him;  I  will  put  the  question 
again  to  you  so  as  to  get  it  on  the  recwd;  why  do  refuse  to 
allow  anybody  to  go  into  your  rooms  except  the  captain  of 
police?  A.  They  have  no  business  there;  that  is  the  only 
ground. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  we  will  see  about  it  Captain,  you  do  your 
duty  as  you  understand  it,  as  a  police  oflBcer. 

The  Witness. — Well,  I  have  a  right  to  be  at  my  house  — 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^I  am  not  addressing  you  now.  Captain,  this  commit- 
tee sends  with  you  a  deputy  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  is  an  oflBcer  the  same  as  you  are.  You  are  an  officer 
of  the  peace,  and  if  any  violence  or  obstruction  be  offered  to 
the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms,  an  officer  of  this  Senate  committee, 
you  know  your  duty,  and  we  will  hold  you  to  a  strict  perform- 
ance of  it.    You  may  go,  Quinlan. 

John  D.  McLaughlin,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  Captain  McLaughlin,  are  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  a  police  captain;  you  have  a  military  title 
of  captain,  have  you  not?    A.  No;  I  was  a  private. 

Q.  You  were  a  private  in  the  army,  were  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  didn't  want  to  deprive  you  of 
your  title;  you  were  a  "higli  private  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  regiment?    A.  Third  United  States. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve?   A.  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  harbor. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  Fjve  years. 

Q.  All  the  time  there?  A.  No;  I  was  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
Virginia. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist?    A.  Boston. 

Q.  Where  were  you  first  drafted?  A,  To  Fortress  Monroe, 
Virginia. 

Q.  Immediately  after  you  enlisted  in  Boston?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  enlist  in  Boston?  A.  On  the  20th  day  of 
Apnl,  1875. 

Q,  Have  you  got  your  discharge  papers  with  you?  A.  Cer- 
tainly. 
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Q.  Let  me  look  at  them?    (Witness  handed  Mr.  QoS  paper.) 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  enlisted  in  Boston?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  drafted  immediately  from  Boston  to  Portres 
Monroe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  service  did  you  enlist?     A.  Thin 
United  States  Artillery. 

Q.  Who  was  the  colonel  commanding  your  regiment?    A  Tlw 
colonel  that  commanded  there  was  Colonel  Barry. 

Q.  \Mio   was  the  captain  that  commanded   the   troop,  Qa 
battery  that  you  belonged  to?    A.  Lorraine,  that  battery. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  first  time  you  went  to  Fortress  Moi 
roe?    A.  Lorraine. 

Q.  Captain  Lorraine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  that  battery?     A^  One  year, 

Q.  What  was  the  letter  of  the  battery?    A.  A. 

Q.  Battery  A?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  served  one  year  in  Fortress  Monroe?    A.  That 
is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Captain  Lorraine  was  the  captain  commanding?    A.  Hut 
is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  other  officers  of  the  btt- 
tery?    A.  Postley  was  one;  he  was  the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  first  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  Any  other  officer?  A.  There  is  another  one;  I  forget  to 
name. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  sergeant?    A.  The  sergeant? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  He  was  —  one  of  them  was  McTeal. 

Q.  What  grade?    A.  Sergeant. 

Q.  Sergeant-major  or  color-sergeant?  A.  Williams  was  the 
first  sergeant;  McTeal  was  the  second.  * 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  us  their  first  names?  A.  No,  sir;  itii 
so  long  since,  I  forget  it  ♦ 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five;  it  is  less  than  20  years? 
A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  of  every  man's  name,  the  first  and  Ia«t 
name  for  20  years. » 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  every  man's  name;  I  am  asking  too 
for   the   names   of   the   commissioned   and   non-eommissicmed 
officers  of  the  troop;  can  you  give  us  any  other  names?     i 
Any  others? .  ^ 

Q,  Yes?    A.  There  was  one  named  Burns. 
Q.  What  was  he,  a  sergeant?    A.  A  sergeant 
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Q.  Can  you  think  of  his  Christian  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  Any  other?    A.  There  was  another  one;  I  forget  his  nama 

Q.  There  are  four  sergeants  in  a  battery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  military  service  in  any  country 
before?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  America  when  you  enlisted? 
A.  A  little  over  two  years;  it  might  be  three;  I  couldn't  tell; 
"between  two  and  three  years. 

Q.  Can  you  name  me  any  private,  any  comrade  soldier  who 
bad  been  on  duty  with  you  in  that  battery  who  is  now  living? 
A.  There  is  one  used  to  drive  on  Broadway  on  the  cable  cars, 
served  with  me  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Dwyer. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  could  find  out 
from  his  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Who  is  his  brotherinlaw?    A.  Roundsman  Conlon. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  Dwyer  was  on  the  Broadway  cars? 
A.  About  two  years.  ^ 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  man  who  served 
with  you  this  first  year  at  Fortress  Monroe?    A.  Mullins. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  driving  a 
coal  cart  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Any  other  name,  the  name  of  any  man  with  some  definite 
address,  some  definite  place  of  abode?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
here. 

Q.  Any  in  any  other  town  or  city?  A.  I  didn't  take  any  of 
their  names  or  addresses. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  fort  in  Fortress  Monroe,  what  section  of 
the  square,  were  your  quarters  in?    A.  It  was  most  westerly. 

Q.  The  most  westerly,  the  whole  wing?  A.  Well,  there  was 
only  one  battery  in  each;  there  was  a  different  building  for  each 
battery. 

Q.  How  near  the  post  trader's  place,  or  canteen-man  were  your 
quartes?    A.  About  —  it  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Was  that  inside  or  outside  of  the  fort?    A.  It  was  inside^ 

Q.  Now,  after  you  served  the  year  at  Fortress  Monroe  where 
did  you  go  to?    A.  To  Fort  Wadsworth. 

Q.  To  New  York  harbor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  company  transferred  there?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  your  battery?    A.  No,  only  so  many  men. 

Q.  So  many  men  from  Battery  A?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  regiment?    A.  The   Third. 

Q.  Artillery?    A.  Yes,  sir;  yon  have  it  on  that  discharge. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  to  you  without  your  discharge;  what  offloer 
commanded  you  in  the  transfer  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Fort 
Wadsworth?    A.  There  was  no  oflBcer. 

Q.  What  non-commissioned  oflBcer  was  in  charge?  A.  There 
was  none. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  soldier  in  charge?  A.  There  might  be 
one  picked  out  to  act  as  land-corporal. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  who  it  was  that  acted  as  land-corporal? 
A.  His  name  was  —  let  me  see  —  his  name  I  forget;  well,  he 
was  afterward  made  color-sergeant  of  the  re^ment;  I  wiD 
write  to  the  army  and  navy  and  get  you  that  information, 
Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  By  what  route  did  you  go  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Fort 
Wadsworth?    A.  The  Old  Dominion. 

Q.  The  Old  Dominion  line?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Fort  Wadswolrth?  A.  May 
be  three  months. 

Q.  Three  months?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Who  was  the  oflflcer  commanding  there?  A.  Major 
Gibson. 

Q.  Who  was  the  oflScer  in  command  of  you;  he  was  im  com- 
mand of  the  fort?  A.  Major  Gibson  was  in  command  of  the 
fort. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  officer  in  immediate  command  of  too? 
A.  Captain  Warner. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Fort  Wadsworth?  A.  Abont 
three  months. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that?    A.  That  was  in  1876. 

Q.  What  part  of  1876?    A.  About  April  or  May. 

Q.  April  or  May,  1876?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  moved  from  from  Fort  Wadsworth?  A- 
I  went  with  a  company  to  the  centennial. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  centennial?  A.  Until  it 
was  closed. 

Q.  What  officer  was  in  command  of  the  company?  A.  Cap- 
tain Warner. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  leaving  the  centennial?  A.  Fort 
McKinley,  Marvland. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  there?    A.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
Second;  I  forget  his  name. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Fort  McKinley?  A.  May  be 
three  months;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Fort  McKinley?  A.  To  Fort 
Hamilton. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  at  Fort  Hamilton?  A.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ayres. 

Q.  Who  was  in  immediate  command  of  you?  A.  Captain 
Warner. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Fort  Hamilton?  A.  Until  the 
expiration  of  my  term. 

Q.  Until  the  expiration  of  your  term?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  expiration  of  your  term  of  five  years?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  full  term?  A.  Why,  certainly;  that 
paper  — ' 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that  paper;  did  you  serve  your  full 
term?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  question  about  that?  A.  No  question  at  all  about  it, 
Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  remain  under  a  cloud  of  injustice  — 
A.  All  right,  sir;  that  is  what  I  came  here  for. 

Q.  I  want  to  give  you  every  benefit;  if  my  information  has 
been  based  on  a  falsehood  I  want  it  to  be  brought  out;  I  want 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  be  righted;  was  there  anything 
done  with  the  discharge  papers  that  you  have  received  from  the 
time  that  they  were  issued  by  the  commanding  officer  who  had 
a  right  to  sign  it?    A.  Was  there  anything  done  with  them? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No. 

Q.  Any  erasures  made?    A.  No. 

Q.  Any  name  scratched  out?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  names  inserted?    A.  No. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  marry  after  you  left  the  service?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  service?    A.  April  30,  1880. 

Q.  And  this  discharge  here  that  you  have  brought  here  is  the 
discharge  granted  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  that  signed  it?  A.  It  was  Captain 
St.  Clair;  he  was  in  command;  the  colonel  was  away. 

Q.  When  did  you  joint  the  police?    A.  The  8th  of  May,  1882. 

Q.  You  presented  this  discharge  at  headquarters  when  you 
made  application  for  appointment  as  a  police  officer?  A» 
Certainly. 

L.  418 
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Q.  You  presented  It  to  Gen.  Baldy  Smith?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  knew  that  General  Baldj  Smith  was  very  madi  ii 
favor  of  appointing  ex-soldiers  to  positions  on  the  polioe  fcwoet 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  reason  I  was  recommended. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  were  recommended;  it  is  very  proper 
officer;  did  you  say  anything  to  any  person  about  your  di^ 
eharge,  any  changes  having  been  made  in  it?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
will  tally  with  what  is  in  headquai'ters;  I  never  seen  the  papen 
mitil  I  seen  them  up  there,  and  they  are  copied  from  that 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  the  headquarters  record  at  all;  that 
is  not  what  I'm  after;  that  is  your  signature.  (Paper  shoin 
witness.)    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it 

Q.  And  you  swore  to  that?    A..  Why,  yea 

Q.  The  questions  are  asked  and  answered:  "Have  you  beei 
in  any  military  service?  A.  Yes,  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Q.  Were  you  honorably  discharged?  A.  Yes."  Tboie 
answers  were  true  when  you  made  them?    A.  Why,  certaii(r* 

Q.  On  the  face  of  this  discharge  there  appear  to  be  sevenlj 
erasures  with  words  written  over  them,  both  in  the  body  d 
the  discharge  and  the  signature  of  the  commanding  offleff 
who  signed  it;  can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  accidental  or 
how  those  erasures  came  there?  A.  There  is  no  ^*asure  cast 
there  at  all  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  Look  at  the  signature  of  the  officer?  A.  It  is  very  plaJi, 
sir,  and  very  correct 

Q.  The  signature  is  all  right?    A.  The  signature  is  all  right 

Q.  But  look  at  the  title  there?    A.  The  captain  was  abaest 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  erasure  there  over  which  that  name  ii 
written?  A.  Well,  the  captain  was  absent  at  the  time  tfcc 
lieutenant  signed  this;  the  lieutenant  signed  this,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  absent,  and  he  erased  the  captain's  name  and  put  bii 
own   on  it 

Q.  But  this  says  "Captain,  Commander?"  A.  Captain,  Thirf 
battalion. 

Q.  Third  artillery?    A.  Certainly  the  captain  is  in  commas^ 

Q.  Now,  Captain  St  Clair  was  the  captain?     A.  No;  Captiia 
8t  Clair  was  in  command  of  the  post,  not  the  battery,  becaii« 
the  colonel  I  told  you,  was  away. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  lieutenant  signed 
this  discharge?  A.  The  lieutenant  signed  it  at  the  bottom, 
Postley;  he  commanded  the  battery.* 
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Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  erasure;  look  at  where  the 
captain's  title  is  there;  can  you  explain  that?  A.  I  can  explain 
to  you,  »iVy  wliat  that  is,  that  it  was  the  captain  was  in  com- 
mand in  place  of  the  major,  and  that  in  the  place  of  him  being 
commanding  the  battery    he  was  commanding  the  post 

Q.  It  says  there,  captain  of  the  Third  artillery;  it  doesn't  say 
he  was  captain  commanding  a  post?  A.  If  you  think  there  are 
any  erasures  made  in  this,  Mr.  Goflf,  I  will  write  to  Washington 
and  get  you  a  duplicate  copy. 

Q.  Officer,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  place  yourself  m 
a  proper  position;  I  will  be  very  frank  in  stating  to  you  that 
information  reaches  me  that  that  is  forgery,  a  fraudulent 
discharge  paper;  that  you  were  never  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States;  that  you  acknowledged  before  you  were*  put  on 
the  police  force  that  you  were  making  use  of  a  fraudulent 
certificate,  and  that  the  name  of  the  genuine  soldier  that  was 
on  the  certificate  was  erased  and  your  own  inserted?  A.  Don't 
that  give  my  name — 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  information  that  I  now  give 
you?    A.  I  say  it  is  all  a  lie. 

Q.  Every  word  of  it?  A.  Every  word  of  it. 
Q.  I  want  to  deal  justly  with  you  officer;  only  if  such  an 
extraordinary  thing  aa  that  had  occurred,  I  think  it  would 
interest  not  only  this  Senate  committee,  but  every  honest  soldier 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  you  are  able  to  prove 
that  that  is  a  falsehood?    A.  I  am  able  to  prove  it. 

Q.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  are,  officer;  were  you  ever  in  the 
hospital?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  reported  on  sick-list "^  A  No,  sir;  not  even  since  I 
have  been  on  the  police. 

Q.  You  look  a  fine,  healthy,  strong  man ;  what  doctor  examined 
you  for  admission  into  the  service?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name; 
never  asked  him. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  incidents  in  the  service  which  you  have 
not  mentioned  to  me,  and  which  you  can  rely  upon  to  prove  the 
fctlsity  of  this  information  which  has  come  to  me?  A.  You  can 
write  to  Sedgewick  Pratt,  the  quartermaster  of  that  regiment, . 
and  he  will  explain  to  you  that  I  was  his  teamster;  that  I  waB 
the  quartermaster's  teamster;  drew  extra  pay  for  that  all  along. 
Q.  What  post?    A.  Fort  Hamilton. 

Q.  You  say  you  served  under  an  Officer  Postley?    A.  Postley. 
Q.  Was  he  a  private?    A.  No;  a  lieutenant. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  Postley?     A.  A  man  about 
your  build. 
Q.  Dark  or  light  complexion?    A.  Very  light. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  the  sergeant's  name?    A.  The  sergeant's  name 
at  Fort  Hamilton  was  Willis;  first  sergeant. 
Q.  And  down  at  Fortress  Monroe?    A.  His  name  was  WilMfi, 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  McLaughlin  your  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  father's  name?  A.  Both  my  father  and 
mother's  name 

Q.  Is  is  pronounced  differently  in  your  native  country  frwn 
what  it  is  here?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  always  spelled  it;  it  ii 
the  way  I  spelled  it  when  I  went  to  school  in  Ireland,  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

Q.  Were  you  told  by  any  person  when  you  were  about  silly- 
ing for  a  position  on  the  police  force,  that  you  were  ninning  a 
great  risk  in  using  a  forged  discharge  from  the  army  ?     A.  No,  or. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anytiiing  about  a  fraudulent  disoharget 
A.  No,  sir;  only  what  I  have  heard  here  now. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  you  have  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Patrick  McLaughlin,  a  witness  called  no  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  relation  are  jou  to  the  officer  who  has  just  left  the 
witness-stand?    A.  A  first  cousin. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  he  arrived  in  America?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  arrived  in  America?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  arrive?    A.  He  arrived  in  June,  1876. 

Q.  In  June,  1876?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  shortly  after  his  arrival?  A.  Not  for 
about  from  1876, 

Q.  No;  how  soon  after  his  arrival  did  you  see  him?  A. 
About  three  years  after  his  arrival. 

Q.  I  mono  how  many  days  after  his  landing  here  did  you  see 
him?  A.  I  didn't  see  him  when  he  landed;  I  went  to  meet  him 
at  Castle  Girden,  but  he  was  }.ono  to  Worcestt-r,  Mass. 

Q.  You  were  aware  of  his  coming,  were  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  letters  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  jou  been  in  correfipoiidence  with  him?  A.  No;  not 
exactly  with  Lim     , 

Q.  With  whom?  A.  With  the  rest  of  the  family,  older  than 
him.    f 

Q.  Your  family  and  his  family  were  close  neighborSi  were 
they,  in  the  old  country?    A.  Within  two  miles,  or  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  short  distance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  relationship  continued  between  your  two  families 
oyer  there  which  you  haye  stated?    A.  Yes,  bir. 

Q.  You  knew  this  officer  as  a  boy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  to  school  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  him  as  a  boy?  A.  I  knew  him  since  he  was 
born. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Castle  Garden  to  meet  him?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  failed  to  meet  him  there?  A.  He  was 
gone;  himself  and  a  young  fellow  named  Spellman. 

Q.  Spellman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  account  I  got 
there  of  him. 

Q.  Gone  to  Massachusetts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after  that  did  you  see  him?  A.  I  saw  him  in 
1880. 

Q.  That  was  in  1876?    A.  In  1876. 

Q.  You  say  he  arrived  in  1876?  A.  I  say  he  arrived  in  June, 
1876. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  see  him  until  June,  1880?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  him  in  the  meantime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he?    A.  In  Worcester,  Mass. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  his  letters  what  business  he  was  in? 
A.  He  never  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  but  I  heard  from  him. 

Q.  Through  what  means  or  channel?  A.  Through  ac- 
quaintances. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  learn  what  business  he  was  following? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business?    A.  In  a  coal  yard. 

Q.  In  1880,  you  say  you  saw  him  here  in  New  York;  is  that 
so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  resided  in  New  York  ever  since?  A.  In  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  business  did  he  go  into  when  he  arrived  in  New 
York?    A.  He  did  not  do  anything  for  a  while;  he  boarded  at 
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420  Fifty-sixth  street  and  I  lived  at  949  Eighth  avenue;  he  went 
around  looking  for  work,  advertising. 

Q.  He  what?  A  He  advertised  for  work;  he  whb  looking  for 
a  light  job. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  thing  for  a  big  man  to  look  for ,  a  light  jobT 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  i 

Q.  Is  a  police  job  considered  a  light  job?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  is  not  a  policeman,  so  he  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  idea  in  the  community,  that  it  is  a  light 
job?    A.  Seems  so;  there  are  a  great  many  looking  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Did  he  get  a  light  job?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  job  did  he  get?  A.  I  understood  he  got  t 
job  in  Long  Island,  with  a  farmer,  driving  a  team  of  mules. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  at  that  occupation?  A.  He  wai 
there  about  two  years,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  information. 

Q.  What  next  did  he  do?  A.  He  left  there  and  he  came  and 
advertised  for  a  porter. 

Q.  In  New  York?    A.  New  York. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  he  got  a  job  between  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth streets  on  Broadway;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but 
it  was  a  man  named  Merritt  that  run  it. 

Q.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets  on  Broadway? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  hotel?  A.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets  on  Broadway. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  there;  do  you  know?  A.  He  re- 
mained there  near  two  years. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  next?  A.  Well,  he  come  to  me  one  time  in 
1881,  about  the  middle  of  1881,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  a  notion 
of  going  on  the  police  force;  "  "Are  you,"  I  says; he  says,  "  Yes;" 
"  How  will  you  get  on  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  will  get  on ;  "  he  says,  "  Well, 
you  have  got  no  friends  here  to  put  you  on." 

Q.  You  said  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  "Oh,  I  will  get  on,"  he 
says," "What  way;"  "Well,  I  will  get  a  discharge,"  he  says, 
*'  Pretend  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army,  and  I  will  get  on 
through  Baldy  Smith  with  that;  "I  says,  "That  is  a  dangerous 
trick ; "  I  says  to  him,  "  A  very  dangerous  trick ;  I  wouldn't  take 
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that  block  of  houses  and  do  that/'  said  I;  '^  Oh,  I  will  be  all 
right,"  he  says;  "  Well,  look  out  for  yourself,"  says  I;  so  a  week 
or  so  after  that  he  came  to  me  with  this  discharge. 

Q.  Came  to  you  with  a  paper?  A.  Showed  me  the  discharge, 
aud  I  says,  "  Well,  I  wouldn't  do  that  for  this  world  to-day,  but 
notwithstanding  he  went  down  to  Commissioner  Smith  with  it 
and  he  went  right  on  with  it 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  it  being  found  out?    A. 
Sir? 

I 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  about  its  being  found 
out,  about  the  change  of  the  certificate?  A.  Yes,  I  told  him 
if  it  ever  were  found  out  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  nothing;  he  laughed  at  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  any  erasure  upon  the  face 
of  the  discharge?  A,  I  looked  at  the  discharge,  and  I  saw  to  the 
best  of  my  opinion  that  there  was  a  name  erased  off  it  and  his 
name  wrote  on  it 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  conversation  touching  his  dis- 
charge?   A.  What? 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  conversation  that  you  had  with 
this  officer  relating  to  this  discharge?  A.  Tes,  sir;  as  far  as  I 
can  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  since  his  appointment  on  the 
force  in  relation  to  this  discharge?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  said  to  him  ?  A.  He  said  there  were  plenty 
of  them  crooked  on  the  police  as  well  as  him. 

Q.  Plenty  of  them  crooked  on  the  police  as  well  as  well  as  himT 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  crookedness  did  he  refer  to?  A.  I  don't  know  sir; 
that  is  the  answer  he  gave  me. 

Q.  What  conversation  brought  up  that  remark?  A.  There 
was  some  man  on  trial  I  think. 

Q.  Some  policem*an?  A.  Some  policemtan  on  trial,  and  I 
believe  he  was  discharged,  and  he  got  telling  me  about  it,  and  I 
commenced  to  laugh;  I  said,  "You  be  careful;"  he  laughed 
it  away. 

Q.  "  You  be  careful  ?  "    A.  I  says,  "  You  be  careful  too." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  justify  to  you  his  act  in  using  this  fraudulent  dis- 
charge, as  you  claim,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  other  people 
that  were  crooked  on  the  police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  this  man?  A.  Ye^ 
sir;  a  little. 

Q.  When?  A.  After  him  being  on  the  police  about  fear 
months. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty?  A.  About  a  little  money  I  gave 
him. 

Q.  You  loaned  him  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How   much?    A.  One  hundred  dollars. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  * 
Q.  For  what?    A.  To  help  him  to  buy  uniform  with. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  And  he  refused  to  pay  you?  A.  He  brought  it  to  me  in  8 
check,  and  didn't  indorse  his  name  on  the  check;  I  says,  "Why 
didn't  you  indorse  that  check; "  "Well,"  he  says,  "  Give  it  to  me 
and  I  will  give  it  to  you  the  next  time  I  am  off ; "  I  didn't  mi*- 
trust  his  honesty;  I  gave  it  to  him  at  that  time;  he  never  brought 
it  to  me  since,  nor  my  flOO  I  never  got  yet 

Q.  You  feel  unfriendly  to  him  since  then?  A.  I  asked  him 
about  it  about  three  weeks  after;  he  said^  "  I  put  it  in  a  safe  and 
the  safe  was  busted  and  it  was  stole;*'  I  have  been  after  him  since; 
I  took  him  before  Commissioner  McClave;  Commissioner  McClave 
told  him  to  pay  me ;  he  said  he  wouldn't,  he  didn't  owe  it  to  me 

Senator  O'Connor. — Let  me  see  this  discharge.  This  is  a 
pretty  serious  charge. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  are  tw6  distinct  charges,  either  of 
which  would  amount  to  15  or  20  years  in  State's  prison. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  » 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  testimony  you  have  given  here 
amounts  to  a  charge  of  two  crimes  against  this  man,  either  ^ne 
of  which  would  send  him  to  State  prison  for  from  15  to  20 
years?    A.  I  don't  know  the  penalty. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  know  that  if  you  are  telling  an  untruth  you  may  be 
sent  to  State's  prison  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  told  an 
untruth  in  mv  life. 
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Q.  Have  joa  had  unfriendly  feelings  towards  your  couein 
ever  since?    A.  I  never  spoke  to  him  since. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  these  unfriendly  terms  with 
your  cousin?    A.  About  five  or  six  years. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Goff,  is  not  this  man  susceptible  of 
being  identified  by  the  officers  of  the  company  in  which  he 
claims  to  have  served. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  a  case  that  ought  to  be  traced  down, 
and  either  one  of  these  two  mea  will  go  to  State's  prison. 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  Mr.  McLaughlin,  upon  the  witness  stand  has 
imposed  on  this  committee,  of  course  he  understands  the 
penalty. 

Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  sworn  to  a  certain  state  of  facts  in  relation  to 
your  first  cousin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  aware  that  if  they  were  proven  untrue  you 
would  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  you  would  be  likely  to  be  sent  to 
State's  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  that  malice  of  that  kind  would  send  you  there  for  the 
longest  term  that  the  court  could  impose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  understand  that  what  you  have  stated  here  against 
Officer  McLaughlin  is  a  thing  of  a  serious  nature;  you  under- 
stand that,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  have  stated  here  an  untruth,  you  understand 
that  you  may  be  punished  for  that  untruth  by  a  long  term  in 
State's  prison**    A.  I  haven't  told  an  untruth. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  But  you  understand  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  I  am  a  night  watchman. 
L.  419 
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Q.  Have  you  been  influenced  at  all  by  the  feelings  that  you 
have  against  your  cousin  on  account  of  this  |100  debt;  have  yon 
been  influenced  in  giving  your  testimony  here?    A.  Yea^  air. 

Q.  Haye  you  stated  the  exact  truth  under  oathT  A.  I  have^ 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  say,  upon  all  the  facts  and  from 
the  times  you  have  related  here,  whether  ffr  no  your  coosin  ever 
served  five  years  in  the  army  of  the  United  States?  A.  He 
never  served  a  day  in  it. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  •  j 

Q.  (To  Officer  John  McLaughlin.)  McLaughlin  can  you  pro- 
duce your  commanding  officers  to  identify  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  Officer  Smith  of  the  steamboat  squad. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  (To  witness.)  Is  it  possible,  witness,  that  your  cousin  might 
have  come  here  before,  that  this  was  his  second  trip  that  yoa 
speak  of  to  the  United  States  and  that  he  came  here  in  I860  or 
1861,  that  you  didn't  know  about  it?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one?    '• 

Q.  Yes;  the  time  of  the  war?    A.  He  was  not  here  in  186L 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  ship  your  cousin  came  on  ?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  ship. 

Q.  Will  you  fix  the  date  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  when 
you  went  d  »wii  to  Cast'«'  Garden  in  June,  1876?  A.  I  think  it 
was  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  the  month;  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion  it  was  the  10th  or  12th  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  month?    A.  June,  1876. 

Q.  How  do  you  remember  it  was  June?  A.  I  will  tell  yoa 
how  I  remember  it  ;  I  was  going  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  I  heard 
that  he  was  in  Castle  Garden,  and  I  went  down  to  see  him,  and 
when  I  went  down  there  I  heard  that  he  went  to  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Q.  Then  you  know  it  was  June  from  the  fact  that  you  intended 
to  go  to  Chicago  that  month?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  that  month. 

Q.  You  went  in  the  month  of  June  to  Chicago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexaw: 

Q.  Is  there  any  possibility,  witness,  of  your*  being  mistaken? 
A.  No,  sir.  i    i  .  <.!! 
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Q.  During  the  time  that  you  say  your  cousin  was  in  Massachu- 
settSy  might  he  not  have  been  in  the  army?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  there  any  possibility  of  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  got  let- 
ters right  along;  1  heard  him  say  he  never  was  in  the  army. 

Q.  You  remember  distinctly  that  he  came  to  you  and  said 
that  he  proposed  to  get  his  appointment  on  the  police  force  by 
the  aid  of  a  fraudulent  discharge?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  he  used  the  word  that  that  was  a  fictitious  discharge 
or  a  fraudulent  discharge  at  the  time  that  he  spoke  to  you 
about  it?  A.  Well,  I  understood  that  it  was;  I  told  him  that  I 
wouildn't  present  that  dharge  to  jBaldy  Smith  for  a  block 
of  houses. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  that  discharge  was?  A.  He  said  it  was 
a  discharge  from  the  regular  army. 

Q.  How  did  he  call  it  a  fraudulent  or  a  false  discharge?  A* 
He  was  working  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  How  did  he  speak  of  it?  A.  A  discharge  from  the  regular 
army. 

Q.  Of  somebody  else?  A.  He  told  me  that  a  bunco-steerer 
brought  it  up  from  Fort  Hamilton  to  him. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  bought  it;  did  he  say  that  he  paid 
anything  for  it?  A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  speak  about  paying  any- 
thing at  all.  ] 

By   Chairman   Lexow:  I 

Q.  Is  he  the  kind  of  man  that  plays  practical  jokes  on  other 
people?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  played  a  joke  on  you  before?  A.  Yes;  he 
took  a  revolver  from  me  that  I  paid  |8.50  for. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  a  joke  I  mean;  has  he  tried  to 
deceive  or  fool  you  in  any  other  manner  than  this?  A.  Not  as 
i  recollect 

Q.  You  know  what  a  practical  joke  is  don't  you?  A.  Well, 
I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  tried  to  play  a  practical  joke  on  you,  make  a 
fool  of  you?    A.  Yes;  he  is  kind  of  jolly  that  way. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
couldn't  make  a  fool  of  me. 

Q.  He  couldn't?  A.  He  made  a  fool  of  me  once  when  he  got 
my  money.  .     ...  ^J 
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By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man,  are  you?    A.  I  am. 
Q.  A  man  of  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^It  looks  to  us,  Mr.  GofiF,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  that  paper,  that  the  only  change  in  it  is  the 
name  of  the  commanding  officer;  not  his  name,  bat  his  ranL 
Mr.   Goff.— Yes,   tjhe  rank. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  name  of  McLaughlin  don't  seem  to 
be  erased  at  all.    The  whole  thing  may  have  been  a  forgery. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  the  commanding  officers  of  this  company 
and  it  would  send  McLaughlin  to  States  prison  if  he  is  guiltj. 
Mr.   Goff. — I  do  not  wish  to   state  an  opinion    against  the 
genuineness  of  this  paper  until  I  have  examined  it.     Of  course, 
it  may  be  possible  that  a  man  named  McLaughlin  got  a  discharge 
from  the  regular  army.    It  may  be  that  this  is  the  man,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  is  not    If  we  take  this  witness'  testimony,  he 
is  not  the  man.    Of  course,  McLaughlin  is  a  common  name,  and 
there  may  have  been  many  men  discharged  from  the  army  undo 
that  name. 

Senator  O'Connor. — McLaughlin,  where  did  yon  enlist? 
Officer  John  McLaughlin. —  Boston. 

Senator  Bradley. — There  are  a  great  many  McLaughlin's  in 
Brooklyn? 
Mr.  Goff. — ^Yes,  there  are. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Have  you  given  your  residence?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  your  motive,  your  object,  in  coming  on  the  witnees 
staud  here  and  giving  the  testimony  you  have  given?  A,  I 
come  of  my  own  free  will,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  interest  of  good  government,  do  you  mean  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  in  a  good  honest  government  too. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  trying  to  get  even  for  that  |100?  A. 
I  am  trying  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q  You  were  asked  if  you  did  it  in  the  interest  of  good  gov- 
ernment;  is  there  any  purpose  in  relation  to  your  testimony  to 
get  even  on  account  of  the  |100  you  say  your  cousin  cheated  yo« 
out  of?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  been  no  active  motive  in 
your  testimony  here?  A.  I  don't  understand  exactly  what  you 
mean. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  not  been  entirely  influenced  by  any 
feelings  of  resentment,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  conversed  with  this  Patrick  McLaughlin  in  the 
presence  of  his  lawyer,  a  reputable  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
and  it  was  through  that  lawyer  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  fact  Then  I  arranged  that  I  should  see  this  man  in  his 
office,  and  this  lawyer  declared  to  me  that  he  had  examined  him 
very  carefully  before. 

John  D.  McLaughlin  resumed  the  stand  and  further  testified: 

Senator  O'Connor. — McLaughlin,  it  is  vei*y  well  for  you  to 
know  this.  The  original  offense,  if  committed,  is  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations;  but  if  you  have  committed  perjury  here 
you  can  be  sent  to  State  prison. 

Witness.— There  is  no  mistake  on  my  part 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  original  offense  is  outlawed,  if  any, 
but  the  perjury  which  you  commit  here  to-day,  if  you  have  com- 
mitted any,  you  may  be  sent  to  State  prison  for. 

Witness. — There  is  no  perjury  committed  here.  This  maai 
exclaims  that  he  seen  this  paper.  He  is  a  man  that  can  neither 
read  or  write,  because  I  made  out  his  bills  for  him  where  he  was 
watchman  all  his  lifetime;  and  in  regard  to  his  lending  me 
money,  he  never  gave  me  |1  in  his  life,  because  he  never  had  it 
to  give.  It  was  the  reverse.  He  borrowed  off  me  at  one  time. 
One  time  when  I  went  down  town  to  pay  a  brother's  passage  of 
his,  he  told  me  he  would  pay  for  it,  btlt  he  never  did|.  Another 
time,  an  aunt  was  dead,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  under- 
taker's, and  he  never  paid  one  cent  of  it    I  paid  it  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  We  are  not  interested  at  all  in  any  quarrels  or  misunder* 
standings  that  may  have  been  between  you  and  your  cousin. 
All  that  is  before  this  committee  is  whether  or  no  your  cousin's 
statement  is  true?    A.  It  is  not  true. 

Q.  And  whether  or  not  such  a  fraud  could  be  committed,  not 
only  on  the  police  department,  but  on  the  army  of  the  United 
States?    A.  No  such  fraud  could  je  committed. 

Q.  If  it  turns  out  so,  that  your  cousin  has  wrongfully  and 
falsely  sworn  against  you  here,  why,  of  course,  the  law  will  visit 
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its  penalty  on  liim?    A.  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir;  he  has  been  trying 
to  sue  me  right  along. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Yon  know  it  is  very  easy  to  get  the  commanding  oificerB 
of  this  company  here,  and  send  you  to  State's  prison  if  yon  are 
committing  perjury?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  accompanied  you  to  Worcester, 
Maasw?    A.  There  was  no  one.  ( 

Q.  What  ship  did  you  go  on?  A.  The  ship  Egypt,  of  the  Na- 
tional Line;  au*^  I  had  a  b*ink  account  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
1873. 

By  Mr.  r.orL: 

Q.  Let  us  see?  A.  I  brought  the  money  there  by  express  from 
here  to  buy  a  house  with. 

Q.  You  testified  that  you  arrived  here  in  1872?  A.  Eighteen 
huLdred  and  seventy-two  or  1873;  I  think  it  was  1873;  I  will  cor- 
rect that  if  I  said  1872;  the  Egypt,  of  the  National  Line,  in   1873. 

Q.  You  did  go  to  Worcester,  Mass.?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  alone  by 
myself. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Worcester?  A.  Until  the  time 
of  that  enlistment. 

Q.  That  was  when?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five; 
April  19th  or  20th. 

Q.  Then  you  went  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Boston?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  enlisted  in  Boston?    A    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  soldier  that  enlisted  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  in  Bos^-  n  were  you  enlist ed*'  A.  I  forget  the  street 
that  the  recruiting  ofl8C'-  is  on. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Boston  since?  A.  I  might  have  been 
there  two  or  three  times;  different  times. 

Q.  The  da.>  that  you  enlisted,  where  did  you  go  after  your  en- 
listment? A.  I  went  to  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  after  the  en- 
listment.   ' 

Q.  On  that  ^  eij  day?  A.  N*; ,  may  be  it  nrght  have  been  three 
or  four  days  after;  may  be  a  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  in  the  meanti  ne?  A.  Where  the 
rest  of  the  men  remained. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  a  h^use  that  was  rented  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  In  Boston?    A.  In  Boston. 
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Q.  Can  7' Ml  ttll  us  the  name  of  any  man  that  was  with  you 
during  thoee  three  or  four  «lay»?  A.  Well,  no;  they  all  went  to 
different  places  when  we  came  on  to  Governor's  Island. 

Q.  Was  there  any  man  that  came  down  to  Fortress  Monroe 
from  that  squad  but  yourself?  A.  Oh,  yes;  a  man  named  Moore^ 
and  Lawrence.  i 

Q.  Were  they  drafted  into  the  same  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  battery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Different  bitteries?    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  of  the  men  that  served  in 
the  same  company  with  you?  A.  Dwyer,  who  was  driving  a 
car,  and  a  man  named  Trumbull. 

Q.  Where!  does  Trumbull  live  now?  A.  He  lives  in  Jersey, 
but  he  is  in  Governor's  Island,  in  the  ordnance  department 

Q.  Employed  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ly  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Where  were  your  quarters  at  Fort  Hamilton?  A.  Inside 
the  fort.  , 

Q.  Where  is  the  officers'  mess  there?  A.  The  officers  live  out- 
side the  fort.  • 

Q.  Where  is  the  officers'  mess  in  F«  rtress  Monroe?  A.  They 
live  inside  the  fort. 

(4.  Where  is  their  mes«'^  A.  In  their  own  families;  in  their 
own  houses. 

Q.  Isn't  there  an  officers'  mess  there?  A.  No,  sir;  every 
officer  keeps  their  own  servant  if  they  are  married,  and  if  they 
are  single  they  can  get  their  meals  where  they  like. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Fortress  Monroe?  A.  One  year  I 
explained. 

Senator  Bradley. — He  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  every  day 
he  was  in  the  these  different  places;  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
places  he  was  in  for  the  five  years. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  have  been  in  the  artillery  for  five  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Deecribe  to  this  committe  a  gun  in  all  its  parts,  with  the 
name  of  the  parts  and  the  method  of  loading,  unloading  and 
cleaning?  A.  It  is  known  by  the  muzzle,  the  breach,  the  vent; 
you  can  load  by  the  numbers  or  without  the  numbers;  but  I 
explained  to  you  that  I  was  the  quartermaster's  teamster. 

Q.  But  you  were  in  the  artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  fort  in  Maryland?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  short 
time. 

Q.  Three  months?  A.  That  was  the  time  of  the  big  railroad 
strikes;  they  were  moving  all  over  then. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  railroad   strike?    A.  One  thousand   eight  hundred 
and  seventy-six;  the  year  of  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia. 
Senator  O'Conncwr. — The  time  they  burned   up  so  much  of 

Pittsburgh. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  was  the  strike?  A.  I  was  at  one  strike  in  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  was  at  Keyser,  West  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  Give  us  the  words  of  command  that  are  issued  by  the  com- 
manding ofl8cer  for  the  loading  of  a  gun  for  firing?  A.  By  the 
numbers  or  without  the  numbers. 

Q.  Give  us  by  the  numbers  first?  A.  "  Load,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  ready,  fire." 

Q.  Now  without  the  numbers?    A.  "  Load,  ready,  fire.'' 

Chairman  Lexow. — Either  this  man  is  a  consummate  actor, 
or  he  was  in  the  artillery. 

Mr.  Goff.— Certainly. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  I  don't  believe  that  he  is  a  consum- 
mate actor. 

Witness. — You  can  write  to  Captain  Warner. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Where  is  his  address?  A.  You  can  get  his  address  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  play  any  practical  jokes  on  your  cousin  ?  A, 
No,  sir;  but  he  played  them  on  me^borrowing  money  of  me  and 
refusing  to  pay  me  back. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  your  cousin  that  you  were  going  to  use 
a  discharge  that  was  not  an  honest  or  honorable  one  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  position  on  the  police?  A.  No,  sir;  never 
made  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  show  that  discharge  to  your  cousin,  and  say 
it  was  not  a  discharge  of  yours,  and  say  it  was  a  discharge  of 
another  man?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  man  that  can  not  read  or 
write,  and  what  is  the  use  of  showing  it  to  him. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  put  you  down  on  the  records  with  reference 
to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  to  you  that  he  wouldn't  use  a  discharge 
of  that  kind  for  a  row  of  houses?  A.  He  never  made  any  such 
expression  to  me. 

Q  Did  he  say  that  the  use  of  that  certificate  or  discharge 
might  entail  serious  consequences  upon  you?  A.  He  never 
did,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  threats  to  you  of  vengeance,  that  he 
would  get  square  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  to  Lawyer 
Finlan,  261  Broadway — 

Q.  That  i;9n't  it;  did  he  ever  make  any  threats  that  he  would 
get  square  with  you?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  me  personally. 

By   Senator   O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  having  made  any  threats  to  any- 
body about  doing  you  any  injury?  A.  He  went  to  Lawyer  Fin- 
Ian  to  say  that  he  would  go  before  the  police  commissioners 
and  swear  I  was  not  five  years  in  the  country,  and  he  would 
get  me  off  if  I  wouldn't  give  him  |500. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  he  is  your  first  cousin?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Were  his  father  and  your  father  brothers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mother  and  his  father  were  brothers  and  sisters? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

L.  420 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  can  not  read  and  write?    A. 

I  made  out  his  bills  for  him. 

« 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  write  his  name,  or  whether  he  has 
recently  learned?  A.  If  he  can  write  the  day  of  the  week  he 
recently  learned  it.  !  i 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^This  is  a  very  extraordinary  case. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  You  see  your  cousin  writing  now,  don't  yon?  A.  Let  me 
see  the  writing;  let  him  write  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
day  of  the  week. 

Patrick  McLaughliUi  resumed  the  stand  and  further  testified: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  cousin  has  sworn  that  you  couldn't  write  your  name? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  you  have  just  written;  is  that  your  handwriting. 
(Paper  shown  witness.)    A.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  I  hand  this  paper  to  you  at  random;  will  you  read  that 
article  there;  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  where  my  thumb  is. 
(Paper  handed  witness.) 

Chairman  Lexow. — Just  give  him  the  discharge.  A.  (Witness 
reading.)  'The  A.  P.  A.  has  captured  the  United  States  malls 
from  Washington;  its  documents  mave  been  sent  around  the 
community  — " 

Senator  O'Connor. — He  can  read,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Senator  Bradley. — He  can  both  read  and  write 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  able  to  read  and  write?    A.  When 
I  was  at  school  I  could  write,  but  I  forgot  the  most  since  I 
left   school. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  didn't  study  how  to  write  your  name,  or  how  to  read 
since  you  left  school,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  I  read  the  newspapera 
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By  Ghairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  take  that  paper;  to-day  is  the  16th  day  of  October; 
put  down  "Tuesday,  16th  of  October."  (Paper  handed  witness.) 
A.  No;  I  can  not  write  that;  I  only  told  you  I  could  write  my 
name. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  go  on  record  that  you  can  only  write 
your  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can  read  writing?  A.  Yes;  a  little;  I  can  read 
my  own  name. 

Q.  Can  you  read  that  discharge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — He  can  read  the  print  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Yes,  he  can  read  the  print  in  the  news- 
papers. { 

Mr.  Gofif. — If  you  direct  the  stenographer  to  write  out  at  once 
the  minutes  in  relation  to  this  matter,  between  these  two  men, 
we  will  see  and  clear  it  up. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  we  want  to  get  at  more  particu- 
larly is  whether  the  police  department  can  be  imposed  upon  by 
false  discharges. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  officer  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  as  expressed  up  to  this  time, 
is  not  against  or  disfavorable  to  the  patrolman. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  patrolman  in  this  case  occupies  precisely  the 
position  or  situation  that  every  patrolman  does  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned.  The  practice 
of  this  committee  has  been  that  it  has  never  directed  its  efforts 
against  any  individual,  and  whenever  a  patrolman  has  come  here 
and  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  belief,  this  committee 
has  evidenced  that  belief. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  try  and 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  has  gone  out  of  its  way;  and  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  this  committee,  and  reiterate  them  so  often  expressed, 
that  there  has  never  been  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee or  counsel,  to  what  is  called,  pound  the  police  in  this  city, 
that  their  efforts  have  been  completely  and  absolutely  directed 
against  a  system  which,  to  a  great  extent,  has  oppressed  the 
patrolmen  of  this  city  and  the  force.  There  are  many  honest 
and  honorable  men  on  the  force;  and  I  lio|n  that  Officer  Mc- 
Laughlin will  be  able  to  show,  for  his  own  sake,  that  his  cousin 
is  greatly  mistaken.  i  !        t    !■ 
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J.  Lawrence  Kearney,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  StKte^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  Did  you  serve  a  subpoena  upou  a  man  known  aB  The.  AUenT 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  When?    A.  Ten  minutes  to  1  today. 

Q.  When  was  that  subpoena  returr  ible?  A.  I  told  him  to  be 
here  at  2:30;  it  was  marked  10:30,  but  I  says  the  session  will 
commence  in  the  afternoon  at  2:30;  he  says,  "  I  will  be  there;"  it 
was  at  P.  J.  Kelly's  saloon,  corner  of  Bleecker  and  South  Fifth 
avenue.    . 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.^Is  he  not  here?    A.  He  doesn't  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  subpoenaed  Commissioner  Dalton  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  in  this  court  room  to  hear  certain 
testimony  which  we  wished  to  introduce,  and  which  affects  his 
department  Commissioner  Dalton  has  been  called  away  by  the 
illness  of  his  sister;  so  we  have  the  secretary  of  the  board  her& 

Mr.  Goff. — This  is  George  Alexander,  who  testified  before  this 
committee,  and  who  was  hounded  away  from  his  saloon.  He  is 
here  only  to  act  as  an  interpreter. 

George  Alexander,  was  duly  sworn  by  the  committee  to  act  as 
an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  examination  <rf 
the  witness  I  was  about  to  produce  will  necessarily  be  slow, 
owing  to  the  percolations  through  the  interpreter,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  near  4  o'clock  now  and  Captain  Berghold  is  here,  I  would 
ask  leave  to  take  this  witness  up  to-morrow  morning  and  to 
examine  Captain  Berghold  now  in  relation  to  this  lodging-house. 
I  wish  to  put  Henry  Van  Glahn  under  oath  until  to-morrow, 
gentlemen.    He  is  connected  with  this  Grecian  case. 

Henry  Van  Glahn,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
was  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman. — Witness,  vou  will  not  be  examined  to-day. 
Come  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  In  the 
meantime  do  not  allow  anybody  to  speak  to  you  with  reference 
to  any  matters  under  investigation  by  this  committee.  Yon 
understand  you  are  now  a  witness  under  oath,  a  witness  of  this 
committee,  and  that  you  are  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  its 
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lOhairman,  representing  this  committee.  Be  sure  that  you  do  not 
^low  anybody  to  speak  to  you,  or  do  not  speak  to  anybody. 

Benator  Bradley. — ^If  anybody  does,  you  let  us  know  to-morrow. 

William  C.  F.  Berghold,  was  recalled  by  the  committee,  and 
further  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Did  you  visit  the  premises  138  Park  Row?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  company  with  a  messenger  from  this  committee?  A. 
Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Did  that  bouncing  proprietor  object  to  his  entrance  with 
you?    A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q  Describe  to  the  committee  the  premises,  what  you  have 
seen  and  observed  there?  A.  Well,  there  are  26  beds  in  there, 
such  as  they  are. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Twenty-six;  there  are  some  on  the  ground 
floor  and  rear  of  the  saloon;  I  think  there  are  15  of  them. 
Q.  Ground  floor?    A.  Right  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  How  large  is  the  place  or  the  apartment  where  there  are  15 
beds?  A.  The  place  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  15  beds; 
they  are  in  two  rows  with  a  passageway  in  the  center. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  each  bed  and  its  neighbor? 
A.  Plenty;  sufHcient;  a  man  could  dress  and  go  to  bed  quite 
handily. 

Q.  How  are  these  beds?  A.  They  are  old  dilapidated  iron 
bedsteads;  some  with  iron  springs,  and  some  are  not;  some  few 
had  clean  sheets  on;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  rust  and  cobwelis  on  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  plenty  dirt,  upstairs  in  the  second  and  third  floors;  there  are 
a  few  in  the  s  *cond  floor  right  over  the  saloon,  and  the  balance  are 
in  the  third  floor;  they  are  in  worse  condition  than  cm  the  first 
floor. 

Q.  In  worse  condition?  A.  Yes  sir;  it  looks  like  a  temporary 
affair.  '  '    I  < 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  condition  of  the  house;  the  roof  of  the 
house,  for  instance,  and  the  roof  of  this  extension?  A.  That  is 
apparently  in  a  I  ad  and  leaky  condition,  because  I  saw  some 
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water  on  the  floor;  he  claimed  while  I  was  tbere,  that  he  ia  going 
to  alter  the  place,  and  all  hands  would  haye  to  get  oat;  that  tiie 
-contract  was  given  out  now. 

Q.  How  about  the  appearance  of  the  place  as  to  haring  been 
used?  A.  Some  tix  stairs  appeared  to  have  been  used,  but  tfanee 
on  the  ground  floor  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  bed-clothing  that  you  obserfed 
on  the  beds  on  the  floor?  A.  That  would  do  for  summer;  tiie 
covering  was  very  light  indeed. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  just  a  sheet?  A.  Some  sheet,  and  a  vei7 
light  covering,  that  is  about  all;  I  saw  no  covering  sufficient  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  ^ 

Q.  No  blankets?    A.  I  saw  none. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  You  regard  the  whole  outflt  as  a  temporary  outfit?  A. 
Temporary  outflt,  from  my  observation. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  evidence  or  signs  of  these  beds  or 
these  rooms  having  been  used  recently?  A.  There  were  some 
few  there  with  clean  sheets  over  them ;  of  course,  I  couldnt  tdl; 
they  might  have  been  used,  and  some  looked  as  if  they  migU 
have  been  used  for  a  year  without  being  shook  up  or  straight* 
ened  out    * 

Q.  In  what  condition  were  the  ro  -ibS?  A.  Well,  not  any 
cleaner  than  they  should  be;  there  was,  of  course,  wooden  floors; 
in  some  of  the  comers  it  seeEo«l  that  »lirt  had  been  swept  in 
the  comer. 

Q.  Din.  lying  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  taken  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  You  didn't  expect,  Mr.  Qoflf,  that  this  man 
could  furnish  a  Fifth  avenue  hote^  for  ir;  cents  a  night,  did  you. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  captain. 

Moses  D.  Hamilton,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testifled  as  f-  Mows: 

Examined  \>y  Mr.  Guff: 

Q.  Your  partner,  Mr.  Miller,  testifled  here  the  other  day,  about 
the  payment  of  |15  for  a  polling-place;  are  you  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Miller?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  entry  in  the  book  was  that  the  money  was  paid  to  the 
police;  did  you  pay  that  money  to  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  police  officer  did  you  pay  that  money?  A.  He  said 
he  was  sergeant  at  the  Tremont  station. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  name?    A.  I  i)i«ln't  at  that  time. 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  man  if  you  saw  him?    A.  I  think 

BO.     < 

Mr.  Gofif; —  Captain  Larkins,  just  step  up  here. 

Q.  Look  at  that  officer  (pointing  to  Captain  Larkins).  A.  That 
is  the  gentleman. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  to  whom  you  paid  the  |15?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  the  |15  ?  A.  He  came  there  first 
to  see  about  the  place. 

Q.  This  sergeant?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  officer  who  stood  up  in  front  of  you  was  the  sergeant 
at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  captain  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^That  shows  how  promotion  goes  by  merit 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  asked  me  first  if  they 
could  have  the  place;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  of  anything  to 
hinder,  that  I  would  speak  to  my  partner  about  it;  as  near  as 
I  remember  he  called  again,  and  agreed  then  to  take  the  place; 
after  he  agreed  to  take  the  place  and  I  signed  the  paper  to  that 
effect,  then  he  said  it  was  customary  to  pay  that  amount  of 
money. 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars?  A.  Yes;  I  thought  it  was  a  little  too 
much;  then  I  spoke  about  waiting  until  we  received  our  money. 
•  Q.  From  the  city?  A.  He  said  it  was  customary  to  pay  it  in 
advance.   •, 

Q.  To  pay  the  police  in  advance?  A.  Yes;  or  whoever  dis- 
penses those  places. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  then?  A.  Then  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  it 
then,  but  I  could  give  him  a  check,  and  he  preferred  to  call 
again. 

Q.  He  didn't  want  the  check?  A.  No;  he  called  again,  tiien 
I  paid  him. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  officer  who  stood  up  here  before  you?  A. 
Yes;  there  was  another  gentleman  with  him,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber his  name;  I  don't  know  that  I  would  his  looks. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  about  this  man  to  whom  you  paid  the 
mopey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  offer  him  a  check?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  refused  to  take  a  check  and  said  he  would  call 
again?  A.  I  think  he  said  that  the  captain  woaldn't  like  to 
take  a  check,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  captain's  name?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge; no,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  that  the  officer  that  you  designate 
there  is  the  man?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  understand  it  is  a  serious  charge  against  him?  A. 
I  understand. 

Senator  O'Connor. — How  much  do  they  receive  for  the  uae 
of  the  building. 

Chairman   Lexow. — Fifty   dollars.  t 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  him  that  it  was  enstomary  « 
usual  to  pay  that  amount?  A.  That  is  what  he  tdd  me,  that 
everybody  paid  that;  it  was  cust(Mnary. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  any  of  you  people  would  just  as  soo& 
have  rented  that  place  to  the  city  for  |35  instead  of  ^50,  and 
give  the  city  the  advantage  of  the  (15  instead  of  giving  indi- 
viduals this  amout,  and  you  would  a  great  deal  rather  do  ihMt, 
wouldn't  you?  A.  Well,  it  would  be  all  the  same  I  should 
think;  my  opinion  is  that  (50  is  not  too  much  for  a  basinet 
place  to  be  upset;  I  don't  think  it  is  any  too  much. 

Q.  It  is  five  days?  A.  That  place  really  belongs  to  ih&n;  it 
properly  should  be  opened  to  9  o'clock  at  night;  it  really  belongs 
to  them. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  practically,  that  you  did  rent  your  place  for 
(35  instead  of  (50;  that  is  what  it  netted  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  would  have  rented  it  to  the  city  for  (35?  A. 
At  that  time  we  were  strangers  in  business  and  wanted  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  people;  other  times  we  would  not. 

Thomas  Kearns,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  you  would  caution  this  witness.  We  can 
not  examine  him  until  to-morrow. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  understand,  witness,  that  you  are 
now  a  witness  of  this  committee  under  oath,  and  that  yoa 
must  not  let  anybody  approach  or  speak  to  you  with  reference 
to  testimony  that  you  are  to  give  before  this  committee. 
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Mr.Gofif. — Notify  all  the  witnesses  under  subpoena,  who  have 
not  \)o?v  examined,  to  be  here  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 

^   please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^  Chairman  Lexow. — All  the  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
will  attend  here  to-mori»ow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.    The 

;:   committee's  session  will  be  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  47th  session  of  the  committee,  >Vednesday, 
October  17,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Charles  T.  Saxton,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Gewge  W. 
Robertson  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound;  John  W.  Goff  and  Frank 
Moss  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Moss  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee being  present  we  will  continue  our  deliberation. 

Mr.  Moss. — We  are  ready  sir. 

Frank  H.  Johnson,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination    bv   Mr.    Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  A  manager  of  receptions,  wed- 
dings and  parties. 

Q.  You  are  in  business  for  you  father,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  arranging  for  receptions  you  have  to  put  awnings 
upon  the  sidewalks  at  times,  don't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  arrange  for  upon  the  street?  A.  Taking 
charge  of  the  carriages. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  have  the  attendance  of  policemen  at  times? 
A.  At  times,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances?  A.  Well,  in  case  of  a  very 
large  reception  on  Fifth  avenue,  or  a  street  that  I  think  it  is 
n^eemaurj  to  have  one. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  privilege  of  putting  up  the 
awnings?    A.  I  have  never  paid  a  penny. 

Q.  But  you  have  paid  money  to  the  police?  A.  I  paid  money 
a9  a  present  at  the  request  of  the  people  who  have  or  give  the 
reception,  or  ball,  or  wedding. 

Q.  You  have  made  presents,  but  not  by  way  of  extortion 
but  as  showing  the  good  feeling  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
reception  is  being  given?    A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  idea. 
IJ.  421 
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Q.  Who  is  the  money  paid  to?    A.  The  officer  that  is  detuM 
there. 

Q    How  much  would  it  be  made?    A.  From  fl  to  |S. 
Q.  For  just  standing  upon  the  sidewalk?     A.  That  i»  tbo< 
all,  and  in  case  the  street  got  blocked  he  would,  of  coane,  trr 
to  straighten  it  out 

Q.  Who  did  the  officer  divide  with;  do  you  know?  A  Tkil 
is  something  I  don't  know;  if  I  paid  him  I  considered  thatl 
wa.«  through  and  did  not  know  what  was  done  with  it  ai 
considered  I  was  through. 

Q.  How  many  times  Lave  yon  done  that?  A.  It  is  hard  far 
me  to  telj. 

Q.  A  ;;ieat  many  tunes?  A.  Yes;  at  least  I  have  not  donek 
a  great  many  times,  as  I  have  not  had  charg  of  that  longer  tlm 
for  the  past  two  years;  my  father  is  sick,  and  not  able  to  attoi 
to  it;  previous  to  that  he  attended  to  that 

Q.  You  find  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  the  officer  who  stands  m 
the  sidewalk  from  |1  to  $5?     A.  Yes;  it  is  customary. 

Q.  According  to  the  financial  stienrfth  of  the  people?  A  K«t 
exactly;  as  a  geneml  rule  it  is  f5. 

Q.  It  is  an  exception  when  it  gets  less?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
(}.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  officer  about  whit 
was  done  with  t!ie  $5?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  questioned  an  officer 
what  he  did  with  the  J5. 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  understanding  in  your  business  as  t» 
what  is  done  with  the  ^5?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  suggested  to  you  first  —  take  the  first  time  you  eref 
heard  of  it  —  who  suggested  to  you  first  that  you  should  pij 
money  to  the  ofl'rer?    A.  Nobody;  tljat  is  my  own  suggestion. 

Q.  You  did  it  because  you  recognized  it  as  the  custom  of  tk 
wedding?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  extra  duty  the  officer  mi 
perfoiTuing;  and  it  is  customary  to  give  him  a  little  present  ii 
case  of  a  wedding  or  reception,  when  he  came  down  for  extit 
dutv. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  officer  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  on  post  duty?     A.  Well,  I  don't  think — 

Q.  You  never  questioned  whether  or  not  the  officer  would  be 
otherwise  on  post  duty  did  you?  A.  The  only  time  I  think  I 
paid  an  oflicer  anything  was  when  he  was  detailed  at  that  phce, 
and  I  went  to  the  station-house  and  asked  him  to  be  detailed  t» 
that  place. 

Q.  Do  you  meaij  to  say  it  is  the  general  custom  and  onde^ 
standing  in  y-vr  busin  s«,  that  wl.en  ai  officer  does  work  out* 
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^  side  of  patroling  his  post,  he  must  be  paid  extra  for  it?  A.  I 
havp  always  thought  so;  of  course,  at  the  request  of  the  people 
^\  who  are  giving  the  ball ;  of  course,  they  have  to  say  first  whether 
^^  they  want  to  give  this  officer  a  present;  I  never  paid  him  unless 
•     I  was  authorized  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conve'^^ation  with  your  father  about 
'    paying  money  to  put  up  awnings?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew 
tliere  was  any  occasion;  I  never  paid  anything. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  know  whether  your  father  ever  paid  anything?  A. 
1  can  say  very  sure  he  has  not. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  ujsked  for  any  money  by  a  police  official? 
A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  tliat?    A.  PosiLiv«*. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  father  being  asked  for  any  money? 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  might  say  very  sure  he  was  never  asked  by 
i  anybody;  I  think  if  he  was  asked  he  would  not  pay  it,  and  would 
*  not  consider  it  right  he  should. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  objections  or  obstructions  thrown 
i.-ln  the  way  of  erecting  these  awnings  or  having  obstructions? 
■^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Were  these  officers  that  you  speak  of  specially  stationed 
those  places?  A.  The  police  were  specially  detailed  each 
e  at  my  request. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  extm  service,  you  meant  us  to  under- 

d  that  the  services  rendered  by  a  policeman  in  the  protec- 

n  of  property  and  the  prevention  of  crime  which  was  his  busi- 

,   on   your   request,    was   an   extra  service?    A.  I   always 

ought  it  was  extra  duty  he  was  doing,  when  he  got  a  special 

ail  at  a  reception  or  ball;  I  can  not  say  positively  whether  it 

or  not 

Q,  You  don't  know   whether  or   not  the   time  of  his  regular 

trol  was  decreased  by  the  amount  of  special  duty  he  did  on 

r  premises?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not    \  \ 
lUr.  Moss. — It  is  a  small  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  a 
mall   tributary  stream. 


ii. 
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Senator  Cantor. — ^I  desire  ta  make  a  statement.  I  have  cod- 
feri'ed  several  times  with  Mr.  Goodhart,  who  is  president  of  tbe 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society  where  the  childr^i  of  Mrs.  Urdiit- 
tal  are  confined,  and  he  told  me  this  morning  that  thcj  are 
perfectly  willing  to  deliver  the  children  up  to  the  mother 
whenever  this  committee  and  the  counsel  in  their  wisdom  ahill 
determine  it  is  best  for  their  welfare,  without  legal  proceed- 
ings, simply  upon  receipt  of  a  demand  of  the  conunittee  or 
counsel. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Do  you  know  if  this  woman  is  a  womai 
that  has  means  to  take  care  of  the  children,  whether  it  will  be 
best  to  deliver  the  children  to  her. 

Mr.  Moss. — We  will  look  into  the  matter  very  carefully  before 
we  recommend  the  delivery  of  the  children.  We  will  look 
into  the  matter. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Why  is  it  not  better  to  have  the  sodetj 
satisfied  that  she  can  maintain  the  children  instead  of  putting 
the  responsibility  upon  this  committee,  or  upon  the  counsel  for 
the  future  conduct  of  the  mother  toward  those  children. 

Senatorf  Pound. — ^The  society  has  made  an  investigatioB, 
and  they  have  determined  the  mother  has  not  a  proper  placets 
take  care  of  her  ohildreu;  and  what  has  the  committee  to  do 
with  the  children.  i 

Senator  Cantor. — It  is  not  the  Gerry  Society,  but  the  Hebrew 
society  in  whose  possession  the  children  are.  Of  course,  they 
expect  your  committee  or  its  counsel  to  determine  the  ability 
of  the  mother  to  properly  care  for  the  children. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  think  you  agree  with  us,  Mr.  Moss,  that 
neither  you  or  we  desire  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  step  rf 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  do  not  care  to  incur  the  responsibility.  I  do  not 
care  to  do  more  than  give  my  opinion,  and  if  the  society  wooH 
take  my  opinion  I  should  be  glad  of  it 

Senator  Pound. — We  appreciate  the  action  of  the  society  ssi 
are  much  indebted  to  them  for  their  courtesy  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Moss. — May  we  suggest,  Mr.  Senator,  to  the  society  that 
they  shall  send  a  representative  of  their  own  to  make  a> 
investigation. 

Senator  Cantor. — They  have  made  an  investigation  and  tbey 
found  on  investigation  that  the  woman  was  thoroughly  tmst- 
worthy,  and  that  the  charges  made  against  her  in  their  judgmeit 
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was  absolately  unfounded.  So  far  as  their  investigation  goes 
'the  woman  is  a  pure  woman,  and  perfectly  moral,  and  not  guilty 
of  the  offenses  charged  against  her;  and  they  say,  in  thinking 
of  that  aspect  of  the  case,  after  investigation,  they  are  willing 
to  give  the  children  up,  and  they  prefer  the  committee  to  take 
oome  part  in  the  matter,  and  if  not  they  will  act  independently, 
•but  they  simply  say  the}^  do  not  desire  to  put  this  committee 
€»  their  counsel  to  the  expense  of  making  an  application  to  the 
A^ourt  for  a  writ. 

Mr.  Moss. — The     proposition     was     evidently     made  out  of 
4X>urtesy  to  the  committee,  and  we  will  consider  that  as  an' 
endeavor   to  act   wisely,. 

Chairman  Lexow. — They  '  have  made  an  investigation  and 
found  all  the  charges  against  her  chastity  and  conduct  absolutely 
unfounded.    ' 

Mr.  Goff. — ^We  have  the  officers  of  the  Hebrew  institution 
make  those  investigations. 

Senator  O'Connor. — If  the  committee  does  nothing  else  but 
to  re-establish  the  good  character  of  that  woman  they  have 
performed  a  work  worthy  of  the  amount  the  Btate  may  spend 
upon  it 

Senator  Cantor. — I  suppose  they  thought  an  application  would 
have  to  be  made  for  a  writ,  and  under  that  consideration  they 
z   are  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  children  up. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  understand  the  question.    We  considered  the 
question  of  going  into  the  Federal  courts,  she  being  an  alien, 
-^  and  going  into  the  Federal  Court. 

Senator  O'Connor. — I  think  the  woman  is  entitled  to  her  chil- 
"'^  dren,  even  if  she  is  poor,  nobody  can  take  the  children  away 
"  from  the  parent,  even  though  poor. 

Mr.  Moss. — There  is  no  case  that  has  come  before  the  com- 
1  ^Ittee  that  has  come  nearer  to  my  heart  than  this  case. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  beg  leave  to  read  the  following  letter  which  I 
kave  received  from  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections upon  this  question  of  fraudulent  registration,  which  I 
%ddressed  them  upon. 

•*  John  W.  Goff,  Esq. : 

*•'  Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  15th  inst., 
%n  regard  to  complaints  received  by  you  of  false  registration  in 
itlie  Sixteenth  Assembly  district,  said  to  be  by  persons  sojourning 
^n  Blackwell's  island,  in  the  institutions  under  the  care  of  this 
department,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  com- 
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iinmication  Bent  to  the  heads  of  our  institations  in  1892:  *Sir.— 
As  there  may  be  doubts  touching  the  qualifications  of  the  help 
registered  from  your  institution,  this  board  directs  you  and  tbem 
that,  to  avoid  any  question,  they  must  be  restrained  from 
voting  at  the  present  election.  This  board  is  unwilling  that  any 
vote  should  be  cast  at  this  election,  which  is  not  ii*  full  accord 
with  the  laws  on  the  statute  books.  Hoping  that  this  queirtioi 
maj  be  judicially  determined  before  another  election,  I  am  3'ooiu 
H.  H.  Porter,  President'  I  would  also  state  that  the  attenUoi 
of  the  heads  of  our  institutions  has  been  called  to  this  com- 
mnnication,  and  they  have  been  directed,  so  far  as  lies  in  thdr 
power,  to  prevent  the  registration  or  voting  of  any  person  not 
legally  qualified  to  do  so. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"H.  H.   PORTER, 

"  President" 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  want  to  make   that   part  of  tke 
record? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  and  I  ask  this  be  marked  in  evidence  and  gife 
it  to  the  stenographer. 

Marked  Exhibit  1,  October  17,  1894,  L.  W.  H. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  have  been  in  receipt  of  several  communicatioBi 
regarding  the  status  and  workings  of  the  association  known  u 
the  Patrolman's  Benefit  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
composed  of  patrolmen  of  the  police  force.     I  have  in  viewrf 
the  communications  I  have  received  had  the  bank  iu  which  th* 
moneys  had  been  and  are  deposited  prepare  for  me  a  bwoh 
statement  from  their  book.     I  had  carefully  examined  that  atitfr 
nif  nt,  together  with  such  evidence  as  the  officers  of  the  aswctf' 
tion  have  presented  to  me.     The  trustees  of  that  association  at 
in  court  to-day  in  response  to  subpoena,  and  every  figure  retnnrf 
to   me  from   tlie  bank   has   been   satisfactorily   explained,  tM 
every  draft  and  money  that  appears  upon  the  bank's  statemeati 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained.     There  were  many  things  « 
the  bank's  statement  which  I  failed  to  understand  until  the  officew 
and  trustees  of  the  association  had  explained  to  me.     I  am  sa* 
fied  that  all  the  items  drawn  out  from  the  bank  in  the  Nineteen* 
ward,  however,  as  given  to  me  in  this  statement,  had  been  Bva» 
for  the  burial   of  members,   commencing  at  the   sum  of  |l3f 
for  each  death,  and  then   the  same  had  been    raised  reoentfT 
from  January  1,    1804,    to    the    sum    of    |175    for    each  deaA 
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The  deposits  being  unequal  amounts,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  cause  of  that  is  the  failure  of  the  officers, 
or  all  the  members  of  the  association,  to  pay  their 
25  cents  a  month  regularly,  the  collectors  to  turn  it  in,  so 
the  different  amounts  diffet  by  Ihf  month  and  different  dates. 
1  am  satisfied  so  far,  Mr.  Chairma*.  and  gentlemen,  from  the 
statement  supplied  to  me  by  the  banks,  and  also  by  the  officers 
of  the  association,  that  this  committee  has  at  the  present  time 
nothing  to  inquire  from  this  association;  that  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  the  patrolmen  of  the  city  of  New  York  purely  for  benevo- 
lent services  in  cases  of  death  and  burial  of  their  members. 

Senator  Pound. —  Where  was  this  association  organized? 

Mr.  Qoflf. —  WLtn  was  that  oiganized.  Officer  Murphy,  or 
Divine.    , 

The  Officer. —  Four  vears  ago. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  four  years  ago.  I  have  returns  fnnn  1890. 
Considering  the  pressure  of  business  we  have  on  hand,  I  do  not 
consider  it  of  importance  that  these  officers  should  be  examined, 
because  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  derived  from  their  ex- 
amination, except  the  facts  I  have  stated.  They  have  confined 
their  operations  wholly  on  the  statement  of  their  officers  to  cases 
of  benevolence  among  their  members,  which,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  not  fault  to  find  with.    Now  officer,  you  may 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  on  the  contrary.  You  may  go,  officer,  and  the 
other  trustees  of  the  association. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  A  matter  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion.   Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  can  show  to  the  commit- 
tee the  number  of  policemen  that  are  assigned  to  private  per- 
sons to  perform  official   duty,  and    paid    by  the  city,  when,  as 
matter  of  fact,  I  understand  it  they  should  have  been  paid  by 
ihe  parties  requiring  the  services. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  That  subject  has  engaged  my  attention. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  I  understand  there  are  500  of  the  police 
:foPce  of  the    city,  under  certain    pretexts,    assigned  to  special 
organizations,  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who  re- 
-f^ceive  the  service. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  subject  has  been  receiving  our  attention,  and 
9t  will  be  brought  to  your  attention  when  we  have  the  prox)er 
^nd  responsible  officers  on  the  stand. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  especially  important  from  tlie 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  see  they  propose  to  raise  the  taxation  of 
this  city  |1,5UO,000  a  year  for  the  compensation  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Goff. —  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  what  Seut 
tor  O'ConnoD  hajs  stated  is  true,  and  rather  onderestimatri 
instead  of  overestimate^.  The  only  difficulty  is,  a  record  ii 
not  so  kept  on  all  the  officers  so  assigned,  and  it  wouM  be 
very  diflQcult  to  prove,  by  recoinis  in  the  department,  of  the  it- 
si^ment  of  such  officers. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Who  does  the  business? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Ordinarily  at  the  headquarters,  the  superintendest 
is  the  man,  under  orders  of  the  commissioners,  of  course;  bit 
then  I  have  found  that  many  assignments  have  been  made  by 
different  captains  in  their  precincts  to  different  corporatwn 
and  associations  in  their  precinct. 

rhainnan  Lexow. —  And  the  fact  is,  those  officers  are  asdgied 
on  their  salaries  from  the  city  and  gratuiticMS  from  these  orgii- 
izations. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  rendered  no  service  to  the  city- 
Senator  O- Connor. —  When,  under  < !  e  law,  the  corpomtiM 
have  a  right  to  have  men   appointed   empowered  with  all  tt« 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Bradley. —  In  1877,  I  had  a  law  passed  in  Brookhi 
requiring  the  officers  to  pay  $3.50  a  day  for  detail  service;  flat 
is  the  law  in  Brooklyn.  i 

Mr.  Goff. —  After  calling  Antonia  Condrianus  I  desire  to  prt 
this  matter  only  because  we  have  requested  Commissioner  M- 
on  to  be  present,  the  president  of  the  excise  board,  and  he  i» 
sitting  besides  me,  and  he  would  have  been   here  yesterfiT 
only  by  the  sickness  of  a  near  relative.    The  purport  of  ttii 
testimony  is  to  show,  gentlemen,  that  even  while  this  commitlf* 
sitting,   and    within    the  space  of  about  a  w€^k,  a  stranger  iB«r 
city  is  inveigled  into  a  public  house,  a  licensed  liquor  store  «• 
South  street.    Is  the  proprietor  here.     (A  man  responds,  ye*l 
And  he,  in  that  liquor  store — a  poor  sailor,  discharged  tn0 
his  ship  at  Halifax,  comes  on  to  New  York  to  get  money  due  » 
him,  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  wanders  on  South  8tr«* 
and  he  is  inveigled  into  this  store,  a  licensed  place,  and  he  i» 
held  up  and  robbed  in  front  of  the  bar,  while  the  propriety 
and  his  bartender  were  present,  and  not  a  finger  raise  to  protf<< 
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liim.  That  is  a  licensed  liquor  store  in  this  city  and  on  one  of 
our   public  thorooighfares. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Has  that  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of   the  excise  board  here? 

Mr.  Goft. — We  are  going  to  bring  it  now,  sir,  that  is  why  we 
haTe  Commissioner  Dalton  here  for.  George  (addressing  the 
interpreter)  you  put  the  questions  to  the  witness,  and  then  you 
giye  us  his  answers  the  same  as  if  he  were  speaking,  you 
understand   that,   George?  ^ 

The  Interpreter. — Yes,  sir. 

Antonia  Convrianus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  dulj;  sworn,  testified/  as  follows: 

Examination   by   Mr.   QoS: 

Q.  Antonia,  are  you  a  sailor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  at  Halifax  recently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  discharged  from  your  ship  at  Halifax?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  discharge?    (Showing  witness  pai)er.)    A. 
'   Tea,  sir. 

^       Q.  This  is  a  certificate  of  the  discharge  from  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  the  ship  Maribout?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Paper  marked  Exhibit  2,  October  17,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 
Q.  Did  you  get  paid  in  Halifax?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 
^      Q.  Did  you  get  all  the  money  in  Halifax?    A.  One  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars;  yes,  sir. 
^      Q.  Were  did  you  go  to  from  Halifax?    A.  The  day  when  I 
'  got  paid  off,  I  took  the  railroad  and  came  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  did  you  come  to  New  York  for?  A.  I  thought  I 
HV'oiild  get  better  chance  in  New  York  than  in  Halifax,  a  better 
^sliance  to  ship. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrfve  in  New  York?    A.  I  got  in  here 

.turday  night  —  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Was  it  last  Saturday  morning?    A.  Last  Saturday  mom- 

;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  first  night  in  New  York?    A.  At 
boarding-house,  No.  374  Water  street 
Q.   Front   street?    A.   Water   street 
Q.  Were  you  robbed  of  your  money?    A  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  were  you  robbed?    A.  Monday,  sir. 
U  422 
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Q.   Monday?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  Monday;  tell  us  what  street  you  were 
on?  A.  I  left  the  hoarding-house  ahout  8  o'clock  and  went  oat 
with  a  shipmate  to  take  a  walk  around  and  we  went  around  as 
far  as  South  street,  me  and  my  shipmate,  and  we  walked  and  goc 
a  glass  of  liquor  in  a  liquor  store,  and  we  w-ent  down  near  Sooili 
street,  so  we  met  four  fellows  on  the  street;  those  four  fellow* 
they  asked  if  we  were  going  to  treat,  and  so  this  shipmate  said 
all  right,  and  the  shipmate  said  let  us  go  in  a  liqaor  store  near 
there. 

Q.  The  shipmate  said  so?  A.  Yes;  and  that  party  said  no, 

they  have  not  got  good  beer  and  we  go  further  away  to  get  where 

they  have  good  beer;  and  they  brought  us  into  that  liqaor  store. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  liquor   store  you  were 

brought  into?    A.  No.  152  South  street 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  place;  what  it  was  called! 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  four  men  went  in  there  with  you  and 
your  shipmate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  took  place  there?  A.  He  said  they  got 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer  there,  and  his  shipmate  treated  firti, 
and  then  he  treated,  and  as  soon  as  he  paid  the  barkeeper  the 
money  he  found  somebody  was  stealing  down  his  pockets,  bf 
said ;  he  told  the  shipmate  at  the  same  time  to  go  out,  and  the 
shipmate  told  him  to  wait  until  I  go  to  the  water-clo»et,  and  thea 
I  will  come  out;  this  time  the  shipmate  went  to  the  toilet;  those 
four  fellows  wanted  to  grab  him  by  the  neck,  and  the  other  held 
his  hand  down,  and  the  other  pounded  him  in  his  eye,  and  the 
other  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  Stand  up  and  let  us  see  your  pocket  (the  witness  stands  np 
and  shows  his  pocket  ripped  for  some  distance). 

Q.  You  had  the  money  in  that  pocket  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  much  money?    A.  I  had  the  pocket  sewed  up  heit  Irl 
and  that  is  where  they  tore  it.  |g 

(i.  It  was  buttoned,  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  much  money  did  you  have  in  your  pocket?    A  One 
hi'iidred  and  thirty  dollars. 

(J.  And  they  took  every  dollar  of  it,  did  they?     A.  Yes,  sir;  |ii 
only  small  change  they  left  me  in  the  change  pocket 

Q.  Were  you  struck  in  the  face?    A.  Yes,  there  is  a  mark«  Is 
my  eve.  It 
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Q.  Did  that  take  place  right  in  front  of  the  bar  where  you 
"were  drinking?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  behind  the  bai'?  A.  The  proprietor  was  outside, 
and  a  gentleman  there,  and  the  bartender  was  behind  the  bar. 

Q.  Mr.  Van  Glahn,  please  stand  up;  is  this  the  proprietor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  proprietor  stand  in  front  of  the  bar,  and  the 
bailender  behind  the  bar  while  you  were  being  assaulted  and 
robbed?    A.  Y'es,  sir.        , 

Q.  Did  you  cry  out?  A.  I  could  not  holler  because  they  had 
me  by  the  neck,  and  the  proprietor  was  along  side  of  me. 

Q.  Did  the  proprietor  say  anything  or  do  anything?  A.  He 
did  not  move  from  the  place  where  he  was  standing. 

Q.  Did  the  bartender  do  anything  or  say  anything?  A.  He 
did  not  move  from  his  place,  neither  his  bartender. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  were  robbed?  A.  I  ran  after 
the  shipmate  that  was  in  the  water-closet,  and  at  the  same  time 
mv  shipmate  was  coming  out  and  I  told  him  I  got  robbed,  and 
I  was  too  excited  to  explain  that  right  away,  because  the  blood 
was  coming  out  of  my  mouth,  I  was  hit  in  the  mouth  so. 

Q  Did  you  run  out  into  the  street?  A.  I  ran  with  my  ship- 
mate as  soon  as  my  shipmate  came  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  policeman?  A.  About  four  doors  below  a 
polrceman  was  standing. 

Q.  What  did  the  policeman  do?  A.  He  brought  me  down  to 
the  liquor  store  and  got  the  liquor  store's  number  and  the 
proprietor's  name. 

Q.  And  did  the  officer  arrest  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  arrest  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  did  he  arrest  anyone?  A.  The  policeman 
brought  me  to  the  station-house  and  from  the  station-house  they 
Bent  two  men  down  and  got  them  arrested,  and  the  next  day 
they  went  to  court,  and  the  judge  did  not  ask  any  questions  at 
all :  he  says  he  only  listened  to  the  story  of  what  Mr.  Van  Olahn 
Bays,  and  the  detective,  and  the  sergeant 

Q.  They  did  not  ask  this  man  any  questions?  A.  He  did  not 
ask  him  any  questions. 

Q.  And  the  man  that  was  arrested  was  discharged?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  man  that  was  arrested  as  one  of  the 
men  that  assaulted  and  robbed  you?  A.  The  man  who  robbed 
me  skipped  out. 
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Q.  Was  the  man  that  was  arrested  one  of  the  men  that  was 
there  in  the  store  when  you  were  robbed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  one  in  the  court,  or  coal<l  you  make  jour- 
self  understood  by  any  one  in  the  court?  A.  They  did  not  uk 
him  any  questions,  he  says,  in  the  court. 

y.  Did  not  ask  him  any  questions?    A.  No  qoestions  at  alL 

(J.  Did  the  judge  ask  questions  of  Van  Glahn,  the  proprietor? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  I  hand  you  this  little  ticket,  and  ask  you  if  yon  recared 
that  ticket  in  the  liquor  store  where  you  -were  robbed?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — This  ticket  reads,  "Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Hemr 
Van  (llahn,  proprietor;  furnished  rooms  to  let,_  152  Sonth  street, 
!New  York ;  "  on  the  reverse  side,  "  Five  of  these  tickets  good  for 
one  5-cent  drink."  We  ofPer  th^s  ticket  in  evidence,  with  special 
charge  to  the  stenojjrapher  that  he  keeps  it  sacredly,  became 
some  one  mij^ht  take  advantage  of  the  offer  it  contains. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  get  back  any  of  your  money?  A.  I  have  iwt 
a  cent  to  my  name. 

Q.  How  are  you  living  since?  A.  I  stop  in  the  boardinf* 
house,  the  same  place  where  I  was  before. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  no  money?  A.  I  have  not  ji^ot  one  penny 
ro  niv  name. 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

<}.  What  court  was  he  taken  to?.    A.  To  the  Tombs  Court 

Q.  Vour  shipmate  is  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  doff. —  Well,  we  won't  examine  him  because  wehtret 
great  deal  of  business.  Senator  Bo^'d,  we  will  ask  yoa  a  U^ 
questions. 

John  G.  Boyd,  railed  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  bein^ 
<1ulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goll : 

Q.  You  are  a  niember  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ttt 
State?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  Senator  of  this  State?     A.  Yei,  A 

Q.  Was  this  matter  testified  to  by  the  Greek  sailor  brought© 
your  attention?     A.  Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  professional  capacity  of  Senator?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  it?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  I  heard  their  statement,  and  I  tbwii* 
the  matter  ought  to  be  made  public;  I  thought  it  was  a  terriW* 
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iMitrago,  and  in  order  to  get  more  information  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  place,  I  thought  I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Telkulsy, 
its  he,  being  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  would 
be  likely  to  know  of  the  character  of  this  place;  from  the  card 
I  supposed  it  was  a  place  of  some  size  and  importance;  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Telkulsy  and  took  these  men  with  me,  and  he  ex- 
pr.'Hs(^l  jxreat  indignation  that  such  a  thing  should  have  occurred, 
jind  spoke  very  kindly  to  the  men;  he  stated  that  he  would  send 
a.nd  imk  this  man  to  come  to  his  place  so  as  to  get  more  informa- 
tion about  the  fact,  and  he  did  so,  and  the  man  came  there;  we 
had  some  conversation  in  regard  to  it,  and  Mr.  Van  Glahn  stated 
lie  recognized  the  man  who  came  in. 

Q.  That  is  this  man  present  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  remem- 
]>'i'{'d  tlie  circumstances,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  help  it, 
and  that  is  about  all  1  think  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  he  asked  by  you  or  •  ny  one  in  your  presence,  if 
he  interfered — Van  (}lahn  interfered — in  any  way  to  save  this 
l)oy?  A.  Yen,  sir;  I  asked  him  himself;  I  said  Mr.  Van  Glahn, 
what  did  you  do  when  this  affair  occurred;  when  you  saw  these 
men  treated  in  this  way;  he  said  I  did  not  do  anything;  saitl  T, 
didn't  .\  cu  call  the  police,  or  didn't  you  make  any  attempt  to  have 
these  iobl)(»rs  stopi)ed;  and  he  said,  no,  he  could  not. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

t- 

(J.  Did  he  know  any  of  them?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  was  it  admitted  also  that  his  bartender  was  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Van  Glahn  then  stated  about  his  having 
been  taken  to  court  and  discharged. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  i-esulted  in  the  fact  that  Van  Glahn  or  his 
bartender  made  no  effort  to  save  this  poor  sailor  from  being 
assaulted  and  robbed  right  in  his  place?  A.  That  is  what  he 
stated,  sir. 

Bv   Senator   Cantor: 

Q.  Did  he  give  the  reason.  Senator,  why  he  did  not  interfere? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  now  he  stated  that  when 
this  man,  after  he  had  been  attacked,  that  he  turned  aroand, 
and  he  was  standing  there,  and  he  ran  against  him  and  knocked 
him  down,  or  something  of  that  kind;  that  is  fhe  whole  thing. 
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Henry  Van  Glahn,  called  as  a  witness  on  bebalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination   by  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  How  many  people  were  registered  and  voted  from  yonr 
Knickerbocker  Hotel  last  year?  A.  I  could  not  tell  yon 
exactly. 

By   Chairman   Lexow:  \ 

Q.  Are  we  to  assume  you  can  not  remember?     A.  No;  I  do 

not  keep  track  of  everybody. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  there  150?    A.  No;  not  150. 
Q.  Were  there  100?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  hotel,  Mr.  Van 
Glahn. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.   What   Knickerbocker   is  ithat?  i 

Mr.  Goff.— It  is  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  No.  150  South 
street  It  was  one  of  the  places  that  invited  our  attention  laat 
winter  when  we  were  looking  up  the  registration  frauds. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  swear  there  were  not  100  registered  and 
voted  from  your  place?    A.  No;  there  was  not  100. 

Q.  Was  there  90?    A.  Neither  90. 

Q.  Or  80?    A.  No;  not  80. 

Q.  Or  55?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  60?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  40?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  ^0?    A.  I  don't  know,  around  that  number. 

Q.  We  have  reached  a  point  we  will  agree  upon  now ;  how  manj 
have  registered  from  J^our  place  this  registration  already? 
A.  I  don't  know;  only  about  seven  or  eight,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  three  days  of  registration  yet?  A.  Ye*. 
sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  place  do  you  keep  anyway?  A.  I  kt-ep  a 
decent,  respectable  place. 

Q.  And  you  protect  your  customers?  A.  Always  do  so  when 
they  come  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  highway  robbery?    A.  What? 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  highway  robbers?  A.  I  read  in  the 
papers,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  highway  robbers?  A.  I  have  read 
In  the  papers  about  them. 

Q.  You  are  a  German,  and  haven't  you  read  that  famous 
Oierman  story  called  Skindaranus,  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  he  was — 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  may  know  it  under  the  name  of 
Schinder  Hannes.    That  is  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  thought  that  Schinder  Hannes  had  done  so  much 
skinning  we  might  call  him  Skinder  Hannes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  tell  of  hiui  iu  any  way?  A.  1  heard  tell  of 
him. 

Q.  He  was  a  highway  robber?    A.  Supposed  to  be. 

Q.  And  you  heard  of  other  gentlemen  in  his  calling  in  New 
York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  highway  robber?  A.  No,  sir;  only  seen 
it  that  day;  I  did  not  see  that  even;  I  only  seen  a  little  of  what 
that  was  j;oing  ou,  the  same  as  a  fight.  \  ( 

Q«  ^y  the  way,  let  us  step  back  again  to  your  institution;  how 
many  beds  have  you  in  your  house?    A.  How  maiij  beds? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  have  got  60. 

Q.  And  how  many  in  each  room?     A.  One  in  each  room. 

Q.  You  have  got  60  rooms  in  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  your  house  is  simply  a  lodging-house  isn't  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  institution  is  it?  A.  Furnished-room 
house  for  gents. 

Q.  For  gentlemen  only?    A.  Yes,  for  gents. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  allow  gentlemen  and  their  wives  too — ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  register?     A.  I  keep  a  book;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  every  gentleman  that  stops  in  your  house 
to  register  his  name?    A.  We  put  it  down  ourselves. 

Q.  You  put  it  down  yourselves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  lodgers  of  your 
place  signing  their  own  names  to  your  register  book;  is  that  the 
Reason  why  you  put  them  down  yourself?  A.  No;  there  is  no 
iliftlculty;  it  was  always  the  rule  of  the  house  ever  since  I  have 
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been  there,  and  I  generally  always  put  them  dowB  myself,  and 
take  the  names. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  Going  on  10  yean  and 
nine  days  from  last  4th  of  July. 

Q.  As  proprietor?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  then  tending  bar  there 
four  year  and  11  days. 

Q.  You  first  went  in  to  attend  bar,  and  finally  jou  owned  a 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Bought  the  boss  out?    A.  Bought  the  boss  out. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  the  boss  living?    A.  One  is  living,  and  the  other  is  dead. 

Q.  One  dead  after  the  operation?  A.  He  died,  and  I  bought 
his  part  out;  he  could  not  help  dying  he  was  a  consumptiye 

Q   Of  galloping  decay?    A.  I  don't  know. 

C2.  Did  you  send  these  tickets  around  generally  to  the  public? 
A.  1  give  every  man  that  comes  in  there  a  glass  of  beer,  and  gire 
him  one  of  those  checks. 

Q.  So  if  a  man  goes  in  and  gets  five  glasses  of  beer  he  has 
five  tickets?  A.  He  has  five  glasses  of  beer  and  he  gets  a  ticket 
for  nothing. 

Q.  So  in  order  to  give  a  present  of  a  glass  of  beer  to  yonr 
customers  you  compel  them  to  drink  five  glasses  to  reach  that 
point?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  went  in  five  days,  each  day  successively, 
and  got  a  ticket  each  day,  will  that  hold  good?  A.  He  can 
save  them  up,  and  do  as  he  likes  with  them;  if  he  saves  them  up. 
that  is  good  for  that 

Q.  They  are  good  when  five  are  presented?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  beers  of  the  dimensions  of  schooners  or  bri^? 
A.  Why  they  are  schooners,  what  you  call,  just  a  medium  glass 
of  beer. 

Q.  Have  you  advertised  your  beers  as  schooners;  don't  you  ad- 
vertise a  schooner  of  beer  for  five  cents?  A.  Yes;  they  are 
advertised  as  schooners. 
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Q.  Now  we  have  it  that  a  customer  of  yours  would  have  to 

have  suflScient  capacity  to  hold  five  schooners  of  your  beer  before 

he  could  get  a  schooner  for  nothing;  U  that  so?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  sudden  deaths  in  your  place?    A. 

!Not  to  my  knowledge,  except  one. 

Q.  You  had  one?  A.  One,  yes;  the  party  was  working  there 
for  six  years;  he  was  a  countrymen  of  ours,  and  he  died  in  the 
hoTfSe  too. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  lodgers,  they  pay  from  night  to  night? 
A.  No;  they  generally  all  pay  by  the  week. 

Q.  All?  A.  The  most  of  them;  of  course,  the  rooms  are  not 
all  full;  I  have  only  35  or  40  rooms  all  full  now. 

Q.  They  pay  from  night  to  night?  A.  By  the  week,  except  a 
genllejTian  comes  in  there  and  wants  a  room  by  the  night;  I  give 
it  to  him  and  charge  him  25  or  35  cents. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  people  you  have,  say  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August?    A.  About  30  or  35. 

Q.  All  the  year  around?  A.  No;  on  the  average  the  year 
through  I  have  about  40. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  got  there  now?  A.  I  have  got  about 
45  now,  I  think.  ^ 

Q.  Not  more?    A.  Na  , 

By  Mr.  Qoff : 

Q.  What  street  Ure  you  near?  A.  Near  Peck  slip,  between 
Dover  and  Peck  slip. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this  sailor  going  into  your  place?  A. 
Yes;  I  was  standing  right  at  the  end  of  the  bar  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day?    A.  Around  2  o^clock. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  him  in  company  with  other  men?  A.  I  saw 
him  in  company  with  eight  other  parties;  there  was  10  of  them 
in  a  party  when  he  came. 

Q.  And  you  remained  in  the  store  while  they  were  there?  A. 
I  remained  in  the  store;  the  bartender  waited  on  me;  they  had 
six  beers  and  four  whiskys;  they  paid  70  cents  for  drinks. 

Q.  You  mean  this  sailor  had  six  whiskys  and  four  drinks? 
A.  With  the  company  that  come  in  with  him ;  they  paid  for  the 
drinks;  I  was  standing  there;  there  was  three  or  four  there, 
L.  423 
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about  15  or  16;  I  can  not  exactly  say  how  many  was  there;  they 
came  in  and  I  was  standing  along  side  of  the  bar  at  thie  ice-box; 
1  walkeil  into  the  back  room  and  was  talking  to  the  limchman 
to  buy  some  lunch  the  next  day. 

(i.  That  is  a  free  lunch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  the  free  schooner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  outside. 

Q.  That  is  in  addition?  A.  And  all  at  once  the  bartender 
hollared  out,  '*  Ilurry  up,  Hen;  hurry  uj).  Hen,"  and  I  rushed  up 
in  t  he  meiintime,  and  thought  a  crowd  was  fighting,  and  he  broke 
away  from  the  bar,  and  knocked  me  down  along  side  of  the  ice- 
box; 1  broke  the  dripping  pan  that  the  beer  was  in. 

Q.  That  must  be  a  great  loss  to  the  tramps  of  the  neighbor- 
hood if  you  broke  that  dripping-pan?  A.  Nobody  can  go  near 
there. 

Q.  Senator  Boyd  has  sworn  that  you  admitted  you  did  not 
do  a  thing  to  prevent  this  poor  stranger  being  robbed;  did  he 
swear  the  truth;  did  the  Senator  swear  to  the  truth  when  he 
swore  to  that  on  the  witness  stiind?  A.  No,  in  one  way  he  did 
not ;  I  told  him  —  I  explained  the  case  as  I  am  explaining  to 
you. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  the  Senator  ithat  you  did  not  do  anything 
to  prevent  tliis  younj;  fellow  from  being  robbed  and  assaulted 
in  your  place?    A.  I  could  not  do  anything. 

<i.  1  am  not  askin^  30U  what  you  couldor  wluit  you  could  not 
have  done;  1  am  asking  yoa  if  you  made  that  statement  to 
Senator  Boyd?    A.  I  made  the  statement  right  in  front  of  — 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  and  the  statement,  when  you  made  it  to 
Senator  Boyd  was  tiue?  A.  What  I  made,  yes;  the  same  as 
1  cam  making  here  now. 

Q.  Yes,  1  undei-stand;  I  know  all  about'  it;  I  have  just  got 
the  matter  on  record,  Mr.  Von  Glahn;  now,  did  you  ever  see  any 
of  those  men  before?  A.  I  could  recognize  them  if  I  saw  them 
again,  yes. 

Q.  There  was  one  arrested  and  brought  to  the  police  court; 
wJiy  didn't  you  recognize  him  there?    A.  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Wei-en't  you  in  the  police  court?  A.  I  was  in  the  police 
court  — or  no,  I  was  not  in  the  police  court;  there  was  nobody 
there  was  brought  up  except  my  bartender;  he  was  arrested, 
and  that  is  the  only  one  arrested  in  the  case. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  see  the  man  that  wau 
ari-efjted?    A.  No,   sir. 
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Q.  Tho  bartender  was  the  ODly  one  that  was  arrested?  A. 
The  bartender  was  the  only  one  that  was  arrested. 

Q.  No  one  of  the  men  who  did  the  robbing?  A.  No;  I  did 
not  Bee  anyone;  there  was  no  one  arrested  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  and  call  for  the  police?  A.  I  did  not  do 
tliat 

Q.  Why  didn^t  you  do  that?  A.  I  was  excited;  I  was  knocked 
down,  and  as  much  excited  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  that  place  for  10  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And    you    had   become   so   excited    after   a   man    being 

assaulted  and  robbed  in  your  place  that  you  did  not  know 

enough  to  call  for  the  police,  is  that  the  fact?    A.  I  was  excited 

just  the  same  when  I  was  knocked  down  there;  when  I  was 

^knocked  down  I  was  excited. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  counsel  is  simply  asking  you  for  the 
facts.  Answer  yes  or  no,  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not  We 
have  got  the  rest  of  your  testimony  and  can  judge  of  your 
motives.  f 

By  Mr.  Qoff:  , 

Q.  Were  you  so  excited  that  you  could  not  call  for  the  police? 
A.  I  did  not  know  what  to  da 

Q.  You,  as  the  keeper  of  a  hotel,  a  keeper  of  a  liquor  store, 
the  proprietor  of  a  liquor  store,  you  mean  to  tell  us  you  did 
not  know  what  to  do?    A.  No  — 

Q.  Listen  to  me;  when  you  saw  a  poor  stranger  assaulted  and 
robbed  right  before  you  in  that  house  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
did  not  know  what  to  do?  A.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  I  did 
not  know  any  more  that  he  was  robbed  any  more  than  you  do 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  the  time  of  day  that  this  occurred?  A. 
It  was  around  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Around  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon?  A.  Yes;  it  might  be  a 
little  after  2;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  more  robberies  have  been  committed  in  your 
saloon?    A.  Not  one;  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  may  have  been  committed  there  without  your  knowl- 
edge?   A.  They  may;  I  don't  know;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  violation  of  the  excise 
law?    A.  Only  once. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you?  A.  Well,  we  could  not  do  any- 
thing; I  do  not  keep  open  on  Sunday. 
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Q.  What  was  done  witk  you?    A.  I  was  put  under  balL 

Q.  What  was  the  final  dispocdtioB  of  your  case?  A.  I  was 
cleaDing  up  the  place  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Answer  my  question?    A.  I  don't  understand  jou. 

Q.  Tell  me,  and  I  will  try  and  make  myself  intelligible;  were 
you  ever  brought  to  trial?  A.  No,  sir  not  to  trial;  I  was  in  the 
police  court 

Q.  Listen;  you  say  you  were  held  to  bail  in  flOO?  A.  Yea, 
sir.  ^ 

Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  trial  upon  that  charge?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  ago?    A.  About  three  months  ago. 

Q.  About  three  months  ago?    A.  Somewhere  around  that 

Q.  And  that  is  the  first  time  you  were  arrested  for  violation 
of  the  excise  law?  A.  The  first  time  I  was  arrested  for  violating 
the  excise  law. 

Q.  You  have  kept  opened  on  Sundays  the  same  as  all  year 
neighbors?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  1  o'clock  at  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  here  that  you  have  never  kept  yonr 
place  open,  or  sold  liquor  or  beer  after  1  o'clock  at  night?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  on  Sundays?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  look  at  me  and  repeat  that  over?  A.  I  will  say  the 
same. 

Q.  You  repeat  it  that  you  never  kept  your  place  opened,  or 
sold  intoxicating  liquors,  beer,  wines,  or  wiskeys  after  1  o'clock 
at  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  on  Sundays?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  locked  your  place  up  on  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  In  the  same  place. 

Q.  You  never  got  into  your  liquor  store  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing on  Sundays?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing;  and  if  you  did  it 
you  would  not  admit  it  here,  would  you?  A.  If  I  did  I  would 
admit  it  here. 

Q.  You  would  admit  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  bartender  gone  in  there  after  1  o'clock,  and  kept 
open  and  sold?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  do  not  think  he  did, 
because  — 
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Q.  Never  mind  the  because;  has  your  bartender  sold  on  Sun- 
days?   A.  No.  1 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it 
Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it 
Q.  When  you  say  pretty  sure,  what  do  you  mean  by  that      A. 
He  has  got  the  key  of  the  store,  and  he  might  have  walked  in 
there,  not  to  my  knowledge  though. 
Q.  Have  you  a  hotel  license? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  great  trouble  to  find  out  did  you? 
A.  No;  because  I  always  trust  a  man  that  is  working  for  me. 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

(2.  Have  you  a  hotel  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a  hotel?  A.  Well,  I  run  a  boarding-house  more 
than  that 

(}.  Do  you  serve  meals?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  cook,  and  kitchen,  and  all  other  appurte- 
nances to  a  meal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  serve  your  guests?  A.  If  they  want 
meals  they  can  have  it,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  they  can  just 
have  the  rooms  there. 

Q.  You  conduct  your  house  on  the  American  plan,  is  that  it? 
A.    I  don't  understand  that. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  that?    A.  No;  on  the  American  plan. 

il  Have  you  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health  to  keep  a 
lodging-house?    A.  I  have  not  got  a  lodging-house. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  had  a  permit?  A.  The  board  of  health 
was  last  year  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  have  a  permit?  A.  No,  I  have  not. 
got  any  permit. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  would  get  through  much  quicker. 
If  you  answer  the  questions  when  they  are  put  yes  or  no. 

Q.  And  all  you  have  is  an  ordinary  saloon  license?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What   class?    A.  Third   class    saloon. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  that?  A.  Two  hundred  dollars 
a    year. 

Q.  CoraraisRioner  Dalton  tells  me  you  must  be  mistaken;  you 
must  have  the  second  class,  if  you  pay  |200?    A.  Second  class. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  |200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  must  have  the  second  class?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  invited  Commissioner  Dal  ton  here.  He 
is  present  in  order  that  he,  as  member  of  the  excise  department 
of  the  city  will  be  able  to  take  cognizance  of  this  case;  and  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  the  committee  when  I  say  that  it  is  presst^ 
upon  the  commissioner's  attention  with  urgency,  that  a  licensed 
place,  a  second  class  license  in  this  city,  on  one  of  our  public 
thoroughfares,  the  ijroprietor  and  his  bartender  should  stand 
idly  by  and  see  a  poor  stranger  assaulted  and  i-obbed  right  in 
our  city.  I  trust  that  Commissioner  Dalton  and  his  colleagues 
will  take  notice  of  that  fact.    You  may  go  now. 

Fernando  Miguel,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  through  an  interpreter: 

(The  interpreter,  Adolph  Stulen  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Golf. —  This  case,  Mr.  (.'hairman  and  gentlemen,  comes  to 
us  on*  recommendation  of  the  Kpanish  consul,  this  being  a 
Spanish  subject,  through  Senator  Boyd,  who  is  acting  for  him. 
It  is  a  case  of  robbery  within  a  few  days  in  this  city  in  another 
house. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  are  you,  u  sailor;  what  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a 
busii)  es  man. 

Q.  Where  are  you  from?  A.  From  Spain;  from  Saragoesa. 
Spain. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  kind  of  busine^ss?  A.  I  was  employed  in  a  business- 
house. 

« 

Q.  State  the  kind  of  business?  A.  Well,  I  am  in  a  clothing 
store — cloth. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Whe:i  did  you  ariive  in  New  York?     A.  A  month  ago. 
Q.  Where  did  you  put  up?    A.  Hotel  De  France. 
Q.  Hotel  ')(»  Franct?    A.  Hotel  De  France. 
Q.  What  street?    A.  Macdougal  street. 

Q.  Had  y.  u  a  lunk  or  valise  with  you?  A.  Yes;  I  had  three 
trunks. 
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Q.  Well,  what  had  you  in  your  trunks?  A.  In  the  trunks  I 
had  uiy  dressing,  uiy  clothing  and  so  on;  and  different  things  I 
c)wiR*d;  and  in  the  sack  1  had  my  money. 

Q.  The  valise?    A.  Yes.  in  the  valise;  in  my  handbag. 

Q.  Where  had  you  that;  in  your  bedroom?  A.  I  had  it  in 
mv  bedroom. 

Q.  Was  that  stolen  from  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  stolen 
from  me.  i 

Q.  Was  the  valise  and  all  taken  away?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  valise 
and  everything. 

Q.  When  was  it  tiiken;  how  long  ago  since  it  was  taken?  A. 
A  fortnight  since. 

i}.  1  hand  you  a  list  of  articles  that  your  valise  contained, 
.iriiclc'S  of  jewelry;  did  your  ^alise  contain  those  articles?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  is  $1,182;  did  you  go  to  the  police  about  it? 
A.  Yes;  I  was  to  the  police, 

Q.  Headquarters?  A.  Yes;  at  the  Central  station;  the  head- 
(luarters. 

(}.  T)\d  they  do  amthing  for  you  there?  A.  They  sent  a  de- 
tective with  me,  but  the  detective  did  nothing;  he  did  not  find 
anything;  he  went  to  the  house,  and  did  not  find  an^lhing. 

^[r.  ( lofT. —  We  are  through  with  you. 

riiairman  Lexow. —  What  are  you  going  to  deduce  from  this? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  ask  to  see  what  he  will  produce. 

P.v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  were  just  saying  a  detective  was  assigned  from  head- 
quarters; did  the  detective  come  to  the  hotel?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

rhainnan  Lexow. —  Yes,  and  he  said  he  went  there  and  did  not 
tliid  anything. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  TTas  anything  ever  been  done  by  any  police  official?    A.  No. 

Pv  rhairmaii  Lexow: 

<^  Ask  him  does  he  know  whether  or  not  the  detective  force 
iu  this  city  did  any  further  work  uf»  ^n  the  matter  without  his 
knowled?re?  A.  T  ask(»d  anoth<»r  detective,  but  they  did  not 
want  to  give  it;  I  asked  for  the  services  of  another  detective,  but 
thf'v  didn't  wani  to  give  it. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  see  up  at  the  Central  office?  A.  I  only  saw 
a  detective  there;  and  they  sent  that  detective  with  me  beeause 
he  knew  French  and  could  speak  French. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  this  detective  say  anything  to  you  about  paying  him 

money  for  his  services?    A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  go  with  him  to  the  hotel?    A.  Yes;  he  came  there- 
Q.  Tell  us  just  what  the  detective  did  at  the  hotel  while 

you  were  there  with  him?    A.  He  didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  Didn't  he  search  through  the  house  for  the  goods?     A.  No. 
Q.  No  seai'ch?    A.  No.  ,  / 

Q.  Did  he  talk  to  the  pi^oprietor  and  the  man  where  the  good» 

were?    A.   Yes;  he  talked  to  the  proprietor. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  (  i 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  or  not  tliat  is  a  house  of  good  reputaticw 
and  good  standing.  {  : 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ^ 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  that  house,  if  you  know?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  think  it  is  a  house  of  good  reputation. 

Q.  But  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  knew  it,  isn't  it?  A. 
Yes;  that  is  the  first  time. 

By   Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Ask  him  if  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  did  anything  or  made 
any  exertion  whatever  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  property? 
A.  No;  he  did  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Goff. — I  see  a  note  from  the  Spanish  consul  which  I  m«i- 
tioned  before  saying  that  he  had  tried  everything  in  his  power 
to  discover  or  have  this  property  discovered  for  this  gentleman 
by  the  authorities,  and  ha\ing  absolutely  failed  in  doing  »>. 
he  advised  the  matter  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Lexow   committee  as  the  dernier  resort. 

Chairman  Lexow. — What  claim  do  you  make  on  the  basis  of 
this   testimony,   Mr.   Goif. 

Mr.  Gofl*. — The  claim,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  in  a  hotel  in  this 
city  a  robbery  like  this  should  have  been  committed,  and 
was  committed,  and  the  police  were  powerless  to  detect  the 
robber,  with  our  great  detective  force. 
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Senator  O'Connor. — You  claim  it  goes  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  police. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely,  sir;  and  they  did  not  make  any  effcwi: 
to  obtain   this   pit>perty  for   this  gentleman. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  think,  as  an  isolated  case  like  that, 
it  would  serve  as  an  indictment  of  the  police  force,  unless  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  corrupt  methods. 

Mr.  Goff. — Not  standing  alone,  but  taken  in  consideration 
with  other  such  cases,  which  will  show  the  general  inefficiency 
of  the  police  at  the  present  time,  with  robberies  committed  on 
the  streets,  robberies  committed  in  public  houses,  robbeirtes  com- 
mitted in  hotels,  no  arrests,  no  conviction,  no  protection  or 
guardianship  afforded  to  the  citizens  and  aliens  in  this  city. 

Senator  O'Connor. — In  that  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  cwnmittee  itself  on  such  a  proposi- 
tion. I  have  had  it  said  to  me  that  the  police  force  were  afraid 
to  arrest  a  thief  oc  know  n  crook,  because  they  claim  that  they 
would  immediately  go  before  this  committee  and  strike  back  at 
them ;  that  is  a  complaint  that  is  made  pretty  generally  through 
the  city.  Now,  here  are  two  recent  cases  of  robbery  at  these 
two  hotels.  It  seems  to  be  extraordinary  that  those  offenses 
shonld  be  committed  in  open  daylight  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  they  unable  to  protect  them.  What  is  the  matter  in  the 
police  force?    Is  there  any  truth  in  the  idea? 

Mr.  Goff. — On  its  face,  it  is  falacious,  because  in  the  first  place 
we  have  had  no  crooks  come  in  here  to  give  testimony  against 
the  police  for  arresting  them;  in  the  second  place,  we  have  a 
great  police  force  in  this  city,  costing  the  citizens  |5,000,000 
annually.  If  that  police  force,  called  the  finest  in  the  world, 
are  afraid  to  arrest  that  crook  or  thief  because  they  fear  the 
crook's  threat  to  bring  them  before  the  Lexow  committee,  then 
I  believe  they  are  cowards.    I  do  not  believe  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. — You  take  the  position  that  a  man  that 
doe»  not  commit  crime    does  not  fear  investigation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Yon  have  heard  those  statements. 

Mr.  Croff. —  Yes,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  them  whatever. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  that  the  police 
force  of  New  York  are  afraid  to  make  arrests. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  say  that,  Senator;  but  if  it  comes  to  that 
place  where  they  are  afraid  to  make  arrests  for  such  reasons — 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  claim. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  A  conscience  stricken  wretoh  who  has  been 
guilty  of  some  crime  might  hesitate  to  arrest  any  person  just 
now. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  for  years  they  have  been  afflicted  with  the 
same  hesitancy,  but  from  different  motives. 

Gustavus  A.  Wolfe,  recalled,  and  again  swoniy  testified  as 

follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Wolfe,  you  were  on  the  stand  here  before?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  if  you  had  ever  paid 

the  police  or  your  employer,  or  if  you  had  any  know^ledge  that 

tile  police  had  ever  been  paid  by  you  in  consideration  of  being 

'  allowed  to  obstruct  the  sidewalk,  you  answei'ed  no?     A.  Yes,  gir. 

Q.  You  are  i)i'epared  to  say  the  same  now,  are  you?  A.  Ex- 
actly; yes,  sir. 

K,\,  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  it  cost  you  |iOO  a 
month  for  the  protection?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W>re  you  ever  brought  to  court?  A.  We  were  brought  to 
court  numberless  times  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  say  in  the  police  court  that  yon 
had  to  pay  for  the  obstructions  of  the  sidewalk?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hc^ar  the  judge  who  sat  upon  the  bench  say, 
on  on(»  of  thene  occasions,  that  no  matter  how  much  you  had  to 
pay,  that  the  obstructions  would  have  to  be  removed?     A.  Never. 

'V   Did  yon  ever  hear  this  before?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Th(M*(*  has  been  considerable  trouble  about  the  obstruction 
of  that  sidi^wjilk  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  at  police  headqnai'ters  about  it;  have  yoo 
not?  A.  We  have  been  everywhere,  counsel;  we  have  been  to 
the  l^olieo  f'onrt;  to  the  Civil  Couii:;  before  the  mayor;  before 
the  police  commissioners,  and  in  every  instance  the  complaint 
was  disniissc^d  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Q.  And  the  complaints  were  made  continually?  A.  By  the 
same  man,  all  tlit-  time. 

Q.  By  the  same  man  who  claim,  d  to  be  injured?  A.  He 
claimed  to  be  injured;  yes. 

Q.  The  last  time  you  were  on  the  stand  you  said  you  had  never 
heard  abont  complaints  but  once;  one  time?    A.  I  beg  your  par- 
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don;  I  made  the  remark  that  these  things  happened  some  12 
years  ago,  when  Captain  Miller  was  in  cliarge  of  the  precinct 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  record  says  that  you  said  at  one 
time?    A.  Well,  one  time;  I  referred  to  that  particular  time. 

(},  That  time  included  a  great  many  complaints  against  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  during  that  period. 
(}.  Were  you  ever  prosecuted?    A.  Yes,   sir. 
Q.  And  fined?    A.  No,  sir;  never  fined,  except  in  one  instance. 
Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  court  before  a  civil  magistrate? 
A.  Yes,  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  And  you  Were  never  fined?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  sued  civily?    A.  We  were  not  sued;  the  plain- 
tiff threatened  to  bring  a  suit  for  |20,000  damages  but  he  was 
nonsuited.  I 

(2.  Well,  these  questions  caused  considerable  annoyance  to 
Captain  Williams,  didn't  they;  these  matters  of  complaints,  and 
so  on?  A.  Our  matter  did  not;  but  this  man  that  made  com- 
plaints caused  considerable  annoyance. 

Q.  Captain  Williams  took  a  considerable  interest  in  your  case? 
A.  Not  any  more  than  he  would  in  any  other  case. 

Q.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  your  case?  A.  Not 
extra  interest  i 

Q.  What  interest  had  you  in  getting  up  petitions  for  him? 
A.  I  got  up  the  petition  to  show,  as  I  did,  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  this  man  was  the  biggest  nuisance  that  existed  in  that 
street;  and  I  had  every  reputable  business  man  and  private  man 
in  that  block  to  sign  that  petition,  that  the  way  we  carried  out 
our  business  there  was  no  inconvenience  or  nuisance  to  anybody 
else  in  that  street  but  this  one  man;  and  for  that  reason  I  got 
up  the  petition  for  Inspector  Williams,  to  show  that  the  claims 
that  he  made  before  the  commissioner  were  unfounded. 
Q.  How  many  petitions  did  you  get  up?  A.  Only  one. 
Q.  How  much  did  you  contribute  to  that  album  that  was 
presented  to  Captain  Williams?    A.  Not  a  penny. 

Q.  You  had  something  to  do  with  it?    A.  Not  a  thing  more 
than  yon. 

Q    What  do  you  know  about  it?    A.  I  presume  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

().  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  being  got  up?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  This  is  the  first  you  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Of  an  album  gotten  up  at  Tiffany's?    A.  This  is  the  first 
I  ever  heard  of  it;  and  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  it 
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Q.  You  are  swearing;  there  were  a  great  many  of  yoar  drivt« 
arrested,  were  there  not?  A.  Very  few  of  our  drivers;  there 
were  drivers  brought  goods  there  from  other  houses,  sugar 
drivers,  or  box  drivers,  or  paste  drivers — whatever  their  businefis 
brought  them  there. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  will  do,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. — You  want  to  make  an  explanation.  What 
explanation  do  you  want  to  make? 

The  Witness. — I  want  to  explain  to  the  learned  counsel  so  he 
may  understand  this  man's  reason  for  prosecuting  the  house  of 
Milliard. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  Lorenee  Bayer;  when  Malllard 
took  possession  of  that  property  in  1873  it  was  formerly  a 
refrigerator  factory^^  and,  there  was  a  paved  way  to  tUe  factory 
to  get  up  to  the  front  door  for  shipping  pui'poses;  we  were 
neighboi's  of  that  man  for  10  yeai's,  and  during  this  time  he  wa« 
interested  in  the  Bon  Marche  of  Pai*is,  and  had  sent  large  pack- 
ages of  photographs  for  the  place;  and  tliis  man  got  the  coo- 
tract  to  frame  these  pictui^es,  and  when  that  appointment  ceased 
he  put  it  into  his  liead  that  that  went  to  somebody  else,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  he  has  prosecuted  our  house,  and  that  is 
his  whole  method ;  and  he  has  gone  so  far  that  when  one  of  our 
foremen  rented  a  suite  of  rooms  in  his  house  and  paid  |5 
deposit,  when  he  found  that  th«at  man  was  working  for  Mr. 
Mallard  he  would  not  allow  him  to  move  in,  and  would  not 
refund  his  fo;  this  man  threatened  to  bring  a  civil  proceeding 
and  I  went  down  to  go  to  court,  and  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Seventh  avenue  he  came  runniog 
after  me,  and  shook  his  hands  in  my  face  and  thi-eatened  to  do 
me  up  the  first  opportunity;  I  told  him  to  do  it  then  and  there, 
and  he  would  not  do  it,  and  I  went  to  Jetferson  Market  and 
swore  out  a  warrant  against  him;  and  he  had  the  audacity  to 
sweiir  before  the  judge  and  perjure  himself  that  he  never  made 
a  threat;  any  one  that  perjured  himself  once  will  do  it  over 
again. 

Q.  Is  that  all?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Don't  leave  the  court;  let  me  ask  you  one  question;  have 
you  thought  of  refreshing  your  memory  by  any  further  details 
concerning  Captain  Schmittberger's  visit  to  you?     A.  Na 

Q.  Then  the  facts  you  have  testified  to?  A.  I  presume  yon 
refer  to —  \ 
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Q.  I  will  forgive  you  your  presumption;  I  asked  you  a  question, 
sir?  A.  I  am  going  to  answer  it;  I  don't  know  what  counsel 
is  getting  at. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  the  stenographer.)  Have  you  thought 
of  refreshing  3'onr  memory  about  any  further  details  concern- 
ing Captain  Hchmittberger's  visit  to  you?  A.  I  had  noi  i*euson 
to  explain  it. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  for  a  reason;  I  ask  you  have  you 
refreshed  your  memory  in  i*egaid  to  any  other  visits  than  those 
you  have  testified  to?  A.  Thei'e  is  one  visit  which  I  have  not 
testified  to. 

Q.  Which  you  have  not?  A.  Yes.  sir;  there  is  one  visit  1  have 
not  testified  to  last  week. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  visit  I  ask  you  about;  by  the  way,  before 
we  come  to  it;  why  didn't  you  testify  of  it  before?  A.  Because 
that  question  was  not  put,  and  that  matter  was  not  brought  up 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Didn't  I  ask  you  to  state  if  the  captain  had  seen  you  any 
more  times  than  you  sta'nl  here,  and  you  said  no?  A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir;  I  beg  your  pardon:  I  said  I  saw  him  once  after  my  visit  to 
the  Cafe  Martin:  I  saw  him  once. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  occurred  that  once?  A.  He  simply  Bjsked  me 
if  I  had  seen  Mr.  Forget,  and  I  told  him  yes;  tiiat  is  all;  and  the 
refreshing  you  are  about  to  bring  to  my  mind,  is  this,  that  on 
the  moraine:  when  I  was  summoned  here,  Captain  Schmittberger 
came  over  to  find  out  if  I  had  been  summoned;  this  was  about 
20  minutes  past  8  in  the  morning;  on  the  previous  day  he  was  to 
the  office  when  I  was  absent,  as  I  testified  here;  and  Mr.  Maillard 
requested  him  as  a  favor  not  to  come  uito  the  office,  because  he 
did  not  wish  the  house  to  be  brought  into  this  matter;  and  he 
said,  if  he  had  anything  to  communicate  with  me,  or  to  say  to 
me,  he  should  send  it  some  other  way  than  by  calling  himself; 
when  the  captain  had  read,  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  the  Tele- 
gram, that  T  was  being  looked  for  by  your  assistants  or  detect- 
ives, he  came  to  me  on  Thursday  morning  at  20  minutes  past  8, 
sent  our  head  driver  in  to  me,  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  me  a 
few  doors  below  at  120  West  Twenty-sixth  street  on  something; 
and  T  went  out,  and  went  in  there,  and  he  asked  me  have  you 
been  summoned  before  the  committee,  and  I  said,  I  don't  know; 
I  have  not  as  yet;  I  suppose  I  will  be;  he  says,  "Well,  if  they 
do  call  you  what  are  you  going  to  do;"  I  said  if  I  am  called  and 
sworn,  I  will  tell  the  truth  just  as  it  bappened;  he  says,  "The 
only  favor  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  try,  if  possible,  and  not 
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give  it  out  that  I  sent  you  to  Mr.  Forget  to  make  the  appcnnt- 
rnent;"  I  said,  "  I  can  not  do  it;  I  am  going  to  say  the  way  the 
tiling  happened,  and  nothing  else;"  and  that  is  all  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  that  morning;  about  half-past  9  your  oflBcer  walked 
in  and  serv^ed  a  summons. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  c*aptain  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  heard  from  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goflf.—  That  will  do. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Is  that  all  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  like  you  to  remain  in  the  court  while  this 
witness  testifies. 

Lorence  Bayer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  My  business  is  manufacturer 
of  looking-glasses,  picture  frames  and  mouldings. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  engaged  in  business?  A.  I 
have  been  in  the  block  26  3'ears;  and  in  the  factory  I  was  23 
yeans — 122  West  Twenty-fifth  street;  the  neighborhood  of  Mr. 
Maillard's  chocolate  and  candy  manufactory. 

Q.  Have  you  had  trouble  with  Mr.  Maillard?    A.  The  first 

trouble  arose  with  Mr.  Maillard  was  in  a  friendly,  neighborly 

way;  when  Mr.  Maillard  got  that  factory  there  was  an  inlet  to 

drive  in  with  his  horses  and  trucks;  in  the  year  1884,  he  done 

away  with  that  inlet  and  took  35  feet  of  the  paving  stones  on  the 

sidewalk,    and    he   rode   up   onto   that   sidewalk    back   to   the 

factory;  and  the  horses  were  standing  over  the  gutter  ahnost 

continually  from  morning  to  night;  when  my  private  customers 

complained  that  they  could  not  reach  me  on  account  of  it — ^I 

done  a  I'etail  business — I  went  into  Mr.  Maillard;  and  I  said,  Mr. 

Maillard — when  Mr.  Wolfe  was  present — "Mr.  Maillard  you  injure 

me  in  my  business;"  well  Mr.  Maillard  says,  "I  know  I  injure 

you,"  but  he  says,  "  T  am  doing  an  immense  business,  and  you 

have   to   stand    it;"   1    said,   "Mr.    Maillard,   you    have   to   do 

away  with  those  horses  and  trucks  on  the  sidewalks;  I  can  not 

do  a  business  that  way; "  he  says,  "I  got  money  enough  I  will 

do  as  I  feel  like  it;"  "I  suppose,"  I  said,  "We  want  to  be 

neighbors,  and  we  only  live  a  short  time  in  this  world;  don't 

pronounce  that;  "  he  says,  "  What  can  you  do  about  it; "  I  stiid, 

"  Mr.  Maillard,  two-thirds  of  my  customers  are  ladie^i,"  and  so 

they  are;  "And  they  wi^ll  not  travel  in  the  middle  of  the  street; 

they   come  as  far  as  your  trucks,  and   turn   around  and   po 

immediately  somewheres  else;"  he  said,  "Tell  your  lady  cus- 
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toiners  to  come  in  carriage  and  they  never  trouble  your  Bide- 
walk,"  and  from  that  time  I  went  to  Captain  Williams  and  laid 
the  matter  before  him  in  the  station-house;  he  was  very  rude 
to  me;  he  wanted  to  order  me  out;  he  said,  "  I  give  Maillard  the 
power; "  says  I,  "  Captain,  where  will  I  come  in  with  the  retail 
business; "  I  said,  "  Where  will  I  come  in;"  I  went  then  to  all 
possible  steps;  I  had  Williams  brought  in  before  Superintendent 
Murray,  and  in  the  presence  of  six  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Murray 
gave  his  decision,  "  You  have  got  to  obey  my  orders,  and  that 
business  I  investigated  and  I  find  it  worse  than  Mr.  Bayer  states 
it;  he  does  a  retail  business;  he  done  my  work  and  my  family's 
work,  and  Superintendent  Byrnes,  he  done  his  work,  and  to  the 
present  day  yet,"  and  there  is  not  a  high  official  on  the  force 
where  I  do  not  do  work,  gentlemen;  Mr.  Williams,  thai  was  in 
the  morning  at  10  o'clock;  in  the  afternoon  he  came  with  Mr. 
Maillard  into  my  place  of  business  at  2  o'clock;  he  says,  "Mr. 
Bayer,  I  will  bring  Mr.  Maillard  to  you ;  "  he  says,  "  He  is  build- 
ing an  inlet  now  on  Twenty-fourth  street,  and  you  have  to  stand 
that  business  on  the  sidewalk  until  he  has  done  with  that  inlet," 
and  I  said,  "  Captain,  I  am  losing  ground  every  day  more,  and 
my  business  is  going  down,  and  I  came  down  to  one  man  from 
1ft  solid  gold  gilders/'  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Maillard,  you  go  and  do 
the  business  as  before; "  I  had  him  brought  before  Mr.  Murray 
again  after  six  days,  and  Mr.  Murray  says,  "  I  do  not  understand 
it  tbat  you  do  not  obey  my  orders;"  there  were  six  citizens  in 
the  block  went  with  me  every  time;  but  they  were  small  whole- 
sale dealers  that  only  made  the  work  and  sent  it  out;  but  I 
A\as  the  only  retail  dealer  in  that  block  to  the  present  day  yet; 
I  had  Mr.  Maillard's  three  trucks  arrested  in  one  day;  and 
when  I  ordered  the  officer  and  he  said — 1604 — he  said,"  Captain 
Williams  gave  me  an  order  not  to  make  an  arrest;"  1  said, 
"  if  you  don't  make  the  arfest  I  will  have  you  prosecuted  and 
break  you ; "  two  cases  were  before  Judge  Duffy  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  third  case  in  the  afternoon;  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  Mr. 
Captain  Williams  came  through  the  judge's  room  out  into  the 
court-room  in  Jefferson  ^Tarket,  and  when  the  case  was  called, 
Mr.  Wolfe  stated  in  presence  of  the  witnesses,  "  Your  Honor, 
we  pay  flOO  for  doing  that  business  on  that  sidewalk;  we  do  an 
immense  business,  little  nuisance; "  "  You  have  got  to  take  that 
nuisance  off  the  sidewalk;  "  well,  Mr.  Maillard  says  if  we  have  to 
bring  our  goods  out  of  the  cart  and  into  the  court  of  my  factory 
it  costs  us  about  |80  a  week;  and  Duffy  said,  "  I  don't  care  what 
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it  costs;  the  first  opportunity  Mr.  Bayer  has  an  arrest  made  I 
send  each  driver  up  for  a  month  and  Mr.  Maillard  for  a  year;'' 
that  was  no  remedy. 

Q.  Did  that  stop  it?    A.  It  took  me  seven  years,  and  I  came 

dowu  to  be  a  poor  man  through  that  trucking  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q   Your  business  was  broken  up?    A.  The  business  is  broken 

up;  they  had  skids  out  lately  yet;  and  since  that  committee 

sits  they  do  not  put  the  skids  out,  since  the  committtee  siis; 

I  was  before  Mayor  Hewitt  with  six  of  the  citizens  and  laid 

that  matter  before  him,  that  I  am  paying  |2,000  rent  in  that 

factory,    and    I    had    to    get    out     of    that    factary;      three 

years    ago    I    had    to    move    out;     I    could     not     pay    the 

rent   no    more;  what   did  Mayor    Hewitt  answer    me;    he  said 

"You  sJBiy  you  can  not  pay  the  rent  there;  why  don^t  you  move 

out  of  that  block  if  you  can  not  pay  the  rent;"  I  said,  "Will  yoo 

pay  the  rent  where  I  have  a  written  lease;  I  am  doing  a  retail 

business;"  no  remedy  w^hatever  until  Captain  Riley  came  in  the 

precinct;  I  went  and  saw  Captain  Riley,  and  as  quick  as  I  saw 

him  he  got  on  his  hat  and  came  down  to  Maillard's  factory, 

and  from  tbis  time  the  nuisance  was  stopped  until  the  skids; 

there  is  a  small  platform  built  afterward,  but  if  one  man  goes 

out  with  a  wheelbarrow  nobody  is  able  to  pass  there;  now,  Btr. 

Wolfe  know^s  I  am  wronged  and  became  a  poor  man;  and  I 

solemnly  swear  and  state  it  here  by  my  son,  the  witness,  that 

he  stated  in  Jefferson  Market  before  Judge  Duffy,  "  We  pay  the 

flOO  for  doing  that  business  on  the  sidewalk." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  Judge  Duffy  alive? 

Mr.  Goff. — Oh,  yea 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  a  policeman  on  on  the  fwre 
about  those  things?  A.  I  tell  you  the  truth  that  the  Thirtieth 
Street  Tenderloin  most  of  the  officers  they  went  out  of  my  way 
on  account  whenever  the  obstruction  was  there,  and  it  was  there 
c€mtinually;  and  I  called  their  attention  to  make  the  arrest,  aod 
they  would  not  make  it;  they  would  not  make  it. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  he  paid  the  flOO  to  for  protection?  A- 
No,  sir;  there  is  his  statement,  '*We  pay  a  flOO  a  month  for 
doing  that  business  on   that  sidewalk." 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Captain  Williams  saying  anything  to  yon 
about  the  number  of  policemen  he  would  have  to  put  there  to 
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stop  the  nuisance?  A.  When  I  had  him  down  before  Superin- 
tendent Murray  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Steers  and  another 
gentleman^  and  myself  and  six  witnesses,  he  first  off  denied  it; 
and  then  afterward  he  says,  '*Well,  I  have  got  to  station  an 
officer  there  continually  from  morning  till  night;"  Mr.  Murray 
says,  "That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do;"  that  was  the  first  time, 
but  the  second  time  when  I  had  him  brought  down  before  Mur- 
ray I  stated  that  to  Mr.  Murray  that  my  customers  are  two- 
thirds  ladies,  and  what  did  Mr.  Williams  answer  me  on  that 
question  which  I  laid  before  the  superintendent;  he  said,  "You 
haven't  had  a  lady  in  your  place  of  business,  except  my  wife;" 
Bays  I,  "What;  what  do  you  call  my  customers;  prostitutes; 
whores,  vagabonds;  what  do  you  call  my  wife  and  daughter; 
says  I ,  "Captain,"  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Murray — now  I  stated 
here  under  oath,  "In  the  presence  of  those  witnesses  I  challenge 
you  with  a  duel;  I  defend  my  ladies;"  but  he  said,  "If  I  hadn't 
that  suit  on  yet  I  would  talk  to  you  different;"  I  said,  "Strip 
it  off  your  rotten  body;  you  are  a  clubber,  and  I  come  and 
challenge  ,>ou  to  a  life;"  and  the  superintendent  jumps  up  and 
says,  "Captain,  you  are  wrong,  and  you,  Mr.  Bayer,  withdraw 
that  challenge;"  "Mr.  Murray,"  I  said,  "I  wont  withdraw  that 
challenge;  I  am  your  prisoner;"  "Our  country  does  not  allow 
anybody  to  challenge  anybody  with  a  life;"  and  that  challenge, 
gentlemen,  under  oath  I  am  stating  here,  stands  to  day  yet. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  accepted  by  him?  A.  No,  sir;  and  I 
wish  he  would  accept  it  [ 

By  Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  You.  mean  this  committee  to  understand  that  you  chal- 
lenged Superintendent  Williams?  A.  No;  the  present  inspector 
no^. 

Q.  To  a  mortal  combat,  and  that  he  was  a  coward  would  not 
accept  it?  A.  Yes;  and  that  man  wronged  me  to  the  death 
witli  my  family,  and  he  wants  to  say  I  swore  false. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  talking  to  an  officer  by  the  name  of 
Wood?    A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Will  you   give  us  the  conversation   you   had   with  him? 

A.  Mr.  Wood  is  on  the  police  to-day  yet;  I  called  Mr.  Wood's 

attention,  and  he  said,  "  ^»y  dear  friend,  Bayer,  I  dare  not  make 

the  arr«*rtt;".I  orderel  him  to  make  the  arrest  on  the  sidewalk; 

L.  425 
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he  says,  "  I  tell  yau  wHy,  when  I  came  on  the  force  I  was  an 
honest  man." 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  John  W.  Wood;  "But  now  I  have  to 
state  to  you,  as  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  that  I  am  not;"  said 
I,  "  Mr.  Woods,  what  do  you  mean  by  that;"  he  says,  "  I  bring  a 
prisoner  into  the  station-house  that  time  I  was  have  seen  that 
he  struck  the  persons,  or  my  eyes  have  seen  a  violation,  or  any- 
thing like  that;  in  the  morning  there  comes  Captain  Williams, 
who  says,  "  Woods,  you  have  to  swear  in  the  negative." 

Q.  Williams  says  to  him  he  has  to  swear  in  the  negative?  Al 
Yes ;  '*  1  bring  a  prisoner  in  I  have  not  seen  myself,  and  in  the 
morning  the  captain  says,  you  have  got  to  swear  positively;*'  and 
he  says,  *  Where  is  my  honesty  now;"  ttiat  man,  I  ordered  him 
to  make  lae  aire«^i  of  those  trucKS,  and  he  says  he  dare  not  do 
it;  and  he  has  orders  from  the  captain  not  to  make  the  arrest 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  other  policeman  in  the  city?  A.  I 
spoke  to  every  one  that  came  on  that  beat. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  reply  you  received?  A.  The  general 
reply  I  received;  "  I  dare  not  make  the  arrest "  until  I  get  told 
by  District  Attorney  Martine;  "  You  go  right  up  to  these  officen 
and  say  I  take  your  number,  and  I  will  prosecute  you;  and  if 
they  do  not  make  the  arrest  then  you  come  to  me;  I  am  district 
attorney  of  New  York  city." 

Q.  Ihat  is  what  Mr.  Martine  said?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  on 
the  bench  to-day,  and  he  will  state  I  consulted  him ;  and  he  will 
state  I  sliould  go  to  work  and  put  an  injunction  on  Mr.  Maillari 
for  $50,000  damages,  and  he  will  fight  ?50,000  out  of  Mr.  Maillard 
without  it  costing  me  one  red  cent;  that  is  the  judge  in  General 
Sessions;  so  far  I  suffered  under  the  violation  of  the  sidewalk 
under  Mr.  Maillard;  the  packing-boxes  came  about  20  long; 
they  backed  into  that  factory,  and  the  horses  were  standing  so 
far  in  the  street  that  a  person  could  not  pass  by ;  that  man  had 
to  got  out  six  or  eight  boxes  from  that  truclv,  and  went  into  the 
factory  wherever  they  wanted  him;  and  it  took  him  some  time, 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  that  sidewalk,  only  that  one  truck;  and  I 
had  to  stand  that  for  seven  years;  seven  years,  it  cost  me  my 
fortune  and  labor  spent  in  the  courts  in  seven  years;  and  I  thank 
the  Lord  that  that  investigation  committee  come  from  Albanj 
and  learn  the  facts  where  a  man  is  $2,000,000  worth;  that  once  I 
had  plenty  of  money;  I  had  once  a  place  where  I  am  worth 
130,000,  and  came  down  to  about  f 8,000;  and  I  a  ma  hard-work- 
ing man ;  and  every  man  that  knows  Mr.  Bayer  in  this  city  knows 
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tie  is  a  hard  working  man;  but  Maillaid  luliied  me;  I  did  not 
-want  his  money,  but  I  wanted  a  sidewalk  for  my  customers  to 
pass  by  and  visit  me;  I  did  not  want  Maillard's  money,  and  he 
knew  I  did  not  want  his  money;  and  what  he  says  about  Bon 
•Marche;  I  bring  my  books  down  here  and  lay  it  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  show  I  made  only  50  Bon  Marche  pictures  at  a  price 
of  37 1-2  cents  a  piece;  and  when  I  intended  to  collect  my  bill  I 
had  to  take  off  10  per  cent;  I  said  I  can  not  do  that;  and  I  bring 
my  books;  I  have  got  them,  thank  the  Lord;  and  I  had  to  wait 
six  months;  and  I  will  show  it  when  I  received  the  check;  and  I 
could  not  get  it  any  other  way  without  10  per  cent,  off;  the 
second  little  bill  I  ever  done  for  Maillard  waa  four  French  de- 
livering carriages,  at  30  cents  a  piece,  and  that  is  fl.20;  and  I 
lay  my  books  before  you;  I  had  to  wait  five  years  for  {1.20;  now, 
where  is  there  business  malice  in  that  matter. 

Q.  Who  collected  that  money  for  you;  who  collected  that  fl.20 
for  you?  A.  My  foreman;  he  is  dead;  I  wish  he  was  alive;  when 
Captain  Williams  was  present  in  my  place,  and  he  said,"  You 
only  do  that  in  malice,  and  because  Maillard  don't  get  the  work; 
I  said,  "  Captain  Williams,  here  is  my  books;"  I  said,  "  Here  is 
an  item  of  |1.20  stands  for  five  years;"  and  he  said,  "  Send  over 
and  get  your  money  now;"  I  said,  "  I  have  a  new  bill  go  over;" 
and  he  gave  a  dollar,  a  hard  American  dollar,  and  two  10-cent 
pieces,  and  in  presence  of  Mr.  Williams  after  five  years. 

Q.  Williams  collected  your  bill  for  you^  A.  He  collected  my 
bill,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  percentage. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  it;  how  many  years  had  he  been  engaged  in  this 
conflict  with  Maillard?    A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Have  vou  moved  from  there?  A.  I  had  to  move  three 
years  ago;  I  could  not  manage  to  pay  the  rent. 

Q.  And  do  you  attribute  the  ruin  of  your  business  to  this 
blocking  of  the  sidewalk  by  the  Maillard  wagons?  A.  I  take  a 
solemn  oath  again  that  I  was  injured  in  those  two  years, 
between  |35,000  and  $40,000  in  my  business,  and  lost  my  busi- 
ness. 

Henry  Bayer,  Jr.,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination    bv   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court 
on  the  occasion  to  which  your  father  refers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  took  place  there?  A.  Well,  we  had,  I  believe  it  ww 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Smith  of  Long  Island  City,  we  had 
one  of  his  drivers  arrested;  we  had  that  day  three  arrests,  but 
this  was  the  last  one;  Mr.  Wolfe  told  Justice  Duffy,  in  oar 
presence,  that  he  was  paying  JlOO  a  month  for  the  privilege  of 
blockading  the  sidewalk;  my  father  said  ta  me,  what  do  yoi 
think  of  that;  he  says,  "That  is  pretty  good;"  Mr.  Wolfe  ex- 
plained that  if  as  Judge  Duffy  suggested  he  would  have  to  keep 
off  the  sidewalk  because  it  was  a  king's  highway  he  would  have 
to  employ  from  six  to  eight  men,  and  that  would  be  about  |80  a 
week;  that,  gentlemen,  will  show  you  that  at  the  end  of  the 
month  it  would  amount  to  |320  wages;  by  paying  his  f  100  he  was 
saving  |220  which  would  bring  to  Maillard  a  |1,000  over  the  |100; 
what  he  was  doing  for  Maillard,  he  was  injuring  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  album  that  was  gotten  up  to 
present  to  Captain  Williams  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  da 

Q   Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that?    A.  It  was  during  tbii 
time  that  this  nuisance  was  on  the  sidewalk;   Captain  Price 
came  in  that  day;  he  was  at  that  time  a  detective;  he  saj^ 
"  Is  your  father  in;  "  and  I  said,  "  No,  sir;  he  is  not  in; "  he  said 
"  I  guess  you  will  do  just  the  same; "  he  says,  "  We  are  makin; 
up  a  collection  for  an  album  for  Captain  Williams,  which  is  to 
cost  about  $2,000;  the  lowest  amount  of  money  received  for  thii 
album  will  be  $2; "  he  said,  "  Would  you  like  to  contribute  |2;' 
I  said,  *'  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  firm;  you  will  have 
to  see  my  father; "  with  that  he  walked  towards  the  door  inside 
the  store;  and  he  saw  a  beautiful  gold  table  in  the  window  of 
Louis  XVI  style,  and  he  said,  "That  is  a  fine  piece  of  work;* 
I  said,  "  Yes; "  he  said,  "  You  ought  to  send  that  up  to  the  cap- 
tain;" I  said,  "What  for;"  he  said,  "That  you  do  away  with 
the   sidewalk   nuisance   with   Maillard;"   after   that   Detective 
Dnnlap  came  in  reference  to  that  table  also;  we  never  sent  it. 

Q.  What  did  Dunlap  say?  A.  He  said,  "  That  is  a  nice  thinf 
you  have  in  the  window  there,"  and  came  around  the  same  as 
Price,  but  they  never  got  it 

Q.  Did  Dunlap  say  anything  about  sending  to  the  captain? 
A.  Yes;  he  said,  "  You  ou^ht  to  send  that  up  to  the  old  man." 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  that  table?  A.  Well,  the  table  was 
valued  at  about  |250. 

Q.  You  had  it  there  for  sale  as  part  of  your  stock?  A.  Yes; 
we  had  it  there  for  sale;  the  table  is  in  the  possession  now  ot 
Mr.  Townsend,  302  West  Seventy-third  street,  I  think  it  is. 
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Q.  During  this  trouble  witli  Maillard  were  you  arrested?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was.  .  ' 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  arrested?  A.  I  was  out  one 
evening  and  gothomeabouthalf  past  10  or  11  o'clock;  our  house 
was  W-^y  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  139,  some  large 
tenement  houses  that  were  more  or  less  infested  with  prostitutes 
and  there  had  been  several  charges  and  complaints  made  against 
those  houses  by  the  neighbors;  when  I  was  walking  through 
that  evening,  or  that  night  rather,  at  that  hour,  I  seen  a  com- 
motion and  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
I  got  a  little  close  to  it,  and  the  house  front  runs  right  on  the 
street,  and  there  was  one  step,  and  I  stood  looking  into  the 
hall,  and  the  first  1  knew  I  felt  somebody  grab  me  in  the  back 
and  I  was  pushed  into  the  hall;  he  says,  "You  are  my 
prisoner,"  Mr.  Price,  I  said,  "Why;"  I  said,  "You  know  whom 
I  am;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this;  what  are  you  arresting  me 
for;"  he  says,  "If  you  don't  close  your  face,  I  will  break  it  for 
you;"  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  say  anything;  Price  and  the 
present  Captain  Schmittberger  made  the  raid  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  Schmittberger  was  then  a  detective?  A.  Was  there 
at  the  time  and  recognized  me,  too,  and  said,  "  Now  we  have 
the  two  of  them;  we  will  show  them  what  we  can  do  in  regard 
to  the  Maillard  suit    ' 

Q.  Who?  A.  Schmittberger  and  Price;  because  they  knew 
the  trouble  we  had  with  Maillard  and  Captain  Williams  at  the 
time;  I  was  taken  to  the  station-house  and  confronted  with 
Captain  Williams;  he  was  behind  the  bench  at  the  time;  I  said, 
"Captain,  this  is  an  illegal  arrest,  and  I  don't  see  what  it  is  done 
for;"  I  said,  "You  know  I  am  Mr.  Bayer's  son;"  he  said,  "Yes, 
I  know  you;"  and  kind  of  boshed  away,  you  know;  he  sayn, 
"Search  him;"  he  searched  me;  and  I  said,  "Captain,  I  would 
like  to  have  somebody  go  and  notify  my  folks  that  I  get  bailed 
out;"  he  says,  "That  is  all  right;  lock  him  up;"  I  was  locked  up 
for  the  night,  and  next  morning  brought  down  to  Jefferson 
Market,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  Judge  Gorman  on  the 
bench;  there  was  nobody  to  appear  against  me;  I  stood  there 
all  alone,  and  Judge  Gorman  said  to  the  officer  that  brought 
me  down,  "What  is  the  charge  against  this  man;"  and  he  said, 
**I  don't  know;  Captain  Price  arrested  him  and  he  sent  him 
here;"  that  was  Detective  Price  at  that  time;  Judge  Gonnan 
said,  "What  is  the  trouble  about;"  and  I  explained  to  him  how 
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J  was  arrested;  **Well,"  lie  said,  "I  tell  you  young  man,  takemj 
advice  and  next  time  yon  see  a  crowd  or  assemblage  on  tlie 
street,  no  matter  where  it  be,  go  and  mind  your  own  business;* 
and  he  says,  *^I  feel  sorry  for  you  that  you  were  locked  up  over 
night ;^'  and  he  gave  me  an  honorable  discharge;  and  that  wti 
the  first  time  I  ever  was  a  citizen  in  America,  and  I  was  bora 
here;  I  suffered  more  that  night  than  in  10  years. 

Q.  In  the  cell?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  plenty  of  company  I  suppose?     A.   Yes. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Was  there  anv  other  arrests  made  at  the  time  vou  were 
arrested?    A.    Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  A  raid  on  one  of  these  houses;  it  wa» 
not  a  prostitution  house;  it  was  a  tenement  house  and  there 
were  more  or  less  of  this  class  of  people  living  there. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  at  the  commencement  of  yoor 
narrative  on  this  occasion  that  Price  shoved  you  into  the  haD 
from  the  street?  A.  That  is  light;  I  was  standing  on  the  Md^ 
walk  and  looking  in. 

Q.  And  you  felt  a  push?  A.  I  felt  a  grab  like  this(indicat- 
ing),  and  thought  I  was  gone  sure;  I  never  had  a  grab  like  that 
before. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  an  illustration  for  this  honorable  body  d 
the  abuses  of  authority  of  the  police  of  this  city.  That  will  do 
Mr.  Bayer. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Mr.  Goff,  wouldn't  Judge  Duffy  be  apt  to 
remember  if  a  statement  of  that  kind  was  true? 

Mr.  Goff. — He  might  under  normal  circumstances  and  ccffl- 
ditions.  Judge  Duffy  has  been  married  recently,  and  of  court? 
all  men  who  go  through  that  ordeal  suffer  more  or  less  from  emo- 
tional insanity  for  some  time  after  the  wedding.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  period  after  which  he  could  return  to  his  normal  coi* 
dition  has  yet  arrived,  Senator. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Do  you  want  Mr.  Wolfe  any  more,  ifr* 
Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  sir;  that  will  do  Mr.  Wolfe;  w^e  said  yesterday 
in  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  clubbing  cases  that  there 
were  slaughter-houses,  so  called,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
had  in  mind  two  particular  station-houses  at  that  time,  and  here 
is  an  illustration  of  another  one. 
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Patrick  Jjonnel^,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  oi  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
East    Eighty-fourth    street 

Q.  You  had  trouble  with  the  police  court  very  recently,  didn't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  September  27th?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  by  an  officer?    A.  Yes,  f:**^'. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it?  A.  One  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  officer's  name?    A.  His  name  is  Gunson. 

Q.  What  precinct?  A.  Sixty-seventh  street  station-house,  I 
believe;  the  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  Sixty-seventh  street  station-house?    A'.  East 

Q.  What  did  the  officer  say  to  you?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  lived 
there;  I  said  no,  I  live  in  Eighty-fourth  street;  he  said,  "Go 
borne; "  "  I  am  going; "  I  walked  in  front  of  him  to  the  corner; 
he  said,  "  Go  home,  you  son-of-a-bitch,  go  home; "  those  are  the 
words  he  expressed;  I  went  across  the  corner  and  had  some 
oysters;  when  I  came  out  the  officer  was  standing  talking  with 
A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  said,  "  Officer,  what  right 
had  you  to  call  me  a  son-of-a-bitch  any  more  than  any  German 
around  on  the  street;'*  and  I  was  standing  in  front  of  him,  about 
three  feet  from  him  with  my  two  hands  in  my  pocket,  and  he 
Dever  said  a  word  but  came  right  up  and  picked  me  up  and 
threw  me  right  down  in  the  street;  when  I  lay  on  the  sidewalk, 
[  Bays,  "Officer  don't  kill  me  on  the  sidewalk;  if  you  want  to 
take  me  in,  take  me  in; "  he  said,  "  Anyhow,  I  will  just  take  you 
In  for  fun ; "  he  took  me  down  to  the  station-house  and  made  a 
charge  of  drunk  and  disorderly  against  me;  I  was  asked  my 
name,  where  I  lived,  my  occupation,  where  I  was  born,  and  my 
ft^e;  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  said,  "I  can  not  entertain  the 
charjre   of   drunkenness   against   this  man." 

Q.  The  sergeant  declared  you  were  not  drunk,  and  would  not 
take  the  charge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  were  in  the  station-house;  tell  us  what  happened 

there?    A.  The  officer  stood  there  and  did  not  know  what  charge 

to  make;  the  sergeant  said,  "  Make  it  disorderly;  "  I  said,  "  That 

is  very  curious;  the  officer  brought  me  down  here  can  not  make 

a  charge  against  me."    "Shut  up,  sir." 
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Q.  That  is  the  sergeant?  A.  Yes;  the  officer  put  his  handm 
my  pocket  and  took  out  four  keys  and  put  them  on  the  desk,  and 
the  sergeant  says  give  them  to  him;  take  him  down;  I  nid, 
"  Sergeant  how  much  bail  am  I  under; "  the  officer  said,  ^Gome 
on,  God  damn  you;  you  can   not  bail  yourself." 

Q.  That  was  the  sergeant?  A.  Yes;  he  took  me  back  and  got 
me  down  the  cell,  and  opened  the  door,  and  drew  his  hand  and 
hit  me  back  in  the  neck,  and  drove  me  right  into  the  urinal  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cell,  and  the  door  was  locked. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  throwing  you  against  the  urinal? 
A.  Well,  my  hands  got  in  and  my  heiid  was  aJmost  stuck  into  it 

Q.  Your  head  was  almost  into  it?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  hurt?    A.  I  was  hurt  previously,  before  that 

Q.  Did  that  blow  and  that  driving  you  a^^ainnt  the  wall,  did 
that  hurt  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  hurt  me. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Right  on  this  hip.  (Indicating  ri^ 
hip.) 

Q.  And  that  is  sore  yet,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  Sixty-seventh  street  station?     A.  Yes,  wr. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  at  the  desk?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  j9% 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Strauss's  precinct,  isn't  it?     A.  I  belie?eia 

Q.  You  say  you  got  into  the  cell  then;  did  thej  shut  the  doer 
on  you?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else  happen  tliere?  A.  I  took  off  my  coat  aii 
made  a  pillow  of  it  and  laid  down  on  the  floor;  I  laid  down  there 
about  an  hour,  and  this  leg  became  numb;  I  had  to  call  the 
doorman  in,  and  lie  came  in  and  lifted  the  leg  up,  and  I  said, 
**I  can  not  lay  there,  you  will  have  to  s<^^t  me  on  the  seat,"  and  he 
came  around  again  about  10  minutes  and  said,  '*How  do  toi 
feel;"  I  said  my  leg  feels  bad  and  sore;  I  got  a  terrible  hurt: 
he  said,  **  Shall  T  send  for  some  one;"  I  said,  "  Y"ou  will  havet9 
send  for  some  one;"  this  was  the  doorman;  in  about  a  quarter rf 
an  hour  the  ambulance  surgeon  came  in  and  said,  "  Come  <w^ 
here,  I  want  to  see  you;"  I  said,  "If  you  will  assist  me  I  ^ 
come;"  the  surgeon  and  doorman  took  me  by  the  arms  and  took 
me  in  tlie  station-house  and  set  me  down  in  a  chair,  and  be 
exaniinod  me  all  over  and  could  not  see  no  cuts  and  no  brni9e*r 
and  told  me  1  was  a  fakir. 

Q.  Told  you  you  were  faking?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  be  laid 
me  down  on  the  floor  and  went  over  my  leg  again,  and  told  the 
sergeant  he  thought  it  was  an  attack  of  rheumatism;  tbej 
locked  me  up,  and  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  I  ^-as  takei 
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out  of  the  cell;  I  asked  the  officer  going  down  the  steps  you  will 
oblige  me  to  ride  down  in  the  cable  cai-s;  I  said,  it  will  be  noon 
before  1  get  there;  he  said,  **I  don't  care  a  damn,  I  will  make  you 
go,  I  will  pull  you  along;*'  and  at  Sixty-sixth  street  there  was 
a  liquor  store  on  the  opposite  corner,  on  the  southwest  corner 
kept  by  a  man  of  thenameof  Dores;  the  bartender  was  looking 
over  the  door  and  I  put  a  hand  up  to  him;  and  he  said,  "Do  you 
know, that  man  over  there;"  I  said,  "I  am  slightly  acquainted 
with  him;"  he  said,  "Will  you  take  a  ball;  I  am  pretty  cool;"  I 
Baidy  "I  don't  feel  good  and  am  sick  all  over;"  "Come  along," 
he  said,  "I  will  give  you  a  drink,"  and  brought  me  in  there,  and 
hadj  several  drinks  aMd  we  stood  there  to  about  20  minutes  of 
9  o'clock;  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  around  to  the  store  and 
waa  on  the  stoop  with  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  everything  else, 
and  the  policeman  and  I  had  breakfast  there;  it  was  made  up 
also  in  the  store  that  I  should  be  turned  out  in  Fifty-seventh 
street;  they  call  it  turn  you  out  when  they  get  a  prisoner  dis- 
charged; at  least  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  the  meals  and  the  reckoning?  A.  I  guess  it 
was  the  man  in  the  store;  I  did  not  pay  for  it;  I  paid  for  some 
of  the  drinks,  though;  I  went  to  Fifty-seventh  street  and  limped 
along,  and  was  brought  before  the  judge;  I  should  say  I  was 
three  or  four,  minutes  in  the  court;  the  complaint  was  against 
me — ^I  never  heard  it;  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was;  the  judge 
said,  "  Will  you  go  home;"  I  said,  "  I  will  if  you  allow  me;"  he 
said,  "  You  are  honorably  discharged ;"  I  went  back  with  one  of 
the  officers,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  that  was  there  the  night 
before  followed  me,  and  the  fellow  in  the  store  treated,  and  there 
were  six  in  it;  and  they  all  had  whisky;  and  the  officer's  drink 
was  whisky  too;  and  this  Dougherty  was  drinking,  and  he  called 
me  a  vulgar  name;  and  the  language  he  used  from  the  time  he 
arrested  me  to  the  station-house  was  almost  above  mentioning. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  put  up  in  the  restaurant  that  you  should  be 
turned  out?    A.  In  the  liquor  store. 

Q.  In  the  liquor  store  that  you  should  be  turned  out?    A,  Yes, 

Q.  And  you  were  pretty  fairly  treated?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  down  there  ind  did  not  hear  any  com- 
plaint you  were  glad  to  be  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that,  you  went  to  the  liquor  store  with  the  same 
officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

U  426  . 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  And  he  used  some  outrageous  language?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  officer  that  arrested  you  the  night  be^ 

fore?    A.  Yes;  Officer  Gunson. 

»  ,  •  — 

By  Mr.  Moss:  1  '    Ij 

Q.  Did  you  complain  about  this  to  any  one  at  headquarten? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

O^.  Who  did  you  see?    A,  Inspector  Willianis. 

Q.  What  did  Williams  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  to  be  theie 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  that  was  the  2d  of  this  mon^ 
and  have  witnesses  with  me. 

Q.  Were  you  there?  A.  I  was  down  in  Mulberry  street;! 
could  not  get  no  witnesses  to  come  along;  the  oflScer  was  there 
in  my  presence  in  Inspector  Williams'  office;  and  he  notified  ne 
I  was  to  be  down  there  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning;  as  soonai 
he  got  word  in  the  station-house  he  reported  sick;  and  got  akk 
leave,  and  went  around;  and  when  I  went  to  see  the  witnesses ti 
bring  them  there  the  next  morning,  instead  of  coming  with  « 
they  were  going  to  eat  me. 

Q.  Your  witnesses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  officer  had  seen  your  witnesses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  * 
officer  had  seen  them.  i 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  by  the  headquarters  police  in  tiii 
case?    A.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  asked  him  if  any  officer  had  seen  the  witnesses;  ke 
said  yes;  what  proof  have  you  got?  A.  I  was  toidhei«« 
around. 

Q.  Have  you  any  positive  proof  that  the  officer  saw  and  coi- 
versed  with  these  witnesses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  told  he  wa»i» 
this  store  that  night  by  the  proprietor. 

Q.  Who  is  the  proprietor?  A.  His  name  is  James  Dore»;k^ 
told  me  the  officer  had  been  there. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  i 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  officer  prior  to  this  night  in  questios? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  only  had  seen  him  once,  and  that  was  one  m0^ 
walkini^  down  Sixty-seventh  street. 

Q.  Had  you  any  previous  difficulty  with  him?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  he  doing?  A.  He  was  walking  with  same  girl 
or  woman  that  they  down  there  said  was  not  his  own  wife;  down 
toward  the  Boulevard  of  the  Athletic  grounds. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  assaulted  you?    A.  No;  the  first  time. 

By   Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  interfere  with  him  or  try  to  get  the  girl  away  from 
him  that  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  We  will  take  a  recess  until  quarter  of  3.  All 
witnesses  subpoenaed  will  be  here  promptly  at  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

(  October  17,  1894. 

Present:  Senator  Lexow,  O'Connor,  Bradley,  Cantor  and 
Pound.    I 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  we  purpose  this  afternoon  to  intro- 
duce a  line  of  testimony  that  has  not  been  touched  heretofore^ 
On  the  east  side  of  the  city,  the  old  Tenth  ward  and  the  Seven- 
teenth ward,  the  lower  part  of  the  Seventeenth  ward,  there  is 
a  dense  population  of  foreigners,  very  many  of  whom  are  He- 
brews. They  are,  of  course,  very  industrious,  and  many  of  them 
have  little  stands  upon  the  street;  soda  water  stands,  and  stands 
for  the  sale  of  candies  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  are  in- 
formed, and  our  affidavits  go  to  show,  that  these  poor 
people,  from  the  soda  water  fountains  that  they  rent,  have  to 
pay  protection  money,  and  that  that  protection  money  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  soda  water.  We  propose 
to  follow  it  from  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  water 
into  the  final  hands  that  it  reaches.  We  ask  your  patience  and 
consideration  particularly  in  these  cases,  because,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  witnesses  can  speak  our  language,  and,  of  course,  through 
process  of  interpretation,  it  will  require  patience  and  attention 
to  weigh  it  in  all  its  details.  I  would  say  further  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  that  inasmuch  as  it  affects  a  large  class  of  people 
residing  in  this  city,  we  deem  it  proper  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  These  poor  people,  coming  here  ignorant 
of  our  English,  as  well  as  our  laws,  have  regarded  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  tariff,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  as  a  legiti'aiate  thing,  and 
they  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  it 
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Chairman  Lexaw. —  They  regard  it  as  a  license  to  do  boflDen. 

Mr.  Goff. —  A  regular  license,  and  they  consider  that  they  haire 
to  pay  this,  or  otherwise  they  can  not  earn  a  livelihood. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  claim  that  the  matter  is  so  notori- 
ous that  it  should  have  been  underetood  and  investigated  by  the 
police  commissioners,  in  that  way  forming  a  foundation  tot  an 
indictment  of  those  higher  in  oflSce? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  so. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Well,  any  way,  it  goes  to  show  a  defi- 
ciency in  their  knowledge  of  the  force.  These  commissionen 
ought  to  have  known  it.  They  are  just  as  censurable  for  not 
knowing  that  which  they  should  know  as  they  would  be  for  not 
acting  on  what  they  did  know, 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  the  same  as  the  man  who  said  he  would  be 
damned  if  he  knew,  and  he  would  be  damned  if  he  didn't  know. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  It  is  your  purpose  to  show  that  this  thing 
is  widespread,  and  should,  therefore,  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  that  section  of  the  city. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Don't  you  think  it  would  take  up  lew 
time  of  the  committee  to  investigate  those  lines  of  business  that 
were  not  blackmail? 

Mr.  Goff. —  K  we  were  to  pursue  that  inverted  course  wc 
would  have  to  ask  the  committee  to  adjourn  and  meet  in  Albany, 
because  I  have  yet  failed  to  find,  even  through  the  lense  of  a 
most  powerful  microscope,  any  line  of  business  that  has  not  been 
blackmail.    | 

Cliairman  Lexow. —  I  think  that  that  point  is  important  to 
show  that  it  is  widespread;  that  it  is  a  thing  known  in  the  com- 
munity; because  after  all  we  want  to  get  at  the  source  of  this 
corruption,  and  at  the  controlling  powers  that  have  permitted  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  have  such  a  large  number  of  these  people  here 
that  even  that  fact  alone  would  show  that  it  was  widespread. 

Samuel  Ebert,  a  witness  ciilled  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Riving- 
ton  street 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  keep  a  candy  and  segar  store; 
soda  water. 
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Q.  You  have  a  soda  water  stand  ?    A.  Inside. 

Q.  From  whom  do    you  buy     your     soda  watfip?    A.  John 
Matthews. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  buy  your  syrups?    A.  I  buy  my  syrups 
in  drug  stores. 

Q.  Make  your  own  syrups?  A.  T  make  my  own  syrups,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  soda  water  stand  in  that  place?    A.  In  my 
store. 

Q.  Inside  the  store?    A.  Inside  the  store 

Q.  You  don't  occupy  the  street  at  all?    A.  No;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  t^^e  soda  water  fountain  in?    A.  In  the 
l>eginning  of  the   summer,  April. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anything  for  a  permit  to  put  that  ia^    A. 
Inside  the  store? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  didn't  have  to  pay  nothing  for  it. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  men  that  signed  a  petition  10  th^ 
bureau  of  incumbrances,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  What  was  that  petition  about?    A.   By   thr 
incumbrances,  a  petition. 

Q.  What  did  you  sign  a  petition  for?    A.  I  didn't  sign  a 
petition;  I  signed  an  affidavit  Monday  night 

Q.  What  was  the  affidavit?    A.  Gentlemen,  please,  I  keep  a 
cigar  and  candy  store  and  soda  water  inside,  and  I  have  to  pay 
high  rent;  I  couldn't  make  out  there,  because  I  have  a  good 
many  stands  that  obstruct  the  sidewalk  and  I  know  they  are 
there  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  say  the  neighborhood  of  your  store  is  filled  with  stands 
and  other  obstructions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  signed  some  kind  of  i)etition  against  that,  didn't 
you?    A.  Petition  against  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  signed  a  paper  against  it?    A.  Yes;  I  am  against  ft. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  To  have  these  people  removed  from  there?    A.  Y(>fl,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  they  been  removed?  A.  They  have  been  removed  by 
the  bureau  of  incumbrances,  but  I  had  to  make  complaint 
about  two  or  thrro  dczrn,  to  get  them  removed  once. 
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Q.  What  money  did  you  give  the  soda  water  man  ?  A.  I  didn't 
give  the  soda  water  man  no  money  at  all,  because  I  deal  with 
John  Matthews;  he  is  separate  for  himself;  he  never  deals  with 
the  other  soda-water  manufacturers. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  combine?  A. 
No;  John  Matthews  is  not  a  member  of  the  combine. 

Q.  Did  you  give  John  Matthews  any  money  except  that  which 
you  gave  him  for  water?    A.  No;  I  never  gave  him  any  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Inspector  Williams  about?  A. 
I  went  to  Inspector  Williams  about  the  obstruction  of  the  side- 
walk; the  police  department  wouldn't  take  care  of  it,  and  the 
stand  is  there  now,  and  they  keep  open  the  whole  ni^t;  I 
went  to  see  Inspector  Williams  in  his  office;  I  didn't  find  the 
inspector,  only  the  sergeant;  the  sergeant  told  me,  **We  haven't 
got  no  officers  to  send  out;  you  go  up  to  your  captain,  to  the 
captain  from  the  ward." 

Q.  Who  is  that?  A.  The  captain  is  Captain  Schultz;  he  duJI 
attend  to  it;  I  went  to  Captain  Schultz  and  I  reported,  and  he 
stood  up  like  a  wild  Indian,  and  he  said,  '^You  are  a  god  damned 
nuisance  in  your  neighborhood;  nobody  wants  to  deal  with  yon; 
you  are  a  God  damned  nuisance  if  you  go  to  the  bureau  of 
incumbrances;  you  are  a  God  damned  nuisance  if  you  go  to  the 
police  department;  you  are  a  God  damned  nuisance  if  yoa  go 
to  the  mayor's  office;  you  are  a  God  damned  nuisance  if  you  go 
to  the  district  attorney's  office;  you  are  a  God  damned  nuisance 
anyway;  you  are  a  God  damned  nuisance  if  you  go  on  the  road;'^ 
I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  that;  I  know  I  am  a  peddler 
on  the  road,  because  I  don't  make  no  living  in  the  store. 

Q.  It  didn't  make  any  difference  what  your  occupation  was, 
you  were  a  blankety  blank  nuisance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  didnt 
speak  to  me  like  a  citizen,  only  just  as  if  I  was  a  dog;  "  You  are 
a  God  damned  anything;  you  can  go  in  any  department  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  you  can  come  back  and  I  wouldn't  attend 
to  it." 

Q.  He  wouldn't  attend  to  it?  A.  "I  wouldn't  attend  to  it/ 
and  the  rest  he  told  me  to  clear  out  quicker  than  you  can  from 
my  office,  and  he  said  I  am  a  God  damn  sheeny. 

Bv  Senjitor  Bradlev: 

Q.  What  did  he  say;  "You  are  a  God  damned  sheeny?"  A- 
Yes;  T  don't  know  what  for;  I  make  my  honest  living;  that  is  my 
li.ck;  if  I  didn't  have  ray  child  with  me  I  would  get  a  couple  of 
good  clubs  in  my  neck. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  get  clubbed?  A.  No;  once  I  would  get  chased  out 
from  the  ward;  there  were  two  wardmen  there;  Captain 
Bchultz  had  to  close  up  those  stands  for  a  few  days,  and  after 
they  opened  again  I  went  in  and  saw  the  sergeant,  and  th^re 
was  two  wardman ;  I  says,  "  Sergeant,  what  for  you  have  closed 
thera  five  or  six  days  and  you  have  got  them  opened; "  the  ward- 
men  stood  up  and  chased  me  out  of  the  ward. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Out  of  the  ward  or  out  of  the  station-house?  A.  Out  of 
the  station-house. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  I  know  one  wardman^s  name,  Hussey;  I 
don't  know  the  second. 

Q.  Hussey  chased  you?  A.  That  was  not  Hussey;  I  know 
Hussey;  the  other  one  has  gray  sideboards. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  detailed  what  Captain  Schultz  said  to  you  when 
you  went  there,  being  sent  from  headquarters;  is  that  all  he 
said?    A.  All  that  he  said,  yes. 

Q.  You  were  doing  nothing  but  complaining  about  the  obstruc- 
tions on  the  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  sent  from  headquarters?  A. 
Y'es;  there  was  another  fellow  was  with  me;  his  name  is  Bell- 
fisky;he  went  by  headquarters;  he  is  here  now. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow:  '  I    |!      !'  !^^ 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  conversation  that 
the  captain  addressed  to  you;  did  he  swear  all  the  time;  did  thp 
captain  swear  all  the  time  he  was  speaking  to  you?  A.  All 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  all  the  time?  A.  Yes,  all  the  time;  he  called 
me  God  damn,  may  be,  about  25  times. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  to  anybody  else  at  the  time?  A. 
No-  he  rang  a  bell,  and  he  stood  up  and  he  was  talking  to  me 
like  a  wild  Indian. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  speak  to  anybody  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this?  A.  Last  Monday  night;  Monday 
afternoon  I  was  in  the  in8i>ector's  office,  and  Monday  night  afte^^ 
six  o'clock  I  was  by  Captain  Schultz. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  trouble  with  Captain  Schultz  before?  A. 
Well,  I  was  by  Captain  Schultz  Sunday,  the  day  before;  ttoe 
is  a  liquor  store  on  the  corner  in  the  same  neighborhood  wh^e  I 
live,  and  he  keeps  open  the  side  doors,  and  he  sells  liqnor  to 
children  even  8  or  9  years  old;  the  same  fellow  is  there;  that  ie 
a  new  man;  formerly  there  was  another  man;  the  first  Sonday 
when  he  came  in  he  let  those  comers  for  stands;  that  is,  tbe 
liquor  dealer,  and  he  takes  rent  for  it,  and  he  has  big  signs 
obstructing  the  sidewalks;  I  went  to  Captain  Schaltz  abont  his 
violating  on  Sunday;  he  sells  beer  and  liquor  to  children  on 
Sunday. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  Do  you  ever  see  the  children  coming  out  of  there  with 
pails  on  Sunday?  A.  Yes;  even  a  whole  week,  and  on  Sunday 
too;  all  policemen  see  it 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  say  you  spoke  to  Captain  Schultz  about  it?  A.  Yes; 
that  was  the  first  Sunday. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  particular  reason  had  you  for  reporting  that  to  CajH 
tain  Schultz?  A.  Well,  I  told  Captain  Schultz  the  particular 
reason;  I  told  him  I  am  not  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Q.  Speak  out  loudly?  A.  Captain  Schultz  asked  me,  "What 
is  the  reason  about  your  coming  to  complain  of  those  liquor 
saloon  for  violating  on  Sundays,"  and  I  said,  "  That  fellow  is 
not  a  cititzen;  he  is  only  about  three  years  in  this  country." 

Q.  You  are  an  intelligent  man;  I  am  asking  you,  and  you  know 
what  I  mean,  why  you  went  around  to  Captain  Schultz  to  com- 
plain about  something  that  was  not  your  special  business?  A.  I 
told  him,  because  the  same  man — I  go  to  that  man  in  good  shape 
and  I  ask  him — I  forget  his  name,  the  liquor  dealer,"  Will  you 
keep  away  those  stands,  because  they  will  harm  my  business?^' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  complained  about  that  saloon  because  the  stands 
around  interfered  with  your  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Captain  Schultz  say  to  you?  A.  Captain  Schultx 
asked  me  the  question;  I  says  to  him,  " I  am  not  Dr.  Parkhursf^ 
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Q.  You  said  to  him  that  you  were  not  Dr.  Parkhurst?  A.  Yes; 
the  only  reason  that  I  complained  of  the  saloon  keeper,  is  that 
he  has  got  signs,  and  they  harm  my  business;  he  said  to  me  that 
he  didn't  care  for  Dr.  Parkhurst;  then  in  the  afternoon  he  sent 
the  officer  there  and  he  had  him  locked  up,  and  the  same  fellow 
liad  a  trial  in  a  police  court,  and  he  was  fined  f  100  bail,  the 
some  liquor  dealer;  well,  two  Sundays  I  was  away  in  the  country; 
i^hen  I  came  home,  the  last  Sunday  when  I  came  home,  they 
were  very  strict  about  the  saloons,  and  I  went  to  Captain 
Schultz  again;  the  Sunday  before  last  Sunday  they  were  not 
80  strict  any  more,  and  I  went  to  Captain  Schultz  to  do  that 
again. 

Q.  On  Sunday  before  last  the  strictness  was  gone?  A.  The 
strictness  was  gone;  I  went  to  Captain  Schultz  again  and  he 
wouldn't  do  it;  he  says,  "  You  are  a  customer;  you  have  a  right 
to  go  in  ani  have  a  glass  of  beer  or  wlii>ky  and  then  go  to  the 
court  and  have  a  warrant  and  have  him  arrested." 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Captain  Schultz  on  the  Sunday 
before  last?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  complained  about  this  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  wouldn't  do  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said,  "  You  are  a  citizen  "  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  Go  in  and  get  a  glass  of  whisky,  then  go  to  the  court 
and  complain  "  ?  A.  Yes.  "  And  take  a  warrant  out  for  him ;  '* 
I  said,  "  I  don't  go  up  for  it;  I  am  not  a  special  officer;  it  ain't 
my  business  to  go  to  court  and  take  warrants  out." 

Q.  Do  you  see  Captain  Schultz  looking  at  you  now?  A.  Yes, 
I  see  him  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  (pointing  to  Captain  Schultz)?  A.  Th-* 
is  the  officer.  j  ; 

Q.  You  stick  to  your  testimony  with  him  right  in  front  of  you? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  that  that  is  true  before  the  captain?  A.  Yes,  I 
say  that  is  true  before  the  captain. 

Q.  HoM  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  that  neighborhood? 
A.  Five  years. 

Q.  During  the  five  years  that  you  have  been  in  business  there, 
did  anyone  connected  with  the  police  department  ever  ask  you 
for  any  money  for  protection  or  anything  else;  answer  my  ques- 
tion; did  any  of  the  police  officials  ever  ask  you  for  any  money 
for  any  purpose?  A.  No. 
L.  427 
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Nathan  J.  Walter  was  duly  sworn  as  an  interpreter. 
Wolf  Lippman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  tlie  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss:    (Through  Interpreter  Walter.) 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred  and  five  Orchard 
street 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  store  there  with  soda  water  in  it?  A.  I  dont 
keep  a  store,  but  a  stand  outside. 

Q.  You  have  a  soda  water  fountain  inside  the  stoop  line, 
haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  do  you  buy  soda  water  from?    A.  Mr.  Ginter. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Ginter  keep?    A.  Nineteenth  street 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Ginter  any  money  when  you  took  the 
stand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  |5  to  for  a  permit?  A.  I  gave  him  |5 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  permit,  but  I  didn't  receive  the 
permit,  and  he  told  me  if  I  wouldn't  get  my  permit  he  would 
return  the  f5;  he  returned  it  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Ginter  returned  the  f  5  two  weeks  ago! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  |5?    A,  A  few  weeks  ago. 
Q.  How  many  weeks  ago?    A.  Two  WcX^kp. 
Q.  Did  you  pay  the  |5  to  Ginter  two  weeks  ago?     A.  No;  I 
received  it 

Q.  When  did  you  give  it  to  Giuter?    A.  April  or  May. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Why  did  Mr.  Ginter  return  you  the  |5?  A.  Mr.  Ginter 
asked  me  for  $5;  he  promised  to  get  me  a  permit,  but  if  he 
couldn't  get  it  for  me  that  he  would  return  the  f5,  which 
he  did  two  weeks  ago. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  between  the 
time  that  you  paid  him  the  ?5  and  the  time  he  gave  it  back 
to  you,  about  the  money  and  the  permit?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  permit  it  was  going  to  be? 
A.  No. 

Q.  W^hat  did  he  say  to  you  about  it?  A.  Mr.  Ginter  prom- 
ised me  a  permit;  I  don't  know  what  kind;  Mr.  Ginter  asked 
me  for  it  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 
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Q.  After  you  paid  him  the  money,  you  say  you  had  other 
conversations  with  him;  what  were  they?  A.  Nothing  at  all; 
no  talk  about  the  money  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  go  to 'Mr.  Ginter  to  get  the  money?    A.  I  went 
to  Mr.  Ginter  for  business,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  money. 
Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  did  Ginter  say  he  was  going  to  pay  the  money  to? 
A.  He  never  told  me;  I  never  asked  him.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ginter  that  you  had  told  somebody  about 
the  |5?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  spoken  to  some  one  about  it,  hadn't  you?  A. 
With   this   gentleman.  ; 

Q.  You  spoke  to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  interpreting?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  After  you  spoke  to  him  you  went  to  Mr.  Ginter  and  got  the 
money,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  Mr.  Ginter  that  you  had  spoken  to  this 
gentleman,   didn't  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  that  other  soda  water  men  pay  this  |5,  do7'\ 
you?    I  heard  so.  f 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q  Did  Mr.  Ginter  say  anything  at  all  about  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee?   A.  No,   sir. 

By  Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  a  collection  that  was  made  for 
Captain  Schultz?  A.  Sometime  ago,  last  April,  all  the  soda 
water  stands  had  been  cloised  all  of  a  sudden  and  some 
people  told  me  that  Captain  Schultz  gave  out  the  order  to 
close  all  these  stands  up,  and  they  were  closed  up  about  for 
a  few  days  and  then  they  opened  again;  so  I  asked  why  the 
stands  were  closed  and  why  they  were  opened  so  suddenly; 
I  asked  them  whether  they  gave  out  any  such  thing  as  permits; 
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they  said  so;  I  asked  them  how  it  came  that  Captain  Scholti 
had  the  stands  reopened  again  so  suddenly;  they  said  all  they 
know  is  that  they  had  no  permits  and  the  stands  were  opened 
by  the  orders  of  Captain  Schultz.  ^ 

Q.  You  have  told  this  gentleman  who  is  now  interpreting  that 
there  was  a  collection  of  |800  made  for  Captain  Schults,  or 
for  the  captain  of  the  station-house  in  Delancey  street;  tell  m 
about  that?  A.  It  was  an  understood  fact  that  a  collection 
had  been  made  for  Captain  Schultz  as  well  as  for  Captain  Grant, 
and  I  heard  it;  it  was  general  rumor  among  the  stand  keepers. 

Q.  Among  the  stand  keepers  and  the  soda  v-«^ter  men,  was  it! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  subscribe  anything  toward  that?  A.  No;  I  belong 
to  the  captain  of  the  Eldridge  street  station;  I  am  not  in  that 
district  at  all^ 

By  Mr.  Moss:  , 
Q   You  are  not  in  Captain  Schultz's  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ^ 

Q.  How  loug  have  you  been  in  business?  A.  This  is  tl: 
first  year. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  you  paid  the  money  up  to  the  time  thai 
the  stand  was  closed  did  you  conduct  the  business  without  anj 
interruption?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  approached  by  any  police  official  and  asked 
for  any  money  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  your  stand  open? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Samuel  Cohen,  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  bebg 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss:  (Through  Interpreter  Walter.) 

Q.  You  have  made  statements  about  your  soda  water  business, 
hnven^t  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  did  you  have  your  soda  water  stand?  A.  One  hon- 
died  and  twenty  Division  street 

Q.  After  you  had  had  your  stand  open  about  threee  months, 
the  police  began  to  close  the  stands,  didn't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  a  policeman  came  to  see  you,  didn't  he?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  The  policeman  came  to  me 
and  told  me  not  to  give  any  money  to  anybody;  after  a  few  days 
the  manufacturer  whom  I  buy  the  soda  water  from  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  for  f 5. 

Q.  Didn't  that  policeman  tell  you  that  your  stand  might  have 
to  close  pretty  soon?  A.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  stand 
would  be  closed  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  a  kindly  warning  from  the  policeman  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  not  sure,  didn't  he?    A.  He  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  came  to  tell  you  that?  A.  He 
came  often  and  took  the  numbers  of  different  stands. 

Q.  A  few  days  after  you  saw  Jacobs,  and  what  did  he  say? 
A.  He  sent  a  man  to  say  that  I  should  go  to  Jacobs'  office. 

Q.  Where  was  Jacobs'  office,  and  what  was  his  business?  A. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  Suffolk  street,  a  manufacturer  of  soda 
water.  f 

Q.  The  man  that  you  bought  soda  water  from?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Jacobs?    A.  I  went  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  told  me  to  give  him  |5. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  He  told  me  to  give  him  f5  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  to  the  corporation  office,  as  all  the  stands  would  be 
taken  down  if  this  money  is  not  collected. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  I  refused  to  give  it  to  him,  and 
he  told  me,  "I  will  fix  you,"  and  he  did  so  in  a  few  days;  he 
took  my   stand  off. 

Q.  Jacobs  took  the  stand  off,  himself,  didn't  he?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?  A.  He  took  the  apparatus  away;  in  a 
few  days  afterward  the  man  from  the  corporation  office  came 
and  took  the  stand  away;  I  told  him,  why  should  my  stand  be 
taken  off. 

Q.  Was  another  stand  put  there  by  Mr.  Jacobs  right  away? 
A.  The  man  who  took  the  stand  down  told  me  to  go  to  Mr. 
Jacobs  and  he  would  put  up  another  stand;  Mr.  Jacobs  told  the 
man  who  rented  the  place  for  the  stand  to  go  and  build  another 
stand  there. 

Q.  Did  he  build  another  stand  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  custom  among  the  soda  water  men  to  pay 
f5  for  protection?  A.  All  of  them;  a  collection  was  made  and 
everybody  had  to  give  it 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  colleoting;  tell  as  about  tbatt 
A.  He  came  and  asked  me  for  |5;  I  refused,  and  he  took  me 
around  to  the  fellow  that  keeps  a  stand  at  the  next  comer  and 
he  says,  "  You  see,  he  gives  it  to  me  also." 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  the  |5  was  for?  A,  All  he  told  me  was 
to  the  corporation  office. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  getting  it  from  all  the  soda  water 
men?    A.  He  said  everybody  gives. 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Jacobs,  your  manufacturer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley:,  , 

Q.  The  policeman  that  called  on  you  and  asked  you  for  the 
money,  was  he  in  uniform  or  citizen's  clothes;  citizen's  dress? 
A.  Yes,  in  uniform. 

Q.  Was  he  the  policeman  on  beat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

]\rilah  Levy,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  lieing 
dulv  sworn,  lestilied  as  follows: 

Examined   by  Mr.   Moss:    (Through   Interpreter    Walter.) 

Q.  Where  do  vou  reside?  A.  Tli^ve  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Cherry  street. 

Q  Did  you  luve  a  sodi  water  tivxud  there?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  a  soda  water  stand?  A.  Two  hundred 
and   sixty  l\No   Monroe   street 

Q.  And  NMic  did  you  buy  your  soda  watev  from?  A.  From 
Mr.    Will  In  eh. 

Q.  AN'lieie  is  his  place?    A.  Twenty-five  Columbia  stret^t. 

Q.  You  liad  to  raise  some  money  to  pay  the  soda  water  man, 
didn't  you,  for  your  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  loaned  the  money. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  it?  A.  Ten  dollars  I  gave  him 
the  first  time. 

Q.  What  was  it  for?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  wouldn't  giT'e 
me  the  stand  until  I  paid  him  |10.  , 

().  What  for?    A.  He  said  that  was  the  security. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  he  wanted  some  money  for  protection! 
A.  I  gave  him  after  that 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him  after  that?    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  that  for?  A.  He  told  me  he  would  give  me 
a   permit.  "] 
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Q.  You  thouglit  jou  needed  a  permit  for  the  stand,  didn't 
you?    A.  I  understood  a  permit  was  needed. 

Q.  What  for;  to  protect  you  from  the  police  or  corporation 
oittc'ir?  A.  He  told  me  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  stand 
outside,  and  a  policeman  came  to  me  and  he  wanted  to  arrest 
nie.  .  ' 

Q.  What  happened  then;  had  you  paid  the  |5  then?  A.  I 
paid  the  |5. 

Q.  That  was  the  |5  to  Mr.  Wallach?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Did  you  tell  the  policeman  you  had  paid?  A.  I  told  him 
that  I  paid  |5,  and  he  said  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  Then  he  didn't  arrest  you?    A.  Then  he  didn't  arrest  me. 

Q.  That  was  a  policeman  in  uniform,  wasn't  'it?  A.  In 
uniform. 

Q.  Did  all  the  other  soda  water  people  pay  |5,  do  you  know? 
A.  I  heard  that  everybody  paid. 

Q.  For  protection?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

By   Senator   Bradley:  f 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  they  paid  it?  A.  I  have  been 
all  over  to  many  stands  and  they  told  me  the  same  thing. 

JJy  Mr.  Moss:  ;    :  -Xt 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wallach  tell  ynii  whai  he  would  do  wi^h  the  f5? 
A.  He  told  me  he  would  get  a  permit  for  me. 

Q.  You  had  some  trouble  to  raise  that  |5,  didn't  you?  A. 
I  paid  the  $5  to  him,  still  I  was  troubled;  I  had  been  down  to 
Clinton    street  I  court  every   day. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking;  you  had  some  trouble  to 
raise  the  |5,  didn't  you;  didn't  you  have  to  pawn  some  things 
to  get  the  money?    A.  Articles  from  the  house  I  pawned. 

Q.  You  had  to  pawn  articles  from  the  house  to  raise  the  |5? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  pawn?    A.  Curtains,  quilts  and  things. 

Q.  You  had  to  pawn  your  curtains  and  quilts  from  your 
little  home  to  raise  that  |5,  to  get  a  permit  so  the  police  would 
not  trouble  vou?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  money  ever  returned  to  you?  A.  He  gave  me 
f 2  back  at  the  end  of  the  season,  because  the  last  f5  which  T 
paid  him  T  didn't  have  money  enough  to  pay;  so  I  paid  him  in 
quarters.  1  I      '  '    •    I    ' 
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Q.  You  were  short  on  the  last  payment,  was  that  it?    A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  no  money. 

Q.  You  had  no  money,  you  were  short?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  widow?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you?    A.  Five. 

Q.  What  does  your  husband  do?    A.  He  is  a  tailor,  but  he 
doesn't  do  anything  for  the  last  11  months. 

Q.  Out  of  work?    A.  Out  of  work. 

Q.  And  this  thing  you  have  talked  about  has  occarred  since 
your  husband  has  been  out  of  work,  hasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  trying  to  do  something  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  |10  when  you  first  took  the  stand?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley*  I 

Q,  We  understand  that  you  paid  all  together  f  15,  and  got  |2 
back?    A.  Fifteen  dollars.  I 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  your  security,  that  |10,  back?     A  No. 

Q.  You  got  f2  back  out  of  the  f  15?  A.  Not  from  the  |15;  he 
wanted  to  have  |10  on  the  last  payment;  but  I  didn't  have  any, 
only  |5;  so  I  gave  the  balance  of  |5  in  quarterly  payments;  and 
from  that  money  he  gave  me  back  |2. 

Senaior  Bradley. — That  is  virtually  fl5,  and  she  got  12  bact 

« 

Morris  Levin,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  von  live?    A.  No.  195  Forsvth  street. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  soda  water  business?  A  I  had  a 
stand. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  In  the  same  house. 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  soda  water  from?    A.  From  Mr.  WelleT. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place?    A.  No.  53  Chrystie  street. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money  for  a  permit?  A.  I  paid  hnn 
|5,  and  I  took  it  back  two  days  after. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  paid  him  f5,  and  I  took  it  right  away  back. 

Q.  You  took  what  back?    A.  Five  dollars  from  him. 
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Q.  When  did  you  take  it  back  ?    A.  A  couple  of  days  after. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it  to  him?    A.  Five  months  ago. 

Q.  And  you  took  the  |5  back?  A.  Back;  because  I  gave  him 
a  receipt  for  the  |5. 

Q.  You  i^-iTe  him  a  receipt  for  the  |5  when  you  paid  him 
originally?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  pay  it  back  to  you?  A.  He  paid  it  back  a 
couple  of  days  after. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  The  same  week  I  took  it  back. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  it  back?  A.  Because  I  had  no  money;  I 
gave  him  the  last  |5,  and  I  must  have  it  back. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  that  when  you  made  your  statement  to 
this  gentleman  here  before;  are  you  frightened?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  frightened  about?    A.  I  took  back  the  |5. 

Q.  You  are  frightened  now,  are  you  not? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  What  are  you  afraid  of;  are  you  afraid  to  speak  out? 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ! 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  that  somebody  will  trouble  you  about  your 
testimony?  A.  No,  sir;  I  ain't  afraid;  because  I  can  not  speak 
good.  |r  ] 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  this  gentleman  here  that  you  got  back 
the  f 5,  when  you  spoke  with  him  about  this — that  you  got  it 
back?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  permit;  I  said  I  got  no  permit 
because  I  have  none;  and  to  go  to  the  factory  and  ask  him. 

Q.  Who  has  been  talking  to  you  about  this  matter;  who  haa 
been  talking  to  you  about  coming  here?  A.  The  man  that 
brought  the  papers. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  man?    A.  That  is  the  man. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  speak  to  you?  A.  He  gave  me  a  paper, 
and  asked  me  to  come  up  here  in  this  place. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Weller  the  last  time?  A.  I  didn't 
see  him  in  a  long  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  stand;  how  many  months?  A, 
Ten   months  ago. 

Q.  Did  you   keep  it  10  months?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  permit?    A.  I  ain't  got  no  permit. 

Q.  Why  didn't  the  police  close  you  up  if  you  had  no  permit? 
A.  Nobody  troubled  me. 
L.  428 
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Mr.  Moss. — ^I  will  withdraw  this  witness  for  a  xninate. 

Samuel  Ebert,  recalled,  further  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  failed  to  testify  that  you  had  paid 
f5;  you  wouldn^t  testify;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  didn't 
pay  no  ?5;  I  have  notliing  to  pay  ?5;  I  keep  a  store  and  deal  with 
John  Matthews.  i    i    J 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  anything  to  any  policeman?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  any  dealer  for  protection?  A.  I  didn't  pay  no  protec- 
tion to  no  dealer. 

Q.  Then  what  had  you  to  complain  about  in  the  matter  of 
protection;  why  should  you  complain  about  protection?  A 
Because  there  are  stands,  and  I  know  they  are  violating — ob- 
structing sidewalk. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  stands;  I  am  talking  about  pro- 
tection money;  why  do  you  complain  about  protection  money? 
A.  I  didn^t  complain  about  protection. 

Q.  This  is  your  signature  here,  isn't  it?  (Paper  shown  wit- 
ness.)    A.  That  is  my  signature. 

Q.  Will  you  listen  while  I  read  this  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  call  this  witness  back  now  on  account  of  the  ap- 
parent intimidation  of  that  man. 

Senator  Bradley. — You  had  better  inform  this  man  now  that 
he  is  liable,  in  case  he  makes  a  false  statement  here,  or  com- 
mits perjury,  to  the  penalties  attached  by  law  to  false  swearing. 

By   lifr.  Moss:  ; 
Q.  Do  yon  understand  that,  sir?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  your  oath  here  is  just  as  binding  upon 
you  as  though  it  were  in  a  court  of  law?    A.  Court  of  law. 

Q.  And  that  if  you  tell  a  lie  you  can  be  sent  to  State  prison? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that?    A.  I  understand  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  i  ; 

Q.  Tell  the  truth?    A.  Yes, 
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By  Mr.  Moss:  f 

Q.  "New  York,  September  4,  1894 — ^I  am  reading  now  your 
statememt   which!   you   signed — ?    A.  September? 
Q.  September  4,  1894. 

Mr.  Moss  read  the  following: 

"  New  York,  September  4,  1894. 

'*John  W.  Gofif,  Esq.,  Counsel  to  Lexow  Investigating  Committee: 

''  Dear  Sir. — Having  read  with  much  admiration  your  onslaught 

upon  the  various  corruptions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  tolerated 

by  the    police    officials    of    this  city,  we    desire  to  call  your 

attention  to  one  source  of  revenue  to  the  police  department 

which     it     seems     to     us     has     thus     far     been     slighted 

although  it  should  not  be,  for  if  placed  in  the  scale  it  would 

be  found  (o  be  not  one  of  the  least  channels  of  income.    We 

refer  to  the  permanent  street  stands  on  which  are  sold  candies, 

tioda   water,   cigarettes  and  other   such   articles  of  a   similar 

nature.    A  regular  system  of  taxation  was  established  by  a 

combination  formed  by  one  Waliach,  soda  water  manufacturer, 

Columbia  street;   Jacobs,   soda  water  manufacturer,   Chrystie 

street;   Light   Bros.,   soda   water   manufacturers^    Seventeenth 

street;  Weller,  soda  water  manufacturer,  Mott  street;  Elfers, 

soda   water   manufacturer.   Tenth   street;   Ginter,   soda   wate^- 

manufacturer, ;  who  collected 

rmmey  from  all  the  staud -keepers,  and  was  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  authorities  protection  money,  in  order 
that  these  stands  might  be  permitted  to  remain.  We  can  furnihh 
ample  proof  of  these  statements,  if  you  will  only  agree  to  make 
it  the  subject  matter  of  investigation.  These  ^  stands 
has  almost  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  small  storekeepers, 
who  are  trading  in  the  articles  kept  on  these  stands,  and  while 
the  storekeepers  have  complained  to  the  authorities  and  the 
police,  they  have  been  continually  rebuffed,  and  have  met  with 
no  success.  We,  therefore,  implore  you  that  you  should 
give  this  matter  your  attention,  and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
ample  evidence." 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  that  letter?  A.  No;  we  were  a  commit- 
tee together;  I  was,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  that  letter?  You  know  what  "dictate" 
Is?    A.   Yes,    sir.  ' 
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Q.  Did  jou  dictate  it?    A.  I  signed  that   letter. 

By,  Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  You  agreed  to  that  letter;  everything  in  that  letter  is 
true?    A.  Everything  in  that  letter  is  true. 

Mr.  Moss. — This  letter  is  signed  by  H.  Rosenzweig,  S.  Ebert, 
Trail,  Sam  Gross,  Philip  Brosilord,  M.  Qertner,    H.   Baneiger. 

By   Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  Now,  is  everything  you  have  stated  here  true?  A.  Every- 
thing is  true.  , 

Q.  And  true  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  And  true  of  my 
own   knowledge. 

Q,  Then  you  do  know  that  the  police  collect  money  from  the 
standkeepers,  or  that  these  soda  water  manufacturers  take  it 
from  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  goes  to   the  police? 

By    Chairman   Lexow : 

Q.  The  testimony  is  that  these  soda  water  manufacturers  col- 
lected  the  money;  is  that  so?    A.  Yea,   sir. 

By  , Senator   Bradley:  i 

Q.  You  say  that  that  statement  signed  by  you  is  true?  Ji 
Yes,  sir;  tliat  is  true. 

Q.  That  indicts  the  police  faaying  that  the  police  received 
the  money;  now,  how  do  you  know  that  the  police  received 
any  money;  did  you  ever  see  any  money  paid  by  any  soda  water 
standkeeper;  did  you  ever  see  any  money  exchanged  from  the 
hands  of  the  soda  water  standkeeper  to  a  policeman's  hand? 
A.  Well,  I  had  it  exchanged;  money  from  my  hand  to  a  police- 
man's hand. 

Q.  You  paid  it  yourself?    A.  A  long  time  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  a  policeman?     A.  Certain! v. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  to  a  policeman?    A.  I 
paid  to  one  policeman  $3,  twice. 

Q.  Who  was  that  policeman?    A.  That  is  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  he?     A.  Policeman  Dietz. 

Q.  Was  lie  a  ward  detective?    A.  He  was  a  policeman  from 
the  Board  of  Health ;  I  had  a  stand  about  seven  years  ago. 
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Senator  Bradley. —  He  swears  that  he  paid  a  policeman  |3 
trwice.    That  policeman  was  named  Dietz. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  That  was  in  the  year  1888,  wasn't  it?  A.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight 

Q.  You  then  kept  a  stand  yourself?  A.  I  kept,  in  1888,  a 
stand  myself. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  protection  of  that  stand  that  you  paid  the 
money,  wasn't  it?  A.  Yes;  I  paid  money  so  that  I  wouldn't  get 
bothered. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  didn't  answer  my  question;  did  you  ever  see  a  person 
having  a  soda  water  fountain  or  stand  on  the  street  paying  any 
money  to  a  police  ofllcial  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  stand 
on  the  sidewalk;  did  you  ever  see  any  man  or  woman  hand  any 
money  out  of  their  hands  into  a  policeman's  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose?   A.  I  handed  it. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  when  you  got  up  this  petition?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  make  this  statement  here  and  sign  your  name  to 
it,  and  you  never  saw  it  yourself?  A.  I  didn't  make  affidavits 
on  this;  my  affidavits  ain't  iu. 

William  Jacobs,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  of  171  Suffolk  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soda  water  manufacturer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  the  books  with  you  that  the  subpoena 
called  for?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  are  they?    A.  (Books  produced.) 

Q.  You  are  secretary  of  an  association  of  soda  water  men,  are 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  society?  A.  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president?    A.  Otto  Ronk. 

Q.  When  was  it  organized?    A.  The  20th  of  October,  189^. 

Q.  Who  compose  the  association;  who  are  in  the  association? 
A.  Otto  Ronk,  Charles  Lighte,  Nicholas  Ginter. 
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By  Ohairman  Lexow: 


Q.  What  sort  of  men  are  they?  A.  Soda  water  manufAO- 
turers.    : 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Eight  of  them. 

Q.  Give  us  all  their  names?    A.  W.  Wallach,  Ike  Baynck. 

Q.  How  many  stands  do  you  control ;  you  are  a  manof actoier 
yourself,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  stands  do  you  control?    A.  About  40. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  many  stands  are  controlled  by  the  members  of  tie 
association?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Four  hundred?    A.  Something  like  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  stands  con- 
trolled by  your  organization?  A.  No,  sir;  I  only  keep  an  account 
of  myself. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Each  one  keeps  an  account  of  his  own  stands?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  What  led  to  the  organization  of  this  society?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  caused  this  society  to  be  organized?  A.  The  trouble 
between  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

Q.  Hasn't  there  been  considerable  difficulty  about  the  cor- 
poration attorney;  the  ordinance  men,  or  the  police,  interfering 
with  the  students?    A.  There  has. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  hasn't  it?  A. 
Well,  several  years,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  have  the  police  done  with  your  stands?  A.  The 
police  have  done  nothing. 

Q.  What  have  the  corporation  people  done?  A.  RemoTed 
Ihem. 

Q.  The  cases  in  which  these  stands  were  removed  were  made 
upon  the  testimony  of  policemen,  were  they?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  complaints  were  made,  policemen  gave  the  evidence, 
didn't  they?    A.  They  didn't 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  Neighbors,  I  suppose,  storekeepers,  such  as 
candy  stores  and  cigar  stores,  etc 

Q.  There  is  not  quite  so  much  trouble  as  there  was,  is  there? 
A.  Just  as  much. 

Q.  What  efforts  have  you  made  as  an  association  to  prevent 
the  trouble?  A.  Passed  a  resolution  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
to  get  some  permits. 

Q.  Well,  there  never  have  been  any  permits  issued,  have  th(?re? 
A.  They  have. 

Q.  How  recently?    A.  No  more  than  three  months  ago. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  Well,  I  myself  got  two  then  before  they 
adjourned;  it  was  too  late;  the  board  of  aldermen  adjourned 
and  they  stopped  it 

Q.  The  first  relief  of  that  kind  was  three  months  ago?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  got  two  permits  for  40  stands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  stands  were  closed  last  April?  A. 
They  were. 

Q.  In  what  precinct?  A.  In  the  Seventh  and  Thirteenth,  I 
believe. 

Q.  They  were  closed  all  at  once?  A.  That  I  can  not  say,  that 
they  were  closed  at  once. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know?    A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  had  complaints?    A.  Several  of  them. 

Q.  You  heard  from  your  people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  what  you  heard  you  know  that  about  one  time 
these  stands  were  all  closed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  they  reopen?  A.  Two  days,  three 
days;  some  of  them  opened  in  one  day,  some  of  them  opened 
in  two  days,  three  days,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Why  were  they  closed?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(}.  Why  were  they  opened  again?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that; 
my  attorney  told  me  they  opened. 

Q.  Your  attorney?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  is  he?     A.  Mr.  John  E.  Brodsky. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  your  attorney  at  onct  when  the  staiids  w€»p 
closed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  any  case  in  court  about  the  stands?    A.  No, 

sir.  V 

Q.  You  didn't  go  to  court?  A.  Some  of  them  were  before  the 
corporation  counsel. 

Q.  But  in  two  days  the  stands  were  open?  A.  Two  or  three 
days,  but  some  of  them  were  closed  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  get  the  stands  open  again?  A  I 
didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Brodsky  do?  A.  Mr.  Brodsky  told  me  to 
open  them  and  stand  the  consequences;  he  said,  "  They  will  get 
tired  of  arresting  people  and  bringing  them  up ; "  some  were 
brought  before  police  justices,  some  were  held,  same  discharged, 
some  put  under  |50  bail,  some  went  to  Special  Sessiona 

Q.  Prior  to  three  months  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  u  a 
permit  for  a  stand,  was  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  individuals  here  that  |5 
was  paid  for  a  permit?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  |5?  A.  There  was  a  fund  raised 
for  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  attorney;  to  pay  all  those  ex- 
penses, to  get  out  the  permits  and  so  on. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  many  permits  were  made  out?  A.  Well,  I  believe 
there  were  about  18  or  20. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Can  you  name  a  single  case  where  any  permit  was  got  ont? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?    A.  Twenty-five  Allen  street 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  out  the  pemiit? 
A.  No,  our  attorney  did,  Mr.  Brodsky. 

Q.  You  have  heard  testimony  from  soda  water  people  here? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  That  the  manufacturers,  and,  I  think,  one  of  them  testified, 
you  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  this  money  paid  so  that  the 
police  would  not  trouble  them;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that? 
A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  deny  that?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  No  matter  what  everybody  may  say?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  raise?  A. .How  much  money 
did  I  raise? 

Q.  Your  society;  you  said  there  was  a  fund  raised?  A.  Yes, 
sir.    : 

Q.  How  much  money  was  raised?    A.  About  |300  or  |400. 

Q.  There  were  other  collections  besides  that?  A.  Between 
ourselves. 

Q.  But  from  the  dealers  you  say  there  was  f 800  or  f400  raised? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  As  much  as  f400?    A.  Between  |300  and  f400. 

Q.  Tlial  was  all  contributed  by  these  little  stand  keef)ors? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  When  was  that  money  raised;  in  April,  wasn't  it?  A.  I 
conldn't  exactly  say. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  trouble?  A.  It  started  from 
the  time  we  put  the  apparatus  out. 

Q.  The  apparatus  had  been  running  some  time  before  the 
stands  were  closed?    A.  Well,  some  of  them  run  all  winter. 

Q.  Soda  water  had  been  sold  prior  to  the  time  that  the  stands 
were  closed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  by  your  people?    A.  Well,  for  years. 

Q.  Some  stands  that  never  had  been  closed  at  all?  A.  No; 
more  or  less;  they  all  had  trouble. 

Q.  These  witnesses  have  testified  that  when  they  took  yonp 
soda  water  and  started  a  business,  they  had  to  pay  f 5  for  a  per- 
mit; now,  some  of  these  witnesses  have  paid  their  money  fop 
permits  before  April;  what  did  you  do  with  that  money?  A.  I 
don't  Ijncw  that  there  was  anv  monev  collected. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  no  money  was  collected  before  April? 
A.  I  will  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  no  money  was  collected  a  year  ago? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  no  money  had  been  collected  by  you  a  year  ago?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  swear  that  positively,  do  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  money  collected  that  you  remember? 
A.  This  year. 

Q.  When?    A.  About  that  time;  April,  May,  March. 
L.  429 
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Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  the  witness  has  testified  about  iie 
months  ago  they  made  a  payment  of  |500. 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  testified  when  they  opened  their  stands. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  books  have  you  here?  A.  If  you  refer  to  that  book 
it  will  tell  vou  the  date. 

Q.  What  is  this  book?  A.  That  is  the  book  in  which  I  keq) 
the  records  of  the  association. 

Q.  Is  that  a  minute  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  ask  that  it  be  marked  for  identification. 
(Marked  Exhibit  4.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Who  spent  the  money?    A.  Who  spent  the  money? 

Q.  Yes;  who  got  the  money  to  spend?    A.  The  treasurer. 

Q.  Did  he  i^aise  all  the  money  that  was  raised  by  your  associa- 
tion; did  he  get  it  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  it  all?    A.  He  got  all  that  was  raised. 

Q.  As  ti*easurer?    A.  As  treasurer. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  entire  fund?  A.  Between  |300  and 
1400. 

Q.  You  say  that  you,  the  dealers,  contributed  also?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  was  contributed  bj 
these  stand  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  the  other  contributions?     A.  About  ?3,1M 

Q.  By  the  dealers?    A.  By  the  dealers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  paid  the  counsel  $3,100?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  we  paid  them  |3,500.  . 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  passing  a  single  bill  or  ordinance 
through  the  board  of  aldermen  here?  A.  Why  certainly;  at- 
tend 1(1  Jul  the  mniiufacturers*  business  during  the  ytKV*  frmn 
the  20th  day  of  October,  1893,  to  the  20th  of  October,  1804. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  required  your  dealers  to  om- 
tiibute  to  tlie  expenses  of  the  manufacturers,  do  you?  A.  Most 
decidedly,  we  do. 

Q.  By  a  special  assessment?  A.  Not  assessment;  they  could 
give  as  much  as  they  pleased. 
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Q.  The  testimony  is  that  they  gave  fo  a  piece;  why  was  that 
nxxm  fixed?    A.  1  don't  know. 

,    Q.  What  book  is  this  (pointing  to  another  book)?    A.  That  is 
my  own. 

Q.  What  is  it  about?    A.  My  ledger  every  day  of  my  sales. 

Q.  That  is  your  personal  ledger  of  sales?     A.  My  personal. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  asked    that    it  be  marked    for    identification. 

(Marked  Exhibit  5.) 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  One  woman  testified  that  she  gave  fl5?  A.  I  suppose  she 
paid  f  10  rent  for  the  apparatus. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  money  you  paid  to  the  lawyer 
was  paid  to  him  to  defend  any  suits  that  might  be  brought  in 
yiolation  of  the  ordinance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  ordinance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  lawyer  that  you  paid  that  to,  was  he  the  district 
leader  of  a  political  organization  in  this  city?    A.  Years  ago. 

Q.  Isn't  he  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cantor. — He  used  to  be  Republican  leader  in  the 
Eighth  district 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  is  a  Tammany  Hall  man  now. 

Senator  Bradley. — It  don't  make  any  difference  as  long  aa 
he  ain't  independent. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  treasurer's  name?    A.  Charles  Lighte. 

Mr.  Moss. — Is  Mr.  Lighte  here? 

Charles  Lighte. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. — Where  are  your  books? 

Mr.  Lighte. — I  haven't  got  them. 

Mr.  Moss.— Why? 

Mr.  Lighte. — ^I  couldn't  carry  them. 

Mr.  Moss. — Mr.  Lighte,  you  bring  those  books  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Hire  a  truck,  but  get  them  here.    How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Lighte. — ^I  haven't  got  the  books  of  the  society. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Has  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  been  issued 
for  the  production  of  thoee  books  here  to^ay? 
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Mr.  Mobs. — Yes,  sir;  served  on  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^Is  that  the  best  excuse  that  iB  given  for 
their  non-production? 

Mr.  Moss. — We  will  see  what  he  says  on  the  stand. 

Charles  Lighte,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  business?    A.  Mineral  waters. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business?  A.  Five  hundred  and  nine  Eart 
Beventeenth  street 

Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  this  manufacturers'  society?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

(2.  You  received  a  subpoena  to  attend  here,  did  you  not?  A 
Yes.   sir. 

Q.  That  subpoena  rcqnires  you  to  produce  books?  A,  Yes? 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated  in  open  court  that  you  didnt 
bi-iiji;  the  books,  because  you  couldn't  carry  them?  A.  Thej 
were  too  heavy;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  subpoena  required  you  to  produce  the  books  of  yonr 
society?    A.    Of   this   society?  / 

Q.  Yos?     A.  I  haven't  got  any. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  you  couldn't  produce  them  becaupe 
they  were  too  heavy?     A.  I  understood  my  business  books. 

By  Chairman  I^xow: 

Q.  Your  treasurer's  books  in  connection  with  this  society? 
A.  I  don't  have  any;  I  never  put  anything  down. 

By   Mr.    Moss : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  treasurer  of  a  society 
and  do  not  put  anything  down?  A.  No,  sir;  the  secretary 
puts   it   down. 

Q.  How  much  money  Jiave  you  handled  since  you  were 
treasurer?     A.  I  don't  know;  may  be  fl50  or  |200. 

Q.  Altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir;  altogether. 

Q.  Where  did  that  money  come  from?  A.  That  money  came 
from  the  members  of  the  society. 
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(^.  And  tili  the  money  that  was  collected  from  the  uiti:  Ikis 
of  the  society  came  to  you,  didn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Every  dollar?  A.  Not  that  was  collected;  their  dues, 
what  they  had  to  pay;  then*  monthly  dues  and  their  initiation 
fees. 

Q.  All  the  moneys  of  the  society  went  through  your  hands, 
didn't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir;  all. 

Q.  Everything  that  was  Raised  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society  went  through  your  hands?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  say 
the  dues  I  mean  initiation  fees. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  other  moneys  that  were  raised, 
but  what  went  through  your  hands?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
of  any  other. 

Q.  Are  you  under  any  bond?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  was  raised  from 
the  dealers,  any  dealers,  the  standkeepers?  A.  I  didn't  raise 
any. 

Q.  You  got  it,  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Never  received  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  own  contribution  to  the  associ- 
ation?   A.   I   took   it   right   there   individually. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it?    A.  To  Mr.  Brodsky.  , 

By   Senator   O'Connor: 

Q.  What  was  this  money  raised  for?    A.  For  counsel  fees. 

Q.  Counsel  fees  to  get  what?  A.  I  told  you  I  gave  it  to  the 
lawyer  to  pay  all  the  arrests;  we  had  some  arrests  and  we  had 
to  pay  a  lawyer  to  get  them  out  where  our  customers  got 
arrested. 

}\y   Mr.    MoHs:  i 

Q.  That  is  all  you  wanted  to  pay  Mr.  Brodsky  for?  A.  Yes, 
■ir. 

Q.  Just  to  look   out  for  arrests?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Anything  to  do  with  passing  an  ordinance  in  the  board 
of  aldermon?     A.  For  that  MMi    \oe. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  first?  A.  That  that  was  for 
doing  our  business  in  the  year. 
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Q.  How  much  money  was  raised  from  the  dealers?  A.  I 
didu't  raise  any;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  raised  from  the  dealers?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Who  does  know?  A.  I  don't  know;  may  be  the  secretary 
does. 

0.  l>on'<  yon.  as  treasurer,  k.-^ow? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  secretary  has  sworn  under  oath  here  that  they  raised 
about  f3,500,  and  that  all  the  money  that  was  raised  was  pot 
in  your  hands  as  treasurer;  was  that  true  or  false?  A.  No,  air; 
it  was  not  true. 

Q.  Is  it  false?    A.  I  never  received  no  money. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  false,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  false  or  not ;  I  never  received  any. 

Q.  Didn't  he  pay  to  you  any  of  the  money  that  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  dealers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  |3,500  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brodflky? 
A.  I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  he  got  |3,500?    A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Did  be  ever  tell  you  so?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  other  members  of  the  society  bring  their  money  into 
the  meeting;  you  say  you  brought  your  contribution  to  the  meet- 
ing? A.  I  understood  they  all  brought  it  down  there  to  Mr. 
Brodsky. 

Q.  Did  the  other  members  bring  it  to  the  meeting?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  took  it  down  to  Mr.  Brodsky'a 
office?    A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  Each  man  by  himself?    A.  Each  man  by  himself. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  contribute?  A.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  to  Mr.  Brodsky  with  your  own  hands? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  gave  it  to  him?  A  I 
didn't  say  anything  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.  This  matter,  uo  matter  what  you  have  done,  is  of  very  muoh 
less  consequence  than  giving  of  false  testimony  would  be;  or 
giving  mistaken  testimony;  there  has  been  too  much  of  that  upon 
the  stand,  and  people  come  to  grief  that  do  it;  now  let  us  try  and 
have  the  truth,  fully  and  fairly,  the  whole  truth?  A.  Certainly; 
I  will  tell  the  truth;  but  I  will  not  swear  to  anything  that  I  am 
not  sure  of. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  that  f  750  represent — your  personal  contribution? 
A.  Our  film's. 

Q.  Did  that  include  any  moneys  paid  by  the  dealers  to  whom 
jou  sold?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  raise  a  dollar  from  them?  A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't 
raise  not  a  dollar. 

Q.  And  haven't  you  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Brodsky  when  you  handed  him 
your  f750?  A.  I  don't  remember  now  what  was  said;  what  was 
said  was  all  said  before. 

Q.  What  was  said  before  about  your  giving  f750?  A.  Well, 
this  was  for  his  fees  and  for  his  trouble. 

Q.  Was  this  what  was  said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  his  fees  and  trouble  in  what?  A.  In  getting  the 
permits. 

Q.  Where  was  that  said?     A.  In  his  office. 

Q.  When;  how  long  before  you  paid  the  money?  A.  I  don't 
remember  that. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  about  the  date?  A.  Sometime  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  How  was  f750  fixed  as  your  proportion?  A.  There  was 
part  of  it  in  cash. 

Q.  IIow  did  you  arrive  at  that  amount? 

Senator  Bradley. —  As  your  pro  rata  share? 

A.  That  was  done  according  to  the  amount  each  man  done; 
each  manufacturer  done;  it  was  fixed  that  way. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  what  each  man  was  assessed;  you  were  assesed 
f750?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  W^eller  was  assessed  how  much?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  exactly.    .  i '  ^i  1 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you  have  more  stands  out  than  the  other  men?    A. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  out?    A.  I  think  about  75  or  80. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  eij^ht  manufacturers  made  up  these  $3,500  yoarselves, 
didn't  you?  A.  We  made  up  what  was  paid  in;  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  much. 

Q.  The  $3,500  was  paid  in;  that  was  the  understanding?    A. 
No;  the  rest  of  them  paid  wliat  they  agreed  to  pay. 
Q.  The  sum  agreed  upon  was  |3,500?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Brodsky  say  that  he  wanted  f3,500?  A- 
I  think  that  is  it;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  sure  are  you;  why  do  you  say  you  think?  A.  Becauae 
I  didn't  see  it  given. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  in  your  mind,  |3,500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  mind  before  you  came  here,  or  do  yoo 
think  it  simply  because  I  named  the  sum?  A.  No,  I  think  so; 
I  think  that  is  the  amount. 

Q.  You  had  that  in  your  mind  before  you  came  here?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  that  f3,500  was  contributed  by  the 
dealers,  don't  you?    A.  By  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  All  the  money  that  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brodsky  was  paid  by 
the  manufacturers?    A.  By  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Was  there  a  contribution?  A.  The  way  I  understand,  be- 
cause I  was  not  there  when  all  the  money  was  paid  over. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  there  were  no  dealers  coming  in 
giving  money  to  Brodsky,  were  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  about  this  |5  that  has  been  collected  from  the 
different  leaders?    A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  You  heard  a  great  deal  about  that;  and  your  own  dealen 
have  had  to  pay  the  |5  too?    A.  Not  to  us. 

Q.  Well,  they  paid  it  to  somebody?  A.  I  don't  know  whefter 
they  did  or  not;  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Q.  Your  own  dealers,  you  said  yoli  understood  they  paid  f5 
apiece  too;  who  did  they  pay  it  to,  the  standkeepers?  A.  Tbej 
might  have  paid  it,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  they  had;  who  do  yon  think  they  paM 
it  to?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  tell. 
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ii.  Have  you  no  information?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  You  didn't  see  any  dealers  giving  money  to  Mr.  Brodsky, 
did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anyone  representing  the  dealers  giving 
money  to  Mr.  Brodsky?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  money  given  to  him  stated  to  come 
from  the  dealers,  did  you?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  paid  money  to  Mr.  Brodsky  virhile  you  did?  A. 
I  don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  as  any  of  them  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other  members  of  your 
Bociety  paying  Brodsky?  A.  No  more  than  I  heard  this  was 
paid;  every  one  of  the  manufacturers  went  down  and  paid  it 

Q.  You  have  monthly  dues  in  your  society,  haven't  you?  A. 
Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  much  are  they?    A.  A  dollar  a  month. 

Q.  And  each  member  pays  that,  I  suppose?  A.  Each  member 
pays  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  The  secretary  knows. 

Q.  How  can  you  show  it?    A  I  got  this  money. 

Q.  But  how  can  you  show  it?    A.  I  didn't  put  it  down. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  this  money?  A.  I  keep  it  and  put  it 
out  for  different  expenses. 

Q.  For  what  expenses?  A.  I  don't  know  as  there  has  been  any 
paid  out;  for  books  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  received  since  you  have  been 
treasurer?    A.  I  don't  know;  about  a  couple  of  hundred  dollarSw 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  paid  out  since  you  have  been 
treasurer?    A.  I  paid  out  a  little  over  f  100. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  got  now  as  treasurer?  A.  I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Q.  How  could  you  find  out?  A.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
eecretary. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  secretary  does  all  the  fine 
business  of  this  society?    A.  He  has  got  the  books. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  does  all  the  fine  work  of  the  society? 
A.  He  does  all  the  bookkeeping  and  everything. 

Q.  And  whatever  is  necessary  in  coming  into  contact  with 
other  individuals  who  may  have  an  interest  in  the  soda  water 
bufiness  you  leave  to  him,  don't  yon;  if  there  is  any  hiring  of 
counsel  he  does  it,  doosn't  he?    A.  They  are  hired  by  us  all. 
L.  430 
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Q.  He  does  the  work,  doesn't  he?  A.  No;  there  is  generally 
a  oommittee. 

Q.  How  abont  lobbying;  does  he  attend  to  that?    A.  Whatt 

Q.  Lobbying  an  ordinance  through  the  board  of  aldermen, 
does  he  attend  to  that?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  did  attend  to  that?    A.  Brodsky  attended  to  it  first 

Q.  Who  got  Brodsky  to  attend  to  it?    A.  We  got  him  together. 

Q.  Who  went  down  together,  all  eight  of  you?  A.  No;  per- 
haps five  or  six,  or  as  many  as  would  go. 

Q.  What  ^id  you  tell  Mr.  Brodsky  to  do  about  this  orcJ^- 
nanoe?    A.  Well,  we  were  talking  about  permits. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  want  it  to  go  abroad  to  the  public  that  you  as  a 
business  man,  employing  a  lot  of  men  and  doing  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness, do  you  want  it  to  be  spread  out  in  the  papers  to-morrow 
morning  that  your  books  were  so  heavy  that  you  couldn't 
carry  them  here  to-day,  and  that  you  are  treasurer  of  an  asso- 
ciation, and  you  keep  no  books,  and  you  keep  no  account 
of  money  you  received  or  money  you  paid  out;  do  you  want 
the  public  to  understand  that  or  do  you  not?  A.  Well,  it  is 
the  truth;  I  haven't  done  it. 

I^^'  Senator  O'Connor*: 

Q.  How   many  men   constitute  this  association?     A.   Eight. 
Senator  Bradley. — Xo  matter,  if  there  were  only   two  men, 
he  ought  to  keep  an  acooniit  of  it. 

l^v  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  Now,  do  you  waur  tire  public  to  understand,  through  the 
public  press  to-morrow  morning,  that  you  do  business  that  way; 
that  you  so  neglect  your  business  that  you  keep  no  account, 
and  tluit  the  secretary  can  call  upon  you  to-morrow  morning 
for  $500  and  you  can  not  my  whether  you  owe  it  to  the  society 
or  not?     A.  I  trusted  the  secretary. 

Q.  You  don't  trust  to  your  drivers,  do  you,  about  delivering 
goods?    A.  No,  sir. 

By    Mr.    Moss: 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  soda  water 
in   the   city?    A.   Yes,    sir. 
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Q.  The  largest,  with  the  exoeptLon  perhaps  of  Matthews?  ^ 
I  think  Shultz's  is  larger. 

Q.  You  have  a  pretty  extensive  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  business  you  are  very  careful?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Keep  very  accurate  accounts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  almost  a  wagon  load  of  books  at  your  place? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  three  bookkeepers  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  one  of  your  bookkeepers  keep  the 
accounts  of  this  society?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ave  there  any  other  books  in  existence  connected  with 
this  Hociety  besides  this  book  here  to  your  knowledge?  A. 
Not  as  T  know  of. 

William   Jacobs,   recalled,   further   testified: 

Examined  by   Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  books  of  the  society  besides  these? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  showing  dues  received  and  moneys  paid 
out?    A.    This   one.     (Pointing   to   book.) 

Q.  Are  these  the  original  books  of  the  association?  A.  That 
is  ai). 

Q.  Thore  m^vev  have  been  any  other  books?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Siuce  the  organization?    A.   Since  the  organization. 

Q.  Are  ihero  any  other  books  or  accounts  in  existence  besides 
these  two  b<ick8?    A.  No,  pir. 

Mr.  Moss. — Wo  will  leave  these  books  in  the  custody  of  tho 
committee  over  night. 

Senator  O'CoTiiior.' — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-mor- 
row and  not  hwoin  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  half-pasc  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Mosa — ^And  the  witnesses  that  have  been  sworn,  too. 

Senator  O'Connor. — And  the  witness  now  on  the  stand  will 
be  here  also.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  half-past 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Proceedings  of  the  forty-eighth  session  of  the  committee, 
Thursday,  October  18,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Daniel 
Bradley.  George  W.  Robertson  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor. 
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Mr.  Mobs. —  Mr.  Chairmajiy  we  have  discuMed,  at  some  length, 
the  question  of  going  up  higher,  the  obvious  purpoBe  of  the  dn- 
oussion  being  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  not  time  to  eaO 
the  commiBsionei*s  and  interrogate  them  concerning  the  abuses 
which  we  have  discovered,  and  proofs  of  which  we  have  made. 
We  have  suggested  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  because  the  in- 
dictment was  not  yet  complete.    There  is  an  impression  in  oor 
minds  that  when  we  have  completed  the  examinations  of  the 
commissioners  we  will  have  reached  a  culminating  point,  after 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  interest  the  committee  and  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  minor  derelictions.    This  inyestigaticm 
has  been  a  very  broad  one.    We  have  covered  the  entire  ground 
as  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  make  a  complete  and  harmonious  end  of  the  matter. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  have  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the  police 
force  after  this   examination   is  complete,  and,  in  the   natural 
course  of  events,  old  policemen  will  have  a  preference  in  any  re- 
organization w^hich  may  take  place.    As  it  stands  now,  the  entire 
force  rests  under  an  imputation.    It  can  not  be  otherwise.    The 
heads  of  the  force  are  shown,  inferentially,  to   be  corrupt  and 
negligent,  and  the  corrupt  head  must,  more  or  less,  corrupt  the 
whole  body.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  after  a 
searching   investigation    like   this   is   completed,    those   ofGcers 
whose  names  have  not  been  brought  into  it,  and  against  whom 
nothing  has   bei^n    said    directly,   may  be   said  to    have  passed 
through  the  fire  unscathed.     There  is  a  great  future  to  be  con 
sidered,  and  this  investigation  should  be  so  thorough  that  as  far 
as  possible  every  guilty  man  shall  bo  known;  at  least,  those  in 
higher  positions.    It  would  be  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  cover 
the  patrolmen  in  that  way,  but  those  in  higher  places  should  be 
found  out;  so  that  every  honest  man  shall  be  exonerated,  and 
every  guilty  man  punished,  or  prevented  from  getting  into  the 
newly  organized  force. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Pardon  the  interruption,  Mr.  Moss.  You 
do  not  consider  it  the  province  of  this  committee  to  try  indi- 
vidual cases  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  upon  individuals  specific 
charnes? 

Mr.  Moss. —  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  system  under  which  the  department  is  being  conducted,  witt 
a  view  to  remedial  legislation,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 
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Mr.  Mobs. —  And  that  system  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  the 
corruption,  the  extent  of  the  cases  which  we  are  revealing  to 
this  committee.  In  providing  remedial  legislation,  the  Legisla- 
ture will  have  to  consider  the  evils  which  have  grown  up  under 
this  system,  that  they  may  be  wise  enough  to  provide  in  a  new 
system  against  the  same  amount  of  vice;  to  hedge  in  and  provide 
against  those  vices.    . 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  do  not  claim,  Mr.  Moss,  do  you,  that 
in  a  department  maintaining  a  force  of  4,000  men,  there  can  be 
absolute  purity?  There  will  always  be  individual  cases  of 
oppression. 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes,  and  for  that  reason. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  we  can  not  expect,  and  this  com- 
munity can  not  expect  that  4,000  policemen  shall,  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  be  absolutely  virtuous  and  absolutely  uncontamin- 
able. 

Mr.  Moss. — Quite  true. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  we  can  expect,  and  that  is  what  I 
intended  by  the  remark  which  I  made  yesterday,  is,  that  where 
the  character  of  crime  is  so  well  defined  and  known  throughout 
the  community,  that  every  man  and  woman  in  this  community 
is  well  aware  of  its  existence,  that  fact  ought  to  be  demon- 
strated in  order  to  charge  the  police  commissioners  with  at  least 
evasion  of  duty,  and  if  they  have  evaded  their  duty  they  are 
just  as  culpable  practically  as  the  men  who  committed  the  crime. 

Mr.  Moss. — And,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  perfection  in  a  force  of  4,000  men,  we  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  abuses  have  grown  up  in  this  system,  and  then  the  new 
system  which  shall  be  devised  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
specific  disorders  which  we  discover  here.  A  great  many  of  the 
things  which  we  have  revealed  could  be  prevented  by  a  proper 
system.  It  was  suggested  by  a  criticism  that  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, considering  the  source  from  which  it  came,  that  we 
were  in  error  the  other  day  in  saying  that  this  investigation 
where  it  touched  the  common  people  was  appealing  to  the  popu- 
lar man,  that  we  were  in  error  in  looking  to  the  popular  mind 
at  all,  that  our  whole  province  was  to  look  to  the  Legislature. 
Kow,  I  would  suggest,  your  honors,  that  the  criticism  is  ill- 
founded,  because  legislation  to  be  effective,  legislation  to  be 
right,  must  be  founded  upon  a  popular  demand,  and  when 
legislation  is  radical,  perhaps  to  the  overturning  of  a  long 
established  system,  it  is  not  proper  legislation,  it  is  not  correct 
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legislation,  if  it  does  not  proceed  upon  a  conviction  resting 
firmly  and  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  the  people 
who  have  to  come  in  contact  with  this  system  primarily,  and 
in  a  way  in  which  they  can  not  defend  themselves,  those  are 
the  people  who  are  tremendously  interested  in  this  investiga- 
tion and  in  the  outcome  of  it  And  we  want  to  know  now 
how  this  system  aflects  those  people,  so  that  we  can  protect 
them,  and  anything  that  appeals  to  them  and  opens  their  mouths 
and  brings  them  to  the  witness  chair  so  that  they  can  tell  as 
events  that  we,  as  counsel,  did  not  dream  of,  assists  the 
investigation  and  assists  legislation.  It  is  far  from  our  intention 
to  bring  out  these  matters  or  appeal  to  the  popular  mind  for  any 
ulterior  reason. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  agree  with  you  entirely,  Mr.  Moss,  but 
I  think  it  could  be  based  on  another  proposition ;  I  do  not  think 
that  this  committee's  province  is  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing or  making  any  public  sentiment  upon  any  question,  but  1 
think  it  is  the  province  of  the  highest  legislative  body  in  this 
State,  where  they  find  the  law  of  the  land  violated  against  poor 
and  defenseless  people,  that  they  should  intervene  for  the 
benefit  of  those  j)eople  far  more  than  for  those  who  can  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  Moss. — It  is  the  province  of  the  committee  to  hear  that 
sentiment,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  popular  voice  so  that  it 
may    be   heard,   that    voice   that   has   been    muzzled    so    lonjr. 
Coming    to    the    soda    water    investigation,    I    find    that    we 
placed  the  witness,  Ebert,  in  a  false  position  yesterday,  and 
in    justice    to    him,    and    for    the    purpose    of    clearing    the 
atmosphere,  I    would    like    to    make    a    statement    concerning 
his  evidence.     He  was  a  voluble  witness.    It  was  diflBcult  to 
understand  him  intelligibly  and  place  him  in  his  proper  position 
here  for  that  reason.     Then  I  think  I  nivself  misunderstood  in- 
formation  that  came  to  me.    I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Ebert  him- 
self had    recently  paid  money    for  his  soda    water  protection, 
although  he  kept  a  store.     My  infonnation  was  somewhat  true. 
It  turned  out,  after  some  questioning  by  Senator  Bradley  on  a 
new  investigation,  that  he  had  paid  money  for  soda  water  privi- 
leges, but  that  it  was  several  years  ago  when  he,  himself,  had  a 
stand.     That  explains  ray  persistence  in  asking  him  whether  he 
had  paid  or  not,  and  his  peremptory  manner  in  declaring  that 
he  had  not  paid.     The  witness,  Ebert,  was  a  member  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  storekeepers  who  knew  that  the  standkeex)ers  were 
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paying  for  privileges  which  were  given  to  them  in  violation  of 
law;  the  privilege  of  obstructing  the  sidewalk,  and  taking  to 
themselves  the  custom  which  belonged  to  the  storekeepers,  and 
which  they  were  entitled  to  because  they  were  paying  rent 
These  gentlemen  united  in  a  protest  to  police  headquarters. 
They  saw  Inspector  Williams,  and  were  referred  by  him  to  Cap- 
tain h$chultz,  and  the  witness'  excited  declamations  show  the 
nature  of  his  interview  with  Captain  Schultz  in  an  effort  to  have 
this  violation  of  the  law  stopped.  So  we  must  remember  that 
Mr.  Ebert  is  not  one  of  that  class  who  paid  money  for  protection. 
He  was  complaining  because  of  the  effect  upon  his  business  of 
their  violation  of  the  law,  for  which  privilege  they  had  paid.  I 
think  that  makes  his  position  clear,  and  relieves  him  from  a  mis- 
understanding which  would  be  detrimental  to  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  was  a  point  in  that  testimony  which 
you  did  not  seem  to  lay  any  stress  upon,  but  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  very  important  and  veiy  vital.  I  refer  to  the  actions  of 
at  least  three  police  captains  about  whom  testimony  has  been 
given.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  when  witnesses  appear  before 
them  they  are  treated  to  a  volume  of  profane  language.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  citizen  should  be  protected  when  he  reaches  the 
desk  of  a  police  captain  against  outrageous  treatment  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  when  we  come  to 
preferring  charges  ag<ain8t  a  police  officer  on  these  grounds,  the 
conduct  occurs  before  a  large  number  of  policemen,  and  there 
are  no  corroborating  witnesses  for  the  complainant.  There  are 
cases  upon  cases  at  headquarters  where  such  complaints  have 
been  made,  and  the  judgment  has  had  to  be  an  acquittal  because 
of  the  preponderance  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  police.  In  the 
cases  of  clubbing  which  we  brought  before  your  notice  officially 
the  other  day,  we  brought  only  the  convicted  cases;  but  there 
are  volumes  of  cases  where  there  have  been  acquittals  because 
of  the  combined  testimony  of  the  police  officers. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  air  was  blue  with  perjury. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  and  Commissioner  Voorhis  once  expressed 
to  me  himself  the  same  opinion. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  the  reason  that  I  suggested  that  a 
policeman  should  be  removed  from  tEe  trial  room  at  headquarters  . 
to  Jefferson  Market.    As  long  as  he  didn't  know  what  perjnry 
was,  that  is  the  reason  I  said  he  could  be  sent  there. 
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Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Phillip  Wissing  liere?    (No  reply.) 

Mr.  Moss. —  If  Mr.  Wissing  were  present  it  waa  my  intentioQ 

to  interrupt  the  examination  so  aa  not  to  taJse  tlie  time  of  the 

statesmen  unnecessarily.  » 

Charles  Lighte,  recalled,  further  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  any  books  of  the  association  sinoe 
last  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  refreshed  your  memory  in  the  matters  aboot 
which  we  questioned  you?    A.  Not  more  than  before^ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you   tried   to  refresh  your  memory?     A.  Yes,  air; 

I  have.  i 

I 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  have  received  from  the 
association?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  for  any  memoranda  to  refresh  youp  mindf 
A.  I  looked  for  some,  but  I  haven't  got  them. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  for  any  vouchers  for  moneys  that  you  have 
paid  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  didn't  keep  any?  A.  No,  I  kept  a  few, 
but  I  lost  tliem  some  time  ago. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  did  you  lose  them?  A.  I  lost  them  in  my  pocket 
with  several  other  papers,  about  four  or  five  months  ago. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  lost  them?  A.  Somewheres  on 
the  road;  I  lost  them  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  voucher  from  Mr.  Brodsky? 

Chairman  Lexow. — A  receipt 

A.  No,  sir 

^  Q.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  a  voucher,  don't  you?    A.  Yea, 
sir;  a  receipt. 


Q.  Didn't  you  take  any  receipt  from  Mr.  Brodaky  when  you 
paid  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  him  ?    A.  I  paid  him  in  check. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  check?  A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  oome 
back  yet  from  the  bank. 

Q.  Will  you  ask  for  that  check  from  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  And  bring  it  to  us  as  soon  as  you  get  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  fellow  members  of 
your  association  just  prior  to  your  taking  the  |750  to  Mr. 
Brodsky?    A.  I  didn't  take  that  all  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  at  various  times  as  to  the 
purpose  of  that  money?  A.  As  I  said  last  night,  it  should  be 
for  counsel  fees  and  for  his  labor  in  getting  the  permit,  yon 
know. 

Q   In  getting  permits?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  permits  did  Mr.  Brodsky  get?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Q.  He  didn't  get  you  any  permits?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of,  no, 

Q.  How  many  stands  do  you  control?    A.  About  80. 

Q.  When  your  soda  water  dealers  got  into  trouble,  received 
corporation  notices,  did  they  bring  them  to  you?  A.  Some- 
tiroes  the  standkeepers  would  bring  them  to  us. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  the  standkeepers  bring  notices?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  About  how  many?  A.  He  brought  them  during  the  sum- 
mer at  different  times. 

Q.  How  many;  a  dozen?  A.  About  a  dozen  or  two  dozen, 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Not  more  than  two  dozen?  A.  No,  sir;  something  like 
that 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  complaints  or  notices?  A. 
Some  of  them  were  taken  to  our  secretary. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Jacobs?  A.  Yes,  and  some  of  them,  some  of  tte 
drivers  took  them  down  to  Brodsky;  I  sent  them  with  the 
drivers. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Brodsky  do  with  them,  do  you  know?  Al 
I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  report  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  notices  of  that  kind  did  Mr.  Brodsky  handle 
that  you  know  about?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  that  I  couldn^t 
tell  you. 

L.  431  ' 
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Q.  About  ho,,  ^any,  10?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  it  mi^t 
be  10  and  it  might  be  100. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  would  vary  from  10  to  lOU; 
the  notices  that  you  know  about?  A.  It  might  be,  because  I 
very  seldom  was  down  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you?  A.  I  don't  know  how  many; 
no. 

Q.  Would  they  amount  to  10  that  you  know  of  yourself?  A 
They  would;  our  own;  it  might  be  two  dozen. 

Q.  It  may  be  two  dozen,  but  not  more  than  that?  A.  Not 
more  than  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  labor  of  Mr.  Brodsky  was  to  secure  the  paa- 
sago  of  the  ordinance,  wasn't  it?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  so,  wasn't  it  so?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

By    Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  \re  you  not  sure  it  was;  no  guessing  about  it?  A.  No; 
I  am  not  sure. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  foundation  for  your  guess;  what  makes 
you  say  von  beliove  it  was?  A.  l^eeause  it  seemed  that  the 
standkeepors  wore  satisJiod;  I  don't  know;  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  Wliy  do  you  say  that  ^\v.  I*rodsky  was  to  attempt  to  get 
an  ordinance  passed;  did  yon  talk  that  over  with  Mr.  Jacobs? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked  it  over  together. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  between  you  and  Mr.  Jacobs  that  that 
was  part  of  Brodsky's   work?     A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  it  to  Mr.  Brodsky?  A.  I  think  we  did; 
ves. 

Q.  You  did  speak  to  Mr.   Brodsky  about  it?     A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brodsky  say  he  would  endeavor  to  have  an  ordi- 
nance passed?     A.  He  would  try. 

Q.  He  said  he  would   try?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  that  was  part  of  his  duties? 
A.  His  labor. 

Q.  And  that  was  part  of  a  conversation  with  Brodsky  a<?  well 
as  the  conversation  with  Jacobs?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  discuss  that  at  your  meetings?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  part  of  the  retainer  then;  have  you  read  the 
morning'  newspapers?    A.   No,    sir. 
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.  Have  you  read  anything  about  the  soda  water  investiga- 

since  vou  testified?    A.  No,  sir. 
.  Haven't  you  read  what  Mi.  Brodsky  has  stated  in  one  of 

newspapeis  this  morning  to  say  about  that  retainer?    A. 
Aven't  looked  in  any  paper.  ( 

!.  Then  if  Mr.  Brodsky  was  correctly  reported  in  the  news- 
ers  as  saying  tliat  there  was  no  retainer  for  getting  an 
inance  passed;  there  was  notliing  said  about  his  getting 
>rdinance  passed.;  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  about  getting 
ordinance  passed;  ho  is  mistaken,  isn't  he?  A.  I  don't  know. 
|.  Well,  so  far  as  your  hearing  went  he  was  mistaken?  \» 
is  mistaken;  yes. 

|.  You  say  he  talked  with  you  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
!.  And  you  had  that  idea  the  day  when  you  paid  him  the 
D,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

[.  That  you  were  to  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  this  annuy- 
e  by  having  an  ordinance  passed?    A.  As  far  as  I  under- 
id  this  thing  we  talked  of  was  for  his  labor. 
[.  In   g:etting  this  ordinance  passed?    A.  Yea. 
.  And  in   looking  after  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir;  looking  after 
38,  arrests  and  such. 

(.   Mr.   Brodsky  was  very  successful  in  the  arrests   cases, 
;n^t  he?    A.  So  far  as  I  know  he  got  thena  clear. 
►.  You  don't  know  of  anyone  who  was  convicted  or  fined  that 
t  a  stand  whom  Mr.  Brodsky  represented,  do  you?    A.  Na 
re  than  I  heard;  I  heard  some  were  fined. 
[.  How  many?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell. 
►.  About  how  many?    A.  I  only  heard  that  some  were  fined; 
>uldn't  tell  whether  there  was  one  or  two;  or  five  or  a  dozen. 
J.  You  haven't  heard  of  as  many  as  a  dozen,  have  you?    A. 

J.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  Mr.  Brodsky  had  altogether; 
I  sent  him  25?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  we  had  a  good  many 
ing  the  summer. 

t.  Do  you  remember  when  the  stands  were  all  closed  up  dur- 
April  ?    A.  Yes ;  not  all ;  part  of  them. 

J.  The  stands  in  one  precinct  were  closed,  weren't  they?  AV 
I  heard. 

l.  You  know  it  from  the  complaints  of  your  dealers,  dofn^t 
I?    A.  Yes;  I  know  of  some  complaints. 
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Q.  And  while  the  stands  in  one  precinct  were  closed,  tiie 
stands  in  another  precinct  were  not  closed;  that  is  trae,  isntit? 
A.  I  guess  so;  so  I  heard. 

Q.  From  your  dealers;  now,  in  whose  precinct  were  the  stani 
kept  open?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  in  Captain  Schultz's  precinct  that  the  stairii 
were  kept  open?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  bo. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  in  Captain  Schultz's  precinct  that  they  were 
dosed?    A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  And  in  the  adjoining  precinct,  the  Madison  street  statioi^ 
the  stands  were  not  closed  at  all?    A.  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Grant's  station?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  why  it  was  that  the  stands  in  Oapttii 
Bchultz's  precinct  were  all  closed  at  once,  while  the  stanft 
across  the  line  in  Captain  Grant's  precinct  were  allowed  to  re- 
main open?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject?  A.  No,  air; 
never  heard.    . 

Q.  What  was  done  to  get  the  stands  open  in  Captain  Bchultz^ 
precinct?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  upon  this  subject  ?  A.  I  don't  knot 
as  I  have  heard  anything. 

Q.  You  know  they  all  opened  within  a  few  days,  don't  joo? 
A.  I  know  they  all  opened. 

Q.  You  were  deeply  interested  in  that  because  you  had  custo- 
mers, weren't  you?    A.  I  had  customers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  order  to  get  the  stands  open  again? 
A.  I  didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  You  just  remained  passive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  I  know  what  you  did ;  you  left  it  to  Jacobs,  didn! 
you?    A.  No;  I  never  spoke  to  Jacobs  about  that. 

Q.  Who  did  you  speak  to  about  this  great  interruption  wiA 
your  business?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  spoke  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  about  it  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  interested  in  it?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  time. 

Q.  When  were  you  interested  in  it?  A.  Well,  during  all  the 
summer.    , 

Q.  You  heard  the  rumor  that  a  collection  was  made  for  Cap- 
tain Schultz,  haven't  you?  A.  I  think  I  heard  something  aboet 
it.    . 
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Q.  Now,  from  what  class  of  people  did  you  hear  that  rumor? 
A.  I  heard  it  from  my  help. 

Q.  From  the  help  in  your  establishment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  hear  it  from  your  dealers?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  the  help  of  your  establishment  hear  any- 
thing about  the  making  up  of  a  purse  for  Captain  Schultz?  A 
They  heard  it  on  the  route;  I  don't  know  how  they  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  where  they  had  heard  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ask  them?  A.  I  was  not  interested;  I 
didn't  care  to  ask  about  it 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  the  matter  concerning  the  re- 
tail dealers?    A.  I  didn't  care  about  it 

Q.  Didn't  care  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  rumor,  who  paid  the  money?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Who  subscribed?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  told  you  the  rumor?  A  I  couldn't  tell  you  now;  I 
heard  it  from  some  of  the  help. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you?    A  That  I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance  of  what  they  said?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  Did  they  connect  your  name  with  it?  A  No,  sir;  not  as 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  they  say  you  were  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  it? 
A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  they  mention  Mr.  Jacobs'  name  in  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  the  rumor?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
never  heard. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  the  rumor  was  that  you  did  hear;  put 
it  in  your  own  language;  I  don't  want  to  put  it  in  your  own 
mouth;  tell  me  what  was  that  rumor  that  you  heard?  A.  All 
I  heard  is  that  there  was  something  of  that  kind  done,  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  there  was  to  be  something  done?  A.  Yes,  I  never 
heard  whether  it  was  done  or  not  done. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  different;  you  heard  there  was  going  to  be 
a  collection  taken  up  for  Captain  Schultz?  A.  Through  my 
help. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it?  A.  That  I  couldn't  tell;  I  don't 
remember  when  it  w«as;  some  time  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Was  it  in  April?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  Was  it  in  the  early  summer?    A.  The  early  part  of  ^ 
summer. 
Q.  About  the  beginning  of  the  soda  water  season,  wasn't  itl 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  pretty  close  to  the  time  when  the  stands  weie 
closed,  wasn't  it?    A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  And  after  you  heard  that  rumor  the  stands  were  opened, 
weren't  they?    A.  A  few  days  after. 

Q.  Weren't  you  asked  to  subscribe  to  that  collection?  A.  No^ 
sir;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that?  A.  Because  I  didn't  hear  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  might  have  been  asked  to  subscribe  and  not  know  of 
it,  mightn't  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  might  have  been  asked  to  subscribe  and  not  know 
anything  about  it,  might  you?  Why  do  you  hesitate?  A  I 
don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  Well,  you  might?  A.  If  I  had  been  asked  I  would  know 
now. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  in  doubt  whether  you  were  aaked  or  not? 
A.  I  said  I  was  not  asked. 

Q.  But  up  to  this  point  you  had  been  very  doubtful  about  it, 
isn't  that  so?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  cleared  away  the  cobwebs  now?  A.  I  was  not 
asked  as  I  know  of,  no. 

Q.  You  say  again  you  were  not  asked  as  you  know  of?  Why 
do  you  add  those  four  words  **  that  I  know  of?  "  A.  Well,  I  am 
sure  I  was  not  asked. 

Q.  May  not  some  one  of  your  firm  been  asked  to  contribute? 
A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  not?    A.  I  am  not  sure,  no. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  look  upon  it  as  an  extraordinary  thing  at  all, 
did  you,  that  some  collection  should  be  made  up?    A.  No. 

Q.  No,  you  say.  That  hadn't  been  done  before,  hadn't  it?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  heard  of  it  being  done  before?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  soda  water  business  a  long  time?  A 
A  good  many  years. 

Q.  And  this  circumstances  of  taking  up  a  collection  for  Cap- 
tain Schultz  was  not  an  extraordinary  thing  and   therefore  ii 
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Aid  ii«/c  make  any  impression  ou  jour  mind,  is  that  so.    ^eo  ur 
no  to  that?    A.  That  is  so. 
Q.  You  say  that  is  so,  don't  you?    A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  How  many  times  before  have  you  heard  of  collections  be- 
ing made  for  police  captains  or  other  political  oflflcials?   A.  Sev- 
eral times. 

Q.  Por  what  captains?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  for  different 
captains.  i 

Q.  In  that  same  precinct  or  in  other  precincts?  A.  In  all  of 
them. 

Q.  In  all  of  them? 

Senator  Bradley. — All  of  the  precincts? 
Q.  All  the  down  town  precincts?    A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  a 
very  general  and  understood  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  very  common  explanation  for  what  seem».'d 
to  be  a  strange  freak  of  yours  in  not  taking  any  interest  in  this 
Bobscription;  it  is  a  very  good  explanation  of  it,  is  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  look  out  .upon  that  as  one  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  soda  water  business;  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  as  one  of  the  expenses  that  you  couldn't  get  rid  of 
very  easily?  A.  No,  sir;  we  practically  didn't  care  anything  at 
all  about  it;  we  would  just  as  lieve  take  our  stands  in  as  leave 
them  out. 

Q.  You  would  as  lieve  take  them  in?  A.  Sooner  take  them 
in  than  leave  them  out. 

Q.  Then  did  I  understand  that  this  collection  was  to  be  made 
from  the  standkeeper?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  would  infer  that  from  your  statement;  you  place  your 
indifference  upon  the  standkeepers;  you  would  just  as  leave 
take  your  stands  in  as  leave  them  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  it  must  have  been  that  the  collection  was  to  be 
made  from  the  standkeepers?  A.  They  had  to  do  that  them- 
selves, yes. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  from  your  experience  in  the  past  how  those 
collections  were  made  up?  A.  The  collections  we  made  up  we 
always  charged  in  rent. 

Q.  You  always  charged  it  to  rent  to  the  standkeepers?  A. 
Yes;  we  always  charged  from  |3  to  |200  rent. 

Q.  And  you  included  in  that  charge  enough  for  that  collec- 
tion?   A.  For  our  own  expenses. 


Q.  And  that  included  the  collection,  didn't  it?    A.  No,  ar. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  asked  you  how  the  collection  was  made  ap; 
you  say  it  was  made  up  from  the  standkeepers?  A«  What  k 
do  we  do,  direct,  ourselves  and  we  charge  that  for  rent 

Q.  You  chai'ge  the  collection  into  the  rent  for  the  stand- 
keepers;  now,  that  rent  for  common  stands  such  as  these  wit- 
nesses have  testified,  would  be  about  flO,  wouldn't  it  —  thett 
ordinary  street  stands  on  Orchard  and  h^uffolk  streets?  A.  Ta 
dollars  for  one  customer. 

Q.  A  rent  of  |10  for  the  season?  A.  No^  it  is  from  f3  t» 
f200. 

Q.  And  ordinary  stands,  such  as  these  people  have  tesd&d 
to  what  would  be  the  rent  charged  to  them?  A.  From  P 
to  |25.  ^  ' 

Q.  And  the  sum  that  was  charged  ostensibly  for  permits,  tbat 
entered  into  the  matter  too,  didn't  it?    A.  Permit,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  money  has  been  obtained  from  standkeep- 
ers for  permits,  don't  you?    A  I  heard  so. 

Q.  And  money  has  been  paid  into  your  firm  for  permits, 
hasn't  it?    A.  No,  sir.  '     . 

Q.  If  we  produce  testimony  here  that  money  has  been  paid 
unto  your  firm  for  permits,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  testi- 
mony is  false?     A.  Yes,  sir;  only  rent. 

Q.  You  only  charged  rent?    A.  Rent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  have  understood  that  you  were  charging  for 
a  permit;  if  you  understood  that  you  were  charging  for  a  ptf- 
mit  you  think  they  were  mistaken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  that  rent  you  charged,  running  from  f3  to  fS. 
was  this  amount  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  put  into  tk 
collection?    A.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  it. 

Q.  Not  always,  but  sometimes?    A.  Not  all  of  this  money. 

Q.  You  moan  to  say  tbat  a  portion  of  the  f3  to  f25  w» 
for  the  collection?     A.  For  our  expenses;  for  the  expenses? 

Q.  Yes;  for  the  expenses;  and  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  the 
collection  yoii  also  referred  to  in  the  same  way;  how  moA 
money  have  you  received  during  the  last  year  for  these  rentals' 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  but  I  don't  think  we  received  a  cent 
so  far;  w^e  haven't  collected  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  received  anything  from  your  standkeepers  ^ 
sides  the  bills  for  their  soda  water?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Ib  it  that  you  haven't  collected  it  because  this  committee 
has  been  here?    A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?    A.  Nothing  to  do  with  it 
Q.  Sure  of  that?    A.  Sure  of  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  let  your  stands  out  for  the 
season  and  that  you  don't  collect  any  money  until  the  season 
is  over?    A.  Yes  sir,  that  is  right 

Q.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  —  recollect 
what  you  are  talking  about?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  get  your  rent  in  advance  for  these  stands; 
but  you  let  them  go  out  of  your  establishment  before  paid 
for?    A.  We  do  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  do  it  in  all  eases?    A.  Not  in  all  cases. 

By  Chairman  Ijexow: 

Q.  Hasn't  that  been  your  general  custom;  that  has  been 
your  general  custom;  you  don't  let  your  stands  go  out  without 
pay  for  them?    A.  No;  they  pay  for  them  during  the  season. 

Q.  But  you  don't  wait  until  the  end  of  the  season  to  collect 
your  money?    A.  Not  always;  they  pay  |5  or  $10  down. 

Q.  Have  they  made  their  payments  down  in  these  cases  now? 
A.  Some  of  them  have  and  some  of  them  have  not. 

Senator  Bradley. — This  .gentleman  seems  to  have  a  very  bad 
memory,  and  he  does  not  look  like  a  man  who  was  deficient  in 
that  respect.  I  would  like  to  brighten  up  his  memory  a  littlt 
bit.  Yesterday  he  testified  that  about  |128  went  through  his 
hands  altogether  as  treasurer  of  this  association.  To-day,  in 
his  testimony,  he  says  that  he  paid  Mr.  Brodsky  |750  for  counsel 
fees.    Now,  how  can  he  reconcile  his  testimony  in  this  case. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Well,  he  testified  yesterday  that  he  col- 
lected |128  from  the  members  of  the  association,  and  the  |750 
he  paid  himself. 

Senator  Bradley. — When  I  asked  him  about  his  books,  if  he 
didn't  keep  an  account,  I  asked  him  how  could  he  balance  with 
the  secretary.    The  secretary  might  charge  him  with  |800  when 
he  didn't  receive  |200. 
L.  432 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  Do  you  remember  an  occuri*ence  once  that  happened  ii 
Brooklyn,  near  the  corner  of  Tallman  and  Bridge  streets,  wkei 
one  of  your  apparatuses  exploded;  do  you  remember  that  gci- 
tleman's  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  anything  that  occurred  that  time;  di 
you  remember  Mr.  I^lullin?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  ivmember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  suit  that  Mr.  Mullin  entered  againit 
your  company  for  damages?  A.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  dott 
remember  much  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  little  longer  ago  than  these  occurrences  here,  boti 
think  you  will  remember  it;  when  this  committee  sees  a  mu 
with  a  stupid  face,  low  forehead,  etc.,  we  make  up  our  miodi 
that  he  may  not  be  an  intelligent  man,  but  w^hen  we  see  a  nui 
like  you  we  expect  to  get  truthful  and  intelligent  answers?  A. 
Well,  my  memory  is  not  very  good. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  If  I  owed  you  ^100  the  last  five  years  I  w^ill  bet  that  yw 
wouldn't  forget  it  until  I  paid  you. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  collect  the  last  year  for  rent 
of  stands  ostensibly?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  A  pretty  large  sum,  didn't  you?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  About  how  much?     A.  About  probably  f 2,500  or  |2,000. 
/  Q.  About  12,000?    A.  Between  |2,000  and  |3,000;  that  is  fof 
inside  trade  and  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now^  of  the  outside  trade,  the  stand  trade? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly  how  much  the  outside  trade  wa«; 
probably  |1,000  or  |1,200. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  with  that  money?  A.  Tlie 
|750  came  out  of  that. 

Q.  Your  |750  to  Mr.  Brodsky  came  out  of  that?     A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  That  1^750  then  was  not  drawn  out  of  the  ordinary  profitt 
of  the  business,  but  out  of  the  rental,  and  that  is  part  of  the  ex- 
penses that  you  talked  about,  isn't  it?  A.  No;  we  kept  that  alto- 
gether in  our  books. 
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Q.  You  kept  the  rent  together?    A.  Everything  together  in 
the  whole  business. 

Q.  But  you  have  just  said  that  the  |750  came  out  of  the  |2,000 
rent;  you  endeavored  to  charge  that  f750  against  the  12,000, 
didn't  you,  and  kept  it  so  in  your  mind?    A.  I  think  it  is  kept 
that  way. 
•     Q.  Isn't  it  kept  so  on  your  books?    A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  be,  may  it  not?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  it  rests  very  strongly  in  your  mind  that  the  |750 — 
A.  It  is  not  kept  that  way  in  our  books;  ths  is  all  rent  and 
kept  among  our  other  business. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  mental  charge  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  rests  so  in  your  mind  that  the  |750  came  out  of  the 
f  2,000?    A.  Yes,  sir.^ 

Q.  And  that  is  part  of  the  expenses  about  which  you  have 
talked?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  How  is  it  that  a  man  on  the  stand  has  testified  tliat  it 
was  not  rent,  but  for  a  license;  the  word  "license"  was  used 
when  the  money  was  taken  from  him;  how  do  you  reconcile 
that  with  this  statement  now?    A.  One  of  our  customers? 

Q.  Yes,  permits?  A.  When  we  rent  a  stand  and  let  it  go  out 
we  want —  • 

Q.  Don't  you  tell  your  men  that  that  goes  to  get  a  permit  for 
them?    A.  We  tell  them  we  have  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Q.  Don't  you  tell  them  in  words  "  We  have  got  to  get  a  per- 
mit for  you,  and  that  is  why  we  charge  you  this  amount  of 
money?  "    A.  We  tell  them  we  try  to  get  them  a  permit. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  get  what  you  now  call  rent,  you  tell 
them  that  you  ai*e  going:  to  try  and  get  a  permit  for  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  In  that  way  you  save  your  standkeepers  as  far  as  possible 
from  persecution  by  the  ordinance  people,  by  the  corporation's 
people  and  by  the  police?    A.  We  try  to  save  them. 

Q.  That  is  your  object,  to  try  and  stave  off  the  officers  of  the 
law,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  These  Hiauds  frequently  extend  over  the  stoop  line?   A. 
Not  much. 

Q.  They  do  frequently  lap  over?  A.  Maybe  a  coaple  of 
inches. 

Q.  You  don't  measure  to  keep  them  in  the  stoop  line?  A. 
We  keep  them  in  the  stoop  line  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  They  do  frequently  lap  over?  A.  Maybe  a  couple  o« 
inches. 

Q.  A  couple  of  inches  or  a  foot?  A.  I  never  seen  them  & 
foot 

Q.  The  apparatus  that  is  used,  the  box  and  things  that  the 
people  use  in  connection  with  the  stands,  are  out  over  the  stoop 
line  sometimes,  are  they  not?  A.  Sometimes  they  might  be  a 
couple  of  inches;  I  never  saw  them  over  a  couple  of  inches, 
and  very  seldom  that. 

Q.  In  usinji:  their  stands  they  j^et  out  onto  the  sidewalk  at 
times?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thc\v  are  more  or  less  of  an  interference  with  pedes- 
ti'ians,  are  they  not?    A.  In  small  thoroughfares. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  the 
storekeepers  about  it?    A.  So  I  have  heard. 

Q.  That  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  hasn't  it?     A.  Yes,  or. 

Q.  And  these  payments  which  you  have  taken  from  the  stand- 
keepers,  and  a  part  of  wiiich  you  have  given  to  Mr.  BrodAy, 
were  really  for  the  purpose  of  saving  your  dealers  from  thii 
kind  of  interference,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  expressed  to  them  w^hen  you  took  the  money?  A. 
TMien  we  charged  them  rent. 

Q.  You  told  them  so? 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  before  you  went  on  the  stand  here  to 
call  that  money  rent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure?     A.  Sure. 

Q.  Now,  you  understand  you  are  under  oath;  do  yon  mean 
to  say  you  have  had  no  conversation  with  anybody  with  refer- 
ence to  the  testimony  you  were  to  give  here  to-day?  A.  N<^ 
sir. 

Q.  Not  a  man?    A.  Not  a  man. 
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By  Mr.  Mobs: 


Q.  You  said  that  you  collected  about  |2,000  last  year  for 
rent  or  protection,  and  that  you  gave  |750  of  it  to  Mr.  Brodsky; 
what  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  it?    A.  It  is  in  the  business. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  business?  A.  Yes;  the  same  as  I  said  before, 
we  charged  that  rent,  and  it  goes  in  the  books  the  same  as  all 
the  rest  of  our  business,  in  our  books;  it  goes  in  as  rent 

Q.  You  took  it  for  a  special  purpose,  or  a  portion  of  it  was 
taken  for  a  special  purpose,  and  you  have  accounted  for  |750 
of  it  in  a  special  way;  now,  there  must  have  been  some  special 
expenses;  what  were  they?  A.  Well,  different  expenses  that 
we  have  in  the  business. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  doing  a  lawful  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  raise  f3,500  to  do  a  lawful  business  In 
this  city?    A.  That  was  for  rent  for  our  own  business. 

Q.  Why  did  you  raise  f3,500  and  pay  it  to  a  man  in  this  city 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  conduct  an  unlawful  busi- 
ness?   A.  I  didn't  raise  it  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  that  money  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  your  interest  in  those  soda  water  stands 
throughout  the  city;  wasn't  that  the  purpose;  now,  either  you 
were  doing  a  lawful  business,  or  you  were  doing  an  unlawful 
business;  if  you  were  doing  a  lawful  business  how  did  you 
come  to  pay  f3,500  to  do  that  business?  A.  I  didn't  pay  that 
f3,500. 

Q.  No,  but  you  and  your  associates?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  rest  paid. 

By   Mr.    Moss: 
Q.  You  paid  |750  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  what  the  rest  paid;  didn't  you 
say  yesterday,  under  oath,  that  you  paid  |3,500  to  Mr.  Brodsky? 
A.  Xo,  sir;  I  only  said  I  thought  they  did;  I  heard  so. 
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Q.  Now,  3'ou  heard  so  on  pretty  good  authority;  you  heard  it 
from  your  own  associates?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  know,  as  far  as  yon  can  know^  that  tint 
money  was  paid;  will  you  explain  to  this  committee  how  it 
comes  that  you  paid  |3,500  to  Mr.  Brodskj  for  the  purpose  ef 
doing  a  legitimate  business  in  this  city?  A.  I  don't  know,  oolj 
just  what  I  have  said  yesterday,  that  this  money  was  paid  for 
counsel  fees  and  for  his  labor  in  getting  this  — 

Q.  Counsel  fees  to  do  what;  to  do  a  lawful  business?  A.I1 
attending  to  all  the  arrests  and  all  this. 

Q.  The  fact  was,  you  knew,  didn't  you,  that  y;ou  were  douf 
a  business  that  came  into  collision  with  the  laws  of  this  dty. 
and  that  you  wanted  to  protect  yourself  through  the  inflaena 
either  of  a  political  organization  or  the  influence  of  a  msL 
against  the  consequences  of  your  dereliction  of  duty;  isn't  that 
true?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  think  so,  don't  you? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  If  you  were  not  conscious  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  yoo  were 
conscious  that  your  business  was  interfered  with  —  the  bu* 
ness  of  your  dealers  was  interfered  with,  didn't  you?    A.  Yei 

Q.  And  yon  knew  that  you  had  to  take  some  steps  to  protwt 
them,  or  shut  up  shop?     A.  Not  our  shop;  no. 

Q.  Well,  shut  up  that  branch  of  your  business?  A.  Tlat 
branch  of  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  protect  that  branch  of  your  business  toi 
de\ised  the  best  plan  that  you  could,  didn't  you;  you  and  tout 
associates,  you  did  the  best  you  could?  A.  Yes;  no,  I  didn't d» 
the  best  I  could,  because  I  didn't  care  much  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  your  associates  did;  you  were  associated  for  thit 
purpose  partly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  to  employ  Mr.  Brodsky  and  to  give  hia 
f 3,500?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  account  has  Mr.  Brodsky  rendered  you  of  his  sef 
vices?  A.  Nothing  more  than  attending  to  the  arrests  and  try- 
ing to  get  the  permits. 

Q.  Has  he  rendered  you  a  statement  of  what  he  has  done' 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  associates?    A.  "Not  as  I  know^  of. 
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Q.  Has  he  told  you  how  many  cases  he  has  defended?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  him  those  |3,500  blind?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  gave  him  J750  blind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  willing  to  stay  blind?  A.  I  might  say  some- 
thing bye  and  bye. 

Q.  You  don^t  intend  to  compel  him  to  give  you  a  statement? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  ask  him  for  a  statement?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  content  to  leave  it  in  that  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  he  did  with  the  money?    A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  don't  want  to  know,  do  you? 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  know  what  he  did  with  that  money,  do 
you;  you  don't  want  to  be  charged  with  actual  knowledge  that 
could  be  proved,  do  you? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  hired  that  particular  man,  did  it  occur  to  you 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  political  organization  in 
this  city?    A.  I  don't  know  what  organization  he  belonged  to. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  he  was  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  inquire  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  of  that  |2,000  went  in  the  collection  last  year? 
!A.  In  what  collection? 

Q.  The  collection  that  you  talked  about  in  your  own  evidence? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  vou. 

Q.  What!    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About  how  much  of  it  went  into  the  collection?  A.  What 
collection? 

Q.  A  collection  that  you  talked  about  in  your  testimony;  that 
^was  for  rent?    A.  W^e  charged  that  for  rent. 

Q.  No,  no;  the  rent  that  you  got,  the  4^2,000;  how  much  of 
that  went  into  the  collection  that  you  yourself  spoke  about? 
'A.  I  don't  understand  what  collection  you  mean. 

Q.  You  do  know  what  I  mean,  because  I  am  using  your  own 
"words,  Mr.  Lighte;  I  will  tell  you;  I  mean  a  collection  for  the 
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captain;  how  mnch  of  that  |2,000  went  into  it?  A.  NotUDg; 
only  this  J750;  I  paid  out  this  |750. 

Q.  Nothing;  only  the  |750?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman   Lexowj — Went   tol  what? 

Senator  Bradley. —  The  collection  for  the  captainL 

Witness. —  Not  to  the  captain. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  f750  went  to  the  captain?  A.  I  don*t 
know. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  intend  to  go?    A.  None  at  aJL 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now  be  very  careful,  Mr.  Lighte 

Q.  How  much  of  it  were  you  willing  should  go?  A  I  gaie 
this  to  Mr.  Brodsky  as  counsel  fees^ 

Q.  How  much  of  this  |750  were  you  willing  to  have  go  to  the 
captain?    A.  I  never  spoke   of  it 

Q.  How  much  of  it  were  you  willing  should  go?  A.  I  wu 
not  willing  to  give  anything. 

Q.  Your  answer  has  indicated  your  willingness;  now,  how 
much  were  you  willing  —  the  whole  of  it,  weren^t  you?  A  I 
gave  this  to  Brodsky. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  some  of  this  f  750  that  you  gaw 
to  Mr.  Brodsky  was  going  into  the  captain's  possession?  1 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  havo  any  idea  of  it,  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  understanding?  A.  No  understanding; 
nothing  spoken  of. 

Q.  Any  snjrgestion?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  suggestion  made  to  you  as  to  what  thit 
money  was  going  to  be  used  for?  A.  Nothing;  only  he  wanted 
that  much  for  his  own  labor,  his  own  trouble. 

Q.  His  trouble  in  doing  what;  you  haven't  explained  tint 
yet;  what  was  he  to  do;  you  hadn't  a  case  against  you  tiifii 
that  any  lawyer  would  charge  you  f3,500  to  defend,  did  yon? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  he  got  that,  only  as  1  hear. 

Q.  Did  you  have  litigation  of  such  magnitude  on  your  handi 
that  a  lawyer  could  charge  a  retaining  fee  of  f3,500  to  defend 
it;  you  didn't,  did  you?    A.  So  far  as  I  understood  — 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  such  suit  on  hand,  did  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  suit  on  hand?     A.  Not  at  that  t^mt 
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Q.  Were  you  expecting  suits?  A.  We  expected  several;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Trouble  with  whom?    A.  With  the  standkeepers. 

Q.  With  the  standkeepers?    A.  Being  arrested,  yes. 

Q.  Trouble  with  the  police,  didn't  you?  A.  Trouble  with 
the  police  arresting  the  standkeepers. 

Q.  You  were  expecting  trouble  with  the  police  and  you  paid 
f3,500  to  anticipate  trouble?    A.  I  didn't  pay  that 

Q.  I  mean  you  and  your  associates;  that  is  a  fact,  isn't  it? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know,  because  I  haven't  seen  this  money 
paid  in;  only  what  I  paid  myself. 

Q.  You  paid  4^750  in  anticipation  of  possible  trouble  that 
Jim  might  get  into  with  the  police;  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  didn't  intend  that  any  part  of  that  money  should  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  police?  Answer  that  question!  A.  What  is 
the  question? 

Q.  Did  you  Intend,  anticipating,  as  you  say,  trouble  with  the 
police,  to  give  f750  to  avoid  that  trouble;  didn't  you  exi)ect 
tome  part  of  that  money  to  go  in  the  pockets  of  the  police? 
A.  Nd: 

Q.  You  didn't?    A.  Na' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  wouldn't  have  paid  the  |760  if  you  hadn't  anticipated 
jbpouble  with  the  police,  would  you?    A.  Na 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  see  witness,  that  this  committee  is  here  to 
remedy  any  evils  that  exist;  if  you  do  an  honest  and  legitimate 
business,  we  are  here  to  protect  you  in  it;  now,  if  you  have 
done  an  honest  and  legitimate  business,  and  you  have  been 
IQulcted  out  of  |750,  why  on  earth  don't  you  give  us  the  testi- 
mony on  which  we  can  act;  the  next  time  you  will  have  to  pay 
$7,000;  the  yoke  will  be  ever  so  much  stronger  than  it  is  to-day? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  won't  pay  another  cent. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  stop  paying  this  money  even  if  you  have 
to  close  your  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  an  imposition?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  433 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  is  a  tax  not  found  in  the  Kew  York  City  budget?  A. 
Yes,  sip.  » 

By  Mr.  Moss:  -  i 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  when  you  paid  the  money,  didn't  yw? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  Mr.  Brodsky   the   year  brfoce! 
A.  I  don't  think  I  paid  him  anything. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  paid  him  before,  haven^t  you?    A.  No,  rir. 

Q.  At  some  prior  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  money  raised  the  year  before  in  the  same 
way  for  the  same  purpose;  how  much  of  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About  how  much?    A.  A  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  |1,000;  I  want  to  give  yoi 
a  chance  to  tell  it?    A.  I  don't  know  where  if  went. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it?    A.  I  didn't  collect  no  |l,00ft 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  part  of  it;  it  would  be  i 
great  deal  better  for  you  to  tell  it  than  to  have  me  bring  it  oit 
from  somebody  else  after  you  refused  to  tell?  A.  You  see,! 
have  to  see  if  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  It  went  into  the  association. 

Q.  What  did  the  association  do  with  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding?  A.  Of  course  I  understood 
it  was  given  for  some  purpose,  but  I  don't  knove  where  it  went 

Q.  For  this  same  purpose  of  protecting  the  standkeepei 
from  police  interference?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  money  went  into  the  collection  for  the  police  cap- 
tain,  didn't  it,  or  a  part  of  it?  A.  A  part  of  it,  I  think;  I  doot 
know;  I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  A  part  of  it  went  into  the  collection  for  the  police  captain; 
wasn't  it  more  than  one  captain?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Name  one  of  the  captains  that  the  collection  was  for  tint 
year?  A.  I  couldn't  name  any  of  them,  because  I  don't  know 
where  the  money  went  to. 

Q.  You  said  that  collections  were  taken  for  all  the  down  tom 
captains,  and  that  puts  a  great  many  men  under  suspicion;  now 
will  you  in  a  sense  of  fairness  name  the  captains  for  whom  that 
collection  was  made?    A.  I  could  not  name  any  of  them. 

Q.  Else  you  will  be  in  collusion  with  a  lot  of  them ;  can't  to« 
name  any?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q  Do  jon  mean  to  say  that  a  year  ago  all  of  the  captains  in 

■fli^  down  town  precincts  precipitated  in  the  contributions,  the 

'  collections  that  were  made?    A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  they  did. 

O  You  know  some  of  them  did?   A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  they, 
did. 

Q.  You  are  stultifying  yourself  now,  for  you  are  testifying 
'  th&t  they  did?    A.  Not  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Well,  the  year  before?    A.  Not  of  this  money. 

<-)   What  captains  participated  in  any  collection?    A.  I  guess 
al!  of  them  did. 

Q.  All  of  them  did?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is,  all  the  down  town  precincts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  the  First  precinct,  running  from  the  Battery 
up  to  Ann  street;  did  the  captain  of  that  precinct  participate? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^Well,  he  covers  the  whole  ground  by  say- 
ing all  of  them. 

Q.  You  mean  to  stick  to  that,  that  the  collection  was  made 
for  all  of  them?  A.  I  don't  know  who  got  the  money,  or  whether 
any  of  them  did. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  simply  means  to  be  understood,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  money  was  collected  for  all  the  captains, 
but  whether  it  went  into  the  pockets  of  any  of  the  captains  he 
€5ai  not  say.  < 

Witness. — ^I  am  not  sure;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  the  captains  down  town;  what  is  the  dividing 
line,  Fourteenth  street,  or  lower  down?  A.  Lower  down,  I 
think. 

Q.  Below  what  street?    A.  Below  Houston. 

Q.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  collection,  wasn't  it? 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^Yes;  he  testified  to  that. 

Christian  Steffens,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  GoflP. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
this  morning  to  introduce  some  testimony  that  sets  at  rest,  in 
my  opinion,  any  doubts  that  may  have  existed  regarding  Officer 
McLaughlin.  I  have  pursued  the  matter  as  far  as  I  could  within 
the  brief  time  at  my  disposal. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Have  you  a  witness  here  by  the  name  of 
OTJeill? 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  have  not  seen  the  list 
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Chairmaii  Lexow. — ^I  understand  there  is  a  man  here  by  the 
name  of  John  O'Neill,  who  is  ready  to  testify  that  he  serred  wiA 
him  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Goff.— All  right,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  OtQtt: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now?  A.  I  am  an  officer  on  the 
bridge. 

Q.  On  the  Brooklyn  bridge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  company  or  regiment?  A.  In  Battery  M  of  tbe 
Third  United  States  Artillery. 

Q.  What  grade  did  you  hold  there?    A.  I  was  a  sergeant 

Q.  Did  you  see  Officer  McLaughlin  in  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him?  A.  I  seen  him  first  ui  fltf 
spring  of  1876. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  Port  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island. 

Q.  Was  he  a  soldier?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  sergeant?    A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  direct  personal  contact  with  him  ?     A.  I  had,  ar. 

Q.  Under  you?  A.  Under  me;  he  was  serving  in  my  sqnad- 
room. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  serve  there?  A.  He  served  under  my  di- 
rect supervision  for  four  years,  until  he  got  discharged. 

Q.  For  four  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  hun  every  day? 
A.  Almost  every  day. 

Q.  Almost  every  day  for  these  four  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  service  at  the  time  that  he  got  discharged! 
A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  his  discharge,  did  you?  A.  I  knew  of  hb 
discharge. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  discharge?  A.  I  didn't  tee 
his  discharge,  nor  can  I  give  the  exact  date  of  it;  but  I  know 
from  his  record  in  the  army  that  he  could  get  nothing  bnt  i» 
honorable  discharge  with  an  excellent  character;  he  could  get 
nothing  else. 

Q.  I  notice  on  the  face  of  the  discharge  the  word  "  excellent;* 
that  his  character  is  excellent;  is  that  the  reputation  he  boie 
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In  the  army?  A.  YeB,  sir;  that  is  the  reputation  that  he  bore 
in  the  army.  \ 

Q.  And  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  Sergeant  Steffens, 
during  the  four  years  that  you  have  had  immediate  command 
over  this  McLaughlin,  was  he  a  good  soldier?  A.  A  good,  faith- 
ful soldier,  sir;  and  an  honorable  man. 

Senator  Cantor. —  That  is  very  gratifying. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  do  you  not  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  committee  can  not  afford  to  make  itself  a 
vehicle  for  malice;  this  case  is  gross  perjury,  and  you  ought  to 
have  an  extract  of  the  minutes  made,  so  that  we  can  have  the 
matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  District  Attorney  and 
the  Grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  shall  do  so.  Senator,  from  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  to  be  protected 
from  persons  who  may  attempt  to  impose  upon  us.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prove  the  contrary  until  we  hear  it  on 
the  stand. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  do  not  want  to  drag  the  name  of 
any  honest  or  honorable  patrolman  or  policeman  in  the  mire 
if  we  can  help  it    That  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  and  we  have  proven  it  at  every  opportunity. 
I  sent  for  OfQcer  McLaughlin  in  order  that  he  should  be  present 
in  court  this  morning  to  see  that  he  was  vindicated  and  put  in 
a  proper  light  before  this  committee  and  the  public,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  result.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  set  this 
question  at  rest,  because  if  this  man  were,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  a  good  soldier  while  in  the  army,  with  nothing  against 
him  on  the  police  force,  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  properly 
vindicated  and  exonerated  here.    That  will  do>  Sergeant. 

Officer  McLaughlin. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  kindness  toward 
me. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Not  at  all;  it  was  our  duty,  and  it  was 
your  due. 

Mr.  Goff.^ —  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  direct 
attention  to  what  has  become  a  nuisance  to  me;  my  time  has 
.  been  very  much  taken  up  with  letters  that  have  been  written 
to  me  since  the  commencement  of  this  investigation,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  on  a  subject  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  speak  about,  were  it  not  assuming  such  propor- 
tions that  for  self-preservation,  I    must    say    (and  I  hope  the 
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gentlemen  representing  the  press  here  will  take  notice  of  it) 
what  I  say  now;  that  is,  that  there  has  been  no  attention  paid, 
nor  will  there  be    any    attention    paid,    to     communicatioiw, 
whether  anonymous  or  signed,  suggesting  op  urging  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  private  character  of  any  man  who  haa 
been  summoned  before  this  committee,  or  who   may  be  sum- 
moned here.    I  have  received  very  many  letters;  they  have  gone 
into  my  waste  basket;  but  I  wish  these  people  would  not  write, 
because  it  will  be  a  loss  of  time,  and  when  we  are  pushed,  as 
we  are  now,  with  matters,  we  do  not  want  to  8i)end  one  moment 
in  opening  a  letter  and  reading  its  contents,  to  find  that  it  is 
utterly  valueless  for  our  purposes;  and  we  do  not  propose  now 
or  at  any  other  time,  to  allow  character  or  testimony,  so  far 
as  we  can  prevent  it,  reflecting  upon  the  private  character,  pri- 
vate life,  of  any  man.     We  are  here  to  deal  with  the  police 
department,  and  all  persons  connected  with  it  as  public  offi- 
cials.   I  have  taken  the  ground,  which  I  shall  maintain,  with- 
out even  consulting  the  committee,  for  I  know  it  is  their  wiihi, 
that  all  these  matters  are  matters  of  private  conscience;  and  I 
wish  to  state  now  publicly  that  the  information  may  go.    These 
persons  who  write  these  letters  should  cease  to  write  them, 
because  they  will  serve  no  purpose 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Goff,  those  have  always  been  the 
views  of  this  committee,  never  to  inquire  into  a  man's  private 
character- 
Mr.  Goflf. —  And  I  may  go  further.  In  examining  vritnesseB 
upon  this  witness  stand,  I  have  prevented  them  from  saying 
things  with  either  malice  or  antipathy,  or  desire  fop  notoriety, 
or  anything  else  that  might  have  suggested,  touching  upon  mat- 
ters that  we  have  no  interest  in  whatever. 

Wolf  Wallach,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss  (through  interpreter  Walter): 

Q.  Are  you  a  soda  water  manufacturer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  do  you  keep?    A.  No.  25  Columbia  street. 
Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the    Soda    Water     Manufacturere' 
Association,  are  you  not?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sip. 
Q.  And  Mr.  Jacobs  is  your  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  soda  water  stands  do  .yon  control?  A. 
About  25.  ' 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay?  A.  (Interpreted.)  One  dollar  a 
can  of  water. 

Q.  Then  what  else  do  they  pay  for  rent?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
A  good  customer  does  not  pay  anything  while  a  bad  customer 
does.  ^ 

Q.  What  does  he  pay  for  rent?  A.  (Interpreted.)  From  |10 
to  |15. 

Q.  And  he  pays  |5  besides,  doesn't  he?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
K^o,  sir.  '  ^ 

Q.  He  never  pays  ^o  in  addition  to  the  |10?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.)   Yes,  sir;  they  pay  the  f5.  , 

Q.  What  is  the  |5  for?  A.  (Interpreted.)  We  take  those  {5 
to  try  to  get  them  permits. 

Q.  Permits  for  what?  A.  (Interpreted.)  For  the  soda  water 
stands. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  |5?  A.  (Interpreted.)  We 
gave  them  to  counselor  Brodsky. 

Q.  All  the  |5  that  you  got  for  permits  you  gave  to  Ooun)- 
Belor  Brodsky,  didn't  you?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  permits?    A.  (Interpreted.)    No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permit,  is  there?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.)   There  are  some. 

Q.  But  that  is  only  since  three  months,  isn't  it?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.)   About  three  months  ago. 

Q.  The  men  that  paid  the  4^5  are  not  troubled,  are  they?  A. 
(Intrepreted.)    Often. 

Q  But  they  are  not  fined  or  convicted,  are  they?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.) They  go  to  court  and  nothing  comes  of  it;  Mr.  Brodsky 
fixes  it 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  a  collection  that  was 
made  in  April  last  for  Captain  Schultz?  A.  (Interpreted.)  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  such  collection  was  made,  haven't 
you?    A.(Interpreted.)    Nothing. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  stands  were  closed  in  April,  don't  you, 
in  Schultz's  precinct?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  opened  again  in  two  or  three  days,  didn't  they? 
A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  open  them  again?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
Lawyer  Brodsky  said  that  they  can  open  again;  in  case  any 
trouble  comes  why  they  will  be  all  right;  he  will  be  on  hancL 
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Q.  They  did  open  again  and  liave  had  no  trouble;  is  that  lo? 
A.  (Interpreted.)  They  had  trouble;  tiiey  paid  (2  and  $3  —  flie 
standkeepers.  '  I 

Q.  Who  did  they  pay  the  money  to?     A.  (Interpreted.)    la 

court 

Q.  But  they  are  all  open,  are  they  not?  A.  (Interpreted) 
Yes,  sir.  (    , 

Q.  They  never  closed  up  again?    A.  (Interpreted.)     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  collection  being  made  among  tbe 
standkeepers  for  the  police?    A.  (Interpreted.)    No^  sir. 

Q.  All  the  money  that  was  got  from  the  standkeepers  so  far 
as  you  know  were  permits  of  protection — went  to  Lawyer  Brod- 
sky,  didn't  it?  A.  (Interpreted.)  Yes,  sir;  all  the  collecti<»ii 
which  were  made  went  to  Johnny  Brodsky. 

Q.  You  contributed  in  the  large  sum  that  was  given  Mr.  Brod- 
sky, didn't  you?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?  A.  (Interpreted.)  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  --  ^  t  , 

Q.  How  much  did  he  get  altogether  —  how  much  did  thil 
:whole  society  give  him  —  don't  you  know  that  it  was  93,5M? 
A.  (Interpreted.)    I  heard  so. 

Q.  And  that  4^3,500  was  made  up  entirely  of  your  main- 
facturers,  wasn't  it?     A.  (Interpreted.)     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  that  |250  in  his  oflBce?  A.  (Interpreted^ 
I  gave  one  check  of  4^40,  another  for  4^135,  and  one  to  Mr.  Bonk 
of  ?75. 

Q.  But  that  was  all  for  Mr.  Brodsky?  A.  All  for  Mr.  Brodakj. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Brodsky  this  money  was  for?  A. 
(Interpreted.)    For  the  permits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  part  of  that  f  250  was  paid  to 
the  police  or  any  policeman?  A.  (Interpreted.)  I  don^t  knot 
anything. 

Q.  Were  the  police  spoken  of  when  you  paid  the  money;  w«« 
they  spoken  of  between  you  and  Mr.  Brodsky  or  between  yoi 
and  your  friends?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  Mr.  Brodsky  would  do  with  tbit 
money?  A.  (Interpreted.)  For  all  his  trouble  and  trying  to  get 
a  permit  from  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Q  If  he  got  a  permit  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  wouldn't  he? 
A.  (Interpreted.)    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  he  could  get  permits  without  paying  fW 
them?    A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Thr#iigh  hiB  influ^OLce?  A  (Interpreted,)  I  tbooght  he  was 
a  lawyer  and  would  be  able  to  do  it 

Q.  You  thought  he  was  an  influential  man,  didn't  you?  A. 
(h  terpreted.)    Yes,  sir.^ 

Q.  A.  politician  too,  didn't  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  draw  the  line  there;  I  think  I  will  not  trouble  you 
any  further,  Mr.  Wallach. 

By  Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  of  your  family  ever  pay  any  money  to  the 
police  or  any  police  official?    A.  (Interpreted.)  Never. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  know  this  gentleman  who  is  interpreting,  don't  you; 
you  have  seen  him  before,  haven't  you?    A.  No^  never. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  him  calling  on  you  on  the  8th  of 
September  to  see  whether  he  could  open  a  soda  water  stand? 
A.  (Interpreted.)  I  don't  remember  him  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  this  man  come  to  you  and  ask  you  whether  he  could 
have  a  stand,  and  didn't  you  say  it  would  cost  |15  frcmi  Sep- 
tember until  April  next  year?  A.  (Interpreted.)    Yes;  I  remem- 
ber that 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  what  about  a  permit,  and  didn't  you 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  permit?  A. 
(Interpreted.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  then  say  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  bothered 
afl  you  belonged  to  a  society  which  protects  all  the  soda  water 
stands  in  the  city?    A.  (Interpreted.)  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  may  have  said  so,  may  you  not?  A.  (Interpreted.) 
Ka 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  whether  he  could  build  a  counter  uid 
a  ftttme  for  the  fountain?    A.  (Interpreted.)  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  then  that  he  should  give  |2  or  {3  to  the 
policeman  on  the  block  and  it  would  be  all  right?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.) Never. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  knew  all  the  policemen  and 
had  done  business  with  them?    A.  Never;  I  never  spoke  to 
Um.    i 
*      Q.  You   never   said   anything  about   a  policeman   to  him? 

A.  No. 
^  L.  434 
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•  Joseph  L.  Weller,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  at  53  Chrystie  street,  don't  yau?     A.  I  keep  my 

business  there. 
Q.  And  your  business  is  manufacturing  soda  water?    A.  Tea, 

sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  soda  water  society?     A.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Soda  Water  Protective  Association. 

Q.  The  same  society  of  which  Mr.  Jacobs  is  secretary?   A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold?    A.  I  am  vice-president. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  some  money  to  Mr.  Brodsky?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  to  him  in  his  office?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  gave  it  to  him?   A. 
Merely  there  is  the  money. 

Q.  Then  he  knew  you  were  coming,  didn't  he?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  recollect  whether  he  knew;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  You  had  a  meeting  before  that,  didn't  you?  A.  No;  we 
were  to  meet  there. 

Q.  You  had  a  meeting  before  you  gave  the  money?  A.  Well, 
we  might  have  some  meetings;  yes,  several  times. 

Q.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  sum  of  1600?  A.  Well,  I  will 
have  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

Q.  Certainly.    A.  Then  I  have  to  begin  with  the  whole  story. 

Q.  That  is  all  we  want  A.  We  always  had  been  troubled 
more  or  less  in  the  soda  water  business;  of  course,  some  people 
would  think  that  the  business  is  illegitimate  and  illegal,  bjA 
others  would  think  that  it  is  legal ;  we  had  trouble  by  the  police 
and  by  the  public  works  department;  of  coarse,  in  the  begi»* 
ning  of  the  spring  there  was  a  certain  class  that  you  call  store- 
keepers,  and  they  formed  a  combination  against  us  to  prosecute 
our  stands. 

Q.  That  is  the  society  of  which  Ebert  was  a  member?  i- 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  the  same;  consequently  we  had  very  mai 
trouble,  and  we  came  together  and  we  wanted  to  legalize  tUi 
thing  as  far  as  legality  is  concerned ;  so  we  had  to  engage  coco- 
sel  for  that  and  we  went  to  Brodsky  and  engaged  him ;  we  ma* 
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a  price  of  (3,500,  and  eaoh  manufacturer  should  pay  accordingly 
his  share,  and  I  was  taxed  |600. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is,  according  to  the  number  of  stands  each  manufac^ 
turer  had?  A.  Not  exactly;  according  to  the  man's  business 
and  capacity  of  business;  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  man 
should  pay  so  much. 

Q.  You  came  together  and  fixed  the  percentages  of  each  man? 
A.  About  that 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Brodsky  to  do  with  this  ^,500?  A.  The 
board  of  aldermen  should  pass  an  ordinance  that  they  may 
issue  a  permit  to  every  stand,  provided  it  is  within  the  stoop- 
line,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

Q.  Was  that  all  Mr.  Brodsky  was  to  do?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all  ?  A.  He  was,  furthermore,  to  see  in  the  mean- 
time to  protect  every  standkeeper  if  he  was  arrested'  or  shut 
ap;  to  see  in  a  legal  way  how  to  manage  it. 

Q.  How  was  that  money  paid?    A.  It  was  not  paid  all  at  once. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A.  This  year. 

Q.  And  in  what  month?  A.  I  believe  that  was  partly  paid  in 
May. 

Q.  May  of  this  year?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  recollect  exactly  the 
month,  but  I  know  I  paid  him  three  parts. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Brodsky's  statement  in  the  papers  this 
morning,  that  he  was  not  employed  to  do  any  such  thing?  A. 
Ko,  sir;  I  read  last  night's  paper;  that  is  all. 

Q.  If  that  statement  is  made  by  him  you  say  it  is  not  true? 
A.  Of  what;  that  he  has  not  received  any  money? 

Q.  That  he  was  employed  to  pass  an  ordinance?  A.  Tes;  that 
is  true. 

Q.  That  is  true,  that  he  was  employed  for  that  purpose?  A. 
Tes;  he  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  ordinance; 
he  has  done  it,  too;  he  had  a  resolution  passed,  and  it  is  in  the 
street  committee  now;  there  were  about  50  or  100  resolutions 
passed. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  would  do  with  that  money?  A. 
No;  so  far  as  I  know  he  wants  it  for  counsel  fees. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  had  done  with  it?     A.  Well,  he 
has  it  for  himself  I  suppose. 
Q.  You  never  asked' him  for  an  accounting?    A.  I  never  asked 

him. 

Q.  What  was  your  cause  in  going  to  Mr.  Brodsky  in  May? 
A.  To  legalize  things. 

Q.  After  something  had  been  told  you,  you  did  that?  A  Of 
course;  we  had  lots  of  complaints  from  the  burean  of  incum- 
branceSy  public  works  department;  and  we  had  a  good  many 
stands  removed  by  the  public  works  department. 

Q.  There  was  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  you  just  at 
that  time?    A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Unusual?    A.  Unusual;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  stands  in  one  precinct  were  closed  ap  suddenly, 
weren't  they?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  stands  in  Captain  Schultz's  precinct?     A  Yea 

Q.  All  the  stands  in  Captain  Schultz's  precinct  were  closed 
suddenly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  not  exactly  suddenly;  it  took 
some  time;  but  he  closed  them  all  up. 

Q.  How  did  Captain  Schultz  come  to  let  them  open  again  in 
two  or  three  days?  A  Well,  they  had  the  advice  oi  Brodskj 
that  we  should  open,  and  in  case  anybody  should  be  arrested 
he  would  defend  iti 

Q.  How  were  they  closed?  A.  Well,  the  police  told  them; 
they  ordered  them  to  close. 

Q.  Did  the  police,  after  they  opened  again,  order  them  to 
close?  A.  I  guess  they  did;  they  ordered  them  to  close,  but 
some  didn't  close;  some  did  close;  and  some  were  arrested  and 
they  were  brought  to  court 

Q.  All  that  were  arrested  were  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Brodskj, 
weren't  they?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  court  at  that  time;  I  was 
not  there  myself,  but  I  heard  he  was  in  court  to  protect  thoee 
standkeepers. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brodsky  get  any  money  except  what  you  mano- 
facturers  gave?    A.  He  didn't  get  no  more. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  |5  that  was  collected  from  the  retaU 
dealers?  A.  Well,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  as  to  those  f5,  as  far 
as  my  own  customers  are  concerned,  those  customers  came  to 
me  and  asked  for  some  kind  of  help  in  this  matter  to  protect 
them ;  I  told  them  the  only  way  to  get  protection  for  them  is  to 
pass  an  ordinance  to  that  effect,  that  it  should  be  legal;  in  fact 
that  we  have  got  the  law. 
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Q.  The  question  is,  what  was  done  with  these  961  A.  Well, 
some  contributed  to  me  |6,  scmie  of  my  customers;  of  oours^ 
not  much^ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  money  you  gave  went  into 
the  1600?    A.  Oh,  no;  decidedly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  they  gave  you  last  year? 
A.  I  didn't  get  none  last  year. 

Q.  Well,  you  contributed  to  some  one  last  year?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it,  haven't  you?  A.  I  never  heard  of 
any;  I  never  heard  of  that  class,  or  any  police. 

Q.  Well,  of  any  class;  you  heard  that  money  was  collected? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  heard,  haven't  you?  A.  No;  I  haven't 
heard;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  come  out  deliberately  and  distinctly  upon 
that  subject?    A.  Upon  what  subject? 

Q.  Upon  the  question  of  whether  you  heard  of  a  collection? 
A.  I  don't  understand  your  question  anyway. 

Q.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  don't  want  to  understand  it? 
A.  What  is  your  question? 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  of  a  collection  that  was  made  last  year, 
haven't  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  distinctiy?    A.  I  say  that  distinctiy. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  purse  of  money  was  confaributed  by 
those  in  your  line  of  business  last  year?    A.  To  whom? 

Q.  A  fund  of  money  gathered  together?    A.  I  don't  know,  sip. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  purse  was  made  up  ostensibly  for 
the  police  captains  south  of  Houston  street?  A.  No,  sir;  dis- 
tinctly, no  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  heard  anything  about  it?  A.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
sum  last  year  paid  to  any  captain. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  say  it  was  paid;  the  question  was  whether  a^ 
fund  was  raised?    A.  Even  raised.         • 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  police  captains?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  as  the  fact?  A.  I  swear  to  that  posi- 
tive, sure.  ' 
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Q.  You  were  never  approached  for  an;  such  porpofle?  A. 
Ho,  sir. 

Q.  Sure?    A.  Surely. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wallman  upon 
this  subject?    A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  said?  A.  Upon  what 
subject?  ! 

Q.  Upon  this  great  subject  of  soda  water?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
never  had;  I  don't  understand  your  question?  You  ask  me| 
"  subject,''  you  must  explain  the  subject 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wallman?  A.  I  had 
a  conversation  once  in  my  lifa 

Q.  About  soda  water?  A.  He  came  and  asked  me  about  t 
soda  water  apparatus  for  his  mother,  for  a  stand;  that  is  all  I 
know. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation?  A.  He  says  he  wants  to 
have  a  stand,  an  apparatus. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  told  him  it  would  coit 
him  |15,  for  the  use  and  wear  and  tear  of  it,  rent 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say?    A.  I  didn't  say  nothing. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say?  A  He  said  he  would  come  to-mo^ 
row  and  bring  me  the  money. 

Q.  He  asked  you  how  he  was  going  to  be  protected  from 
annoyance,  didn't  he?  A.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  give  him  any 
protection. 

Q.  He  asked  you,  didn't  he?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  when  I  asked  you  to  give  m^ 
all  the  conversation;  that  is  something  you  didn't  understand? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  try  to  understand;  didn't  you  assure  Mr. 
Wallman  that  if  he  took  that  apparatus  he  would  not  be 
troubled,  that  it  cost  you  and  your  associates  nearly  |3,000  to 
fix  things  with  those  people?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  him  that?    A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't 

Q.  Or  anything  like  it?  A.  I  might  have  told  him  that  I 
would  do  as  much  as  I  could  for  him. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  would  do  as  much  aa  you  could  for  him! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  !         '    ,      ^    ^^    S-1 
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Q.  Tou  didn't  tell  him  that  you  couldn't  possibly  do  anything 
for  him  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  would  do  as  much  as  you  could  for  him? 
A.  Tes^  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  that?  A.  I  told  him  distinctly  that  if  he 
should  happen  to  get  a  complaint,  if  it  was  a  malicious  or  jeal« 
ous  complaint  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  will  see  that  he  is 
protected. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  how  you  would  protect  him  or  how  you 
would  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  ask  me  and  I  haven't  &ld 
him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  how  much  it  would  cost  to  protect  him? 
A.  I  didn't  tell  him,  never.  |  |    1 41 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  had  an  attorney;  that  acMBi 
look  after  him?    A.  Probably  I  might  have  told  hinu 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  at  all?  A.  I  might  not  have  told  him 
at  all. 

Q.  Tou  didnt  say  a  word  about  the  atiomey?  'A.  I  would  likef 
for  him  to  speak  whether — 

Q.  He  will  speak,  and  if  he  speaks  and  says  that  you  did  men- 
tion 12,000,  you  will  then  say  that  he  tells  an  untruth?  A.  Well| 
I  guess  I  would^  ^  1, 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  \    \ 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  certain  about  it?  A.  I  am  not  certain, 
because  he  came  to  me  simply  as  a  customer. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  natural  for  you  to  say  inasmuch  as  you 
-were  getting  protection  yourself  that  you  would  protect  men 
that  were  in  your  employ?  A.  That  is  right;  I  told  him  that  I 
would  do  as  much  as  I  can  for  him. 

By  Mr.  Moss?  \  ' 

Q.  You  felt  that  your  customers  could  be  protected?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  had  done  what  you  could,  didn't  you; 
you  had  done  what  you  could?  A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  What  you  had  done  was  to  secure  protection  for  your  cus- 
tomers, wasn't  it?    A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  What  you  had  done  was  to  secure  protection  for  your  cus- 
tomers?   A.  In  what  regard? 
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Q.  In  Regard  to  selling  soda  water  and  not  being  atao;edT 
A*  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  had  done  for  htm?    A.  Tea. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  that  he  would  have  protection^  didnt 
you?  A.  I  didn't  tell  him  nothing  of  the  kind;  I  told  Urn  I 
would  do  as  much  for  him  as  I  can. 

Q  And  that  is  what  you  meant,  wasn^  it — ^the  protecti<m 
that  you  had  got  you  would  give  to  him?  A.  I  don't  rememte 
now  what  I  meant;  I  might  have  meant  something  else. 

Q.  That  protection  did  cost  you  money,  didn't  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  cost  you  1600?  A.  It  cost  me  |600  to  get  the  thlBg 
legal ;  as  far  as  protection  is  concerned  it  didn't  cost  me  anj- 

thing.  .  ■ 

•  -  -  ■  • 

By  Ohalrmtt^  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  board  of  aldermen?  A 
It  waiH  introduced  to  the  board  of  aJdermen,  and,  as  far  as  I 
understand,  Brodsky  introduced  it  first  off;  he  wanted  a  general 
resolution  passed  that  every  standkeeper— of  course,  that  wu 
our  wish — ^that  every  standkeeper  should  pay  a  license  say  of 
tfS  to  have  this  thing  legal;  and  as  1  understand,  the  mayor 
refused  on  that  question  that  he  wouldn't  pass  a  general  ordl- 
nauce,  but  he  would  pass  it  singly. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done?  A.  Well,  it  lays  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  now. 

Q.  Then  nothing  has  been  done?  A.  There  has  hardly  any- 
thing been  done;  it  may  never  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  i 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  back  that  |3,500,  becanse  you  havent 
got  the  goods  you  bargained  for?  A.  We  haven't  asked  for  it 
yet;  we  may  ask  for  it  sometime. 

Q.  You  have  never  asked  for  the  restitution  of  that  money? 
A.  We  have  never  asked  for  it  yet 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Some  resolutions  have  been  passed?  A.  Some  resolutions 
havt  been  passed ;  only  a  few ;  I  guess  if  this  committee  was  to 
take  more  trouble  in  modifying  the  laws  it  would  avoid  thi» 
investigation. 
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By  Chairman  Lezow: 


Q.  Now,  that  is  your  condnrion  about  it,  bat  jtist  listen  to 
this;  jou  are  either  doing  a  lawful  business  or  an  unlawful 
business,  are  you  not?  A.  It  is  either  one  way  or  the  other;  I 
cannot  decide  now. 

Q.  If  you  have  been  contributing  money  to  do  an  unlawful 
bftsinees  you  have  done  a  yeiry  wrong  act?  A.  Well^  I  havetL^t 
contributed. 

Q.  If  you  have  contributed  the  money  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  lawful  business  we  ought  to  know  it,  because  then  a  tax 
has  been  put  upon  you  which  we  ought  to  know  of?  A.  Well, 
I  think  the  only  way  you  can  remove  it  is  to  pass  a  law  direct 
in  Albany;  a  law  should  be  passed;  in  fact,  the  law  is  now 
passed;  in  1888  there  was  passed  a  law  that  it  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  board  of  aldermen  that  permits  may  be  issued 
within  the  stoop  line,  provided  the  landlord  gives  his  consent 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  that  in  your  judgment,  it  requires  $3,600 
to  remove  that  discretion?  A.  I  should  say  so;  probably 
f35,000. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  haven't  got  it  for  |3,600  have  you?  A.  No;  It  would 
take  $36,000  I  suppose. 

William  Jacobs,  recalled,  further  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Jacobs,  is  this  the  original  secretary's  book?  (Pro^ 
ducing  book.)    A.  It  is. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  other?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  this  book  your  organization  meeting  wa« 
an  October  11,  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  third  page:  ^'A  meeting  of  the  soda  water 
manufacturers  was  held  in  192  Third  avenue,  and  they  have 
mgreed  to  organize  in  a  body  under  tfie  name  of  The  Boda  Water 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association,  consisting  of  Laighte  ft 
Brother,  Joseph  L.  Weller,  Ointer  &  Bayer,  Jacobson  Marcus, 
F.  Jacobs  and  J.  H.  Elfers  &  Co.,  all  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  iei  the  protection  of  mutual  interest 
L.  435 
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and  to  prevent  interference  in  the  foontain-fllling  baflinea." 
That  was  the  object  of  the  association?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Ton  had  had  a  great  deaJ  of  interference  prior  to  tills 
time,  hadn't  you?    A.  We  had. 

Q.  How  had  you  protected  yourself  against  int^rferenoe 
before  this  society  was  formed?  A.  How  do  we  protect  oa^ 
selves? 

Q.  How  did  you  protect  your  business  against  interferenoe 
before  this  society  was  formed?  A.  I  couldn't  protect  myself; 
I  found  my  fountains  in  a  good  many  other  places  where  they 
were  taking  them  from  the  customers  and  fllling  them,  and 
when  I  came  to  look  for  my  fountains  I  could  not  not  And  them; 
they  were  taking  from  one  place  to  another;  one  manafacturer 
was  filling  another  man's  fountains. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  was  meariFby  the  prevention  of  interfer- 
ence?   A  Tes,  sir;  the  filling  of  fountains. 

Q.  But  your  standkeepers  had  been  annoyed  very  much 
before  this  organization  was  formed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lezow:  ' 

Q.  You  draw  a  line  in  the  objects  of  your  association  betwe^ 
those  two  purposes;  the  filling  of  fountains  and  preventicm  of 
interference?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  contributed  your  money,  did  you,  tor  the  purpose 
of  securing  non-interference?    A.  Non-interference. 

Q.  That  was  right?    A.  That  was  right 

By  Mr.  Moss? 

Q.  How  did  you  protect  your  standkeepers  before  this  society 
was  formed?    A.  I  couldn't  protect  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  try  and  protect  them?  A.  I  didnt 
do  anything;  when  I  got  a  notice  from  the  bureau  of  incum- 
brances, the  customers  brought  them  to  me  —  some  of  than 
were  jealous  and  malicious  complaints  —  I  went  down;  if  I 
could  prove  they  were  jealous  and  malicious  complaints,  I  left 
it  for  a  few  days  until  the  man  withdraws  it,  and  if  I  couldnt 
I  had  it  removed. 

Q.  Some  of  the  soda  water  dealers  had  an  idea  that  they  could 
get  along  if  they  paid  some  money?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  state  what  you  know  on  that  sub- 
ject, are  you?    A.  I  am  willing  to  state  anything  I  know. 
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By  Ohairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  fund  of  f3,500  that  was  raised?    A.  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  I  turn  to  the  twenty-fourth  page  of  your  seoretary's 
book,  under  date  New  York,  November  23,  1893,  and  there  I 
find  that  Mr.  Ginter  and  Mr.  Jacobs  were  fined  flOO  each;  what 
'was  that  fine  for?  A.  Our  by-laws  —  I  believe  you  have  got 
them  in  that  book  —  state  that  if  one  manufacturer  takes  away 
from  another  a  customer  with  intent  wrongly  he  shall  be  fined; 
BO  as  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  one  another. 

Q.  You  were  fined  for  interfering  with  some  one  else?  A.  I 
don't  think  it  is  my  name  there. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ;     ,    ;    |    ,j]J 

Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  trust,  isn't  it?    A.  It  is  not  exactly  a  trust 
Q.  Who  is  A.  Jacobs?    A.  He  is  at  602  East  Seventy  fourth 

street  •     '•  i  M 

Q.  That  is  another  Jacobs  then  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ginter  also?    A.  Yes,  sir.         (  | 

Q.  I  read  from  your  minutes  of  January  8, 1894 :  '^  The  finance 
committee  reported  the  bill  sent  in  by  Counsellor  Brodsky  too 
Iiigh,  and  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  for  to  send  Mr.  Brod- 
sky a  check  for  flOO;  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  send  said 
check."  That  was  prior  to  the  making  up  of  the  purse  of  f3,600, 
wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  testimony  has  been  given  that  no  money  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Brodsky  before  that  f3,600;  was  that  testimony  true?  A. 
That  testimony  is  true. 

Q.  That  no  money  was  given  Brodsky  but  the  {3,600?  A.  If 
you  will  let  me  explain,  I  will  bring  it  out;  we  were  up  by  Mr. 
Brodsky  before  ever  this  association  was  formed,  and  he  done 
some  work  for  us  which  he  charged  |150;  I  brought  it  up  as  one 
of  the  committee  of  our  association,  and  the  finance  committee 
found  it  was  too  high;  then  we  went  up  there  with  flOO,  and  by 
that  time,  when  we  went  up  with  that  |100,  I  believe  it 
was  all  made  up  in  a  lump.  | 

Q.  But  it  has  been  testified  that  Mr.  Brodsky  didn't  get  any 
money  prior  to  the  f3,500;  now,  I  ask  you,  is  that  true?  A.  I 
think  he  got  that  money  besides  the  {3,600. 
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Q.  Now,  the  next  meeting,  January  20,  1894,  reads:  ""Bit 
committee,  consisting  of  Charles  Laighte  and  William  Jacobs— 
that  is  you,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continued)  —  "  reported  that  Mr.  Brodsky  waa  not  latuh 
flied  with  a  check  of  flOO,  and,  therefore,  paid  the  whole  bill  o< 
1111.75,"  which  W2L&  not  tl50?    A.  I  didn^t  say  fl50. 

Q.  Yes,  you  did.  A.  I  beg  pardon;  you  misunderstood  me;  I 
didn't  say  |150,  because  I  didn't  know  exactly  the  amount 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  not  so  important.  If  you  will  tdl 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  important  matters  it  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Witness. —  I  will  tell  all  I  know. 

Q.  When  were  the  stands  closed  by  Captain  Schaltz?  A. 
Some  time  in  April,  I  guess;  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you  the  date 
or  the  time,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  April. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  attempt  to  give  the  date,  bat  it  was  some 
time  in  April?  A.  Some  time  in  April;  I  wouldn't  be  certain; 
I  don't  know,  because  in  Mr.  Schultz's  precinct,  just  as  It  hBf- 
pened,  I  haven't  got  a  stand,  consequently  I  didn't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it 

Q.  But  it  was  a  matter  that  came  up  In  your  associationT 
A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  minutes  March  22,  1894  :  "  A  motion  waa 
made  and  carried  to  engage  Lawyer  Brodsky  on  account  of 
trouble  with  the  captain  closing  all  the  stands  in  the  Thirteenth 
and  Seventh  wards;  committee  was  appointed  with  full  power 
consisting  of  all  members  present?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  occasion  when  the  trouble  occnred?  Ai 
Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  occasion. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  a  stand  in  either  the  Thirteenth  or  the  Seventh 
wards?  A.  I  had  one  in  the  Seventh;  not  in  the  Thirteenth;  I 
believe  Schults  is  the  Thirteenth;  in  the  Seventh  I  have  got  one. 

Q  Then  I  read  from  the  minutes,  April  19,  1894  :  "  A  motion 
was  made  and  carried  to  draw  from  the  treasury  $50  as 
retainer  for  counsel  fee;  so  ordered;"  was  that  part  of  the 
f 3,500?    A.  What  date  is  that  please. 

Q.  April  19th. 

Chairman  Lexow. — How  much  was  that  amount 

Mr.  Moss. —  Fifty  dollars. 

A.  I  couldn't  say  what  that  was  for. 

Q.  Now,   Mr.   Jacobs,   this   book   contains   all   the   minnte§, 
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doesn't  it?  A,  That  is  all  we  have  got,  with  the  exception  of— 
I  forgot  about  that;  we  have  an  enrollment-book  where  every 
member  signs  his  name. 

Q.  This  contains  all  the  minutes?  A.  All  that  I  have  got  in 
the  world.  ' 

Q.  And  all  the  moneys  that  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  appear  in  this  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  show  me  anywhere  from  the  22d  of  March 
where  an  order  was  made  to  pay  any  money  to  Mr.  Brodsky 
besides  that  |50?    A.  That  is  a  different  thing  entirely. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  record  of  any  other  money  paid  to  Mr. 
Brodsky  than  that  fSO?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  not,  is  there?    A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Brodsky  was  employed  by  the  society  to  attend  to 
that  matter  of  Captain  Schultz's  interference,  wasn't  he?  A. 
Not  exactly  of  his,  of  all  the  customers.  • 

Q.  That  was  an  employment  by  the  society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  society  paid  his  bill  for  that,  didn't  it?  A.  Well, 
not  exactly  for  that;  the  society  employed  him  to  do  all  their 
business  that  may  spring  up  during  the  year  of  1894, 

Q.  Well,  here  is  f  50,  and  that  is  all  that  the  society  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  him?    That  is  true  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  society  has  paid  him?  A.  That  is  all  the 
society  has  paid  him  from  the  association.  i 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  that  the  society  employed  him  to 
attend  to  all  its  interests  during  the  year?  A.  Yes,  sir,  out- 
side business. 

Q.  The  |3,500  was  a  private  bill?  A.  Yes,  sir;  each  of  them 
chipped  In.  • 

Q.  And  in  that  ^3,500  the  money  raised  from  the  standkeep- 
ers  is  included?    A.  That  is  part  of  the  t3,500. 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  money  that  you  got  from  your  stand- 
keepers  into  that  |750?    A.  I  did  not  state  I  paid  t750. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?    A.  f250. 

Q.  Did  you  put  what  you  collected  from  the  standkeepers  in 
that?    A.  About  t30;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  got  from  the  standkeepers?  A.  That  is  all 
in  the  world;  yes,  sir;  you  might  as  well  get  blood  out  of  a  pea- 
nut as  to  get  money  out  of  them  standkeepers;  it  was  their  own 
free  will;  it  was  their  suggestion  when  they  were  troubled. 
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when  the  stands  were  closed;  that  they  made  np  their  mindi 
they  wanted  to  raise' a  fund  to  employ  connseL 

Q.  Wasn't  the  |5  taken  from  them  when  the  stand  was  put 
up?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  |6  taken  from  them  as  a  condition  of  their 
beginning  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Never;  not  by  me. 

Q.  By  anyone  for  you?    A.  I  have  got  no  one  for  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  your  own  business?  A.  Tes,  sir;  I  have  only  got 
a  small  place. 

By  Mr.  Mossi 

Q.  All  the  money  you  got  from  standkeepers  went  into  that 
1250?    A.  Tes,  sir^  i 

Q.  That  f3,500  made  up  by  the  dealers  and  the  standkeepen 
was  a  matter  entirely  outside  of  the  society  and  its  employ- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Do  you  want  to  ask  the  witness  any  qaestioiu, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

Nathan  J.  Wallman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  338  East  Eightieth'  street 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  by  the  counsel  of  this  committee 
in  looking  up  this  soda  water  matter^  have  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
isdr. 

Q.  And  in  doing  so  how  long  a  time  have  you  spent?  A 
Six  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  interviewed  the  manufacturers?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen?  A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Weller,  Mr.  Wallach;  that  is  all,  I  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  interviewed  many  of  the  dealers  and  stand- 
keepers?  A.  I  interviewed  every  man  in  the  Seventh,  Tenth 
and  Twelfth  wards. 
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Q.  And  a  great  many  of  those  deal^*B  are  here  in  oourt,  are 
they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  their  statements  which  yon  have  rendered 
to  us?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  From  your  conversation  with  all  of  these  people,  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  general  understanding,  rumor 
and  custom  among  them  concerning  the  paymBirt  of  money  for 
protection?    A.  Positively. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Leave  out  the  word  "rumor." 

Mr.  Moss. —  A  general  custom  and  understanding. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  custom  and  understanding?  A.  There 
is;  every  man  whom  I  interviewed  told  me  positively  that  an 
amount  of  |5  or  flO  is  paid  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  permit,  and  also  |15  and  |10  and  |25  are  paid 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  for  a  so-called  rentage  of 
the  apparatus;  a  great  many  of  them  I  asked  whether  they 
paid;  they  said  yes;  while  others  said  they  didn't  pay;  I  asked 
them  how  that  comes  about;  they  said  that  is  according  to  the 
man,  according  to  the  man's  intelligence;  some  men  get  the 
apparatus  gratis,  haven't  got  to  pay  anything;  while  others 
pay  the  amount  of  |10,  |15  and  sometime  |20,  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  apparatus. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  concerning  the  use  to  which 
the  protection  money  is  put,  or  the  permit  money?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  manufacturers  go  to  these  people  and  get  the  |5  for 
getting  these  permits;  they  also  claim  that  if  they  don't  pay, 
why  they  take  away  the  apparatus,  which  was  done  in  a  great 
many  cases;  I  have  men  here  who  told  me  that  these  manufac- 
turers came  to  them  and  after  demanding  f 6  and  being  refused 
the  same,  they  opened  all  their  faucets  and  let  out  all  their 
syrups,  being  a  loss  to  those  people  of  |5,  f  6,  and  sometime  |7. 

Q.  They  took  the  stands  away?  A.  They  took  the  stands 
away  for  not  paying  the  f 5. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  f5?'  A.  The  |5  was  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  these  people  from  all  inconvenience  on 
account  of  the  police,  bureau  of  incumbrances  and  people  who 
were  in  authority  for  removing  or  arresting  these  people. 

Q.  You  say  you  spoke  to  the  manufacturers?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Give  us  the  interview  you  had  with  Mr.  Jacobs?  A.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Jacobs  and  I  told  him  1  wanted  a  stand  for  a  mother 
of  mine  or  a  sister;  I  don't  know  which;  he  kind  of  looked  at 
me;  I  asked  him  on  what  condition  he  would  rent  me  this  appa- 
ratus; he  said  I  would  have  to  pay  |15  for  the  apparatus. 
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By  Ghairmaa  Lezow : 

Q.  He  said  you  would  have  to  pay  —    A.  Pifteen  dollars  for 
the  apparatus. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Does  the  manufacturer  own  the  apparatus? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes. 

Witness. —  Generally  they  buy  it  from  the  quarry  for  rentage, 
etc.;  I  don't  exactly  understand  their  method  of  doing  business 
so  far  as  their  getting  the  apparatus,  but  I  know  they  give  it  oot 
to  the  dealers;  I  told  him  that  I  would  take  this  apparatus  od 
one  condition,  that  this  lady,  who  is  a  very  feeble  lady,  and  I 
being  on  the  road,  can  not  attend  to  it  myself,  I  thought  that  if 
he  could  assure  me  that  she  will  not  be  molested  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner,  then  I  am  willing  to  give  him  the  fl5;  not 
brfore;  so  he  said  that  he  has  in  New  York  city  abont  200  of  these 
soda  water  fountains,  distributed  all  over  the  city,  and  I  asked 
him  whether  they  were  bothered  sometimes;  he  said,  "  Yes;  c<m- 
siderable;  but,  he  said,  "  All  they  have  to  do  in  case  they  get  a 
complaint  is  to  bring  the  complaint  right  down  to  me;'' 
he  said,  ''It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  go  to 
court,'*  because  I  told  him  it  would  shock  my  mother's  modesty 
to  go  in  a  court  of  justice;  he  said,  ''All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
bring  her  down  to  me  and  everything  will  be  all  right,"  and  I 
shall  be  protected  the  same  as  those  200  people  have  been  pro- 
tected right  along. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wallach;  what  was  that? 
A.  Yes;  Mr.  Wallach  was  very  happy  to  see  me,  and  he  asked 
me  money  for  the  apparatus;  I  told  him  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple didn't  pay,  while  others  paid;  he  said,  "Well,  we  will  fix 
that  all  right;"  so  I  said,  "Will  I  be  protected?"  he  said, 
"Why  certainly;"  I  said,  "Who  will  protect  me?"  he  said  he 
belonged  to  the  association;  they- organized  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  these  people;  I  said,  "Well,  now  I  want  this  appa- 
ratus right  on  the  outside  of  the  stoop  line;  "  I  said,  "  Can  I  go 
ahead  and  fix  the  frame  for  it?  "  he  said,  "Yes;  go  right  ahead, 
and,  in  case  the  policeman  comes  to  you,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
tell  him  that  you  buy  the  soda  water  from  me  and  give  him  |2  or 
|3  in  the  course  of  the  building  of  your  structure  and  eveir- 
thing  will  be  all  right" 
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Q,  Was  it  Mr.  Wallach  mentioned  the  sum  of  money?  A. 
No;  Mr.  Weller. 

Q.  He  mentioned  the  sum  of  f  2,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Weller?  A.  Mr.  Weller;  I  went  to  him  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Q.  Give  us  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Weller.  A.  He  assured 
me,  in  fact,  that  I  shall  not  be  molested  by  anybody,  because  he 
said  it  cost  his  association  |2,000  this  year,  or  thereabouts,  to 
protect  all  these  people  from  the  bureau  of  incumbrances,  and 
all  these  people  who  are  connected  with  the  department;  I  told 
him  that  I  will  call  again  and  give  him  a  deposit  upon  the  ap- 
paratus, but  I  never  called  again. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  these  manufacturers  if  they  paid  ajiy 
money  to  police  officials  for  protection?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  Well,  they  said  that  the  heads  of 
the  departments  they  are  under  their  power,  and  they  also  told 
me  that  if  there  is  any  trouble  growing  out  from  any  source 
whatsoever  they  can  meet  all  trouble  from  each  and  any  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question?  A.  A  direct  accusation  on  the 
part  of  a  policeman,  they  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?    A.  What 

Q.  What  you  have  just  told  about  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments?   A.  These  manufacturers. 

Q.  These  three  men?    A.  In  my  interview,  yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  you  went  around  to  a  lot  of  men;  are  there  not  a 
lot  of  women  in  the  district  who  keep  stands  also;  did  you  inter- 
view any  of  them?  A.  Yes;  the  women  generally  are  in  the 
Inside  of  a  store,  and  these  people  pay  in  a  legitimate  sort  of  a 
way;  they  get  it  not  as  a  permit;  it  is  not  necessary  for  those 
people  to  have  permits  because  they  are  inside  of  the  store. 

Q.  I  mean  women  that  have  stands  outside?  A.  Very  seldom 
you  will  find  women  that  have  stands  outside,  except  I  had  one 
here  yesterday  and  I  have  one  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think,  Mr.  Senators,  that  there  is  no  use  in  calling 
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a  multitude  of  these  dealers.  We  have  established  the  fact,  Iq; 
the  confessions  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the  sam  of  f5  tf 
exacted.  In  many  cases  the  testimony  of  the  dealers  would  con- 
tradict some  of  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers;  that 
is,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  f 5  was  paid ;  bnt  I  think  that 
all  the  testimony  that  you  have  shows  clearly  that  a  combinatica 
is  made  between  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  by  which  them 
people  haying  outside  stands  are  protected  from  interfan^ee 
through  the  use  of  money  which  passes  into  somebody's  handa. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  business  interferes  with  the  stc^te  keep- 
ers, and  that  the  store  keepers  have  organized  and  attempted 
to  get  their  rights.  They  have  gone  to  police  headquaners  and 
been  referred  to  the  captain  in  one  precinct  at  least — ^I  do  not 
know  about  others — and  their  efforts  to  get  the  law  enforced 
have  been  fruitless  and  have  been  met  with  profane  abuse.  I 
think  that  will  be  suflBcient  for  this  branch  of  the  case. 
Mr.  Moss — Has  Mr.  Philip  Wissig  come  in?    (No  reply.) 

Anthony  Bierman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  130  Orchard  street. 

Q.  Are  you  married?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Philip  Wissig?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  About  two  or  three 
years.  i 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  Philip  Wissig?  A.  Yes, 
last  night 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  last  night?    A.  With  his  son. 

Q.  Prior  to  last  night  you  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wissig, 
didn't  you?  A.  Yes,  I  received  a  letter  from  his  son  that  I 
should  be  careful,  that  any  time  late  at  night  if  he  meets  me 
he  kills  me.  ^ 

Q.  You  got  that  letter  from  Philip  Wissig's  son?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  his  father  would  kill  you  if  he  met  you  in  the  night- 
time?   A.  Y,es,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  He  or  his  father?    A.  He  and  his  father. 

Q.  Did  the  son  write  to  you  that  he  would  kill  you?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Or  that  his  father  would  kill  you?    A.  Yes,  both 
Q  That  both  would?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  You  had  had  some  trouble  with  Mr.  Wissig  before  that 
had  you  not?    A.  Yes,  he  insulted  me  and  my  wife. 

Q  I  want  you  to  tell  about  this  first  trouble;  when  was  It? 
A.  It  was  last  summer;  I  took  a  walk  with  my  wife  in  Eighth 
street  park,  and  Wissig  was  sitting  with  his  friends;  there  was 
corner  loafers  standing  there;  then  he  went  after  me  and 
insulted  my  wife  and  me;  I  told  him  what  was  the  maittri  I 
said  if  he  don't  stop  it  I  will  make  a  charge  against  him;  "I 
will  kill  you,  you  cannot; "  then  he  said  if  I  don't  keep  quiet 
that  he  will  teach  me,  I  should  know  that  he  is  Wissig  and  he 
is  not  afraid  of  anybody. 

By  Senator  Bradley  :  t    j 

Q.  He  was  Wissig  and  was  not  afraid  of  anybody?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  said  "  I  don't  belong  to  your  party,  I  am  an  honest  man, 
I  want  y^u  to  let  me  alone,  don't  bother  me  never  ; "  I  wad 
living  in  Tenth  street,  and  I  was  passing  always  through  Allen 

street. 

Q.  About  the  time  that  he  insulted  your  wife,  what  was  the 
result?  Did  he  say  any  more  when  you  told  him  you  were  a 
decent  man  and  didn't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  him? 
A.  Yes,  he  didn't  do  anything,  but  he  always  bothered  me  after- 
wards, him  and  his  friends;  yesterday  my  wife  went  to  her 
family  and  went  to  Niblo's  theater;  then  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  wanted  to  see   her   first,  and  Wissig  saw. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  went  to  the  theater  for  your  wife,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Niblo's  theater  for  your  wife,  to  bring  her  home?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Philip  Wissig  saw  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Philip  Wissig  saw  you?    A.  No,  junior;  not  senior 

Q.  This  was  the  son?  A.  Yes,  sir;  two  policemen  were  stand- 
ing near  the  beer  saloon  there  where  he  keeps  the  beer  saloon; 
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My  wife  was  stopping  by  her  relatives,  and  Wissig  was  running 

after  mej 

Q.  Which  Wissig?  A.  The  younger;  and  then  he  struck  me 
right  back  there  (witness  refers  to  the  back  of  his  neck)  without 
saying  a  word;  I  told  him  why  don't  he  go  his  own  way;  I 
haven't  done  nothing  to  him;  I  took  my  wife  by  the  hand; 
I  said,  "  Come  home,  I  don't  want  any  trouble; "  my  wife  began 
to  cry;  she  was  afraid,  and  two  policemen  came  all  togetiier 
and  all  three  together  knocked  me  down;  one  right  here  (witness 
refers  to  his  forehead)  and  pushed  me  down  on  the  road,  knocked 
me  down;  I  was  not  conscious;  I  didn't  know  what  happened; 
the  blood  was  running  out  of  my  mouth  and  nose  and  they  left 
me  there;  and  I  went  in  the  morning  to  the  police  station-hooBe 
at  Eldridge  street  to  make  a  complaint  against  the  officere; 
there  was  an  officer  standing  there,  he  didn't  want  to  let  me  in; 
I  said  I  wanted  to  know  the  name  or  number  of  the  ofBcers;  he 
said,  "  Go  and  find  out  yourself,  get  out  of  here  you  son-of-a- 
bitch,"  or  something  like  that 

Q.  You  tried  to  get  into  the  station-house  and  the  officer  pre- 
vented you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  wanted  to  get  the  names  and  nvmbers  of 
the  officers  that  assaulted  you  with  Mr.  Wissig  last  night?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  to  get  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  to  you?  A.  Give  us  the  whole 
conversation. 

Senator  Bradley. —  The  said,  "Get  out  you  Bon-of-a-bitch?'^ 

Witness. —  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  words. 

Q.  What  officer  was  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  an  officer  on  the  stairs  or  an  officers  inside?  X 
Inside. 

Q.  Was  he  behind  the  desk?  A.  No;  I  was  this  morning 
there  and  there  was  a  sergeant  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  station-house  this  morning  and  saw  the 
sergeant  behind  the  desk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  told  be  to  be 
there  to-night  at  five  minutes  before  twelve,  and  he  will  give 
me  the  uames  and  numbers  of  the  policemen. 

Q.  Why  didn't  he  give  you  the  names  or  numbers  of  the  police- 
men then?    A.  I  don't  know  why:         ^ 

Q.  He  wants  to  get  you  into  the  station-house  at  five  minnte« 
to  twelve  and  then  he  will  give  you  the  names  or  numbers  of 
the  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Moss. —  We  will  'send  some  one  with  you  then. 

Senator  Bradley.—  You  had  bettei^. 

Q.  That  is  the  Eldridge  street  station?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  sergeant  that  was  behind 
the  desk  this  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Wissig  or  his  son  since  then?  A.  Yes- 
terday I  asked  the  gentleman  with  the  red  whiskers  to  go  with 
me  because'  I  was  afraid. 

Q.  You  asked  Mr.  Dennett  to  take  you  home  because  you 
were  afraid?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  "Don't  be  afraid;  I  will 
6i>end  two  or  three  hours;  if  they  do  something  to  you,  I  will 
protect  you. 

Q.  You  have  been  clubbed  by  policemen  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wissig?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  You  have  been  frightened?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  afraid  of  your  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  come  to  this  committee  to  put  yourself  under 
its  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  put  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  committee  last  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  no  further  harm  came  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  feel  that  you  could  get  protection  in  the  station- 
house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  afraid  to  go  there  because  they  can 
arrest  me;  I  never  was  in  trouble  and  I  heard  if  they  get  some- 
body there  they  will  club  him  to  death. 

Q.  You  knew  of  no  other  place  in  this  city  only  to  come  here 
for  protection?    A.  Only  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Moss. — ^I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  witness'  statement. 
He  came  to  me  yesterday  trembling  with  fear.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  to  go  anywhere,  and  begged  me  to  give  him  a  man  that 
would  give  him  protection  for  a  little  while.  I  put  him  in  charge 
of  Agent  Dennett,  and  he  has  been  under  his  protection  since. 
That  emphasizes  the  statement  I  made  yesterday  morning.  Every 
day  we  have  had  from  two  to  four  men  who  have  been  clubbed 
unmercifully,  but  whom  we  have  not  had  time  to  put  on  the 
witness  stand.    They  come  here  for  protection. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Witness,  that  you  need 
protection  any  longer.  As  soon  as  you  leave  the  stand  to^ay 
you  will  be  as  well  protected  as  any  man  in  the  city. 

Witness. —  They  come  always  with  a  pistol. 
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Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Wissig  have  something  which  he  drew  out  of 
his  pocket?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  clnb;  a  police  club;  a  small  one. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who;  young  Wissig?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  young  Wissig  direct  these  officers  to  make  that  assanlt 
on  you?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  they  were  all  three  together; 
at  one  time  I  was  knocked  down,  and  I  asked  what  is  the  matter; 
if  I  have  done  something  wrong  why  don't  they  arrest  me. 

Q.  This  occurred  the  night  before  last,  didn't  it?  A,  Yea, 
sir;  it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  In  the  night  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Has  this  gentleman  taken  any  legal  proceedings  yet;  hare 
you  gone  to  court  or  taken  out  a  warrant  for  Wissig?  A  I 
couldn't  get  a  warrant  then ;  it  was  too  late. 

Q.  You  could  have  got  a  warrant  yesterday?  A.  The  police- 
man told  me  it  was  too  late;  no  warrants  to-day. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  had  a  restaurant  at  88  Park 
Row;  now  my  father  keeps  there.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Ever  been  charged  with  a  crime?    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  police  before?  A.  No;  I 
never  was  in  trouble  with  them  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  Wissig  hit  you  before  either  of  these  two  officers  hit 
you?  A.  Yes;  I  took  my  wife  this  way  by  the  hand;  I  said, 
"  Come  home  now;  we  don't  want  any  trouble; "  she  started  to 
cry  and  Wissig  took  a  club  and  struck  me  right  here,  and  the 
two  policemen  came  and  knocked  me  down;  two  big  buggers; 
they  knocked  me  down,  all  three  together,  and  left  me  there  on 
the  street. 

Q.  This  was  yesterday? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Early  yesterday  morning? 

A.  Wissig  was  standing  on  the  comer  with  one  policeman, 
and  the  other  went  to  Orchard  street  against  me  and  said,  "  Now 
you  have  enough;  go  to  bed;  go  home." 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  your  wife  halloo  for  police?    A.  She  was  afraid. 
Q.  Didn't  she  halloo  for  police? 
Mr.  Moss. —  The  police  were  there. 

Senator  Bradley. — I  know,  but  some  police  to  arrest  these 
I)eople.    The  chances  are  that  those  two  policemen  were  drunk. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  Your  testimony  at  the  beginning  was  so  feeble,  your 
voice  was  so  feeble,  that  we  have  not  all  understood  it;  you 
had  some  trouble  with  Mr.  Wissig,  senior,  last  year,  didn't  you? 
A.  No,  only  with  junior. 

Q.  That  was  for  insulting  your  wife?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
always  running  after  my  wife  with  the  tramps,  them  people 
that  never  work,  that  sit  all  day  in  a  saloon,  and  he  treats  them! 
with  beer  and  they  do  what  he  wants. 

Q.  He  and  a  crowd  that  hang  around  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  saloon?  A.  Corner  of  Stanton  and  Allen; 
there  was  a  disorderly  house  in  the  same  house. 

Q.  You  resented  the  insult  that  young  Wissig  gave  to  your 
wife  last  year?    A.  Yes,  sir.         * 

Q.  Then  you  got  a  letter  from  young  Wissig?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Threatening  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  "Any  time  I 
meet  you  late  at  night  I  will  kill  you,  I  or  my  father." 

Q.  And  he  has  annoyed  you  at  various  times  since  then? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  annoyed  you  since  then?    A.  Always. 

Q.  And  then  early  yesterday  morning —    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  after  midnight—    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  assault  was  made  upon  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  policemen  coming  to  Wissig's  assistance?  A.  To 
Wissig's  assistance,  and  knocked  me  down,  all  three  together. 

Senator  Bradley. — Have  you  seen  the  letter,  Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss. — ^I  have  not. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter  that  he  wrote  to  you?  A.  I  will 
find  it. 

Senator  Bradley. — Find  the  letter  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Moss. 
Witness. —  On  the  paper  was  "  Assembly  Booms.'' 
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By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  Where  did  the  assault  occur?  Where  did  it  take  place? 
Where  were  you  hit?  A.  Corner  of  Bivington  and  Allen; 
there  was  a  salon  there.         , 

Q.  Bivington  and  Allen?    A.  Bivington  and  Allen. 

Q.  You  had  got  your  wife  and  were  taking  her  home?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  just  there  Wissig  met  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  :  i 

Q.  Have  you  any  marks  now?    A.  I  am  all  blue  behind. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  face  were  you  hit,  have  you  got  ajuy  jarks? 
I  want  to  get  at  the  extent  of  the  assault;  if  he  was  assaulted 
last  night  there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of  it  there  now. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  There  is  a  misunderstanding;  do  we  -understand  it  was 
young  Wissig  or  his  father  that  assaulted  your  wife  first  in  the 
park?    A.  Only  the  son. 

Q.  Was  it  the  young  man  or  the  old  man?  A.  The  youug 
man. 

Senator  Bradley. — Don't  forget  that  letter.  Bring  it  to  Mr. 
Moss  or  Mr.  Goflf. 

Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Granville  Smith,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  States 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  thousand  and  forty-eight 
Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  B.  W.  ETTiott,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sh-. 

Q.  Mr.  Elliott  and  you  lived  together  or  hired  a  flat,  didn't 
you  at  one  time?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

Q.  Mr.  Elliott  had  a  flat,  didn't  he?  A.  Possibly  he  might 
have  been  interested  in  one. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  Elliott  frequently  at  a  flat,  didn't  you?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  the  flat?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  number; 
my  impression  is  that  it  is  239  Thirty-ninth  street;  but  I  couldnt 
tell  you  the  number. 
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Q.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  West  Thirty-ninth  street? 
lA.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  Twentieth  precinct?  A.  Well,  what 
precinct  I  don^t  know;  I  don't  know  what  precinct. 

Q.  You  went  there  for  social  recreation,  didn't  you?  A.  I 
presume  that  is  what  they  met  for;  I  was  seldom  there  myself. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  you  had  pleasant  times  together? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Played  cards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  company  besides  you  and  Mr.  Elliott? 
A.  I  don't  think  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  is  this,  a  gambling-house? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Not  exactly. 

Witness. —  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  can  recollect  at  this 
instance  the  names;  later  I  might  give  them  to  you. 

Q.  You  played  cards  or  games  of  chance  pretty  near  every 
night,  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Very  frequently?    A.  No;  I  think  not  very  frequently. 

Q.  Staked  a  little  money  for  friendly  contests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  some  misunderstanding  or  other  some  of  your 
party  were  arrested,  weren't  they?  A.  I  don't  know  as  there 
was  any  misunderstanding;  they  were  arrested. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you?    A.  Captain  Price. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  think  that  was  the  night  before 
Easter.  ^  \ 

Q.  Of  last  year,  1893?  A.  I  think  it  must  be  1893;  it  is  either 
1892  or  1893;  1893,  I  think;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  were  all  charged  with  being  inmates  of  or  keeping  a 
gambling-house?    A.  Yes,  sir;  outrageously  charged  so. 

Q.  What  judge  did  you  come  before?    A.  Judge  Grady. 

Q.  You  were  not  held  for  trial?    A.  Not  held  for  trial. 

Q.  You  were  discharged?     A.  Paid  a  fine. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  a  fine  to  Judge  Grady?  A.  I  paid  a  fine 
in  his  court 

Q.  Then  you  paid  a  fine  as  an  inmate  of  a  gambling-house, 
an  a  disorderly  perH6n?  A.  T  presume  tliat  is  what  the  charge 
was;  I  was  accidentally  in  there;  I  never  happened  to  go  there 
but  two  or  three  times  in  my  life;  this  was  kept  by  gentlemen 
-who  occupied  it  for  rooms  to  live  in. 
L.  437 
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Q.  Who  was  held  upon  the  charge  of  keeping  a  gamblmg- 
house  there;  was  Mr.  Elliott?  A.  No;  I  dan*t  know  whether 
they  designated  any  one  or  not 

Q.  How  did  Captain  Price  come  to  raid  that  place?  A.  Well, 
I  couldn't  tell  you  how  he  came  to. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  information  on  the  subject?  A.  How  he 
came  to? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No;  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  How  did  Captain  Price  come  to  make  the  raid ;  what  infor- 
mation had  he?    A.  Well,  that  I  couldn't  positively  tell  you. 

Q.  Didn't  a  detective  call  there  on  one  occasion  before  the 
raid  was  made?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  a  detective  call  and  make  a  strike  for  some  money? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  After  you  were  discharged,  or  after  you  had  paid  your 
fine  and  were  discharged  you  went  there  again,  didn't  you;  yon 
continued  to  go  there?  A.  I  think  some  of  them  did;  I  dont 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  stop?  A.  I  possibly  might  have  gone  there  again; 
I  tbink  perhaps  I  might  have  ;^orie  there  again,  but  I  couldn't 
swear  .^ 

Q.  What  did  you  and  your  party  do  to  stop  police  interfer- 
ence after  that?    A.  What  did  I  do? 

Q.  1  mean  you  and  your  party?  A.  Well,  you  can  hardly  saj 
me  and  my  party,  because  I  did  nothing. 

Q.  What  did  anyone  do  who  was  in  that  party?  A.  Person- 
ally, I  don't  know  what  they  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  by  rumor  or  by  statement  of  any  one? 
A.  That  they  paid  them  $25  a  week. 

Q.  That  they  paid  Captain  Price  |25  a  w^eek  after  that?  A. 
13y  rumor,  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  To  prevent  any  further  raids?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  respectable  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  gentlemen 
keeping  bachelor  apartments. 

Q.  You  were  gentlemen  visiting  together  and  occasionaJlj 
passing  your  time  playing  cards?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor  —  What  was  the  rumor? 

Q.  Now,  who  told  you?  A.  I  was  told  by  two  or  three;  I 
couldn't  remenibpr  the  names. 

Q.  Two  or  three  of  that  party?    A.  Yes,  sir 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  name?  A.  I  duu't  think  I  could  tell 
you  who  told  me. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  flat?  A.  I  think  the  flat  was  taken  under 
the  name  of  a  Mr.  Cole 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Cole?    A.  His  place  of  business. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  It  is  somewhere  in  Worth  street 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?  A.  John,  I  think;  those  gentle- 
men had  these  apartments;  they  lived  out  of  town;  and  when 
they  stayed  in  town  during  the  week,  they  had  these  apart- 
ments to  live  in;  I  think  some  of  them  roomed  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Cole  tell  you  that  |25  had  to  be  paid  to  Captain 
Price?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  that  he  did. 

Q.  But  several  of  the  gentlemen  that  had  that  apartment  told 
you?    A.  I  was  told;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anything  toward  the  ?25?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Moss. —  You  may  step  aside,  unless  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  some  questions;  I  will  call  Mr.  L.  W.  Elliott;  the  witness 
says  that  he  will  furnish  us  with  such  information  that  we  can 
get  the  whole  of  this  case.  I  think  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  might 
take  a  recess  now.  | 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Very  well. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  soda  water  witnesses  need  not  return  this 
afternoon.  »         !         P^!    hJ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  All  other  witnesses  subpoenaed  to 
attend,  except  those  connected  with  the  soda  water  cases,  will 
be  here  this  afternoon  promptly  at  half  past  two. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October  18,  1894. 

Present — Senators  Lexow,  Bradley,  Robertson  and  O'Connor. 
John  W.  Goff  and  Frank  Morse  of  counsel  for  the  committee; 

Theron  S.  Copeland,  called  as  a  witness  for  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Captain  Copeland,  you  command  the  harbor  police,  don't 
Yes,  sir.  i 
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Q  One  of  your  officers  brought  these  blotters  to  court  the 
other  morning  by  your  direction,  didn't  they  ?  A.  Bpeak  a  little 
louder,  won't  you. 

Q  One  of  your  officers  brought  these  blotters  to  court  the 
other  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

O  And  when  he  was  asked  to  hand  them  to  counsel  for  the 
committee,  he  refused  until  we  would  tell  him  what  entry  in  the 
book  we  wanted  to  look  at;  he  said  those  were  his  orders;  did 
you  give  him  any  such  orders?  A.  No,  sir;  he  never  received 
any  such  orders,  not  from  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  received  any  such  orders  from 
any  one?    I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  come  to  our  attention,  captain,  that  there  is  an  entry 
in  your  blotter  on  the  13th  of  June,  1894,  at  9  o'clock,  which 
I  will  read  to  you,  and  then  ask  you  to  explain:  ^^Memoranda, 
At  9  A.  M.,  a  citizen  who  refused  to  give  his  name  came  to 
this  institution  and  reported  that  a  man  named  H.  H.  Cline,  of 
No.  415  West  street,  is  going  to  excursion  parties  collecting 
money,  and  says  he  is  authorized  by  Captain  Copeland.^'  Cap- 
tain, who  is  H.  H.  Cline?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  entry  made  while  you  were  in  the  station-house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  afterward  did  you  come  in?  A.  Probably  an 
hour;  von  see  mv  entrv  there. 

Q.  Ten  thirty,  an  hour  and  a  half  afterward?      A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  this  entrv?  A  It  is  mv  busl- 
ness  to  examine  the  books  every  day,  and  when  I  came  in  I  saw 
that  entry,  and  asked  the  sergeant  if  he  made  it;  he  said  he 
did,  and  I  said  to  the  sergeant,  "Why  didn't  you  have  this  man 
remain  hc^'e,  and  detain  him  until  I  came  in;- 'he  said  the  man 
would  not  remain,  and  went  awav. 
Q.  Had  the  man  asked  for  you?  A.  I  don't  know\ 

Q.  Was  it  so  stated  to  you?  A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  did  the  sergeant  say  to  you  in  addition  to  this  entrr? 
A.  He  said  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  for  a  description  of  the  man?     X.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  efforts  to  find  that  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  did  not  find  him?     A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  about  this  entry?     A.  Nothing  further 
than  that. 

Q.  Just  made  an  inquiry  of  the  sergeant?     A.  No,  sir;  I  went 
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that  night  to  No.  415  West  street  and  made  inquiry;  they  said 
they  knew  no  such  man. 

Q.  You  went  personally,  I  understand  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
went  personally. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  other  efforts  to  find  Mr.  Cline?  A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  say  about  this  entry?  A.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  blotter  states  that  the  case  was  investigated 
by  Captain  Copeland?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  extent  of  your  investigation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  anybody  by  the  name  of  K-1-e-i-n?  A.  I 
asked  for  Cline;  I  didn^t  spell  the  name  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  look  in  the  directory  for  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  nothing  but  go  to  415  West  street  and  ask  for  the 
man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  at  415  West  street?    A.  A  liquor  store. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  in  the  liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?  A.  There  was  a  man  standing  in  the 
door;  I  got  there  about  9  o'clock  at  night;  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anybody  there  by  the  name  of  Cline;  if  there  was  anybody  living 
there  by  the  name  of  Cline,  and  he  said  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  further  inquiry?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  felt  that  was  inquiry  enough?    A.  I  thought  so;  yee. 

Q.  Do  you  have  practical  relation  to  excursion  boats?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  harbor  police?  A. 
Not  specially. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  escorts?  A.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  nu- 
merous persons  made  applications,  but  those  details  are  made 
from  the  Central  office;  they  are  always  referred  to  the 
superintendent. 

Q.  But  they  are  made  out  of  your  precinct,  are  they  not?  A. 
No;  generally  old  men  sent  on  there. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Lexow  committee 
about  two  months  ago?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  a  man  by  that  name,  whose  name 
was  used  here  before  the  committee,  of  Cline?    A.  No,  sir. 


Williamsburg,  runniag  a  lager  beer  saloon  tbt 
the  same  man  there;  but  you  ought  to  investiga 
give  me  the  addi-ess  I  will. 

Seuator  Bradley. —  He  keeps  a  lager  beer  saio 
burg,  opposite  Captain  French's  station-house. 

The  Witness. —  I  will  remember  that. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  under  what  officers'  jur 
as  police  work  is  concerned,  are  the  waters  of  Ne 
the  Hudson  river  and  the  East  river?  A.  Thej 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  orders  of  my  super 

Q.  I  mean  you  are  the  officer  on  whom  the  im 
sibility  rests  touching  the  waters  around  the  citj 
harbor  police. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrests  ever  having  bi 
you  have  been  captain  of  the  police  for  violatlo 
law  on  Sundays?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
had  been  continually,  and  weekly,  and  daily  v 
waters  of  New  York  harbor?  A.  I  had  a  sas 
effect. 

Q.  Wliat  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion?  A.  Well, 
boats  have  bars  on  them. 

Q.  Well,  since  you  had  suspicion  the  law  was 
did  you  ever  take  measures  to  investigate  whet 
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lave  you  reported  it  to  your  superiors?    A.  No,  sir. 

Joue  nothing  about  it?    A.  Done  nothing  at  all. 

The  fact  is  your  officers  were  collecting  blackmail  from  all 

cursions  going  up  the  Hudson  river  on  Sunday?    A.  I  do 

low  that  as  a  fact  i 

Did  30U  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

i\hy  didn't  you  try  to  supress  what  you  had  a  suspicion 

a  violation  of  law?    A.  If  my  boat  should  go  alongside 

I  of  those  boats  do  you  suppose  they  would  sell? 

.  am  not  supposing  anything;  I  am  asking  you  why  yoi^ 

it  do  something.    A.  The  reason  that  I  did  not  do  so  was 

se  I  could  not  have  got  any  evidence.  • 

Jid  you  ever  try  to  get  evidence?    A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  it 

seless.  • 

>Vhy  did  you  know  it  was  useless  if  you  did  not  try?    AL 

v  it  was  useless. 

fou  knew  it  was  useless,  with  the  harbor  police  at  your 

and,  and  with  the  police  boat,  it  was  useless  to  attempt 

t    evidence    of    the    violations    of    the    law?     A.  These 

rYait  a  minute. 

y  Chairman  Lexow  : 

That  is  a  fact  is  it;  you  knew  it  was  useless?  A.  Allow 
make  this  explanation;  our  boat  is  a  large  boat,  and  the 
moment  that  that  boat  would  approach  an  excursion  boati 
vould  stop  selling,  and  consequently  we  would  not  arrest 
we  would  have  to  have  the  boat  slow  down;  here  is  a 
coming  up  the  river  which  has  probably  three  or  four 
5  in  tow,  and  we  could  not  run  up  against  that  boat  with 
ig  the  boats,  they  would  have  to  stop  and  we  would  have 
p  to  allow  us  to  get  aboard;  and  the  consequence  would! 
en  we  got  aboard  there  would  be  no  evidence  of  violation 
t  law. 

y  Senator  Bradley  : 

low  many  men  have  you  got  under  your  command,  cap- 

A.  About  thirty-two. 
i^'ould  it  be  any  danger  to  the  efficiency  of  your  depart- 
if  you  selected  two  or  three  men  to  go  on  board  of  these 
ions  in  citizens'  clothes;  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
ing  the  violation  of  the  excise  law?    A.  I  don't  know 

that.  sir. 
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Q.  Don't  you  really  know  it  could  be  done?  A,  I  think  pos- 
sibly it  could;  but  most  of  these  boats,  I  understand,  do  not  id 
within  our  jurisdiction. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?    A.  Well,    I  have  a  suspicki 
they  don't. 
Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  I  don't  know  it  as  a  fact 
Q.  Then  why  did  you  state  it?    (No  answer.) 
Chairman  Lexow. —  What  I  do  not  understand,  Mr,  G<^  ui 
witness,  is  that  you  have  made  no  effort;  you  simply  say  yet 
know  YOU  cannot  discover  a  violation  of  law  of  that  kind,  aai 
yet  you  have  never  made  any  effort  to  discover  it. 
Mr.  Goff. —  And  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so. 
The  Witness. —  I  think  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt 
to  board  these  excursion  barges  with  our  boat. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  just  as  Senator  Bradley  says,  of  course  it  goes  witlwwt 
saying  that  if  a  police  boat  goes  up  to  an  excursion  barge,  and 
with  the  flag  of  the  police  flying,  they  are  likely  to  recogniie 
that  as  a  police  boat?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  going  to  violate  Ihe  law  in  the  presrace 
of  a  police  boat?    A.  No. 

Q.  So  your  theory  is  that  persons  violating  the  law,  if  ihej 
are  notified  in  advance  that  the  police  are  coming,  it  is  impoflri* 
ble  to  get  evidence  against  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.'And  you  take  care  to  notify  them  in  advance  by  sendiaf 
the  police  boat  and  the  police  flag  flying  at  the  masthead?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

By   Chairman   Lexow : 

Q.  Do  you  ni(»an  that,  Captain? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course  he  does,  sir;  it  is  a  fact. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now  you  have  stated  that  these  boats  have  bars?  A. 
Barges. 

Q.  But  you  said  something  about  them  selling  liquor,  selling 
drinks?    A.  I  presume  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  bars;  now  you,  with  that  knowledge  that  th^ 
boats  had  bars  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  you  never  made  any. 
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effort  to  find  out  whether  they  sold  within  jour  jurisdiotion? 
▲.  No,  sir.  r  { 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  to  your  knowledge,  known  to 
you  that  very  many  of  these  Sunday  excursions  advertise  to 
let  the  privileges  of  the  bar  on  that  excursion?  A.  As  a  fact 
I  never  saw  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  heai-  of  it?  A.  I  have  heard  of  it;  yes,  sir; 
aB  a  fact  I  have  never  seen  one. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  common  custom  that  all  the  day  excursions  that 
go  up  the  North  and  East  rivers  on  Sunday,  that  they  all  have 
their  bars  on  board?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Now,  the  man  who  runs  the  bar,  or  who  buys  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  there,  that  man  certainly  has  no  license?    A.  No. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Mr.  GoflP,  they  not  only  sell  it,  but  they^ 
advertise  to  sell  it  at  auction. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,  to  sell  the  privilege  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  Now  you,  Captain,  as  a  police  oflBcer,  ought  to  know  that 
a  man  who  buys  the  privilege  of  the  bar  at  auction,  that  he  has 
ao  license  to  sell  liquors  on  that  excursion  boat  or  barge,  and 
you  have  never  taken  any  steps  towai'd  finding  out  whether 
luch  things  exist  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  fhat  troiu  the  time  that  one  of  these  excur- 
dons  starts  from  the  dock  that  your  boat  sticks  to  her  until 
four  men  are  paid  and  settled  with?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  sow 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Because  I  am  on  the  boat. 

Q.  Are  you  always  on  the  boat?    A.  Yes,  when  she  goes  out, 

Q.  You  are  always  on  the  boat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  always  have  the  police  flag  flying?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  reach  the  excursion  of  course  everything 
^    In  order?    A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  reasonable  inference?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  rea- 
^nable  inferenceJ  • 

Q.  There  is  no  necessity  of  your  approaching  them  with  a 
cr^ass  band  and  notifying  them  of  your  coming,  is  there?  A. 
"iO,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  boarded  the  barges  yourself?    A.  No,  sir;  never 

s  on  an  excursion  in  my  life. 
L.  438 


Ij.  Ho  all  you  did  was  to  go  to  muke  a  siiow 
I  received  an  anonymous  letter  sometime  since 
Excise  law  —  received  it  through  the  auperinte 
Excise  law  was  being  violated  on  board  the  ate 
going  up  to  West  Point,  I  sent  two  officers  ( 
dress;  they  boarded  the  boat  at  Brooklj-n,  anc 
on  the  boat  until  she  arrived  at  Yonkers,  but  ^ 
opened;  and  then  they  again  boarded  the  boat 
down  and  touched  YoukerB,  and  got  off  at  We 
and  they  reported  there  was  no  violation  of  the 
time  they  were  on  the  boat;  of  course  we  hrtd  m 
outside  of  our  jurisdii'tion. 

Q.  Wo  understand  that;  that  is  the  only  effort 
A.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Q,  Now  the  Columbia  runs  regular  Sunday  e: 
Euiumer  time,  doesn't  it?    A,  Yee,  sir;  I  tliink  i 

Q.  Newburgh  and  West  Point?    A,  No;  ruDs 

Senator  Bradley. —  Oh,  no;  not  the  Columi 
Sunday  excursions  to  Newburgh  and  West  I'oin 
Lynch. 

The  Witnesa — No,  sir;  Captain  Lynch  don't  r 

Q.  That  is  the  Majenta;  my  inquiries  were 
excursion  parties  on  the  regular  Sunday  boat 
excursion  clubs  and  associations,  etc;  those  11 
have  attracted  my  attention?  A.  If  you  will  s 
plain,  the  Columbia  commences  as  soon  as  thp 
Bete  in  and  these  boats  run  to  various  points. 
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^2*  That  is  the  position  you  occupy,  so  that,  so  far  as  you  know, 
xnd  with  the  knowledge  that  you  possess,  that  you  have  testified; 
that  you  have  heard  that  the  privileges  of  the  bar  were  given  to 
the  highest  bidder,  the  law  was  being  violated  Sunday  after 
Bnnday,  and  you  took  no  measure?  A.  I  did  not  say  I  knew 
tliey  were  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Q.  You  swore  you  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  admit  it  a  moment  ago  in  answer  to  my  question;  you 
admitted  a  few  moments  ago,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that 
you  did  hear  the  privileges  of  the  bar  were  advertised  for  sale; 
you  admitted  that?    A.  I  will  let  it  go  at  that 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  don't  want  to  let  go? 
No,  sir. 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  part  of  your  duty  as  commandant  of 
that  precinct,  if  you  so  call  it,  to  look  up  and  detect  crime  when 
you  know  it  is  committed?    A.  Yes;  ready  and  willing  to  do  it 

Q.  Why  don't  you  do  it?  A.  Why,  the  diflBculty  we  labor 
under  is  while  we  have  32  men  there  are  only  nine  of  them  on 
duty  at  one  time. 

Q.  Why  is  that,  Captain?  A.  Because  they  are  divided  into 
sections,  and  the  men  have  to  sleep;  they  are  now  divided  into 
Ave  sections,  and  there  are  only  four  or  five  on  one  section ;  one 
lection  is  duty  for  patrol,  reports  there  in  the  morning  at  7 
►*clock  and  remains  over  until  the  next  morning,  and  subdivided 
Uto  watches  not  exceeding  six  men,  and  then  they  are  relieved 
he  next  day  and  are  off  §4  hours,  and  then  they  are  relieved 
y  another  section;  in  the  meantime  the  patrol  on  the  river  is 
:ept  up  on  two  small  boats;  now,  these  excursions,  all  of  them 
o  "without  our  jurisdiction;  and  if  I  was  —  I  could  not  put  lees 
ha.li  two  men  on,  because  one  man  would  have  to  protect  the 
ther,  as  it  were  in  case  they  were  assaulted ;  the  excursions  are 
11  without  our  jurisdiction,  that  is,  their  destination;  and  they 
re  only  in  our  jurisdiction  for  a  short  sail;  and  hence,  if  I  put 
len  on  those  boats  there  would  be  no  getting  those  men  off 
ml  ess  we  made  a  united  effort  —  the  superintendent  made  a 
nited  effort;  we  would  have  to  send  more  men;  and  then  these 
oats,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  our  jurisdiction  we  are 
Dwerless. 
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Q.  How  is  it  you,  in  control  or  command  of  that  work,  haie 
not  yet  said  to  the  superintendent,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  coo- 
mon  rumor  that  the  law  is  being  violated  in  my  precinct;  won't 
you  put  more  men  at  my  disposal  in  order  to  detcet  this  crime; 
don't  you  consider  you  owe  it  a  duty  to  the  community  to  enforte 
the  law  in  your  district?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  ready  to  do  it  at  anj 
time.  ) 

Q.  Why  don't  you  follow  it  up? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Wei-e  you  ever  told  that  this  fact  exists  that  there  has  not 
been  an  excursion  left  New  York  or  Brooklyn  for  the  last  ta 
years,  when  the  thing  was  initiated  first,  it  is  now  every  Sun- 
day, that  that  bar  is  open  two  hours  before  they  leave  the  dock, 
and  keeps  open  continually?    A.  I  am  not  responsible  for  that 
Q.  Don't  you  know  such  a  thing  occurs?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  inform  you  that  that  is  the  fact;  the  bar  is  open  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  excursions  leave  the  dock,  and  keeps  opa 
continually  whether  in  your  jurisdiction  or  not?     A.  I  am  net 
aware   of  that  fact 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  You  talk  about  your  jurisdiction;  your  jurisdiction  extoid* 
from  the  embarkation  of  that  excursion  until  they  reach  ik 
city  line  of  Yonkers  up  the   Hudson?     A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  go  up  the  East  river  your  jurisdiction  is  upt» 
Barretti's  point?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  You  did  not  raise  a  question  about  your  jurisdiction  d(H 
extending  when  you  sent  two  men  on  board  the  Columbia?  ^• 
Ko,  sir.  J  / 

Q.  But  you  sent  them  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  out  at  Yonkers?    A.  That  was  the  first  landing 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  wliat  Senator  Bradley  says  is  notorious  to  evert 
resident  in  the  city  of  New  York,  except  possibly  the  poli<* 
ca})tain  in  comnuind  of  the  harbor  police,  that  an  excursioa 
never  leaves  a  dock  in  New  York  harbor  on  Sundav  that  iber 
do  not  open  the  bar  before  they  start  from  the  dock,  and  con 
tinue  and  sell  right  along  up  the  Hudson  river  or  East  ri^: 
Is  that  the  fact  or  not?    A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q,  ilow  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?    A.  Oh,  50  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  captain  of  this  command;  two 
years  you  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  yet  we  have  it  that  a  police  captain  is  the  only  man 
in  Kew  York  who  never  heard  that  the  law  was  being  violated 
every  Sunday  during  the  excursion  season  of  the  year*. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Not  only  that,  Captain,  but  isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  these 
barges  return  after  the  excursion  is  completed  that  you  hear 
sounds  of  the  most  riotous  description  upon  these  barges;  that 
there  is  no  effort  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  people  upon  them  are  absolutely  in  the  last  stages  of  intoxica- 
tion; the  assaults  of  all  kinds  and  description  occur  on  these 
barges;  isn't  that  a  notorious  face?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  these  barges  in  that  condition  your- 
self? A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  command  of  the  Thirteenth  precinct 
for  six  years,  and  there  were  barges  started  from  there,  and  I 
was  on  the  docks  frequently  when  they  came  home,  and  never 
saw  them  in  that  condition;  I  was  in  command  of  that  precinct. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  signalled  with  the  flag  of  distress 
where  there  was  a  riot  on  board  on  Sunday  evening?    A.  Never 
since  I  have  been  in  command. 
Q.  Never?    A.  No,    sir. 

By  Mr.  Ooff : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  been  signalled?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  the  newspapers  on  Monday  morning  frequently 
reported  a  signal  of  disti*ess  by  reason  of  rioting  on  these  excur- 
sion boats;  they  are  all  untrue,  are  they?  A.  They  are  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  How  many  hours  of  the  day  of  the  24  do  you  sleep.  Captain 
Copeland,  or  are  you  asleep  all  the  time?     A.  I  sleep  very  little. 

Q.  It  seems  that  the  captain  of  the  harbor  police,  who  does 
not  know  or  has  not  heard  of  these  things  inquired  of  you  by 
the  Senators  and  myself,  would  be  asleep  all  the  time;  are  you 
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v.^Qally  ignorant  of  the  reports  reaching  you  that  whenercr 
men  board  these  excursion  barges  they  get  from  f  10  to  |20  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  ^0?    A.  I  am  ignorant  of  that  too. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  captain  of  police?  A.  TUnstj^ 
odd  years. 

Q,  You  have  been  captain  30  odd  years?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  By  the  way  now,  while  you  are  here  captain,  I  want  to  find 
a  little  item  of  information  that  occurs  to  me;  you  attend  the 
police  captains'  dinner  every  year,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  dinners  are  had  at  the  expense  of  the  captaini 
in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ilave  you  got  many  guests  there?    A.  Yes*  sir. 

Q.  Men  of  prominence  in  the  State,  city  and  country?  A. 
Yes;  we  try  to  get  the  best  citizens  we  can. 

Q.  And  you  entertain  them  right  royally?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  dinner  that  has  a  reputation  of  being  the 
best  dinner  served  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  captains  are  good  judges  of  wines  and  cigars?  A  Tei^ 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  captains  are  there  in  New  York?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know ;  there  should  be  35, 1  think. 

Q.  Well,  there  is,  say  one  or  two  acting  captains  now;  well, 
averaging:,  there  should  be  35?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  much  is  each  one  assessed  for  the  expense  of  that 
dinner?  A.  They  have  been  assessed  as  high  as  ?20;  but  the 
last  two  years  they  were  assessed  |15. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  The  captains'  dinner? 

Mr.   Goff.— Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  captains  eat  them  themselves,  don't 

they? ' 

Senator  Bradley.— No;  they  do  nor. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars  a  head?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  liave  music  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  as  many  as  50  guests  there  at  some 
dinners?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  More  than  tliat?     A.  Over  100  —  200. 

Q.  Two  hundred  guests?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  35  captains?  A.  Thirty-five  captains,  four  in- 
spectors, one  superintendent. 
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Q.  Do  the  J  contribute?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  contribute  in  ratio  to  their  salary?  A.  They  a.ve  all 
assessed  alike.  ' 

Q.  That  would  be  35  and  four  —  39,  and  one  superintendent, 
40;  now,  captain*  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  dinner  served  at  Delmonico's,  or  the  Brunswick  on 
any  important  occasion  that  is  less  than  $10  a  plate?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  am  aware  of  that  fact 

Q.  You  had  dinners  for  200  guests  and  40  officials  —  240;  well 
now,  you  have  to  pay  for  the  guests?  A.  Certainly;  each  man 
pays  for  his  own  guests.  ' 

Q.  I  know;  I  don't  care  how  it  is  paid,  individually. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  in  addition  to  the  assessment. 

Q.  According  to  your  rate,  that  would  be  J600  for  that  dinner, 
if  the  captains  gave  Jl  a  piece?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  on  computation  at  |10  a  plate  —  I  understand  the 
plate  is  $12?    A.  No,  sir;  they  are  ?7. 

Q.  Oh,  you  get  a  rebate?  A.  I  suppose  they  do;  they  started 
in  on  that,  and  they  have  always  kept  it  at  that 

Q.  That  is  $1,400  against  |600,  at  your  own  figures;  the  dinner 
costs  as  against  ?G00  subscribed;  how  do  you  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy?    A.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Q.  According  to  your  figures,  there  have  been  dinners  that 
would  cost  f  1,400  against  $600?  A.  Each  member  is  allowed 
three  tickets.  ^ 

Q.  Has  he  to  pay  for  those  extra?  A.  Yes:  he  has  to  pay 
extra  for  them. 

Q.  So  the  captains  may  pay  J45?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  may  pay 
f  50,  if  he  wants  to,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars,  once  or  twice?  A.  I  don't  say  so;  I  say,  if 
he  wants  to. 

Q.  If  he  utilizes  the  invitation  plates  at  his  disposal*  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  taxed  |45  for  three,  or  *60  for  four?  A.  Well,  J15 
and  ?21 ;  it  would  be  f .'JG.' 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  » 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  steep  item  on  a  salary  of  |2,750,  to  pay 
for  the  luxury  of  a  dinner  once  a  year?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  all  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  yourself  praised?  A.  I 
can  not  say  thnt 

Q.  How  much  real  property  do  you  own,  captain?  A.  I  own 
a  house  and  lot  where  I  live,  and  one  next  door. 
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Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  house  and  lot  where  yoa  M 
A.  I  paid  J8,500. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  market  value  norw  ?     A.  I  don't  knoir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  it  appraised?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  J13,000  a  fair  valuation  for  it?  A.  If  I  wanted  ti 
sell  it,  I  would  like  to  sell  it  for  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  house  and  lot  next  door  w^orth?  A  I  pn* 
Bume  that  is  worth  the  same,  or  a  littTe  morej  I  gave  Ill^M 
for  it 

Q.  Worth  a  little  more?  A.  No:  I  don't  think  bo;  I  gated 
it  was  worth  and  a  little  more. 

Q.  We  have  it  jou  have  f 20,000  or  |25,000  invested  in  led 
estate?    A.  No,  sir;  |20.000. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sell  your  property  to^y  it 
f 20,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  w^ould  you  be  willing  to  sell  it  fw?  A.  i 
would  not  sell  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  does  the  house  next  door  bring  In  lo  you  as  rat! 
A.  Paying  J800. 

Q.  Paying  f 800  per  year ;  that  is  a  valuation  of  about  |12,Wli 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  which  is  considered  a  fair  inveit- 
ment  upon  the  rental,  isn't  it?  A.  Well.  I  have  not  figarei 
on  it 

Q.  Well,  I  have;  you  have  ai  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  perions  does  your  family  consist  of?  A. 
Eleven. 

Q.  Eleven  persons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  there  any  income  going  to  the  support  of  that 
familv,  except  your  income  of  police  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  income  gone  into  that  familv?  A. 
Ever  since  I  went  into  that  house. 

Q.  What  is  the  income?    A.  I  think  it  averag^es  f600  a  year. 

Q.  From  what  source?    A.  Rents. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that;  I  am  speaking  if  there  is 
any  income  from  any  other  member  of  the  family  except  your- 
self?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two  sons. 

Q.  What  business  are  they  engaged  in?  A.  Well,  they  are 
clerks. 

Q.  Where?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
answer  that. 

Q.  I  think  it  is;  I  think  it  is,  captain;  they  are  not  engaged 
in  any  dishonorable  employment,  ai'e  they?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  They  are  not  engaged  in  any  employment  that  woald 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  your  or  their  cheeks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Why  should  you  object  to  state  it  now?  A.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  mixed  up  in  this. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  an  honorable  employment  to  mix  up 
anyone;  you  are  deriving  an  income  from  them  to  the  suport 
of  your  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  where  and  how  that  income  is  derived  from 
tfaem?    A.  I  answered  that  question;  I  say  I  have  two  sons. 

Q.  Where  are  they  employed?  /  A.  Shall  I  answer  that 
question?  ^ 

Chairman  Lexow. — Yes- 

The  Witness. —  One  is  a  clerk  in  the  Park  Bank,  and  the 
other  is  employed  with  the  Evening  Post 

Q.  Are  they  married?    A.  One  is,  and  one  single. 

Q.  The  one  that  is  married,  I  suppose,  supports  himself  and 
his  family?    A.  Yes.  sir.  ^ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  you  refuse  or  we  sustained  any  ob- 
jection of  yours  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  you  would 
appear  to  disadvantage  before  the  community  greater  than 
if  you  answer  the  question.  If  you  have  nothing  to  conceal, 
iTV'hat  is  the  reason  you  should  not  answer  the  question? 

Senator  Bradley. —  In  answering  the  question,  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  before  the  community  that  they  are  in  honorable 
positions.  )  ' 

Mr.  Goflf. — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  members  of  your 
family,  but  we  have  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  police  captain. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  only  derives,  he  says,  J600  a  year? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  from  the  house. 

I'he  Witness. —  That  is  from  the  house. 

('hairman  Lexow. —  One  moment.  Mr.  Goff.  Is  William  Mur- 
ray in  court?  Wiliam  Murray;  is  he  in  court?  Make  an  note  of 
the  absence  of  William  Murray.  Joseph  W.  Kay  (Mr.  Kay  an- 
swers "Here.")  William  H.  Gammon:  is  William  H.  Gammon 
IB  court?  Make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  William  H.  Gammon  is 
not  in  court.  You  will  make  a  further  note  that  the  chairman 
called  the  names  of  those  two  witnesses  and  they  failed  to 
reply;  that  the  hour  is  now  3:30  p.  m. 

By  Mr.Goflf: 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  mortgages?    A.  No,  sir. 
L  439 
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^.  ilaTe  you  any  account  in  the  trust  company?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  bank?    A.  No,  sir;  yes,  I  have  an  account  in  a  bank. 

Q.  Deposit  or  savings?    A.  Savings  bank. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  account  there?  A.  I  think  ii 
might  be  f3,000. 

Q.  Have  you  that  money  invested  in  any  way?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  given  any  proj)erty  to  your  wife?    A.  Xo,  sir 

Q.  Does  she  hold  any  in  her  own  name?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  AVlien  did  you  first  buy?    A.  About  20  years  ago. 

Q.  About  20  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  been  10  years  captain?    A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  If  \ou  bought  the  house  20  years  ago,  you  were  captaiB 
10  years  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  (Joff. —  Captain,  for  the  present  we  will  excuse  you.  We 
have  got  some  other  witnesses  to  call  here,  and  we  hare  to 
get  through  in  a  hurry.    You  can  go,  captain. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Shall  the  captain  attend  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Goff. —  X"o,  sir;  we  will  send  for  him  if  we  want  him. 

Cliarles  Lighte,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  After  you  irot  throucrh  testifying  to-day,  you  met  Mr. 
Brodsky  on  the  street;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Weller  and  Mr.  Wallach?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else?    A.  I  think  it  was  Morris  Harron. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  his  office?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  IJow  did  you  come  to  meet  him?  A.  He  seen  me  on  lois 
side  and  he  called  over  to  me. 

Q.  He  called  you  over?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  waiting  for  you?    A.  I  don't  know  that  he  wa^ 

Q.  Speak  louder?    A.  I  don't  know. 

(}.  Did  he  know  you  were  going  to  testify  to-day?  A.  1  don': 
know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  informed  that  you  and  your  other  dealers  or 
manufacturers  had  been  subpoenaed?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  :Mr.  Brodsky  spoke  to  you  about  what  yon  had  testifi^i: 
didn't  he?     A.  Why,  he  said  somethins:  about  it;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  AATiat  did  he  say?  A.  He  had  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
showed  where  I  testified. 
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Q.  He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand  and  showed  you  where  yoa 
had  testified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  an  evening  paper?  A.  I  think  it  was  this 
forenooon;  I  asked  him  what  paper  that  was,  and  he  said,  that 
was  to-day's  paper.  / 

Q.  And  to-day  you  had  testified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  testify  yesterday  ?    A.  I  was  on  the  stand  thenu 

Q.  What  time  did  this  conversation  take  place?  A.  Right 
after  court 

Q.  You  only  testified  yesterday  about  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  what  he  called  your  attention  to?  A.  I  did  not 
look  at  the  paper,  but  he  said  he  had  the  paper  of  to-day  what 
I  testified  to. 

Q.  That  is,  your  testimony  to-day;  what  time  did  that  con- 
versation take  place?  A.  Right  after  court  and  after  I  went 
down  stairs. 

Q.  About  half-past  1?    A.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  he  said  to  you?    A.  That  is  all  he  said. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Brodsky  say  to  you,  I  told  you  to  swear  so  and 
BO?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Stating  some  matters?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Mr.  Brodsky,  I  did  not  swear  anything 
else?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  must  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not;  you  can  not  say 
*'I  think  not;"  it  is  impossible;  that  is  just  as  near  perjury  as 
can  be;  you  must  know,  or  not  know  what  you  said  a  few 
minutes  ago;  testify  like  a  man;  did  you  say  it  so  and  so,  or  if 
you  did  not  say  it  so?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  He  spoke  to  you  about  your  testimony?  A.  Well,  he  said 
he  had  the  paper  I  testified  in. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  That  is  all  he  said;  I  asked  him  if 
this  was  the  paper  from  what  I  testified  to,  and  he  said  yes; 
that  is  all  he  said. 

Q.  It  was  noted  that  you  were  so  quiet  in  the  witness-chair 
and  you  were  so  lively  in  talking  with  Mr.  Brodsky;  it  has  been 
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Stated  you  had  an  animated  conversation  with  him  and  that 
the  question  of  your  testimony  was  discussed?     A-  No. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was?     A.  That  is  alL 

Q.  You  i-efuse  to  tell  any  more?  A.  That  is  aJl;  that  is  all 
that  was  said. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  talk?    A.  About  one  minute- 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  had  agreed  to  testify  ?  A.  That  was 
all  that  was  said. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  agreed  to  testify?  A.  I  did  not  agree 
to  anything. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  had  been  instructed  to  testify?  A 
Nothing;  I  had  not  been  instructed. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  Mr.  Brodsky  said  you  had  been  instructed 
to  testify  about?    A.  He  didn't  say  anything. 

Q.  'What  was  it  you  said  you  had  not  testified  about  anj- 
thing  else?  A.  I  did  not  state  anything  about  testifying  to 
anytliing. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Step  down  for  a  minute. 

(Mr.  Brodsky  was  called  but  did  not  respond.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  was  here  a  moment  ago.  I  saw  him 
sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Catharine  Camitch,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
sworn  and  examined  through  an  interpreter,  testified  as  follows: 

(Charles  Coleman  was  sworn  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Slav 
language.) 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  had  $85  a  little  while  ago,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  jou  took  that  money  to  a  banker,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who   was  tlie  banker?     A.  Dudinsky. 

Q.  Where  was  his  place?  A.  Corner  of  Attorney  street  and 
Stanton,  in  the  basement. 

Q.  Did  the  banker  run  away?  A.  No;  he  is  under  ?oOO  bail 
now. 

Q.  Under  $500  bail  for  taking  her  money,  isn't  it?  A.  Te^ 
sir. 

Q.  After  this  man  had  taken  and  refused  to  ^ve  you  vonr 
money  did  some  one  come  to  you  to  get  some  more  money  from 
you  to  prosecute  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  was  it?  A.  It  was  Newman;  he  was  in  Attorney 
street,  a  barkeeper. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Newman;  he  went  away. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  says^to  me  if  I  gave  him 
$20  he  would  represent  me,  and  he  gave  $10  to  the  detective. 

Q.  Detective   of   what  name?    A.  Brennan. 

Q  She  .•  as  (o  g\  e  this  man  ^20  and  he  was  to  give  |10  to 
Detective  lirennan  to  catch  the  banker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  give  the  money?  A.  Yes;  I  gave  the  $20  to 
Newman. 

Q.  Did  the  detective  catch  the  banker?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  arraigned  in  the  Essex  Market  Court?  A. 
Yes,  the  next  day  morning. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  About  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  judge  was  on  the  bench?  A.  He  was 
a  big  fat  man. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  that  case  been  adjourned;  how  many 
times  have  you  been  compelled  to  go  to  court?  A.  About  six 
times. 

Q.  About  six  times  that  case  has  been  adjourned  during  three 
months;  were  you  there  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  adjourned  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  is  it  adjourned  to;  what  is  the  next  day?  A.  Next 
month  the  16th. 

Q.  The  16th  of  next  month?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  excuse;  who  asked  for  the  adjournment?  A. 
The  Lawyer  Weltner. 

Q.  That  is  the  attorney  for  the  defendant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  was  the  reason?  A.  He  said,  "The 
banker  is  sick,  and  is  not  there." 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  sick  or  not?  A.  No;  he  is 
all  right;  he  is  not  sickJ 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  Ask  whether  a  physician's  certificate  was  produced,  or  an 
affidavit?    A.  He  was  there  to-dav. 

Q.  Was  there  any  doctor's  certificate  brought  there  to-day? 
A.  No;  he  was  not  there.  -  ( 

Q.  Was  there  any  doctor's  certificate  taken  there  to-day?  Ai, 
No. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge?    A.  There  was  Judge  Simms,  to-day. 
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.>y  Mr.  Moss:  ^ 

Q.  So,  in  this  matter,  where  f 85  was  stolen  from  you,  yon  had 
been  three  months  until  to-day  trying  to  get  justice;  yoop  cajse 
has  been  adjourned  six  times?    A.  I  have  not  got  any  money. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  And  Detective  Brennan  has  got  flO? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Newman  took  f20  for  the  purpose  of  giving  f  10  to  the 
detective  who  arrested  the  man;  that  is  a  pretty  close  — 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Ask  her,  if  she  knows  where  Newman  went  to?  A.  I  can 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brennan  tell  you  whether  or  not  he  got  the 
money?  A.  Yes;  he  says  may  be  he  get  the  money  back;  Mr. 
Brennan  got  the  bank-book. 

Q.  But  the  f  10  Brennan  got?    A.  No;  nothing  saH   ;bout  that 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  that  is  all  of  this  witness*,  irodsky  has 
not  come  in,  has  he?  Is  Mr.  Elliott  here?  (No  answer.)  Where 
is  Mr.  Rawls?     Come  up  here,  Mr.  Rawls,  we  are  waiting. 

John  Rawls,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  beinjj 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss:' 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Twenty-six  Minetta  lane. 

Q.  You  were  beaten  by  a  policeman  in  the  police  court,  wasn't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was.  ' 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go    ahead.    A.  T    came  down    out   of    my  house  Sunday 
morning,  about  1  o'clock.  •  f  I 

Q.  That  is  last  Sunday  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  go  into  a 
saloon  just  next  door;  I  stood  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a 
man  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  "  Why  don't  you  go 
in?  "  I  said,  "  I  can't  get  in;  "  and  be  said,  "  Yes;  you  can; ''  and 
I  said,  "  If  you  can  get  in,  that  is  more  than  I  can  do;  '*  an  officer 
came  from  Sixth  avenue  and  said,  "  Get  out  of  here,"  and  he 
jabbed  me  in  the  ribs  with  a  club,  and  I  got  in  my  room*  and  he 
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follow\.*J  >iie  up,  and  pulled  me  downstairs,  and  liked  to  do  rac 
up,  and  he  took  me  out  the  next  morning  and  got  me  to  Eiglrf  *^ 
street  and  grabbed  me  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  said,  **  Go 
on;''  and  I  said,  "  I  am  going  as  fast  as  I  can;"  and  he  up 
with  his  knee  (illustrating)  and  kept  shoving  me;  and  we  got 
in  the  market  entrance  in  the  police  court,  and  going  in,  he 
pushed  me  in  and  kicked  me  into  the  cell,  and  afterwards  I  was 
called  out  before  Judge  Voorhis,  and  he  made  his  complaint, 
and  he  said  I  assaulted  a  citizen;  I  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  told 
him  how  it  was,  and  the  court  fined  me  $5,  and  I  started  to  go 
with  him,  and  he  grabbed  me  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  kicked 
me  here. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then?  A.  Leaving  the  desk  of  the 
court,  starting  from  there  and  going  in  the  corridor;  I  runs 
back  and  asked  the  judge  if  I  should  be  treated  that  way; 
and  he  grabs  me  and  started  me  into  the  cell,  and  kept  kick- 
ing me,  and  nobody  would  speak,  and  Mr.  Hicks,  a  reporter 
of  The  World  seen  which  way  I  came  out;  and  after  I  got 
discharged,  paid  my  fine,  I  came  up  to  see  the  judge  and  stood 
there  until  after  12  o'clock,  and  he  told  me  to  come  Monday, 
and  I  went  Monday  morning  and  it  was  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day afternoon;  I  wanted  to  make  a  charge  before  the  judge; 
and  Monday  afternoon  I  went  there,  and  he  called  me  up,  and 
the  reporter  was  there  and  spoke  — 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Hicks?  A.  Yes;  he  told  the  judge  how  it 
was,  and  he  seen  me  and  followed  me;  and  the  oflicers  there 
said  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  The  oflQcers  stood  together?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  saw  there 
wasn't  much  satisfaction;  and  he  said,  "If  you  wish  to  make 
a  complaint,"  and  the  officer  said,  "You  better  go  before  the 
commissioners  and  make  the  complaint,  that  is  the  best  place 
to  make  it;"  and  I  said,  "I  will  see  a  lawyer  and  see  what  he 
says;"  and  that  night  I  was  subpoenaed  and  have  not  d/^no 
anything  since. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  this  assault  on  you  was  committed  in 
view  of  Judge  Voorhis?  A.  I  don't  say  exactly  in  his  view, 
but  leaving  the  front  of  his  desk,  going  into  the  cell  after  he 
committed  me  for  five  days. 

Q.  In  the  same  room?  A.  It  is  outside  of  the  cove  leadip<i^ 
from  the  desk. 
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By  Mr.  Mobs: 


Q.  It  was  in  the  corridor?    A.  Yes;  it  was  sa  crowded,  per- 
haps the  judge  could  not  see  it 
Q.  Was  that  the  same  officer  that  arrested  you?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  I  think  it  is  Cronin. 
Q.  Of  the  Fifteenth  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  Cronin  here? 
Mr.  Moss. —  He  has  been  under  subpoena  here. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  in  sight  so  that  the  judge  could  see  it  if  he 
used  his  eyes?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  because  the  reason 
is,  the  desk  is  like  this,  and  I  had  to  go  tlirough  the  door  just 
like  that 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  said  1  o'clock;  was  it  Sunday  afternoon?  A.  Sunday 
morning,  after  leaving;  1  o^Tock  Sunday  morning,  before  day- 
light 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  been  in  thalt  saloon  that  night? 
A.  I  guess  three  or  four  times  during  the  evening. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  drink  that  evening?    A.  Beer. 

Q.  You  did  not  mix  it,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  were  sober  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  sober. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  , 

Q.  You  were  sober  in  court,  wasn't  you?    A.  I  was  that 
Q.  Any  question  about  that?    A.  Yes;  beat  enough  to  be 

sober. 
Q.  You  had  been  locked  up  long  enough  to  get  over  what 

you  had  drank?    A.  Yes,  sir.  .  i 

By  Senator  Bradley;  J 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  that  officer  before?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  any  other  officer  in  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  never  said  anything  about  these  officers?    A.  No,  sir; 
had  no  cause  for  it. 
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Q.  So  he  had  no  reafion  for  assaulting  youT  A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  had  better  keep  better  hours,  young  man;  if  you 
were  in  bed  at  11  o'clock  at  night  you  would  not  get  into  that 
diflSculty?    A.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  all  be  good. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bawls.    Mr.  Valentine. 

W.  D.  Valentine,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  resided  in  New  York  since  last 
April  —  since  last  March. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  with  the  New  York 
atmosphere  or  the  New  York  court-room  that  you  can  not 
speak  louder. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  New  York  do  you  live?  A.  I  think  it 
is  631  Broadway. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  may  I  ask  the  particular  place  in  New  York  where 
you  live?  A.  I  think  it  is  631  Broadway,  or  661  Broadway,  at 
the  New  York  Hotel. 

Q.  The  New  York  Hotel;  now  we  have  got  something  definite; 
you  have  a  partner,  haven't  you?  A.  I  have  a  gentleman  that 
is  interested  in  business  with  me. 

Q.  Is  he  a  partner?  A.  He  is  interested  in  the  same  busi- 
ness I  am  in. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  W.  S.  Fender. 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Stearns  in  partnership  with 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Is  there  a  man  of  tbe  name  of  Stearns  connected  with  vou 
in  any  wav?    A.  Not  in  New  York. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  he  connected  with  you?    A.  He  is  con- 
nected with  me  in  farming  in  the  south. 
L.  440 
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Q.  In  farminsj?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  south?    A.  In  the  south. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  you  in  the  business  you  are  now 
opeiating?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Where  is  the  acting  captain  of  the  First  precinct? 
Will  you  come  here  captain  and  sit  at  the  table? 

Q.  Where  are  you  engaged  in  business  now?  A.  Thirty-eight 
New  street. 

Q.  You  w^eie  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  at  another  place, 
weren't  you?  A.  We  have  an  oflQce  at  39  W^est  Thirty-eight 
street  also.  < 

Q.  Wliat  was  that  street?  A.  We  have  atrbffice  at  39  West 
Tweniy-eighth  street. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  doing  any  business  at  this  ofQce  for 
some  time,  have  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  we  closed  it  the  fore 
part  of  August 

Q.  Why  did  you  close  it?    A.  For  the  lack  of  business. 

Q.  That  was  in  Captain  gchmittberger's  precinct?  A.  I  dont 
know. 

().  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  Schmittberger?    A.  I  never  did. 

().  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him?  A.  I  heard  of  him  in  tlie 
newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  police  officer  in  that  precinct?  A.  Only 
as  I  passed  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  meet  him  in  your  place  of  business?  A.  Not 
to  my  kno\\ledjxe. 

Q.  You  went  under  the  firm  name  of  Stearns  &  Co.,  didn'c 
yon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  under  that  name  now?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  the 
Stearns  (Commission  Company. 

Q.  That  is  a  farming  company,  isn't  it?    A.  It  is  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Stearns  is  engaged  in  the  farming  business  with  you? 
A.  That  is  what  I  said;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  farming  connection  is  this  business  run?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Stearns  raise  guys  down  south  and  send  them 
up  to  your  business  here,  ou  his  farm?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
your  remark  refers  to,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't;  you  never  have  heard  of  guys?  A.  I  have 
heard  of  guys;  but  nof  id  connection  with  my  business. 
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Q.  Is  Mr.  Stearns'  farming  business  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing guys  to  you?    A.  He  is  engaged  in  a  legitimate  calling 

in  the  south. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  this  concern,  in  that  business  of 
general  fanning  and  raising  vegetables?    A.  General  farming. 

Q.  Has  ^Ir.  Stearns  been  at  your  place  of  business  in  New 
York?    A.  He  has  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  if  you  ever  saw  a  policeman  in  your 
business  place  uptown?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  any  police  officer  ever  investigate  your  place?  A.  I 
think  there  have;  I  nm  not  sure. 

Q.  What  makes  you  say  you  think?  A.  Because,  I  think  at 
the  time  we  opened  there  was  an  article  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, The  World,  speaking  of  our  particular  business,  and 
drawing  the  attention  —  said  they  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  police  to  our  business. 

Q.  The  World  said  they  would  call  the  attention  of  the  police 
to  your  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  say  they  investigated 
it?  A.  They  have  never  investigated  it  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Has  any  police  official  asked  you  or  Mr.  Fender  to  explain 
your  business  to  him?    A.  No,  sir;  never  asked  me. 

Q.  How  many  people  have  patronized  your  place  up  town, 
averaging?  A.  Some  days  two  customers,  and  again,  six  or 
eight,  and  possibly  as  high  as  10  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  did  you  sell  them?  A.  We  delivered  any  stock,  and 
grants  and  preferences. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  the  goods  to  them?  A.  We  had  the  goods 
to  deliver,  and  probably  delivered  them. 

Q.  Where  were  the  goods?  A.  The  stocks  are  kept  in  our 
safe. 

Q.  And  where  were  the  goods?    A.  You  mean  such  as  wheat? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Well,  wheat  is  always  kept  in  elevators,  subject 
to  delivery. 

Q.  Where  are  the  elevators?  A.  We  are  dealing  on  the 
Chicago  market. 

Q.  Where  are  the  elevators?    A.  They  are  in  Chicago. 

Q.  You  know  you  had  wheat  in  Chicago  in  elevators?  A.  I 
know  when  we  bought  wheat  for  delivery  in  Chicago  that  it 
would  be  there  at  the  time  we  were  ready  to  deliver  it. 
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Q.  After  you  left  or  gave  up  business  uptown  because  there 
was  no  business,  why  did  you  keep  your  office?  A.  Because 
we  had  it  leased  until  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Is  it  occupied  now?    A.  It  is  not 

Q.  You  have  just  got  an  empty  office  there?  A.  It  is  an 
empty  office. 

Q.  It  is  on  your  hands  because  the  lease  is  running?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  your  business  title,  "  Steams'  Commission  Com- 
pany *'  upon  that  (indicating  paper)  ?    A.  That  is  the  title. 

Q.  What  is  that  memorandum?  A.  That  is  a  memorandum 
of  selling  500  shares  of  Alton  mining  stock  at  527  1-8. 

Q.  And  the  Stearns,  who  is  named,  of  course*  in  this,  is  the 
farmer  down  south?  A.  Not  exactly;  we  used  Mr.  Stearns' 
name.  * 

Q.  Who  is  it  then?    A.  We  have  used  Mr.  Stearns'  name. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  Mr.  Stearns'  permission  to  use  his  name? 
A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  You  have?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  show  for  that?    A.  Only  verbal; 

that  is  allJ 

Q.  When  was  it  given  to  you?     A.  Last  February,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  was  it  given  to  you?    A.  When  I  was  in  the  south. 

Q.  You  saw  him  down  south?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  told  you  to  use  that  name?     A.  I  believe  sa 

Q.  You  have  used  it  before,  haven't  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  bei^n  operating  in  the  west  some'^     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  use  that  name  then?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  name  did  you  use  in  Chicago?  A.  T  used  The  Wei- 
lers'  Commission  Company. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  out  of  Chicago?     A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Your  place  was  closed  up?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  allowed  to  do  business?  A.  You  are  mis- 
taken. ' 

Q.  Didn't  you  leave  Chicago  under  a  cloud?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  come  to  New  York  as  a  place  of  refuge?  A 
No,  sir;  T  never  left  any  place  under  a  cloud. 

Q.  Where  are  you  doing    business  now?       A.  Thirty-eight 

New  stn^et. 

Q.  What  place  is  that?    A.  In  the  Edison  Building. 
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Q.  You  have  a  very  large  oflace  there,  haven't  you?  A.  Not 
very  large;  it  is  a  fair-sized  office.' 

Q.  How  large  an  office  have  you?  A.  About  25  x  50  I  should 
think. 

Q.  With  a  blackboard  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  listed  announcements  on  the  blackboard?  A. 
Yes ;  you  quote  the  price  of  stocks  there. 

Q.  Have  you  a  genuine  ticker  in  the  place?  A.  We  have;  yes; 
certainly. 

Q.  And  genuine  announcements  come  in  on  that  ticker,  don't 
they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  other  apparatus  that  are  not  tickers?  A.  We 
have  no  other  apparatus.^ 

Q.  Haven't  an  apparatus  that  feeds  a  tape?  A.  We  have  a 
marked  letter. 

Q.  A  marked  letter  that  comes  out  of  an  apparatus?  A.  No, 
sir.  • 

Q.  How  do  you  get  the  tape;  how  do  you  hold  the  tape?  Al 
The  letter  is  wTitten  on  a  tape.  • 

Q.  And  that  tape  is  put  into  a  box  of  some  kind,  isn't  it?  A. 
A  sort  of  holder,  that  is  all;  just  a  holder  for  a  tape. 

Q.  And  this  tape  is  drawn  out  from  time  to  time;  is  it  not? 
A.  Well,  there  is  one  price  announced  at  a  time;  one  offer  is 
made  at  a  time. 

Q.  That  tape  does  not  come  out  of  a  ticker,  does  it?  A.  No* 
sir;  it  is  a  letter.^ 

Q.  A  letter  prepared  beforehand?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Put  into  the  holder?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  quotations  on  it?    A.  Yes./  | 

Q.  And  you  draw  the  tape  out  of  the  holder?  A.  It  has  prices 
at  which  I  am  willing  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  at. 

Q.  Do  you  know  beforehand  what  is  in  the  holder?  A.  What 
the  prices  are?  / 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  make  that  letter  myself. 

Q.  Did  your  customers  know  what  prices  are  on  the  letter? 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  letter  is  not  connected  with  the  ticker,  is  it?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  great  crowd  about  you  there,  running  from 
50  to  200  men  at  a  time;  haven't  you?  A.  No;  you  will  find 
about  25  or  30. 


Q.  It  runs  as  high  as  50,  doesn't  it?    A.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  50  in  the  place  at  a  time. 
Q.  Your  vision  is  not  as  good  as  other  people's? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern  in  38  New  street?  A. 
The  Steams  Commission  Company. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  is  an  incorporated  company?  A. 
Yes;  incorporated. 

Q.  With  trustees?    A.  With  directors. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  nr. 

Q.  To  buy  and  sell  stocks?    A.  To  buy  and  sell  stocka 

Q.  And  is  this  Stearns  one  of  the  managers?  A.  He  is  not; 
no,  sir;  that  is  the  name  of  the  corporation;  just  as  yon  mi^t 
call  it  The  New  York  Commission  Company,  or  any  other. 

By  Senator  Bradley? 

Q.  Did  you  file  articles  with  the  Secretary  of  State?  A  We 
did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary?    A.  Mr.  Fender. 

Q.  And  what  other  trustee  have  you?  A.  There  is  a  Mr. 
Townsend. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Townsend;  what  is  his  whole  name?  A  J. 
H.  Townsend. 

Q.  Where  does  he  keep?    A.  He  lives  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  In  St.  Louis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  directors?    A.  I  think  that  is  all 

Q.  Does  your  company  operate  in  St  Louis?  A.  Not  this 
particular   comi)any.  i 

Q.  But  a  company  similar  to  yours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  operating  now?  A.  Yes,  sir;  doing  business  identi- 
cally as  we  are  doing  here,  and  has  been  doing  business  there 
for   two   years   similarly. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  has  lost  f500  by  thi« 
"letter,"  as  you  call  it,  during  the  last  month?  A.  I  never 
knew  of  a  man  losing  that  much  money  buying  and  selling 
stock  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  lost  $700  last  month 
on  that  letter  of  yours?    A.  I  don't  know;   some  may  make 
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money,  and  some  lose  money;  we  make  our  money  off  ot  ^snt 
commissions. 

Senator  O'Connor. — What  is  this,  a  bucket-shop? 

Mr.  Moss. —  No;  worse  than  that;  a  bucket-shop  deals  in 
stock. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  1  ! 

Q.  This  letter  is  put  by  you  in  the  morning  in  the  holder^ 
is  it  not?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  you  alone  know  what  is  on  the  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  customers  do  not  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  purports  to  be  a  letter  of  how  stocks  are  selling,  don't 
it?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  letter  to  buy  or  sell  certain  stocks  at 
certain  prices.  } 

Q.  What  do  you  write  it  out  for?  A.  I  own  these  stocks  and 
stand  ready  to  pay  that  price  or  will  buy  at  that  price  for 
the  stock. 

Q.  You  own  the  stock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  stocks  are  they?    A.  Different  mining  stock. 

Q.  What  are  they?  A.  I  brought  you  down  a  few  of  them 
here. 

Q.  How  many  stocks  have  you?  A.  I  guess  we  quote  in  the 
letter  there  20  different  stocks. 

Q.  Do  you  own  those  mines?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  own  the  mines?  A.  We  own  some  of 
the  stock.  .   , 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  principal  part  of  the  stock?  A.  In  some 
instances.  , 

Q.  Where  are  the  mines?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  just 
where  the  mines  are  located. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  are?    (No  answer.) 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 
Q.  Perhaps  th^  are  in  his  mind?    A.  They  are  not  in  my  mind* 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now  where  are  the  mines?    (No  answer.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  simply  a  device  for  gambling. 
You  need  not  go  any  further  than  that;  it  is  simply  a  device  to 
gamble.  » 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  show  how  deep  a  device  it  is. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  worse  than  the  roulette  table.  Tljere  is 
absolutely  no  chance.    The  dealer  knows  everthing  on  the  slip. 


By  Mr.  Moae: 

Q.  You,  as  president  of  the  cwnpany,  direct  tJ 
sell  these  stocks  mentioned  in  this  ticiier?    A.  Tt 

Q.  Or  upon  this  tape?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  tliis  particular  tape  prepared? 

Q.  What  for?    A.  What  for? 

Q.  Yes;  when  waa  it  to  be  used?  A.  It  was 
day. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  careful  about  exoeptic 
omiBsions;  (no  answer);  when  you  know  the 
beforehand;  what?    A.  One  is  apt  to  make  an  t 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  t] 
listen  to  that  letter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Making  them  believe  some  bona  fide  order 
No,  sir;  not  for  any  such  purpose. 

By  Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  You  prepared  this;  did  you  not,  Mr.  Valen 
sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  put  this  in  the  holder  this  mon 

Q.  This  is  the  very  piece  of  tape  that  has  been 
to-day,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  it  to  you 

Q,  And  under  the  subpoena  you  took  this  out 
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Q.  It  is  not  a  ticker?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  ticker  anywhere  near  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
unconnected  with  it 
Q.  Yon  have  a  ticker  there  for  appeaAnce,  don't  you?    A. 

No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  ticker  going  on  in  the  same  part  of  the 
office  with  some  stock  quotations?  A.  We  have  no  apppear- 
ance  there. 

Q.  You  did  have  some  bona  fide  quotations?  A.  We  quoted 
the  sales  of  stock  there. 

Q.  Yes;  just  a  quotation;  so  that  people  can  come  in  and 
read;  but  the  real  business  is  done  around  this  letter?  A.  No, 
sir;  w^e  do  business  in  both. 

Q.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  business  is  done  around  this? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  genuine  stocks  did  you  sell  yesterday?  A. 
Genuine. 

Q.  Genuine  stocks;  yes;  were  they  genuine  stock?  A.  All 
"we  sell  is  genuine. 

Q.  What?    A.  All  we  soil  is  genuine. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  T  could  not  say. 

Q.  Will  it  be  10  shares?    A.  More  than  that  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Twenty?    A.  I  think  possibly  100  shares,  or  200  shares. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  sold  200  bona  fide  shares  from  the 
1  jgular  stock  quotations  yesterday?  A.  I  would  not  swear 
V  ithout  first  looking  at  the  sheets  to  see. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  sold  100  shares  of  stock?  A.  I  would 
not  swear  positively  to  any  amount;  we  have  handled  as  high 
as  400  or  500  shares. 

Q.  You  have  handled  as  high  as  400  or  500  shares  in  a  single 
diy  from  the  genuine  quotations?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  But  you  did  not  do  that  yesterday;  did  you?    A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  we  handled  400  shares  yesterday. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  big  public  office,  25  x  50  feet?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  you  do  not  exceed  400  shares  of  stock  from  the  black- 
board?   A.  We  buy  and  selL 

Q.  The  crowd  is  gathered  around  this  tape,  isn't  it,  mostly? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  are  distributed  through  the  room. 

Q.  Who  pulls  the  tape  out  of  the  holder?    A  We  have  a 
clerk  that  pulls  it  out  and  calls  it  off;  the  company  pays  him. 
L.  44r 
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Q.  What  is  his  nnme?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name;  1  know 
his  ^rst  name;  I  think  it  is  Harrj. 

Q.  You  rail  it  a  responsible  position?  A.  It  is  onlr  the 
same  as  any  clerk. 

Q.  He  might  read  off  these  quotations  wrong,  might  he  not! 
A.  Xo;  I  think  they  are  plain  enough. 

Q.  He  might  read  them  off  wrong;  might  pretend  to  read 
them,  and  read  something  else?  A.  No,  sir;  he  could  not  verj 
well.  ' 

Q.  Yon  stand  around  there  and  watch  him?  A.  There  are 
others  around,  a  few. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  long  has  Harry  worked  for  you?  A.  I  think  since 
last  April. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  sign  an}'  receipts  in  that  office  at  all 
as  a  clerk?    A.  We  have  had  him  in  different  capacities. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  sign  any  receipts,  make  out  any  hills 
for  this  stock  you  have  been  selling  and  buying;  did  Harry 
ever  make  out  any  of  these,  and  sign  them?  A.  I  don't  think 
he  has. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Then  he  is  not  a  clerk.  He  must  oe  aD 
office  boy. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him;  how  much  does  the  companv 
pay  him? 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  absurd;  he  don't  know  his  name. 
The  Witness. —  That  is  true;  I  am  swearing  under  oath. 

By   Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  How  much  does  the  company  pay  him?  A.  Nine  dol- 
lars; a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  it  to  him?  A.  I  had  paid  him  at  times,  not 
alwavs. 

Q.  Who  else  pays  him?    A.  The  cashier  sometimes  pays  him. 
Q.  Who  is  the  cashier?     A.  Mr.  Currier. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  In  New  Y'ork. 
Q.  Where  abouts  in  New  York?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Give  his  whole  name?    A.  His  first  name  is  Charles;  I 
don't  know  his  whole  name. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  his  name  is  Currier?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  he  is  Charles  and  Currier?    A.  I  suppose  he  has 
a  middle  name. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  • 

Q.  What  part  of  the  city  does  he  live  in?  A.  I  think  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  neigh,t>orhood  of  Twejnty-second,  Twenty- 
third  or  Twenty-fourth  streets,  or  somewheres  along  there. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  does  not  live  in  Brooklyn?  A.  I  am 
quite  sure. 

Q.  Quite  sure,  but  not  sure?  A.  I  used  to  know  he  lived  in 
l^ew  York;  I  have  not  heard  of  his  changing  his  address. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  know^n  him?  A.  I  have  known  him 
since  the  latter  part  of  March,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  he  been  engaged  with  you  ever  since  that  time?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him?    A.  Twenty  dollars  a  week. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  claim  this  a  crooked  business  carried  on  with  the 
protection  of  the  police  down  there. 

Mr.   Moss. —  Surely;   and    openly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  am  in  the  dark  as  to  the  principal 
office  this  tape  performs.'  We  have  not  got  that  out  yet  What 
iB  the  effect  of  that  on  the  people  there,  on  the  tape? 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  will  come  to  that.  I  want  to  come  to  the 
cashier  if  I  can. 

Q.  You  say  you  pay  that  man  f20  a  week;  do  you  pay  it  your- 
self?   A.  I  have  paid  it  at  times. 

Q.  How  many  other  emyloyes  have  you?  A.  I  think  we  nave 
eight  or  nine  altogether. 

Q.  Now,  look  here  Mr.  Steams,  or  Mr.  Valentine  was  not  Mr. 
Schmittberger  or  his  wardman  in  your  place  up  town  last  June; 
be  careful  and  think?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  not  while 
I  was  there.  ' 

Q   Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject?    A.  None;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject?  A.  None  to 
give;  no,  sir. 

Q.  None  to  give?    A.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subjects 

Q.  Ever  heard  of  it?    A.  Never  heard  of  it 
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Q.  Wasn't  it  Captain  Schmittberger  or  his  wardman  tliat 
told  you  you  would  have  to  discontinue  your  office  for  a  while! 
A.  No,  sir;  no  one  has  ever  told  me  I  would  have  to  discon- 
tinue my  places  I 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  many  employes  you  have  down  town?  A, 
I  said  9  or  10.  ' 

.Q.  What  is  your  weekly  pay-roll?  A.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood  —  I  am  not  positive  just  how  much  —  probablj 
flSO  or  $200. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  it  is  fl50  or  f200?  A.  I  could 
not  state  without  looking  at  the  books;  I  don't  keep  the  books. 

Q.  Who  handles  the  books?    A.  Mr.  Fender. 

Q.  I  find  on  the  tape  the  forty  line  4  5-8;  what  does  that 
mean?    A.  Bead  it  again,  please.  ^ 

Q.  "  V  49  4  5-8,"  or  "  V  494  5-8?  "  A.  That  means  I  will  bnj 
that  stock  4  5-8  cents  a  share,  the  Venice  Mining  Stock. 

Q.  What  is  tliat  stock?  A.  It  is  a  stock  represented  by  a 
mining  corporation. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  these  things  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  find  it  (showing  witness  a  number  of  certificates)? 

Senator  O'Connor. — Are  any  of  these  listed  stocks? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  listed  on  that  tape. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Are  they  listed  in  the  regular  stock  market?  A.  We  deal 
in  stocks  there. 

Q.  I  mean  these  stocks  that  you  give  on  the  tape,  are  thej 
listed  on  the  stock  market  of  the  city?    A.  I  think  they  are. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know?  A.  I  am  not  positive;  there  are  hundreds 
of  mining  stock  not  listed.  ' 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Are  anv  of  the  stocks  on  this  ticker  that  voii  make  vour 
customers  believe  they  are  buying  genuine  sales^  whether  in  the 
form  of  stocks,  which  you  pretend  to  deal  in,  listed  in  the  Stock 
Exchange? 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

* 

Q.  Is  that  it?    A.  There  is  the  share; 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  or  not?  A.  I  don't  know 
wrhether  they  are  or  not. ' 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  keep  a  Stock  Exchange,  and  you 
don't  read  the  quotations  every  day?    A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  certificate,  apparently  for  1,000  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Venice  Mining  and  Prospecting  Com- 
pany, of  the  par  value  of  fSO  each. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Where  was  it  incorporated? 

Mr.  Goll'. —  Illinois.  That  is,  w^e  can  not  say  it  is  incorporated, 
but  that  is  what  it  says,  **  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois."  '  i 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Capital  stock*  J40.000;  this  is  1,000  shares,  or  f 8,000;  that 
is  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  on  one  certificate?    A.  Ye*^ 

Q.  Who  owns  the  other  four-fifths?  A.  That  I  don't  know, 
sir.  ' 

Q.  *You  don't  know^  anything  about  it,  do  you?  A.  I  am  not 
an  officer  of  the  company,  so  I  could  not  tell  you,  and  give  youi 
that  information.  • 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  this?  A  That  I  could  not 
state  positively.  * 

Q.  Did  you  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  it?  A.  I  said  I  could 
Qot  state,  positively.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  pay  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  for  it? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  probably  paid  what  it  cost  to  print  it 

A.  I  did  not  print  thisJ 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  for  it?  A.  That 
I  could  not  say.  ^  i 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  did  or  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  for  this?  A.  I 
can  not  answer  that.  ' 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  anything  for  this?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  as  much  as  ^50  for  it?  A.  I  could  not  a 
whether  I  paid  |50  or  f  500. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  as  much  as  ^500?  A.  I  say  I  could  not  a 
how  much  I  did  pay  for  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it?  A.  I  think  the  stock  came  in  n 
possession  last  December.  • 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  it?     A.  I  think  last  December. 

Hy  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  it  from?  A.  From  a  gentleman  in  6 
Louis. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  His  name  is  —  his  name  is  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  don't  invent. 

A.  I  am  not  inventing,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  delaying  your  answer?  A.  Did  jou  ever  ba, 
anything  and  could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  man  tki 
you  bought  from?  ' 

Q.  You  answer  the  question,  and  raise  your  voice;  it  doe 
not  look  well?    A.  I  want  you  to  hear  every  word  I  say. 

Q.  That  is  two  minutes  in  trying  to  think  of  his  name?  A-1 
will  think  of  it  directly  —  James  Ullman. 

Q.  Isn't  he  connected  with  the  company?     A.  He  is  not 

Q.  Connected  with  the  Wells  Company,  isn't  he?     A.  No,  st 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Ullman  when  you  bought  this?  A  B 
was  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  St.  Louis?    A.  Where? 

Q.  Yes;  at  what  particular  place?  A.  I  have  forgotten  jn.^ 
which  i)articular  place. 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  transaction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock?  A.  Yes-  thati 
the  par  value. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Right  here,  did  your  company  keep  books  of  what  thej 
bought  and  sold?    A.  We  do  not  keep  any  individual  aecouat 
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Q.  Do  you  keep  a  company  account?    A.  A  company  account? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  The  Rtearns  Commission  Company? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  Are  these  bonds  you  have  here  owned  by  the  company? 
A.  They  are  not;  no,  sir.  ', 

Q.  ly  there  any  record  kept  anywhere  so  you  can  get  them? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Ullman's  first  name?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  Mr.  Ullman?     A.  Not  very  long. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Joe  Ullman,  the  bookmaker  on  the  turf?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  him;  I  know  him. 

Q.  You  know  Joe  Ullman,  the  bookmaker?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  met  him  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  his  brother?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  some  relation  of  his?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Won't  you  get  out  what  they  did  with 
that?  We  have  not  got  on  the  record  at  all  what  the  result 
of  that  case  is. 

Mr.  liloss. —  Yes.  sir.    The  stock  is  so  interesting  as  It  opens  up. 

Q.  "  A^enice,  494  5-8:  "  the  next  is  "  L.  398  1-4,"  what  does  that 
mean?    A.  It  stands  for  the  Lockhaven  Mining  Company. 

Q.  That  is  stock  of  the  same  character  I  have  mentioned? 
A.  It  is  mining  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  that  of  Ullman?    A.  That  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  all  this  bought  at  the  same  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  comes  "  M.  34  3-4?"  A.  That  stands  for  the  Madison 
mining  stock. 

Q.  This  tape  is  in  the  receptacle  and  is  turned  bv  vour  clerk? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  various  quotations  are  read?  A.  One  price  is 
announced  at  a  time. 

Q.  Somebody  bets  u[)on  Venice  494  7-8,  doesn't  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Someone  bets  upon  that  and  bets  the  next  quotation  will  be 
higher,  doesn't  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Or  that  the  next  quotation  will  be  lower?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  does  not. 
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Q.  What  does  he  do?  A.  If  he  wishes  to  buy  stock  at  that 
price  I  will  sell  it  to  him.  and  if  he  wishes  to  sell  it  I  am  willini 
to  buy,  or  sell  at  that  price. 

Q.  Here  is  Venice,  494  7-S,  and  after  awhile,  after  some  mort 
of  these  stocks  are  mentioned,  we  get  Venice  again. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  know  you  are  buying  from  him  something  he  cai 
not  deliver,  don't  you?    A.  He  can  deliyer  it. 

Q.  How  can  he  deliver  it?    A.  He  can  get  the  stock. 

Q.  Whw'e?  A.  Well,  he  can  get  it  from  me  if  not  from 
anybody  else. 

Q.  Can  he  get  it  from  anybody  else?    A.  I  presume  sa 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  can  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  dont  know 
he  can  not 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  where  we  can  go  and  get  some 
of  this  stock?  A.  If  you  loqked  around,  perhaps  you  could 
find  it  < 

4 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where;  in  this  city?    A.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  In  other  words,  after  a  man  buys  100  shares  of  that  stock 
you  have  that  man  in  ^our  absolute  control?     A.  I  have  net 

Q.  You  can  force  him  to  deliver  that  stock,  can't  you,  anl 
he  has  got  to  buy  from  you  in  order*  to  deliver  it  to  you?  i. 
He  can  buy  it  from  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  else  he  could  buy  it?  A.  No;  I  * 
not  I 

Q.  How  much  of  this  stock  have  you  sold;  we  will  take  tt« 
Venice;  how  much  have  you  actually  sold  and  transferred? 
A.  Well,  that  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  answer  that  without- 

Q.  Have  you  sold  and  transferred  any  Venice  stock?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Through  whom?    A.  That  I  could  not  state  either  waj. 

Q.  There  is  a  certificate  for  ^8,000  worth  that  you  say  y« 
bought  last  spring,  and  there  is  your  original  certificate;  to 
that  certificate  ever  been  split  up;  do  you  mean  to  say  thitf 
A.  That  one? 
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Q.  YeB?    A.  No;  that  is  in  the  same  conditioiL 

Q.  Do  you  own  more  of  it?  A.  I  think  I  have  more  of  that 
■took. 

Q.  Do  you  know?    A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  many  different  mining  BtookB  did  you  control?  A. 
I  don^t  know  as  I  control  any. 

Q.  How  many  different  shares  have  you;  have  you  got  all 
Hie  issae  of  the  Venice  stock?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  there  outside  of  what  your  holdings  amount 
to?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  anybody  else  holds  it,  except  100  shares 
of  that  stock?  A.  I  will  swear  I  haven't  it  all  within  a  hun- 
dred shares. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  originally  have  it  all  or  did  you  have  it  all  execpt 
what  you  sold  to  other  parties?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  originally 
have  it  all.  ,  I  | 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  other  certificates  of  Venice  stock  besides  this 
one?    A.  I  think  I  have;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  split  up  your  certificates  to 
make  deals?    A.  We  have  them  generally  in  different  amounta 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  any  stock  yesterday,  say  of  this  mining 
stock?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  any  the  day  before?    A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Any  this  month?    A.  I  could  not  state  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  to  anybody  from  purchases  upon  this 
-tape  or  similar  dates  any  stock  of  this  company?  A.  I  could 
not  say  that  positively. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  that  positively?  A.  It  is  all  done 
through  my  clerks  when  deliveries  are  made. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  it;  you  are  president  of  the  company? 
A.  I  am  not  there  but  a  little  of  the  time, 

Q.  You  know  the  stock?  A.  Yes;  if  it  is  indorsed  on  the 
back  it  is  transferrible. 

Q.  Are  they  all  indorsed  in  blank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  give  these  to  the  clerk  to  hand  out?  A.  I  give  them 
to  the  caKhier. 

L.  442 
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Q.  That  is  the  name  for  Harry,  whose  name  jou  do  not  know? 
A.  No.         ' 

Q.  Or  the  cashier,  whose  residence  you  do  not  know?  A.  i«ot 
exactly  to  the  oashier;  when  I  am  not  therei  probably  Mr.  Fender 
is  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  a  single  share  of  stock  that  has  been 
delivered  to  a  customer  from  this  tape,  or  some  tape  this  month, 
do  you?    A.  I  could  not  swear  I  do  this  month. 

Q.  Where  do  you  go  to  make  a  transfer  of  the  stock?  A 
Where  do  we  go?  the  stock  can  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another.        ' 

Q.  Where  is  the  office  of  the  corporation?  A.  I  think  it  is 
in  East  St  Louis. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  shares  of  stock  on  there  for  transfer? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary;  it  could  become  the  property 
of  another  person,  and  they  would  have  to  submit  it  to  the 
office  and  have  it  transferred  in  their  name. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  is  an  office  in  East  St.  Louis?  A.  I 
presume  so;  it  is  incorporated  in  St  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  hold  a  controlling  portion  of  that 
stock,  and  do  not  know  where  the  office  of  the  company  is?  A 
I  do  not  say  I  hold  the  controlling  portion. 

Q.  You  say  you  held  a  controlling  portion  of  the  stock?  A 
I  did  not  admit  that  i 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  Yes;  I  will  swear  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Within  200  shares?  A  I  don't  know  exactly  how  much, 
possibly.  ' 

Q.  Don't  you,  practically,  hold  the  whole  of  that  stock,  sub- 
stantially the  whole?  A.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  shares 
I  have  got  of  that  stock. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  hold  substantially  the  whole  of 
the  stock  of  that  company?    A.  No*  sir;  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you  don't?  A.  I  will  swear 
that  I  don't  know  that  I  hold,  substantially,  the  controlling 
interest  of  that  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  shares  you  do  hold?     A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  to  see?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  buy  when  you  first  bought?  A.  Thaf 
I  could  not  state;  T  do  not  remember. ' 

Q.  Did  you  buy  all  the  holdings  you  have  now,  when  you  flwt 
bought?    A.  Yes,  sir.  < 
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Q.  80  that  since  jou  first  purchased,  you  have  not  bought 
another  share  of  that  stock?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  can  not  say  how  much  you  bought  at  the  time?  A.  I 
can  not 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  • 

Q.  You  have  never  gone  to  the  books  of  the  company  to  have 
it  transferred,  so  that  you  could  exercise  your  right  as  a  stock- 
r  liolder?    A.  It  is  held  simply  by  a  trustee. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Trustee  for  whom?    A.  For  the  company,  I  suppose. 

Q.  For  the  company?    A.  Yes. 
t       Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  stock  is  Tield  by  you  as  trustee 
'2  for  that  company?    A.  Not  by  me.  * 

I  Q.  Or  by  anybody  else  as  trustee  for  the  company  issuing  it? 
'A*  Made  by  the  trustee,  and  the  trustee  indorsed  it,  makes  it 
transferrible. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  stock  that  you  hold  is  in  the 
name  of  a  trustee  for  the  company?  A.  I  supposed  that  is  the 
-way  it  was  issued. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  valid  stock,  don't  you  know,  on  the  face  of 
it?    A.  Invalid? 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  is  not  valid  stock;  a  corporation  can 
not  issue  stock  to  a  trustee  as  trustee  of  the  corporation?  At 
Not  as  trustee  of  the  corporation;  no. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Trustee  of  whom  then;  who  is  he  trustee  for?    A.  Why, 
ft  is  issued  to  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  It  is  bogus;  is  it  not?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  bogus. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 
Q.  What  is  it;  the  Senator  asked  you  what  is  the  trust 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ^ 
Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  one  single  dollar  for  the  certificate? 

Yes./  I  : ;     •  :' 
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Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  Mr.  UUmaiL  | 

Q.  To  Mr.  Ullman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Ib  the  maa  in  St  Loais?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  live  man?    A.  He  is. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ^ 
Q;  Who  is  the  trustee?    (No  answer.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  . 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  witness  testified  he  would  not  swear 
he  paid  more  than  f50?  A.  That  is  true;  it  might  be  betweei 
f50  and  $500,  on  a  guessing  match. 

Q.  How  much  stock  i^  that?  A.  Eight  thausand  dollan 
worth  at  par.  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  par  of  it?  A.  Eighty  dollars  a  share  and 
there  was  f8,000  in  shares  of  the  certificate. 

Q.  The  fact  is  this  stock  shows  the  first  quatation  to  be 
woHh  |4,000,  f4.95  a  share  and  that  is  1,000  shares  in  other 
words  |4,950. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  Venice  corporation  is  an  Illinois  corporation  isn't  it? 
A.  1  believe  it  says  so. . 

Q  How  is  it  its  principal  office  is  in  St  Louis?  A.  Does  ft 
say  St.  Louis?  ^ 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  you  said?  A.  T  said  I  thought  it  waa 
in  East  St  Louis.  ^ 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  it  was;  that  is  the  way  you  get  out 
of  it;  East  St  Louis,  is  that  in  Illinois?    A.  That  is  in  HlinoiR 

Q.  Now  I  will  take  this  whole  page  of  stock  of  the  various 
kinds;  a  thousand  of  Venice,  a  thousand  of  Alton,  f 3,000,  two 
shares  at  $10  each  of  Legal  Tender  Mining  Company;  and  a 
thousand  shares  of  the  Madison  Mining  and  Pro8X)ecting  Com- 
pany, par  value,  f70;  500  shares  of  the  Edwardsville  Mining  and 
Prospecting  Company,  fOO  each;  and  100  shares  of  the  L  X.  L 
Mining  Company  of  Illinois,  of  f  100  each. 

Q.  What  does  I.  X.  L.  mean?  A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  title  of 
the  company. 

Q.  And  2,000  shares  of  the  Lockhaven  Company;  it  does  not 
say  what,  of  the  par  value  of  f90?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  And  600  shares  of  the  Carbonate  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pan;  par  value  $10  each;  and  500  shares  of  the  Pedro  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company;  I  do  not  think  this  has  any  par 
yalue  —  Oh,  yes,  $10  each  share;  are  these  all  the  assets  of  your 
oompany?    A.  No,  sir;  those  are  my  individual  property. 

Q.  Those  are  your  individual  property?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  corporations  all  in  existence?  A.  I  suppose 
they  are.  ^  , 

Q.  You  suppose  they  are?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  dividends  on  them?  A.  No;  I  have  not 
received  any  dividends  on  them. 

Q.  Never  received  any  dividend?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ' 

Q.  Have  you  got  these  for  sale?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  offered  them  for  sale  and  suppose  the  company  is  in 
existence?    A.  Yea 

Q.  You  would  sell  these  to-morrow  if  you  got  a  buyer  and  yon 
don't  know  whether  the  company  is  in  existence?  A.  I  would 
also  buy  more  to-morrow,  and  would  sell  it 

By  Mr.  Moss:  | 

Q.  You  are  simply  buying  and  selling  bad  paper  aren't  yout 
A.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  A  nd  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  these  things  are  worth 
anything  or  not;  isn't  that  so?  A.  I  will  bid  on  a  certain 
price  for  them. 

Q.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they  represent  value  or 
not?    A.  They  represent  value;  certainly  they  do. 

Q.  You  say  you  buy  and  sell  whether  the  companies  exist 
or  not?    A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  You  said  it  was  of  no  importance?  A.  I  did  not  say  it 
was  of  no  importance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  companies  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy?    A.  I  don't  know  that  they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  or  not?  A.  I  say  I  can 
not  swear  that  they  have  not 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  assume  a  man  has  a  right  to  buy  and 
sell  the  stock  of  corporations  that  have  gone  into  bankruptcy, 
that  would  not  be  a  fraud;  but  the  question  is  whether  this 
whole  thing  is  not  bogua 
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Q.  I  will  ask  jou  whether  you  paid  as  mach  bb  f 500  for  all 
this  stock  I  hold  in  my  hand?  A.  I  could  not  swear  how  much 
I  did  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Could  you  swear  you  paid  as  much  as  |500?  A.  I  could 
not  swear. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Moss,  is  that  the  stock  spoken  of  in 
tlmt  letter  that  you  are  referring  to? 

The  Witness. —  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  the  stock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  assets  you  offer  on  the  tape?  A.  A  portion 
of  it;  yes;  not  all  of  it 

Q.  And  this  is  the  tape  you  have  been  doing  business  with 
to  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  people  have  done  business  on  this  tape  to-day?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  From  the  prices  you  have  mai*ked  on  that  tape,  how  much 
are  those  assets  worth;  what  is  the  total  value  of  those  assets 
as  shown  by  the  quotations  and  figures  contained  on  that 
tai)e?    A.  That  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  Are  tbey  worth  $500,000?  A.  (Witness  laughs)  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Not  quite  as  much  as  that?    A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  Worth  f  100,000?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  one  of  those  certificates,  according  to  your  quotations, 
is  $4,950,  what  would  the  others  average  up  altogether?  A. 
I  could  not  state,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  $100,000?    A.  I  said  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  Will  Tou  swear  that  the  amount  contained  on  that  tape  as 
the  value  of  the  stock  you  offer  is  not  as  much  as  $1,000?  A. 
I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  it  is  not?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  So  that  for  stock  that  you  say  you  can  not  remember 
whether  you  paid  as  much  as  $500  for  the  whole  lot,  you  won't 
swear  you  are  not  offering  $100,00  on  that  tape;  is  that  a  fact? 
A.  I  could  not  state  how  much  that  I  am  offering  them  without 
looking  at  it. 
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Senator  Bradley.—  Mr.  Goflf  presented  a  certificate  yesterday 
of  a  German  on  South  street,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  as  much 
as  ttese  are  —  five  certificates  for  a  drink  of  lager. 

The  Witness. —  Each  one  has  their  individual  opinion  about 
those  things. 

l^v  Chairman  T/exow: 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  witness;  why  don't  you  give  your 
opinion :  I  asked  you  the  question  and  put  this  squarely  on  the 
record?  A.  I  answered;  T  said  I  could  not  state  how  much 
they  would  be  paid. 

Q.  Don't  you  know;  you  have  drawn  up  those  figures;  don't 
you  know  how  much  you  fixed  the  price  of  your  stock  at?  A. 
1  am  willing  to  sell  them  at  that,  or  buy  them  at  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  much  your  assets  are  worth  on  the  list 
you  yourself  drew?  A.  I  answered  that  a  hundred  shares  of 
that  stock  at  f5  a  share,  it  would  be  $500,  of  course;  or  if  I 
bought  that  and  paid  for  it,  I  would  have  to  pay  f 500  for  it 

Q.  You  have  prepared  thaf  list,  and  don't  you  know  what 
your  assets,  that  you  start  business  with  in  the  morning,  are 
worth,  according  to  the  prices  you  fixed  on  them  in  the  list? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  stocks  are  worth. 

Q.  You  don't  care,  do  you?    A.  I  never  figured  up. 

Q.  It  is  all  fictitious?  A.  It  is  not  fictitious;  and  it  is  a 
bona  fide  offer  to  buy  or  sell. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  •  \ 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  by  which  you  make  these  quota- 
tions?   A.  In  my  head,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  invention,  is  it  not?  A.  Not  a  matter 
of  invention;  I  will  state  I  will  sell  at  such  a  price. 

Q.  You  fix  that  price  according  to  your  own  caprice?  A. 
I  will  offer  to  sell  to-morrow,  or  buy  at  a  certain    to-morrow. 

Q.  Don't  you  fix  that  at  your  own  caprice?  A.  My  own 
dictation. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Uninfluenced  by  any  quotation  of  the  same  stock  by  any- 
body else  anywhere  else;  is  not  that  so?  A.  That  is  an  indi- 
vidual order. 
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By  Mr.  Moss:  ) 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  newspaper  which  shows  the  Taloationi 
of  these  stocks  in  the  place  where  the  companies  exist;  do 
you  read  any  quotations?    A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  You  make  no  effort  to  get  any  quotations  of  the  real  Tslue 
of  these  stocks^  as  evidenced  by  sales  elsewhere,  do  you?  A. 
I  do  on  some  of  them. 

Q.  On  some,  but  not  all?    (No  answer.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  any  quotations  upon  that  Venice  stook 
anywhere  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  quotation  on  that  Madison  stook 
anywhere  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nowhere  else?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Never  made  any  other  purchase  or  sale  of  that  partioolar 
stock?    A.  Not  that  particular  stook. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ,  ^ 

Q.  How  is  it  this  occurs;  I  notice  on  that  tape  Venice  wiU 
start  at  a  certain  figure,  at  7-8,  and  then  the  next  quotation 
is  6-8,  and  then  another  quotation  it  will  be  5-8;  then  it  runs 
up  after  that,  and  then  drops  1-8;  how  do  you  fix  that?  A  I 
claim  I  have  a  right  to  do  that 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Valentine,  here  is  an  immense  roll,  and  that 
Venice  stock  appears  on  it  a  great  many  times,  does  it  not? 
A.  Yes.  } 

Q.  And  it  never  appears  at  the  same  figures  twice  in  suc- 
cession?   A.  No,  sir;  I  change  th"^  numbers. 

Q.  It  is  always  moving  up  an3  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  it  chances  to  go  up  of  go  down,  these  people  lose 
or  make,  don't  they?     A.  They  can  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  You  put  it;  they  can  buy  or  sell;  but  they  lose  or  win,  as 
they  happen  to  guess  which  way^  each  goes,  up  or  down?  A. 
The  same  as  if  they  "bought  sugar  or  lead  stock;  I  can  buy 
and  tell  a  broker  to  pay  $1.81,  and  another  f  1.83,  and  another 
tl.82. 

Q.  You,  last  night,  or  some  other  time,  fixed  up  that  little 
letter,  and  vou  made  Venice  go  up  the  scale,  and  down  the 
scale  at  your  own  sweet  will,  and  you  knew  what  was  on 
that  tape  when  you  put  it  in  the  holder  this  morning?  A 
Whenever  a  man  gives  an  order,  he'^nows  wTiat  it  is. 
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Q.  You  knew  it  was  going  up  or  down,  and  yoar  oustomer 
did  not  and  they  lose  or  win,  as  they  correctly  guess  up  or 
down;  didn't  they  win  or  lose,  as  the  quotation  went  up  or  down 
to-day?    A.  If  a  man  — 

(^  Listen;  answer  my  question?    A.  Do  they  win  or  lose? 

Q.  Do  tlfey  win  or  lose  it?  A.  They  might  haye  made  money 
or  might  have  lost  money. 

Q.  Did  they  win  or  lose  money  to-day  according  as  the  quota- 
tions went  up  or  down?  A.  Some  of  my  customers  probably 
made  money  to-day,  and  probably  some  did  not 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that)  did  they  win  or  lose,  according  as 
the  figures  went  up  or  down  —  the  theoretically  proposition  — 
did  they  lose  money  or  win  money  if  the  list  went  up  or  down; 
yes,  or  no;  you  can  answer  that  question;  answer  it  oatigori- 
cally?    A.  I  should  say,  yes. 

Q.  They  won  or  lost  as  the  figures  moved  up  or  down?  A. 
They  win  or  lose  money. 

Q.  Did  anybody  win  money  to-day?    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Who?    A.  1  do  not  keep  track  of  individual  customera 

Q.  Qive  us  the  name  of  one  man  that  won  any  money  to-day? 
A.  I  could  get  the  name  of  a  man  that  won  money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  name  now?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  cash  his  winnings?  A.  If  a  man  buys  stock  and 
sells  it  at  a  profit  he  can  always  step  to  the  cashier  and  get  his 
money. 

Q.  Did  you  cash  his  winnings  to-day;  yes  or  no?  A.  If  he 
calls  a  contract  — 

Q.  Stop;  I  asked  you  a  question  and  I  want  you  to  answer  It? 
A.  I  can  not  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  could  not 
answer  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  have  this  morning?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Don't  you  assume,  Mr.  Moss,  that  he 
must  pay  some  money  out  to  some  people,  or  else  he  would  not 
have  much  business  left  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  find  out  who  they  are. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  under  this  form  of  doing 
business  whenever  he  gives  an  order  to  purchase  stock  he  can 
have  men  in  the  room  taking  up  those  orders  for  the  sale  of 
L.  443  •  ^ 
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stock,  or  may  not  have  anybody  there,  so  that  the  gamblers  are 
boand  to  buy  the  stook  — 

The  Witness. —  They  can  either  bny  or  sell;  paxdon  me  foi 
interrupting  you. 

Q.  But  you,  knowing  of  the  list,  yon  oan  have  your  men 
planted  in  the  room  there;  can  you  not?  A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  buy  or  sell. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  these  certificates  a  little  farther; 
these  are  certificates  of  different  companies,  the  Edwardsrille^ 
the  Venice  and  the  Madison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  president  of  the  Edwardsville,  is  Lewis 
Le  Gary;  the  president  of  the  Madison  is  Lewis  I/e  Gary;  the 
president  of  the  Venice  is  Lewis  Le  Cary;  and  I  notice  the 
secretaries  are  all  the  same;  do  you  know  anything  about  these 
people?    A.  I  do   not 

Q.  Did  you  buy  those  certificates  at  the  same  time?    A  Na 

Q.  They  are  all  made  on  the  same  form;  how  do  you  account 
for  it;  how  do  you  account  for  that?  A.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  an^iihing  very  unnatural  about  that 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it?  A.  I  suppose  they  incorpo- 
rated several  different  companies  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  written?    A.  No. 

Q.  Not  only  that,  the  name  of  the  stockholder  is  H.  C.  Sellen 
in  each  case  —  trustee;  and  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  these  cor 
porations;  and  in  all  of  this  stock;  how  do  you  account  for  that? 
A.  In  those  particular  stocks? 

Q.  H.  0.  KSellen?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  notice  the  certificates  are  filled  out  in  the  same  hand- 
writing; did  you  notice  that?    A.  T  did  not  notice,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Not  only  that;  every  one  of  these  shares  are  bought  on  the 
same  day,  the  4th  of  January,  1893;  how  do  you  account  for  that? 
A.  I  supposed  they  were  incorporated  about  the  same  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  See  if  all  the  other  stocks  are  bought  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Moss.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Moss. —  Here,  we  have  it:  The  Alton  Mining  Company, 
the  same  president  and  secretary,  although  on  a  different  form. 
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Mr.  Goflf. —  January  4th*  • 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  Lockhaven,  the  same  parties. 

Mr.  Goff. —  January  4th.  , 

Mr.  Moss. —  Those  are  different  (indicating  some  other  stock). 

The  Witness. —  There  are  some  different. 

By  Chaii*man  Lexow: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question;  how  do  you  account 
lor  it,  Mr.  Valentine,  that  the  place  of  business  of  this  company, 
is  not  mentioned  on  any  one  of  these  certificates?  A.  That  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  the  officers  of  the  company,  nor  the  place  of  it^ 
business?    A  I  don't  know,  sir,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  That,  on  the  contrary,  a  blank  is  left  on  it;  how  do  yon 
account  for  that?  A.  Well,  perhaps,  they  did  not  locate  thelB 
office  at  the  time  they  issued  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Will  you  write  your  name,  Mr.  Valentine,  on  that  piece 
of  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  a  pen;  I  want  it  in  pen;  I  want  your  penmanship. 
(The  witness  signs  his  name.)  > 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  write  under  that  1,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Moss. —  That  will  do;  thank  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  < 

Q.  Mr.  Valentine,  when  were  these  certificates  signed?  A. 
When  were  they  signed?  ' 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  these  certificates  were  not 
signed  to-day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  swear  to  that 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Look  at  the  ink  on  those  certificates,  and  state  whether 
or  not,  after  looking  at  the  ink  on  those  certificates,  you  are 
prepared  to  swear  they  were  not  drawn  up  and  written  within 
the  last  week?    A.  I  will  swear  to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  a  business  man,  and  you  know  how  certifi- 
cates read,  as  a  rule;  don't  you?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  stock  is  transferrible  on  the  books  of  that  company 
in  person  or  by  attorney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  why  have  you,  in  this  certificate  the  following 
language:  "This  certificate  is  not  transferrible,  except  on  the 
books  of  this  company,  and  in  accordance  with  its  by-laws  at 
the  time  the  transfer  is  demanded?"  A.  You  would  haye  to 
pat  that  question  to  the  secretary  or  president  of  the  coutpanj; 
I  don't  know;  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Is  there  any  by-law  of  any  one  of  these  companies  that  can 
bo  availed  of  now  that  prevents  the  transfer  of  this  •stock  on 
the  books  of  the  company?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inquired?    A.  I  have  never  inquired. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Al.  Adams?    A.  Are  you  speaking  to  me? 

Q.  Yes;  I  am  talking  to  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Never  saw  him?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  J  ou  know  this  gentleman  here,  Sergeant  Hogstn,  acting 
captain  of  the  First  precinct;  did  you  ever  see  him  before?  A 
No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  policeman  connected  with  the  Firat 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  much  longer  are  we  ^^otns;  to  Keep 
tho  soBsion? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  we  had  better  take  an  adjournment. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Don't  you  want  to  exhaust  this  witness? 

Mr.  Mosfej. —  No;  I  think  we  can  ask  him  a  few  more  questions 
in  the  morning.  f, 

ScDUtor  llradley. —  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  have  this 
gentleman  bring  his  transfer  books  with  the  account  of  the 
transfer  of  his  stock,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  the  witness  is  going  to  appear  to-raor- 
row  I  would  like  to  have  him  prepared  to  answer  as  one  of  the 
lar^-est  stockholders  of  these  different  con(»erns  where  their 
office  is—  the  city  and  the  place  where  this  stock  can  l>e  trans 
ferred  on  the  books  of  the  company,  who  the  present  officers 
of  the  concerns  are  in  each  of  the  companies.  I  ask  you  to 
furnish  Ihat  evidence  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

The  Witness. —  Supposing  I  am  not  able  to? 

Senator  Bradley.— Then  if  you  are  not  able,  you  are  liable 
to  State  prison  for  selling  bogus  articles  —  green  gooda 
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Chairman  Lexow.—  There  is  one  thing  that  is  quite  certain, 
witness,  and  that  is,  that  if  this  stock  is  bogus,  and  jou  have 
been  truding  on  the  gullibility  of  the  people  of  this  city  or 
State  on  the  basis  of  bogus  stock,  to  your  own  knowledge,  it 
is  just  as  bad  as  green  goods,  or  any  other  businesd  of  thsU 
kind,  if  not  worse,  because  it  seems  to  have  the  odor  of  re- 
8i>ectability  about  it 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  running  that  place  at  the  Edison 
building?    A.  We  opened  on  the  9th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Since  the  last  day  of  April?    A.  The  9th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Any  other  places  in  New  York  besides  that,  and  the  one 
iii  Twenty -eighth  street?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  run  the  place  in  Twenty-eighth  street? 
A.  About  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  And  conducted  the  business  in  the  same  w.'iy  you  are 
doin^r  now?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moys. —  Will  you  request  all  witnesses  to  be  present  to- 
morrow? 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
attend  to-morrow  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The  witness  under 
examination  will  also  attend,  and  he  is  cautioned  not  to  wpeak 
in  refeionce  to  this  case  with  anybody,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  information  requested  of  him. 


Proceedings  of  the  forty-ninth  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court-room, 
part  ni,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Friday,  October  19,  1894,  at 
10:30  a-  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley  and 
Jacob  A.  Cantor. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Moss,  I  believe  a  witness  is  on  the 
stand.    Is  he  ready  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes,  sir. 

John  W.  GoflP  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  committee, 
were  both  present 

Walter  D.  Valentine,  resumed  the  stand,  and  his  examination 
was  continued:  ^.  j  *»^ 
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By  Mr.  Moss:  j  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  brought  any  other  documents  with  you,  Mr. 
Valentine?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  more  carefully  about  these  stocks  that 
you  brought  into  court?  A.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  their 
main  offices  are  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Q.  The  main  offices  of  each  of  these  companies?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  those  particular  five  companies. 

Q.  The  particular  five  in  v^rhich  you  dealt?  A.  We  deal  in 
some  15  or  20.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  the  Venice  and  the  Alton  and  the  EdwardsTille? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  their  principal  offices  are  in  St  Louis,  Missouri? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Although  they  are  Illinois  corporations?    A.   Yes,  ar. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  addresses  of  the  officers  in  St  Louis? 
A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  pains  to  discover?    A  I  have  not 

Q.  Have  you  found  out  now  how  much  of  the  capital  stock 
of  each  of  those  companies  you  own?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  now  that  you  don't  own  sub- 
stantially the  whole  capital  stock  of  each  one  of  those  c(mi- 
panies?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  much  is  owned  by  others?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  As  compared  with  the  amount  owned  by  you,  how  much 
is  owned  by  others?    A.  Probably  half  of  it,  or  more. 

Q.  Probably  half  by  others?    A.  Or  more;  yes. 

Q.  Half  or  more;  are  you  willing  to  swear  that  at  least  half 
is  owned  by  others?    A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  other  half?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  officers  and  secretary  of  the  company? 
A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  Were  those  certificates  drawn  up  in  your  presence?  A. 
Thev  were  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  them  all  at  the  same  time  in  St 
Louis?     A.  They  were  all  sent  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  sent  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From   St  Louis?    A.   Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  How  did  they  come  to  be  sent  to  you  from  St.  Louis?    A. 
At  my  request  ^ 

Q.  At  your  request?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  down  an  order  for  the  purpose  of  getting  those 
seourities  there?    A.  Those  and  some  others. 

Q,  Dq  you  know  how  much  you  sent  down  to  complete  this 
purchase?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  it  in  check  or  bills?    A,  I  don't  recollect  — 

Q.  You  don't  recollect?    A.  — just  how  I  did  pay  for  it 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account?  A.  I  had  a  bank  account; 
yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  whether  you  sent  down  a  check  or 
bill?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Was  it  a  postal  money  order?  A.  I  say  I  don't  know  how. 
I   remitted  for  them. 

Q.  Was  this  transaction  so  unimportant  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber any  of  the  details?  A.  A  man  that  deals  in  stocks  can  not 
always  remember  every  detail  in  regard  to  them. 

Q.  What  caused  you  at  that  particular  time  to  send  for  all 
thtse  stocks?    A.  Because  I  wished  to  deal  in  them  here. 

Q.  They  had  been  brought  to  your  attention?  A.  Not  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  deal  in  those  particular  stocks  here 
for;  are  they  stocks  that  are  traded  in  this  city?  A.  They  have 
been  trading:  in  them  in  this  city. 

Q.  Anybody  but  you?  A.  No  one  but  the  Stearns  Commission 
Company. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  remains  that  nobody  but  your  company 
deals  in  those  stocks  in  this  citv;  then  whv  is  it  that  vou  sent 
down  for  those  stocks;  why  did  yon  want  them  up  here  if  there 
was  no  market  or  no  demand  for  them?  A.  In  the  course  of 
time  I  created  a  sort  of  market  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  properties  are  that  these  stock 
certificates  represent?  A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  state  that  this 
morning. 

Q.  Then  you  entered  into  a  business  to  create  a  demand  for 
stock  certificates  with  reference  to  the  value  of  which,  or  the 
property  which  they  represent,  you  were  entirely  ignorant;  Is 
that  a  fact?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Senator  Bra&ley: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  one  question;  you  say  that  yoa  invested  your 
money  in  these  stocks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  any  of  those  officers  personally?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  Bradstreef  s  and 
how  they  were  rated;  the  people  that  you  sent  year  money  to? 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  consider  yourself  a,  business  man?    A.  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  notice  that  these  quotations  on  the  tape  are  at  reg;alsr 
intervals;  there  is  an  interval  of  about  a  hand's  breath  between 
each  quotation;  how  does  that  happen?  A.  They  are  printed 
that  way. 

Q.  Who  prints  them?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  do  you  print  them?    A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  In  the  Edison  building. 

Q.  Did  you  print  these  in  the  Edison  building?     A.  Ye^ 

Q.  Have  you  always  printed  them  there?    A.  Not  alwaya 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  print  them?  A.  Where  I  happened 
to  be. 

Q.  You  printed  them  on  Brodaway,  didn't  you,  at  one  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  youliave  a  flat  up  on  Broadway  somewhere;  a  room 
at  1548  Broadway?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  print  these  with  a  typewriter?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  one  roll;  how  many  rolls  do  you  use  in  a  day? 
A.  Generally  about  one. 

Q.  About  one?    A.  Sometimes  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  quotations  there  are  in  this  rull? 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  counted  them  up;  I  counted  555;  do  you  question  tliat? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  That  is  about  right;  I  notice  these  things  about  the  quota- 
tions upon  the  roll;  here  is  "V,"  which  stands  for  Venice,  I 
suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  represented  by  the  stock  certificates  that  yon 
handed  me  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  holding  was  1,000  shares  at  f80  a  share?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Eight  thousand  dollars  worth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  split  up  any  one  of  those  cer- 
tifioates  or  to  get  a  transfer  of  any  one  of  those  certificates 
upon  the  books  of  those  so-called  companies?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Not  from  the  time  jou  have  owned  these  certificates?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Although  you  have  traded  in  them  to  the  extent  of  hun-* 
dred  of  thousands  of  shares  every  day  in  your  business?  AIL 
No,  sir;  not  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Hundreds  of  shares?    A.  I  dealt  in  hundreds  of  shares. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  delivery  of  a  single  certificate?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  I  couldnt  state. 

Q.  When?    A.  Well,  I  can  not  state  that  either. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  individual  case  where  you  made  a 
single  delivery  of  any  one  of  those  certificates?  A.  Perhaps 
not  of  these  particular  certificates. 

Q.  Or  of  any  other  certificates  representing  that  property? 
A.  I  have  delivered  mining  stock  certificates. 

Q.  But  none  of  the  property  represented  by  those  shares?  A. 
I  wouldn't  say  that  I  delivered  any  of  those. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  had  this  Venice  certificate  since  the  4th  of  January, 
1893?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  yon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  ic?  A.  I  think  I  have  had  it  —  I 
think  I  got  it  in  December.  ^ 

Q.  In  December,  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  T-<exow: 
Q.  In  December,  1893?    A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  , 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  handwriting  upon  the  face  of  these  certifi- 
cates?   A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  bit  of  handwriting  on  those  certificates?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  How  large  did  he  say  his  room  was  where 
he  does  business,  Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss. —  He  said  it  was  60x25. 
L.  444  • 
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Senator  Bradley. —  If  you  were  calling  out  this  game  of  yours 
the  people  in  the  back  of  the  room  couldn't  hear  you  call  out 
the  numbers  unless  you  spoke  out  louder  than  you  do  here. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  you  haven't  a  bit  of  handwriting 
on  those  certificates  that  you  handed  me?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  this  tape,  1  find  112  quotations  of  "  V,"  of  Venice; 
your  opening  quotation  was  494  5-8:  now,  you  see,  upon  this 
letter,  and  you  have  testified  that  you  were  willing  to  buy  or 
sell  at  494  5-8?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  by  various  quotations,  this  drops  to  493,  492,  491, 
490  and  489;  then  it  starts  up  a  little  bit,  491,  492;  then  back 
491,  and  drops  to  490;  and  the  very  last  quotation  of  the  day  is 
493,  a  point,  and  five-eighths  less  than  the  opening;  now  here 
are  112  quotations  upon  that  one  stock,  upon  that  one  row?  A 
Yes,  sir.        ' 

Q.  To  be  used  during  one  day;  you  say  the  roll  is  used  in  a 
day?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  say,  you  were  ready  to  buy  or  sell  at  all  of  these 
prices?    A.  At  any  one  of  those  prices  as  they  appeared 

Q.  At  any  one  as  it  appeared?    A.  As  it  appeared. 

Q.  You  knew,  in  advance,  what  was  to  appear,  because  you 
prepared  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  But  your  customers  didn't  know?  A.  No,  sir;  nor  neither 
did  I  know  what  those  customers  were  going  to  do. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  broad  experience,  that  an 
ordinary  man  is  a  bull  on  the  mai'ket  and  always  buys;  he  does 
not  sell  what  he  hasn't  got,  but  buys  something  that  you  have 
got?  A.  I  will  state  this,  that  those  markets  will  advance  fully 
as  much  as  they  decline. 

Q.  There  you  show  a  decline  of  one  and  three-quarter  per 
cent?  A.  I  presume  there  are  others  that  will  show  an  advance, 
if  Mr.  Moss  will  look  at  them. 

Bv  Mr.   Moss:  ' 

Q.  Your  customers  didn't  know;  the  game  was  stacked,  waen^ 
it;  you  had  the  cards  in  your  hands?  A.  I  don't  claim  any- 
thing of  the  kind.    ' 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  cards  in  your  hands  w^hen  yon  made  op 
this  roll?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  just  before  you  made  it?    A  No,  sir. 

Q,  Didn't  you  make  it  by  the  shuffling  of  cards?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  it  out  of  your  mind?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  When  you  knew  what  was  on  the  roll,  your  customers  had 
to  take  the  chances?    A.  I  am  the  only  one  that  knew. 

Q.  There  was  a  vai-iation  in  this  stock  from  494  5-8  at  the 
opening  to  490,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  roll,  a  varia- 
tion of  four  and  five-eighths  points?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  notice  another  strange  thing  upon  this  roll;  this 
stock  frequently  succeeds  itself;  that  is,  quotations  in  this  stock 
come  right  along,  one  after  the  other;  then  sometimes  it  is 
mixed  up  with  other  stocks;  now,  here  is  a  list  of  four  which 
appear  one  after  the  other:  Venice,  493  1-8,  Venice,  492  5-8,  and 
the  next  quotation,  Venice,  4921-2;  next  quotation,  Venice, 
492  3-4;  now,  there  are  four  quotations  in  the  same  stock,  suc- 
ceeding one  after  the  other,  and  you  say  you  were  ready  to  buy 
and  sell  at  those  figures  as  they  came  out?     A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  they  were  going  to  come  out  in  a  bunch, 
didn't  you,  because  you  prepared  them?  A.  I  did  when  I  put 
them  on  there. 

Q.  Your  customers  didn't  know  that  these  quotations  in  the 
same  stock  were  going  to  succeed  each  other?  A.  They  don't 
know  what  I  am  going  to  ofi*er  to  buy  or  sell;  I  couldn't  da 
business  that  way.  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  have  a  copy  of  that  roll  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
keep  no  copy.  ' 

Q.  Didn't  you,  when  you  made  up  that  roll,  have  a  copy  of  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  kept  no  copy  of  it  then,  none  whatever;  the  only; 
copy  that  I  keep  is  when  it  is  called  ofiF;  the  quotations  are 
placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  them. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  another  certificate  of  that  Venice  but  the 
one  you  owned  there?    A.  T  think  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them?    A.  I  will  say  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  the  only  certificate  that 
Is  in  existence  to-day?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  those  certificates  of  that  stock  which  you  were  off«- 
ing  so  much  for,  you  knew  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  existenee 
that  they  are  about  as  plentiful  in  the  market  as  hen's  teeth?  A. 
Ko,  sir.    f 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Captain  Devery  was  in  command  of  your  precinct  when 
you  began  business  in  the  first  precinct?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No,   sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  follow  up  that  question  of  Senator 
Bradley's. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  any  other  certificate?  A.  Where  did 
I  see  any?  ( 

Q.  Yes?    A.  That  I  couldn't  state. 

Q.  When?    A.  Nor  could  I  answer  that. 

Q.  Where?    A.  You  just  asked  me  where  I  saw  it. 

Q.  In  whose  hands?    A.  That  I  can  not  recollect. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  never  saw  one.  He  knows  he  neyer 
saw  one. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Still,  I  do  not  think  a  Senator  ought  to 
make  those  remarks.  ^ 

Senator  Bradley. —  It  is  plain.  What  is  the  use  of  beating 
around  the  bush.  | 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  there  is  no  use  criticising  this  testi- 
mony. I  \ 

By  Mr.  Moss:  . 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  place  is  situated  in  the  first  pre- 
oiDct?    A.  I  couldn't  even  state  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Captain  Devery?  A.  I  have  seen  his 
name  in  the  newspapers;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
cinct in  which  your  place  is?  A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  tell  which 
precinct  he  is  in  or  has  been  in. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  commanded  the  first  precinct  when 
he  was  broke?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  Devery  in  the  place?  A.  Never 
to  my  knowledge.  ' 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  Captain  Devery's  detectives  in 
your  place?    A.  Npt  as  I  knovir  of. 

Q.  Or  any  Central  office  detectives?    A,  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  not  elicited  from  the  witness  yet 
one  fact  which  seems  to  me  important 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ^ 

Q.  Did  any  one  of  your  customers  before  engaging  in  the 

"iransactions  marked  out  on  that  tape,  with  you,  know  that  you 

liad  prepared  that  tape  and  that  you  knew  all  the  quotations  as 

they  appeared  upon  the  tape?    A,  Yes,  sir;  every  customer  is 

ctware  of  that  fact 

Q.  Every  customer  is  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  Well,  aware  of 
it,  yes,  sir;  any  child  can  see  that;  it  is  very  simple  and  plain, 

Q.  What?  A.  I  say  it  is  very  simple  and  plain;  they  are 
all  on  there. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  . 

Q.  Can  anyone  buy  from  this  tape  except  he  gives  his  name 
or  initials?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  know  his  name  or  initials  before  he  buys?  A, 
Y'es,  sir.  , 

Q.  When  he  gives  his  initials  you  know  who  he  is,  don't  you? 
A.  T  would  know  what  he  signed  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  contract?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  . 

Q.  Do  these  customers  know  that  the  stocks  that  they  are 
dealing  in  there  are  the  kind  of  stocks  that  you  have  testified 
to  here?  A.  They  could  easily  ascertain  if  they  would  make 
the  inquiry;  I  could  tell  them  just  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  customers  are  paying  ^4.90. 
for  a  stock  certificate  that  is  absolutely  worthless?  A.  I 
would  not  admit  that  it  is  absolutely  worthless. 

Q.  Substantially,  you  have  stated  that,  that  it  is  substan- 
tially worthless?    A.  I  have  not  stated  that 

Q.  Do  they  know  the  character  of  the  stock  that  they  are 
dealing  in?    A.  I  think  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  explain  that  to  them  beforehand?  A.  I  don't 
explain  it;  no,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary. 
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Q.  Then  jour  statement  here  is  a  mere  supposition  or  infe^ 
ence  on  your  part,  is  it  not;  or  do  you  know  that  they  kno? 
the  character  of  these  securtties?  A.  I  don't  know  as  they 
know.  ,  I 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ^  , 

Q.  Can  you  say  upon  your  oath  whether  any  police  official 
ever  visited  your  place  to  investigate  your  place  and  to  see 
what  you  are  doing?    A.  I  couldn't,  on  my  oath. 

Q.  You  don't  know  tliat  they  ever  did,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  couldn't  swoai*  that  they  have  or  have  not 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  that  they  did?  A.  I  believe 
the  time  that  The  World  printed  some  articles,  at  the  time 
we  first  opened  business,  That  there  was  some  investigation, 
but  I  knew  nothing  about  it  personally. 

Q.  Who  do  you  believe  visited  the  place  to  make  investiga- 
tion?   A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  at  all;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  belief  on  the  subject?  A.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  case  made  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  against  anyone  connected  with  your  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  ever  arrested  from  your  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  complaint  made  against  your  place  and 
taken  to  a  police  court  or  to  a  police  official?  A.  Not  to  ray 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  that  inTi  —  Lockhaven  that  stands  for  —  you  had 
100  quotations  yesterday;  and  in  M  —  that  is  Madison,  isn't 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  126  in  that;  E,  Edwardsville,  118;  A,  that  is 
Alton,  I  believe,  99  quotations;  a  total  of  55;  and  in  at  least  40 
instances  quotations  in  the  same  stock  succeed  each  other, 
from  two  to  three  and  four  quotations  in  a  string?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  object  had  you  in  doing  that?  A.  I  would  give  that 
order  the  same  as  if  I  was  standing  there  and  giving  a  verbal 
order;  I  might  offer  to  sell  or  buy  a  stock  at  91  1-4  and  then 
I  might  offer  91  for  it,  or  offer  to  sell  it  for  91;  then  I  might 
bid  91  1-2  or  offer  to  sell  it  for  91  1-2,  which  is  frequently  done 
at  any  stock  bid  on  any  stock  exchange  in  the  country. 

Q.  Your  Lockhaven  opened  at  353  1-4;  it  got  down  to  329; 
down  to  328;  yes;  327  1-*;  then  it  came  back  a  little,  to  331; 
that  stock  closed  lower  than  it  opened,  but  it  had  a  sort  of 
resurrection  toward  the  end  of -the  day,  a  fluctuation  of  six 
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points,  and  over  100  quotations,  and  you  stood  ready  to  buy 
^OP  sell  each  time  the  quotation  came  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Madison  opened  at  431  3-4  and  went  up,  Madison  did,  as 
*far  as  439  7-8;  why,  yes;  to  441  1-4.  but  fell  back  at  the  end 
of  the  day  to  439  3-4?  A.  That  advanced  more  than  any  of 
the  rest  declined. 

Q.  That  advanced  more  than  any  of  the  rest;  you  made  it 
advance,  didn't  you?    A.  I  suppose  I  offered  to  bid  more  for  it 

Q.  Edwardsville  opened  at  423  1-8,  and  that  fell  to  421, 
420  1-2,  and  closed  at  420  3-4;  all  in  your  mind,  eh?  A.  Not 
in  my  mind;  no,  sir. 

Q.  All  out  of  your  mind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  out  of  the  mine,  but  out  of  your  mind?  A.  Out  of 
my  mind. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  came  out  of  the  mine?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  state. 

Q.  Was  it  sil vor  or  j^old?    A,  I  think  it  is  cual  property. 

i}.  It  might  be  silver,  mijrht  it  not?  A.  No;  I  think  it  is 
coal  property. 

Q.  ('oal  in  Colorado?  A.  No;  I  think  they  have  property  in 
Illinois.  ^ 

Q.  Pi'operty  in  Illiuois?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  l>ont  some  of  the  certificates  show  that  the  mines  are  in 
Arizona?  A.  Some  of  them;  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
this  jmrticular  one. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  mines  in  Arizona?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  they  gold  or  silver  mines  in  Arizona?  A.  I  think  they 
are  both  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Arizona. 

Q.  On  these  certificates?  A.  No;  I  don't  say  on  these  certifi- 
cates. 

(J.  Did  anything  ever  come  out  of  the  mines  to  your  knowl- 
edge?   A.  I  couldn't  swear  that  there  had. 

Q.  The  Alton  opened  at  429  1-4  and  fell  to  427  1-4,  to  426  and 
closed  at  425  1-2;  that  is  right;  isn't  it?    A.  You  state  it 

Q.  look  at  that  slip;  whose  handwriting  is  that  on  the  back 
of  tlio  slip?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  slip  that  you  handed  me  yesetrday?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hand  you  that  slip. 

Q.  Why,  you  brought  that  along  with  your  memoranda  and 
laid  it  on  tlie  table  here;  do  you  deny  tliat?  A.  I  do;  not  to 
my  knowledge;  I  didn't  bring  that  to  my  knowledge;  I  brought 
you  two  slips. 
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Q.  Look  at  those  quotations  and  tell  me  if  they  are  correct? 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  know  we  won't  waste  any  time  on  it?  A. 
I  don't  know  w^ho  wrote  them. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  your  slips,  isn't  it?  A.  That  is  a  part  of 
my  memoranda. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  rather  rough  piece  of 
l>ap(T  prepared  after  midnight  to-day,  but  shows  the  fluctuations 
in  those  stocks  (handing  the  chairman  paper.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  regular  rule  in  stock  transactions  of  the  specu- 
lative kind  that  nine  out  10  dealers  in  stock  buy  instead  of 
selling?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Haven't  you  met  with  that  experiment?  A.  I  have  not; 
no,  sir.  j 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  is  not  the  fact;  that  is  not  the  general 
experience  in  the  street?  A.  I  haven't  met  with  such  exper- 
ience. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  that  is  not  the  general  experience? 
A.  I  will  swear  that  I  have  never  met  with  such  an  experience. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  base  your  figures  largely 
upon  tliat  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will;  I  will  swear  that  I  do  not 

Q.  How  could  any  one  of  these  purchasers  of  this  stock  of 
yours,  sellers  of  this  stock,  deliver  to  you?    A.  They  could  de- 
liver to  me  by  buying  this  stock. 
'  Q.  Where?    A.  From  me. 

Q.  From  you?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  ♦^hey  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  you  to  buy  stooK 
to  deliver  t  you  upon  sales  made  by  them  to  vou,  would  thev? 
A.  Yes;  they  could  do  that  way. 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  packed  market,  isn't  it?  A.  They  have 
the  j'livilege  to  either  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  Isn't  'lat  a  markot  loaded  against  themselves?  A.  No, 
si.  ;  not  at  ail. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  are  bound,  in  order  to  deliver  the 
stock  to  yon,  to  buy  again  at  the  quotations  you  yourself  have 
provided  upon  the  list;  is  that  so?    A.  They  can,  I  say. 

(}.  There  is  no  other  wav,  is  there?  A.  Thev  could  if  thev 
got  the  stock  t^lsewhere. 

Q.  Could  they  get  it  elsewhere?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  deal  in 
stocks  there  that  they  could  get  thousands  of  shares  of.  " 
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